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COLORADO  : THE  CATTLE  INTEREST,  AND  OTHER  POINTS. 


THE  COMMENTS  OF  A GENIAL 

The  cattle  kings  of  Colorado  con- 
tinue to  congregate  in  Denver.  The 
princes  and  potentates,  the  dukes  and 
earls,  assemble  upon  the  streets,  at 
the  hotels,  in  the  banks,  and  now  and 
then,  possibly,  in  a bar-room  to  take 
counsel,  compare  notes,  and  prepare 
for  the  incoming  of  Spring.  The  gray 
sobmrero  flaunts  its  broad  brim  in 
every  street,  while  the  cowboy  wanders 
here  and  there  to  take  in  all  there  is 
of  life  for  him  in  the  gay  city  ; while 
in  the  evening  you  may  see  him  now 
and  then  wending  his  way  to  some 
place  of  amusement  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  monotony  which  has  fol- 
lowed his  path  in  his  far-away  ranch. 
The  cattle  men  take  their  pleasure 
with  their  profits  ; they  want  all  they 
are  entitled  to.  The  weary  days  and 
months  of  constant  care  upon  the 
plains  is  given  renewed  impulse  or 
hope  of  future  profit,  when  the  steers 
kick  up  their  heels  with  joy,  as  they 


TENDERFOOT  FROM  THE  EAST. 

gather  at  night-fall  with  a diaphragm 
well  filled  with  the  tender  grass  of 
the  verdant  plains. 

Few  people,  outside  of  the  bounds 
of  Colorado,  are  familiar  with  the 
methods  by  which  the  cattle  men  are 
united  in  order  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests in  the  line  of  their  profession. 
Not  many  yeais  back,  there  was  a 
summary  method  adopted  by  the 
moral  and  religious  portion  of  this 
community,  whereby  the  horse  and 
cattle  thief  was  disposed  of  at  com- 
parative inexpensive  cost.  When  that 
careless  individual  was  discovered 
steering  a steer  into  the  wrong  path, 
there  was  a speedy  reproof  adminis- 
tered, usually  beneath  the  shadows 
of  a cottonwood  tree.  But  as  the 
cottonwoods  were  scarce  upon  the 
plains,  the  ingenuity  of  man  was 
brought  to  the  invention  of  methods 
equally  as  effective  in  correcting  the 
indiscretion  and  waywardness  of  the 
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men  who  do  not  respect  the  brand 
that  marks  the  animals  they  had  in 
charge. 

The  cattle  men  have  reason  to 
thank  the  evolution  that  has  brought 
around  a more  humane  method  of 
dealing  with  matters  so  closely  allied 
to  their  interests.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Fred.  Zell,  I am  enabled 
to  gather  a little  inside  information 
regarding  the  workings  of  “The  Cat- 
tle Grower’s  Association  of  Colorado,” 
of  which  he  is  the  secretary. 

The  Cattle  Grower’s  Association  of 
Colorado,  was  organized  in  1872,  and 
up  to  this  time  makes  a show  of  use- 
fulness most  gratifying  to  its  mem- 
bers. The  comprehensive  declara- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  association, 
can  be  easily  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing clause  of  the  constitution  : 

“Section  2.  The  object  of  this  as- 
sociation is  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  cattle  and  horse  growers,  and 
dealers,  within  the  said  State,  and 
protection  of  the  same  against  frauds 
and’  swindlers,  and  to  prevent  the 
stealing,  taking  and  driving  away 
stock  bearing  the  brands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  and  enforce 
the  stock  laws  of  Colorado.” 

Every  carload  of  cattle  passing  in 
or  out  of  Denver,  or  any  of  the  ship- 
ping points  east,  south,  north,  or 
west,  has  to  undergo  inspection  in 
behalf  of  [this  association,  and  any 
animal  found  not  belonging  to  the 
party  in  charge  of  the  drove  is  at 
once  detached,  and  the  value  of  the 
animal  is]]at  once  forwarded,  by  bank 


check,  to  the  owner,  who  may  not 
know  that  any  portion  of  his  herd 
has  gone  astray  ; and,  in  many  in- 
stances, a cattle  raiser  has  received 
the  value  of  several  steers  that  he 
was  pleased  to  have  so  readily  and 
cheaply  marketed.  It  is  remarka- 
ble to  hear  that  so  many  young  cat- 
tle wander  so  far  from  their  home 
ranch.  Colorado  cattle  having  com- 
fortable homes  within  the  bounds  of 
this  central  State,  have  wandered  to 
the  far  north  as  far  as  Montana  and 
to  the  south  into  New  Mexico  ; yet, 
through  the  efficient  management 
of  this  association,  are  promptly  re- 
turned to  the  proper  owners,  either  in 
their  proper  person  or  their  value  ; 
and  all  this  is  done  in  consequence  of 
the  system  of  brands,  coupled  with 
the  efficiency  of  this  association. 

There  is  a close  alliance  between 
the  State  and  this  association,  where- 
by the  interests  of  the  “grower”  is 
protected  by  stringent  laws,  which 
reach  beyond  the  mere  punishing  of 
the  guilty  culprit  who  would  dare 
steal  a mule,  or  even  a helpless  calf. 
We  can  hardly  realize  the  efficiency 
of  an  association  that  would  have  de- 
tectives by  every  train  loaded  with 
cattle  that  would  be  so  well  skilled  in 
hieroglyphics,  that  they  would  tally 
off  a couple  of  hundred  steers,  and 
tell  to  whom  each  animal  originally 
belongs;  and,  if  a reasonable  excuse 
for  a stray  sheep  or  shoat,  horse  or 
heifer,  could  not  be  given,  to  confis- 
cate it  at  once  for  the  benefit  of  the 
suppostitious  owner;  and  if  the  own- 
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er  is  never  found,  the  value  escheats 
to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  parties 
interested  in  the  growth  of  four  leg- 
ged animals. 

The  vast  plains  which  reach  to  the 
East  are  almost  an  unbroken  pasture 
ground  for  these  dumb  animals;  and 
God  and  nature  intends  they  shall  be 
used  when  occasion  calls  them  in  use. 
I was  a little  interested  to  find  how 
an  animal  could  find  food  from  those 
plains  when  no  hay  was  husbanded, 
and  no  corn  in  the  bin;  but  the  peo- 
ple tell  me  that  food  is  found  enough 
to  keep  every  one  fat,  (if  they  have 
already  attained  that  condition),  for 
a month  or  more  together. 

The  great  saving  to  the  “grower” 
on  these  plains,  is  in  not  being  re- 
quired to  harvest  a winter’s  supply  of 
hay,  and  as  corn  is  rather  scarce,  that 
article  mus-t  be  added  when  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  Eastern 
markets  are  reached. 

While  these  vast  herds  range  over 
the  plains,  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  that  many  would  become  in- 
jured or  killed  by  railway  cars  that 
are  becoming  a net-work  wli^erever 
the  eye  can  reach.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  harmonize  conflicting  interests 
when  each  appear  willing  to  compro- 
mise upon  an  equitable  basis.  Con- 
stant litigation  between  parties  when 
frequent  occasion  compelled  it,  had 
become  an  annoyance  that  needed  a 
judicious  regulation.  The  railroads 
were  willing,  and  the  cattle  growers 
were  more  so,  because  it  became  a 
perplexing  necessity  many  times,  for 


an  individual  to  contest  before  the 
courts  a just  claim  for  such  loss  of 
property.  To-day  there  need  be  not 
the  least  cause  for  the  intervention  of 
the  courts  to  adjust  a claim  when  a 
car  kills  a cow.  The  value  or  damage 
is  adjusted  in  advance,  at  least  the 
parties  have  consented  to  the  adjust- 
ment, and  future  fees  to  an  attorney 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ambitious 
pettifoger. 

It  is  a little  wonderful  how  these 
inspectors  of  droves  of  cattle  can  at 
once  detect  a stray  animal  not  be- 
longing to  the  herd.  The  State  has 
published  an  immense  volume,  giv- 
ing ten  thousand  or  more  registered 
brands,  and  counterfeiting  these 
brands  is  punished  with  a heavy  pen- 
alty. An  interesting  book  it  is,  and 
at  first  would  be  mistaken  by  an  un- 
educated tender-foot,  to  be  either  a 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Chinese,  Sanscrit, 
Choctaw,  or  Arapahoe  volume,  in- 
tended for  the  Columbia  Exposition. 

Last  year,  207,226  cattle  un- 
derwent the  inspection  required  by 
this  combination,  among  which,  2,551 
were  astray  or  stolen,  while  fully  sev- 
en-eighths were  either  returned  to 
their  proper  owneri,  or  their  value  at 
once  forwarded  to  them.  The  Secre- 
tary’s report  says:  “The  small  owner 
is  benefitted  more  than  the  large  one, 
and  the  steer  that  wanders  (or  is 
stolen)  from  the  Arkansas  river  to 
north  of  the  Platte,  returns  to  its 
owner  in  the  form  of  a check  when 
he  leasts  expects  it.  I believe  it  would 
be  good  policy  for  every  shipper  to 
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send  off  all  the  unknown  cattle  on 
his  range,  thus  saving  it  to  that  ex- 
tent,— remove  the  temptation  that 
will  always  exist  in  man,  and  thus 
enable  the  owner  to  get  its  full 
value,  as  attested  by  his  account 
of  sales.” 

We  can  readily  see  that  these  pro- 
gressive methods,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  cattle  as  well  as  men,  have 
a tendency  to  make  men  honest  when 
cattle  are  spread  over  a thousand 
hills,  and  more  than  one  person  owns 
them. 

The  possibilities  of  these  vast 
plains  and  mountains  cannot  well  be 
estimated.  The  buffalo,  the  antelope 
and  the  elk,  have  become  nearly  ex- 
tinct ; they  had  a wide  range  in  the 
past,  and  helped  to  supply  the  native 
red  men  with  ample  food  for  subsis- 
tence ; the  herbage  was  ample  for 
these  wild  animals,  and  their  flesh 
and  peltries  were  just  what  the  na- 
tives needed.  How  changed  the  out- 
look to-day  ! The  plains  and  moun- 
tains are  here,  but  where  will  we  find 
the  roving  inhabitants  that  made 
their  homes  all  over  this  vast  domain? 
Much  like  an  uncontrolled  avalanche, 
white  men  have  swept  down  upon 
these  prairies  and  mountains,  and 
held  things  at  their  own  sweet  will  ; 
it  has  become  a new  world,  and  new 
laws  govern  in  spite  of  all  precedent. 

“Lo!  the  poor  Indian,”  we  have 
our  hopes  for  his  future,  while  our 
fears  are  mingled  into  mountains  of 
doubt  respecting  the  proper  course 
for  white  men  to  adopt  if  we  are  to 


come  in  close  contact  with  them. 
Their  fate  is  a problem  unsolved — it 
is  a condition  which  faces  this  peo- 
ple— but  this  is  a matter  not  germane 
to  the  present  purpose.  In  spite  of 
all  that  may  perplex  the  national 
councils,  these  vast  fields  are  doomed 
to  become  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  still  live  and  are  here. 
If  there  be  a divinity  which  shapes 
our  ends,  there  is  a humanity  not  far 
back  of  it  that  helps  to  do  the  work. 
We  can  only  look  at  things  as  they 
are,  not  as  they  should  be  ; the  neces- 
sities of  the  hour  are  what  we  are  to 
provide  for  to-day. 

A man  from  Boston  once  said  to 
me:  “If  a person  wants  to  choose  a 
business  by  which  he  is  most  likely 
to  succeed,  he  had  better  follow  one 
by  which  he  can  get  a lick  at  every- 
one— deal  in  something  which  every- 
one wants.”  Pretty  much  every  one 
in  that  land  of  the  free  and  home  of 
the  ox  have  been  brought  up  to  re- 
spect and  desire,  now  and  then,  a 
tender  roast  of  beef.  If  there  have 
been  those  who  had  a prejudice  ad- 
verse to  mutton,  it  has  been  lessening 
in  the  light  of  modern  improvements 
and  breed  since  the  days  of  Laban 
and  the  Prophets. 

Right  here,  let  me  take  an  extract 
from  an  ancient  book,  owned  by  E. 
A.  Kent,  of  Denver,  entitled,  “Choro- 
graphy  and  History  of  America,” 
printed  in  London,  1663,  by  Peter 
Heylyn.  Just  in  that  part  of  this 
ancient  history,  the  author  is  treating 
of  matters  covering  the  very  territory 
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whereof  I have  here  written,  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  form  conclusions  re- 
specting the  “truth  of  history.”  Now 
for  the  extract,  which  I give  verbatim., 
typographically  and  grammatically, 
omitting  the  old  style  of  the  long  “S:” 
“I  shall  only  take  a brief  view  of  such 
of  their  beasts  and  fowls,  as  either 
this  old  world  did  nofknow,  or  knew 
not  in  such  shapes  and  qualities  as 
are  these  presented.  Their  Lions, 
less  in  greatness  than  those  in  Africa, 
are  said  to  be  of  color  grey,  and  so 
nimble  as  to  climb  trees  ; their  dogs, 
snouted  like  foxes,  but  deprived  of 
that  property  which  the  Logicians 
call  Prop7Hum  quarto  modo.,  for  they 
could  not  bark;  their  hogs  with  talons 
sharp  as  razors,  and  the  navil  of  their 
bodies  on  the  ridge  of  their  backs; 
their  stags  and  deer  without  horns; 
their  sheep,  (they  call  them  Lamas) 
not  only  profitable,  as  with  us,  for 
food  and  raiment,  but  accustomed  to 
the  carrying  of  burthens,  some  of  150 
pound  weight.  Amongst  such  strong 
beasts  as  this  old  world  knew  not, 
we  may  reckon  that  deformed  one 
(whose  name  I find  not)  whose  fore- 
part resembleth  a fox,  the  hinder- 
part  an  ape,  except  the  feet  only, 
which  are  like  a man’s:  beneath  her 
belly  a receptacle  like  a purse,  where 
she  keeps  her  young,  till  they  be  able 
to  shift  for  themselves;  never  coming 
thence  but  when  they  suck,  and  then 
in  again.” 

The  author  of  the  above  extract 
must  have  seen  Artemus  Ward’s  fa- 
vorite show  animal,  the  kangaroo,  or 


perhaps  a “possum.”  It  is  evidently 
a desirable  thing  for  those  who  tire, 
in  the  later  days,  to  find  a historian 
who  was  pleased  to  become  so  exact 
in  detailing  what  he  knew  of  this  un- 
discovered region  that  Johnny  Bull 
could  know  just  how  it  was  himself,, 
and  possibly  the  modern  Rudyard 
Kipling  may  be  able  to  enlighten  all 
England  in  a like  strain  of  rigid  ex- 
actness, now  that  he  is  doing  this  sec- 
tion, to  his  infinite  delight  and  rigid 
exactness,  you  know. 

Gold  has  no  more  been  the  source 
of  individual  wealth  in  Colorado  than 
has  cattle.  The  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  prospect  on  the 
mountains  and  wear  out  their  picks 
and  shovels,  their  patience  and  the 
contents  of  their  purses,  would  have 
found  a surer  mine  on  the  plains  had 
they  followed  the  tails  of  a herd  of 
long-horned  Texas  steers.  Too  many 
build  their  hopes  upon  too  unstable  a 
foundation. 

Cattle  growing  in  Colorado,  is 
practically  reduced  to  a science;  men 
have  come  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
them,  and  make  the  most  for  the 
time  and  money  spent  in  bringing 
them  up  to  a market  standard.  The 
field  of  operators  is  unlimited  ; some 
have  compared  the  circuit  which  vast 
herds  of  these  cattle  are  compelled  to 
take  in  reaching  a market,  much  like 
the  Gulf  Stream,  circling  the  North 
American  Continent  as  the  water 
stream  sweeps  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  cattle  come  here  from  Old  Mex- 
ico, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and 
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the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  herd- 
ed and  fattened  in  Colorado,  sent  by 
railroad  eastward,  finding  a market 
in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
New  York,  New  England,  Pennsylva- 
nia; and  many  follow  this  cattle  Gulf 
Stream,  so  to  speak,  all  along  the  At- 
lantic coast,  even  to  Florida,  while 
many  a fatted  steer  has  taken  the  cir- 
cle through  all  these  states  and  final- 
ly tickled  the  palate  of  the  epicures 
of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  pos- 
sibly back  to  Galveston. 

The  circuit  is  continually  changed 
by  frequent  detours  to  Europe — the 
beef-eaters  of  England  are  willing  to 
raise  their  embargo  against  the  food 
which  goes  from  these  plains,  when 
they  find  it  so  healthful,  nutritious, 
delicious  and  so  cheap. 

The  old-time  method  of  herding 
and  driving  cattle  to  market,  has 
long  since  fallen  out  of  use,  the  com- 
fortable cars,  and  compulsory  laws 


which  compels  proper  care,  has  taken 
the  place  of  tedious  driving  along  the 
roadways.  The  driver’s  shout  is  no 
longer  heard  in  the  eastern  village, 
with  men  and  boys  on  horseback, 
swinging  their  long,  black-snakes  to 
force  their  wayward  herds  in  the  path 
they  should  go. 

There  are  many  real  cattle  kings  in 
Colorado — men  who  have  followed 
the  cows  to  pasture  until  they  can 
count  their  gains  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  all  because  a steady  appli- 
cation has  brought  them  to  a happy 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  a well  ap- 
plied labor. 

Cattle  may  be  king  of  the  plains, 
and  silver  the  queen  of  the  mountains; 
there  is  no  law  of  divorce  that  would 
presume  to  meddle  with  such  a ho- 
mogenious  union.  The  king  lives: 
Long  live  the  king!  And  cattle  may 
be  rated  as  king  of  Colorado. 

George  F.  Marshall. 
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We  never  tire  of  a ride  on  this 
beautiful  lake,  with  its  deep  green 
waters.  We  spent  a quiet,  restful 
Sunday  at  Geneva — it  is  the  only 
Sunday,  as  we  observe  it,  since  we 
have  been  on  the  Continent — the 
stores  are  closed,  all  business  ceases, 
and  the  people  go  to  church.  We 
found  our  way  to  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can chapel — a nice  piece  of  architec- 
ture of  stone,  covered  with  vines,  and 
large  grounds  around  it,  with  an  in- 
viting appearance — and  we  gladly 
walked  in  with  our  hearts  full  of 
thankfulness  that  we  could  again  find 
a place  where  we  could  worship  God 
in  such  a home-like  place,  with  hearts 
of  gratitude  for  good  health  and  such 
an  enjoyable  tour  without  a moment’s 
illness,  although  where  we  had  been, 
the  climate  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  considered  unfavorable  for  trav- 
elers. The  room  was  well  filled  with 
Americans,  and  all  around  us  they 
are  devotional  and  reverent.  The 
rector  is  either  a Swiss  or  German, 
judging  by  his  accent,  but  his  was 
the  first  sermon  we  have  heard  in 
English  since  we  left  Paris.  We  en- 
joyed the  simple  service  and  hymns, 
all  in  such  contrast  with  the  service 
in  the  cathedrals,  with  the  glorious 
music  from  the  grand  old  organs,  and 


the  voices  of  the  monks  so  full  of  har- 
mony— having  had  a life-long  train- 
ing. The  worship  of  the  Arabs  we 
could  sympathize  with,  as  they  bow 
themselves  so  many  times  to  the 
floor  looking  toward  Mecca;  they 
seem  very  devoted  as  they  come  into 
the  mosque  after  performing  their  ab- 
lutions in  the  fountain  at  the  entrance 
of  the  mosque.  I hope  I have  charity 
for  all,  even  these  Moslems,  who  think 
we  Protestants  are  sure  to  go  to  hell. 
We  have  worshipped  in  the  cathedrals 
of  the  Catholics,  in  the  mosques  of 
the  Moslems  and  in  the  temples  of 
the  Jews,  where  our  silent  prayers 
can  ascend  to  the  only  true  and  living 
God. 

This  morning  the  rain  poured  down, 
but  by  seven  o’clock  the  clouds  lifted 
and  the  sun  came  out  clear  and  bright. 
Our  steamer  flies  numerous  gay  flags 
in  honor  of  the  fete  at  Vevey,  where 
we  go.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  green 
fields  on  the  banks  and  the  rich  green 
foliage  after  seeing  only  dried  fields 
and  no  green  lawns  for  so  long  a 
time.  The  Swiss  villas  on  the  lake 
are  beautiful;  there  are  many  rich 
palaces,  but  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive is  that  of  the  “Rothschilds.” 
The  sky  is  overcast  with  clouds  and 
the  snow  mountains  are  obscured 
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from  view,  as  the  great  white  clouds 
hang  around  their  summits  and  lie 
gracefully  in  the  recesses.  At  every 
landing  place  the  Swiss  crowd  the 
steamer  on  their  way  to  the  “Fete 
des  Vignerons,”  which  comimences  to- 
day at  the  beautiful  village  of  Vevey, 
and  lasts  about  a week.  When  in 
Switzerland,  we  always  linger  a few 
days  at  Vevey;  it  is  a quiet  restful 
place  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

As  we  come  in  sight  of  Vevey  we 
see  flags  flying  from  towers  and  flag 
staffs;  a great  crowd  is  lining  the 
shore  and  the  streets  are  full  of  peo- 
ple. We  pass  a great  amphitheatre 
in  which  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  people.  This  is  a great  day 
for  Vevey  on  account  of  the  grand 
“ Fete  des  Vignerons.”  It  is  an  event 
which  happens  once  in  a generation, 
and  the  people  in  Vevey  are  evidently 
making  the  most  of  it.  The  history 
of  the  celebration,  I learn  from  a 
friend,  is  as  follows: 

The  fete  in  its  most  primitive  form 
dates  back  to  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  Haut  Cret,  who  seemed  to  have 
cared  equally  for  the  bodies  as  for  the 
souls  of  the  people.  In  1140  they  in- 
troduced vine-culture  on  the  famous 
“ sides  ” of  the  Desaley  and  the  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  plants  every 
autumn  was  celebrated  by  a feast. 
Gradually  the  culture  of  the  vine  de- 
veloped and  the  workers  formed  them- 
selves into  a “ Confrerie  des  Vigner- 
ons.” A fire  destroyed  the  archives 
of  the  Brotherhood  in  1688,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  descrip- 


tion of  their  pastoral  fete.  Tradition,, 
however,  says  that  they  celebrated 
the  success  of  the  first  vintage  by  a 
dinner,  songs,  and  dances.  The  chief 
winedressers  arrayed  themselves  in 
vine  branches  and  leaves,  one  to 
represent  Noah,  to  their  idea  the  first 
agriculturist,  and  another  as  Bacchus, 
the  patron  of  their  trade.  Then  they 
visited  the  vineyards  of  the  brother- 
hood and  if  any  member  had  neglected 
the  culture  of  his  vines  his  land  was 
confiscated  to  the  society  and  other 
workers  were  appointed  to  put  it  in 
order.  Prizes,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  distributed  to  the  most  indus- 
trious. Little  by  little  the  fete  became 
less  pastoral  and  more  showy  and 
brilliant.  In  the  i8th  century  the 
religious  elements  dropped  away  and 
more  of  the  Olympic  deities  walked 
into  the  celebration.  Bacchus,  now 
in  the  form  of  a gros  gaillaj'd.,  with 
red  face  and  Falstaffian  figure  seated 
upon  a wine  cask;  Ceres,  in  the  per- 
son of  a pretty  blonde,  bearing  the 
fruits  of  the  district;  Pales,  decked 
in  the  costume  and  ribbons  of  the 
mountain  shepherd,  the  guardian  of 
their  flocks  and  herds.  At  the  last 
celebration  the  ideas  and  figures  were 
still  further  elaborated  and  this  year’s 
programme  puts  all  its  predecessors 
in  the  shade.  To  carryout  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  preparatory  work, 
the  committee  had  to  appoint  special- 
ists for  the  design  of  costumes,  the 
composition  of  songs,  music  and  bal- 
lets and  the  organization  of  the  differ- 
ent troupes.  Some  of  the  best  known 
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poets,  artists,  and  musicians  in 
Switzerland  have  been  engaged  in 
this  work.  The  result  is  a magnificent 
programme  of  entertainment  extend- 
ing over  the  four  days,  August  5th, 
6th,  8th  and  9th.  The  decorations  are 
splendid,  and  we  understand  that 
forty  thousand  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  costumes.  They  par- 
ade the  streets  in  their  old  costumes 
of  centuries  ago.  Each  of  the  alle- 
gorical groups  has  a Grand  High 
Priest  at  its  head,  who  sings  a recita- 
tive as  the  followers  pass  round  before 
the  grand  stands,  and  the  general 
body  take  up  the  chorus.  First  comes 
the  group  of  Pales,  with  followers 
representing  scenes  from  spring,  and 
followed  by  a ballet;  groups  of  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  gardeners, 
reapers,  and  haymakers,  herdsmen 
leading  their  animals  and  one  of  Ap- 
penzall  “Yodlers.”  Each  group  sings 
a characteristic  song  as  it  passes;  and 
all  in  appropriate  costume.  Then 
the  troupe  of  Ceres,  with  scenes  repre- 
senting summer,  with  bodies  of  reap- 
ers, gleaners,  threshers,  binders,  etc., 
who  dance  and  sing  in  the  same  way. 
The  troupe  of  Bacchus  is  followed  by 
winedressers  and  ballet,  and  then  a 
troupe  of  tonneliers.,  faunes,  and  Bac- 
chantes, singing  a bacchanale  as  they 
skip  by.  Finally  a group  representing 
a “Village  Noce,”  who  dance  the 
waltz  of  Lauterbach,  and  then  all  the 
figures  sing  the  finale,  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  half  a dozen  bands. 

The  fete  opened  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  When  I looked  out  of 


my  window  at  5 o’clock,  the  rain 
poured  down  and  everything  seemed 
unpropitious;  the  rain,  we  under- 
stood, had  been  coming  down  for 
several  weeks;  but  when  at  7 o’clock 
the  clouds  disappeared,  everybody 
was  glad.  The  rain  had  cleaned  the 
streets  and  cooled  the  atmosphere, 
and  everything  was  lovely.  It  was  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  the  Swiss  peas- 
ants in  the  streets,  but  there  are  old 
time  costumes  representing  the  differ- 
ent cantons,  such  as  are  seen  in  the 
pictures  which  I procured  here  in 
1878.  Our  hotel — the  Grand  Hotel 
of  Vevey — seems  to  be  full  of  Ameri- 
cans and  English  who  have  been 
drawn  here  by  this  unusual  celebra- 
tion. We  have  never  seen  anything 
in  all  Europe  so  quaint  and  interest- 
ing. The  young  women  and  men  in 
their  costumes  dancing  and  singing 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  stopping  in 
the  streets  to  dance  a jig,  the  bands 
of  music,  and  the  boys  and  girls  in 
uniform  carrying  baskets  of  grapes, 
flowers  and  fruits,  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, loads  of  hay  with  girls  in  cos- 
tumes on  them,  drawn  by  great  stal- 
wart cows,  carts  and  wagons  drawn 
by  splendid  horses  and  oxen,  and 
sheep  and  goats  following.  Their 
show  of  agricultural  machinery  was 
confined  to  a harrow  and  a machine 
that  I could  not  imagine  the  use  it 
was  designed  for.  Girls  were  spinning 
flax;  there  were  great  casks  and  bar- 
rels of  wine,  and  the  whole  repre- 
sented Swiss  peasants  and  grape  cul- 
ture. 
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The  fete  is  to  last  five  days,  and  on 
Wednesday  evening  there  is  to  be  a 
grand  illumination  on  the  lake. 

We  always  linger  in  Vevey;  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Leman,  in  view  of  the 
mountains,  it  is  a charming  place  to 
rest.  Byron  wrote  about  it — or  of 
Castle  Chillon,  near  here — and  Victor 
Hugo  wrote,  “I  am  in  Vevey,  pretty 
little  town — clean,  English,  comfor- 
table, and  sheltered  by  the  Alps  as  by 
a screen;  clear,  summer  sky  above, 
bright  sunshine,  the  hillsides  covered 
with  rich,  ripe  grapes,  and  that  mag- 
nificent emerald  Lake  Leman,  en- 
cased as  in  silver  amongst  mountains 
of  snow.” 

We  go  from  hereto  Zermatt,  where 
we  get  a splendid  view  of  the  Matter- 
horn and  the  Alps.  Our  steamer  to 
Boveret  steams  along  the  quay  in 
front  of  Vevey;  the  crowds  are  gather- 
ing for  the  fete,  with  flags  flying. 


while  the  amphitheatre  is  already  full 
at  7 o’clock  in  the  morning;  the  whole 
scene  is  a delight.  We  pass  Mont- 
reux  and  other  Swiss  villages.  The 
shore  of  the  lake  is  level  for  the 
whole  distance,  while  there  are  villas 
and  hotels  clear  up  the  mountain 
sides  which  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards; walking  on  the  beautiful  road- 
way where  we  walked  nine  miles 
when  here  last,  to  the  Castle  of  Chil- 
lon; now  an  electric  railroad  conveys 
you,  which  is  soon  loaded  with  peo- 
ple going  to  the  fete.  We  soon  come 
to  the  railroad  up  the  mountain 
(which  has  been  built  since  we  were 
here),  to  get  a view  of  the  lake.  The 
old  castle  is  soon  reached,  and  the 
Hotel  Byron,  on  which  flies  the  stars 
and  stripes. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 

Lake  Leman,  Switzerland,  Aug. 
1889. 
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Success  is  the  watchword  of  the 
rnan  of  affairs,  and  when  it  is  achieved 
it  is  evidence  that  it  is  not  all  of  life 
to  live.  Permanent  success  is  rarely 
the  result  of  luck.  Wealth  obtained 
by  chance  is  similar  to  that  inherited 
— does  not  always  come  to  stay,  be- 
cause the  possessor  has  no  practical 
knowledge  of  how  it  was  acquired. 
The  struggle  for  success  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  is  the  schooling 
which  ripens  and  prepares  the  man 
to  appreciate  its  value  and  to  preserve 
it  for  the  comforts  it  will  bring  him, 
and  the  benefit  it  will  secure  to  com- 
mon humanity  in  its  distribution. 

In  Washington,  success  may  be  illus- 
trated thus:  “Born  1855,  in  Slowtown, 
Pennsylvania  ; acquired  good  practi- 
cal eduction  and  fair  experience  in  the 
business  up  to  1876.  Plodded  for 
ten  years  to  get  ahead  in  Slowtown. 
In  1886  secured  money  enough  to  pay 
passage  and  a week’s  board  and  come 
to  Washington,  where,  with  new  vigor, 
seized  the  first  opportunity  for  busi- 
ness. In  1890,  had  accumulated  $100,- 
000,  more  or  less.” 

Such  are  frequent  records  of  suc- 
cessful men  in  Washington.  No  well- 
balanced  man  need  fail  of  success  if 
his  aims  and  efforts  are  honorable 
and  well  and  vigorously  directed,  as 


the  opportunities  are  abundant  and 
open  to  all. 

William  B.  Allen  is  among  those 
who  have  illustrated  this  fact.  He 
came  to  Washington  in  1886,  a young 
man  with  purpose  and  will  to  improve 
the  opportunities  here  presented  for 
success  in  business  and  other  affairs. 
He  was  well  equipped  by  education, 
social  standing,  practical  training  and 
experience  to  fill  any  position  of 
trust,  responsibility  and  prominence. 
At  twenty  years  of  age,  (1875),  he  left 
college  to  do  service  in  the  treasurer’s 
office  of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  Chi- 
cago— which  office  his  father  had  pre- 
viously held — and  served  in  different 
important  and  responsible  capacities 
therein,  with  credit  and  favor  for 
eight  years.  For  some  months  prior 
to  the  spring  of  1886,  Mr.  Allen,  as 
deputy,  had  the  entire  charge  and 
management  of  the  office  of  Wm.  H. 
Gleason,  collector  of  the  town  of 
South  Chicago,  the  latter  being  oth- 
erwise engaged.  The  magnitude  of 
this  responsibility  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  Collector  Gleason’s 
official  bond  was  $8,050,000.  During 
Mr.  Allen’s  connection  with  these 
official  positions  he  was  brought  in 
contact  with  politicians  and  political 
affairs,  and  for  his  business  ability 
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and  honorable  methods  he  com- 
manded high  respect, 

Mr.  Allen  is  a native  of  Elk  Grove, 
near  Chicago,  Illinois,  his  birth  being 
July,  13,  1854.  He  lived  on  a farm 
with  his  parents  and  attended  the 
public  school  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  (1870},  when  he  entered 
the  preparatory  class  of  the  North- 
western University,  at  Evanston  near 
Chicago — Bishop  Fowler,  president — 
in  which,  and  in  the  advanced  classes, 
he  remained  for  three  years,  when  he 
left  and  took  a course  of  business 
instruction  in  Bryant  & Stratton’s 
commercial  college,  at  Chicago,  pre- 
paratory to  entering  service  in  the 
Cook  county  treasurer’s  office  in 
Chicago,  in  1875. 

Mr.  Allen’s  ancestors  are  English 
on  both  his  father’s  and  mother’s 
side.  His  paternal  great-grandfather 
was  a sergeant  in  the  artillery  service 
and  cousin  of  Ethan  Allen,  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame.  His  paternal  grand- 
father lived  in  Vermont,  where  Wil- 
liam B.’s  father,  Jesse  Mills  Allen,  was 
born,  at  Stockbridge,  July  30,  1829, 
and,  at  the  age  of  six  years  came  with 
his  parents,  in  July,  1835,  to  Chicago, 
where  they  have  ever  since  lived  on 
the  old  “ Homestead  ” purchased  from 
the  United  States.  He  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs,  and  for  a term  was  elected  to 
and  held  the  office  of  county  treas- 
urer of  Cook  county,  the  most 
responsible  office  therein.  He  also 
represented  his  district  for  several 
years  in  the  county  board  of  super- 


visors of  Cook  county.  William  B.’s 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Veronica 
Dibb,  a native  of  Hull,  England,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  with  her 
parents,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
Shortly  prior  to  1886,  Mr.  Allen’s 
father  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  Puget  Sound  region  ; observing 
the  great  resources  and  great  respon- 
sibilities of  Washington,  he,  on  his 
return  home,  advised  his  son  to  go 
there  and  avail  himself  of  the  fine 
business  opportunities  that  country 
afforded,  especially  to  a young 
man  of  his  gifts,  to  achieve  success. 
Heeding  his  father’s  advice  he  came 
to  Washington  in  April,  1886,  and  first 
located  in  Chebalis,  Lewis  county, 
where  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Charles,  who  had  died  the  previous 
December,  in  the  banking  house  of 
Coffman  & Allen,  which  business  has 
since  merged  into  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chebalis.  Here  he  remained, 
meeting  with  fair  success,  when  he 
was  solicited  by  friends  to  come  to 
Tacoma,  and  take  charge  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  the 
Tacoma  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
which  was  incorporated  in  May,  1887. 
He  accepted  the  proposition,  and  in 
August  came  to  Tacoma,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  opened  the  bank — the 
pioneer  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  city — of  which  he  was  chosen 
secretary  and  the  cashier,  and  of 
which  he  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
stockholders.  It  has  now,  (1890), 
grown  under  Mr.  Allen’s  careful  and 
acceptable  management,  to  one  of  the 
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Strong,  permanent,  and  popular  finan- 
cial institutions  of  Tacoma. 

Recognizing  Mr.  Allen’s  ability,  bus- 
iness integrity  and  popular  favor  in 
which  he  was  held,  the  Republican 
party  of  Tacoma,  selected  him  as  its 
candidate  for  mayor  in  May,  1890. 

September  5th,  1888,  at  Chebalis, 
Washington,  Mr.  Allen  was  married 
to  Miss  Florence  A.,  daughter  of  Hon. 
J.  H.  Long,  of  that  town,  and  the 
first  and  present  State  senator  of 
Lewis  county. 

While  Mr.  Allen  came  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Washington  (now  a State)  but 
four  5^ears  ago,  a young  man,  to  earn 
a livelihood,  with  but  the  good-will 


of  many  friends,  among  whom  were 
such  men  as  United  States  Senator  C. 
B.  Farwell,  Hon.  Jos.  Medill,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribitne^  J.  R.  Walsh, 
president  of  the  Chicago  National 
Bank,  and  others,  he  has,  during  that 
period,  built  up  a successful  business, 
and  through  the  temporary  aid  of 
friends  in  the  outset,  and  through 
judicious  and  successful  management, 
accumulated  a fair  fortune.  He  has 
a fine  home,  is  hospitable,  generous 
and  true  to  friends,  true  to  principle, 
to  manhood,  to  his  obligations  and  to 
his  citizenship. 

Charles  W.  Hobart. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  * 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XX. 


1585- 

An  edition  of  the  “ Bishop’s  ” Bible 
was  printed  in  English  at  London  by 
Christopher  Barker,  and  one  in  Latin 
at  Frankfort  by  Feirabendi.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  French 
at  Lyons  by  Harlemius. 

1586. 

Cardinal  Caraffa,  by  order  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V.,  published  an  edition  of  the 
MS.,  bearing  the  name  of  “ Codex 
Vaticanus.”  The  Cardinal  and  his 
associates  at  Rome  were  employed 
nine  years  upon  this  w^ork,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  “ Sixtine  ” edi- 
tion. This  printed  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  important  versions  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  text  has  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  it  may  be  called  the 
textiis  receptus  of  the  Greek  Testament 
Scriptures. 

1587- 

An  edition  of  the  “ Pagninus  Bible,” 
printed  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin, 
was  a reprint  of  the  1542  edition  of 
Francis  Vatablus.  A copy  is  in  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Cambridge,  England. 


* Copyrighted,  1889,  by  Chas.  W.  Darling. 


An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Barker,  who 
in  the  same  year  published  an  edition 
of  the  N.T. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Bohemian  at  the  private  printing 
establishment  of  Count  Zerotin  in 
Kralice,  near  Brunn,  Moravia.  An 
edition  of  the  “ Hutter  ” Bible  was 
reproduced  at  Hamburg,  and  three 
times  reprinted.  Leonard  Hutter, 
born  at  Ulm,  1563,  was  a learned 
divine,  educated  at  Strasburg,  Leip- 
sic  and  Jena.  He  w^as  for  a time 
theological  professor  at  Wittenberg, 
and  later  rector  of  the  university. 
He  was  a strenuous  adherent  to  the 
principles  of  Luther,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral theological  works,  among  which 
may  be  named  Compendium  Theo- 
logae,  Libri  Christianae  Concordiae, 
and  Collegium  Theologicum.  He  died 
of  a fever  in  1616.  A copy  of  this 
Bible  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Men- 
des  Cohen,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Antwerp  by  Plantin,  and 
a French  Bible  was  published  at  Ge- 
neva by  a publisher  unknown  to  the 
compiler. 
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1588. 

Two  more  editions  of  the  Bible 
were  printed  in  French  at  Geneva, 
and  the  Psalms  of  David  were  pub- 
lished in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and 
Syriac  at  Paris  by  Peter  1’  Huillier. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Hebrew  at  Hamburg  by  Wolfius, 
and  one  in  Latin  at  Lyons  by  Rovil- 
lius. 

An  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
Hebrew  passed  through  the  press  at 
Mantua.  The  first  Welsh  Bible  was 
printed  at  London  by  the  deputies  of 
C.  Barker.  A Welsh  translation  was 
made  from  the  original  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of 
a bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  that  purpose,  and  it  was 
published  by  Georgius  Dalmatinus. 
The  Welsh  is  a dialect  of  the  Celtic 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  British 
language,  on  account  of  its  former 
predominance  in  Britain.  It  was  once 
diffused  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  but  now  it  is  confined  to 
certain  sections  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  Welsh  is  derived  from  the  Cym- 
ric branch  of  the  Celtic  language  at 
one  time  spoken  throughout  Ger- 
many, whereas  Gaelic,  Erse,  and 
Manks  probably  owe  their  origin  to 
the  ancient  language  of  Celtic  Gaul. 
The  great  number  of  Latin  words 
which  enter  into  the  Welsh  vocabu- 
lary may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by 
the  long  supremacy  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  to  which  cause  may  also  be 
traced  the  adoption  by  the  Welsh  of 
the  Roman  characters  which  took 


place  at  an  early  period,  as  is  evident 
from  the  old  inscriptions  and  legends 
on  coins.  To  account  for  the  numer- 
ous Celtic  words  which  are  detected 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
we  must  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Umbri,  the  Osci,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  other  colonists  of  Italy 
and  Southern  Europe,  were  of  Celtic 
descent.  Mention  is  made  of  an  epis- 
tle prefixed  by  Dr.  Richard  Davis, 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  to  an  earlier 
Welsh  version  of  the  N.  T.,  and  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  a version  of  the 
Pentateuch  extant  in  the  third  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  no  in- 
formation is  given  respecting  the 
translator.  Several  short  portions  of 
Scripture  were  also  translated  into 
Welsh,  and  printed  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  for  the  use  of  the  Ser- 
vice Book  compiled  at  that  period. 
The  Welsh  Bible  of  the  date  above 
given  contains  a curious  mistake  in 
rendering  the  word  vials — as  viols 
(Rev.  V.  8th).  It  reads,  “ Having 
every  one  of  them  harps  and  golden 
fiddles  full  of  odour.”  Such  unfortu- 
nate errors  often  have  a tendency  to 
reverse  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts,  or  to  render  them 
obscure.  Dr.  William  Morgan,  raised 
to  the  See  of  Llandaff,  and  later  to 
that  of  St.  Asaph,  prepared  a version 
of  the  O.  T.  in  Welsh,  from  the  He- 
brew, and  revised  Salesbury’s  version 
of  the  N.  T.  He  engaged  voluntarily 
in  this  important  undertaking  and 
several  eminent  scholars  rendered 
him  valuable  assistance.  He  printed 
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both  Testaments  with  the  Apocrypha 
in  one  folio  volume.  The  work  was 
divided  into  verses  throughout,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
This  edition  of  500  copies  was  printed 
in  black  letter.  A copy  is  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

A Latin  version  of  the  O.  T.  was 
made  from  the  Greek  and  published 
at  Rome  by  Flaminio  Nobile. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  French  at  L}^ons  by  Mosano,  and 
one  in  Italian  at  Venice,  b}"  Jolitos. 

An  edition  of  the  Genevan  Bible, 
printed  in  French,  appeared  again  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  It  was  a re- 
print of  the  “ Breeches  ” Bible,  and 
contained  corrections  b)"  the  College 
of  Pastors  and  Professors  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  Geneva.  Beza, 
Goulart,  Jaquemot,  La  Faye  and 
Rotan  were  all  engaged  in  this  re- 
vision, and  are  said  to  have  con- 
sulted the  rabinical  writers,  as  well 
as  the  Latin  versions  of  Munster  and 
Tremellius.  A copy  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Newman. 

1589- 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Geneva  by  Stevens,  and  one,  of  the 
Bible,  in  English,  at  London  b)^ 
Barker. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  this 
year  that  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
Danish  was  issued  in  folio  at  Copen- 
hagen. Three  years  previous  to  this 
time  a revision  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been  commenced  by  the  command 
of  Frederick  II.  That  monarch 


wrote  to  the  rector,  professors,  and 
others  of  the  L^niversity  of  Copen- 
hagen, ordering  them  to  read  care- 
fully the  version  of  the  Bible  which 
had  been  made  in  the  reign  of  his 
royal  father,  to  collate  it  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  where  any  defect 
was  found,  to  amend  and  correct  it. 
The  heads  of  the  University  ap- 
pointed the  most  learned  divines  of 
the  day  to  execute  this  important 
undertaking,  and  the  work  was  re- 
vised by  Nicholas  Hemmingius, 
whose  name  is  famous  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Denmark. 

U90- 

The  first  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Lithuanian  dialect  was  made 
by  Rev.  John  Bretkius,  pastor  of 
Labiau.  He  commenced  the  version 
in  1579,  and  continued  it  after  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Lithuanian  Church 
at  Konigsberg.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  work  committed  to  the  press, 
but  deposited  the  MS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Konigsberg.  Lithuania 
was  formerly  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  Lithuan- 
ian dialect  is  now  spoken  only  by  the 
peasantry,  Polish  being  the  language 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Thus 
excluded  from  the  influences  of  re- 
finement, Lithuanian,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  old  Prussian,  has  pre- 
served its  peculiar  structure  more 
faithfully  than  most  of  the  other  lan- 
guages of  its  class. 

Plantin,  another  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  printers,  published  at 
Antwerp  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
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Latin.  A version  of  the  Bible,  trans- 
lated from  the  Vulgate,  by  Mel- 
choir  Brunos,  of  Cologne,  was  print- 
ed in  German  from  an  original 
MS.  The  New  Testament,  translated 
from  the  Syriac  by  Tremellius,  with 
Beza’s  translation  from  the  Greek, 
appeared  in  a second  edition  pub- 
lished in  Latin  at  Geneva. 

An  Arabic  Bible,  without  preface 
or  title  page,  was  printed  in  Rome 
by  Raymond. 

Pope  Sixtus  V.,  during  this  year, 
which  was  the  year  of  his  death, 
issued  an  authoritative  edition  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  threatened 
with  excommunication  any  one  who 
should  vary  from  his  text.  Little 
did  his  friends  think  that  so  much 
power  would  be  invested  in  this  po- 
tentate, when  they  saw  him  as  a boy 
tending  the  swine  of  a farmer.  He 
was  drawn  from  his  obscurity  by  a 
cordelier,  and  placed  in  a school 
where  his  improvement  was  so  rapid 
that  he  soon  became  a priest.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  a pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Sienna,  where 
he  took  the  name  of  Montalto,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a preacher 
at  Rome  and  Genoa.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Spain  with  Buoncompagno, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cardi- 
nal by  Pius  V.  On  the  death  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  the  successor  of  Pius, 
the  opinions  of  the  conclave  were 
divided,  and  as  Father  Felix  Peretti 
(as  he  was  then  called)  was  regarded 
as  a man  of  weak  constitution,  with 
2 


but  a short  time  to  live,  he  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  opposite  factions  as  a 
proper  person  to  settle  the  dispute  of 
the  rival  parties.  No  sooner  was  the 
tiara  upon  his  head  than  the  weak- 
ness that  he  had  hitherto  feigned  dis- 
appeared, and  he  threw  aside  the 
cane  on  which  he  had  leaned.  So  re- 
markable was  the  activity  which  he 
displayed  that  the  people  could  with 
difficulty  believe  him  to  be  the  same 
weak,  helpless  and  languid  Montalto. 
His  first  care  was  to  destroy  the 
robbers  which  infested  the  Pontifical 
States,  and  everywhere  justice  was 
administered  with  impartiality,  and 
with  celerity.  Anxious  not  only  to 
embellish  Rome,  but  to  immortalize 
his  memory,  he  caused  an  obelisk 
to  be  erected  which  Caligula  had 
brought  from  Spain  to  Rome,  and 
after  the  labor  of  four  months,  this 
stupendous  column,  above  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  was  raised  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 
He  fixed,  by  a bull,  the  number  of 
Cardinals  at  seventy,  and  labored  to 
improve  the  collection  of  the  Vatican 
library  ; but  his  popularity  was  lost 
in  the  protection  which  he  wished  to 
afford  Clement,  the  vile  assassin  of 
Henry  III.  of  France.  His  third  suc- 
cessor, Clement  VIII.,  took  hold  of 
the  “ authorized  edition  ” which  Six- 
tus V.  had  issued,  and  published  a 
very  different  text,  professing  merely 
to  correct  the  errata  of  the  Sixtine 
text. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 
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THE  AZTEC  GOLD  MINE,  NEW  MEXICO,  AND  ITS  DISCOVERER, 

MATHEW  LYNCH. 


We  read  in  the  oldest  and  best  his- 
tory ever  written,  of  a river  that  went 
out  of  Eden,  which  was  parted  into 
four  streams,  one  of  which  compassed 
the  whole  land  of  Havillah  “ where 
there  is  gold  and  the  gold  of  that  land 
is  good.” 

When  the  father  of  us  all  left  off 
gardening  in  Eden,  under  compul- 
sion, he  had  an  option  upon  the  way 
he  should  thereafter  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as  a farmer,  or 
as  a prospector  for  gold. 

The  “ ribbon  gold  ” taken  from  the 
Aztec  gold  mine  in  Baldy  Mountain 
in  the  Ute  creek  mining  district,  Col- 
fax county.  New  Mexico,  rare  speci- 
mens of  which  are  before  me,  is  as 
old  and  fine  as  that  which  Adam 
might  have  found  in  Havillah  land, 
had  he  become  the  first  gold  hunter 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  instead  of 
founding  with  Eve,  the  first  Farmers’ 
Alliance. 

So  old  is’ gold.  Not  co-evil  with 
man,  but  pre-Adamite. 

Whenever  New  Mexico  shall  rise 
to  the  fulllevel^of  Statehood, Colorado 
will  have  anjadjoining  sister  as  rich 
in  gold  as  the  latter  is  in  silver,  the 
two  comprising  a mineral  kingdom 


from  which  the  wide  world’s  revenue 
may  be  taken  for  all  future  ages. 

And  Baldy  Mountain,  from  whose 
riven  sides  flow  the  golden  sand  that 
constitute  the  placer  mines  o^ 
Moreno  Valley,  is  in  the  very  center 
of  this  land  where  the  gold  is  so 
abundant  and  so  good. 

The  discovery  of  the  Aztec  mine 
suggests  a chapter  of  family  history, 
tinged  with  romance  and  adventure, 
the  hero  being  Mathew  Lynch,  born 
in  county  Cavan,  Ireland,  1834. 
When  about  twenty-three  years  of  age 
he  determined  to  leave  the  old  world 
and  the  old  homestead  and  the  old 
folks  for  America.  He  landed  in 
New  York  City  without  friends  and 
without  money;  but  a resolute  will 
with  unusual  natural  endowments, 
both  mental  and  physical,  were  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  what  he  lacked 
in  the  above  respect. 

From  1857  to  1864  he  remained 
principally  in  New  York  Cit}^,  suc- 
ceeding in  the  meantime  in  com- 
mendable efforts  at  self-support,when 
he  caught  the  gold  fever,  and  in  com- 
pany with  a friend  started  for 
Colorado.  The  heart  of  his  com- 
panion failed  him  at  Kansas  City, who. 
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turning  back, left  our  determined  hero 
to  pursue  his  westward  journey  across 
the  plains  in  the  society  of  such 
friends  as  he  might  find  on  the  way. 
Meanwhile  the  old  homestead  and 
the  old  folks  were  receding  farther 
and  farther  as  distance  is  measured, 
but  not  from  his  affectionate  remem- 
brance, as  we  shall  see.  News  went 
back  across  the  waters  that  Mathew 
had  gone  across  the  plains — where 
the  Indians  roamed;  and,  finally,  that 
Mathew  had  been  killed  by  the 
Indians.  This  was  confirmed,  seem- 
ingly, by  the  silence  that  followed,  no 
word  coming  back  for  five  years  from 
that  then  almost  unknown  land. 

Meanwhile,  Mathew  had  reached 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  spending  a 
portion  of  the  time  in  Clear  Creek 
Canon — at  Central,  California  Gulch 
and  Georgetown,  thence  prospecting 
his  way  to  Leadville — before  it  was 
Leadville.  Fortune  favored,  but  did 
not  smile  full-orbed  upon  him.  The 
star  he  looked  for  added  its  light  to 
the  firmament  above,  but  was  still  be- 
low the  horizon  far -to  the  south. 
This  he  felt,  and  upon  hearing  of 
gold  discoveries  in  New  Mexico,  he 
turned  his  prospecting  course  in  that 
direction.  He  had  exchanged  the 
emerald  fields  of  Ireland  for  the  great 
snowy  range  of  Western  America. 
The  exchange  was  an  irrevocable  one, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
loneliness,  and  even  that  home-sick 
feeiing  that  certainly,  now  and  then, 
touched  his  manly  heart — the  die  was 
cast,  and  his  determination  was  as 


unalterable  as  a Medean  law  to  go  on 
to  success  or  perish  in  the  attempt — 
and  he  did  both.  This  continued 
until  1867,  when  Mathew  Lynch  and 
Timothy  Foley  went  to  the  Morena 
Valley  and  prospected  for  placer 
mines;  next  crossed  the  range  to  the 
Ute  creek  district,  and,  in  the  spring- 
of  1868,  found  the  float  that  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Aztec  mine  in 
June  of  that  year.  Gold!  The  re- 
ward has  come  for  the  search.  Gold! 
for  the  wearisome  mountain-climb- 
ing. Gold!  for  the  perilous  ad- 
venture, the  nights  spent  by  camp- 
fires where  lurked  stealthy  Indians 
and  the  still  stealthier  reptile.  The 
veins  opened  and  out  of  their  depths; 
came  riches.  Out  of  their  depths 
came  such  an  answer  to  this  prolong- 
ed labor-question.  And  thus  Mathew 
Lynch  of  coiinty  Cavan  became  the 
co-discoverer  of  the  Aztec  gold 
mine,  whose  wealth  is  incomputable. 

But  what  were  the  thoughts  of  this 
fortunate  Irish-American  upon  this 
acquiring  riches  ? They  turned  im- 
mediately to  the  old  folks  in  the  old 
homestead  in  the  old  world. 

He  had  not  heard  from  them,  nor 
they  from  him,  in  the  long  interval. 
He  had  been  counted  among  the 
dead.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,, 
after  the  discovery  that  Mathew 
Lynch  started  for  the  States.  Upon 
arriving  in  New  York  City,  he  sought 
and  found  there  his  brothers,  Andrew 
and  Philip.  Joyful  meeting.  The 
old  folks  still  lived.  The  brothers 
write  to  Erin  that  “ Mathew  is  alive. 
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is  the  discoverer  and  owner  of  a gold 
mine  in  America.  Enclosed  find  a 
draft  for  $500,  signed  by  Mathew.” 
The  home-circle  thus  gladdened,  con- 
sisted then  of  the  father  and  mother, 
Peter  and  Alice  (McGovern)  Lynch; 
a daughter,  Mary;  the  sons  at  home, 
John,  Peter  and  James;  Philip  and 
Andrew  in  New  York,  and  Patrick  in 
Philadelphia. 

Baldy  Mountain  is  situated  in  Col- 
fax county  and  upon  the  Maxwell 
Land  Grant.  The  mine,  by  pre- 
arrangement, belonged  one-half  to 
Maxwell  and  the  other  half  to  the 
discoverers.  The  developments  proved 
extraordinarily  rich,  dissatisfaction 
arose  on  the  part  of  the  company  as 
to  the  co-partnership,  and  a sus- 
pension of  work  ensued,  lasting  from 
1873  to  1884.  Meanwhile,  Mathew 
Lynch  engaged  in  placer  mining 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  Baldy 
Mountain.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the 

LYNCH  GOLD  PLACER  MINES. 

These  rich  gold-fields  are  located 
upon  the  east  bank  of  Morena  river 
opposite  Elizabethtown.  The  claim  in- 
cludes the  territory  lying  between 
Humbug  and  Big  Nigger  Gulches  on 
the  north, Grouse  Gulch  on  the  south 
and  Morena  river  on  the  west  and  the 
Big  Ditch, high  up  on  the  mountain, on 
the  east.  The  auriferous  deposits  of 
the  claim  have  their  origin  in  the 
porphyry  range  of  mountains  of  which 
Baldy  is  the  center.  These  moun- 
tains have  a general  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  course.  During  the 


glacial  period  they  were  torn  and 
broken  and  a portion  of  the  detritus 
thus  made  were  deposited  on'  the 
ground.  The  melting  of  the  snow  that 
followed  made  large  streams  of  water 
whose  ancient  channels, in  manyplaces, 
have  been  covered  by  more  recent 
over-flows  of  detritus.  Almost  the 
entire  claim  is  covered  by  gold-bear- 
ing detritus  of  gravel,  varying  from  a 
few  to  eighty  feet  in  depth. 

The  other  principal  placer  mines 
thus  situated  are  the  Morena  Gold 
Gravel  Mining  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  James  E.  Bloomer  is  president; 
the  Willow  Gulch,  a very  valuable 
property,  of  which  IMr.  G.  G.  Brown 
is  the  owner;  the  Humbug  Gulch 
(badly  misnamed  for  it  is  a great 
mine)  controlled  and  owned  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Lowery;  and  Grouse  Gulch, 
of  which  Thomas  Rich,  Esq.,  is  the 
fortunate  owner.  Besides,  there  are 
many  very  rich  gulches  not  as  yet 
touched,  having  their  source  in  Baldy 
Mountain  — waiting  the  touch  of 
capital  and  enterprise  to  develop 
their  half-concealed  riches.  Baldy 
Mountain,  at  whose  base  lies  the 
great  mining  camp  of  Elizabethtown, 
is  the  center  of  vast  gold  deposits 
and  vast  gold  flelds.  Leads  are  ap- 
parent upon  all  its  sides — it  is  a gold 
mountain,  cast  up  by  that  igno-agne- 
ous  force,  which  ages  upon  ages  ago 
refined  the  gold  that  glitters  upon 
the  fragments  of  porphyry  now  lying 
on  my  table. 

In  order  to  systematically  conduct 
placer  mining  Mr.  Lynch  made  a trip 
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to  California.  Returning,  he  intro- 
duced scientific  methods  and  was 
among  the  first  to  do  so  in  the  Morena 
Valley. 

He  purchased  the  famous 

BIG  DITCH, 

which  extended  from  the  head  of  Red 
river  in  Taos  Mountain  across  the 
divide  into  the  Morena  Valley,  a dis- 
tance of  forty-two  miles.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  promoters  of  this  Ditch 
Company  to  sell  the  water  to  the 
miners,  and  when  the  high  tariff 
caused  no  demand  for  it,  it  was  run 
to  waste  at  a loss  to  the  company. 
Their  official  expenses  continued  the 
same  and  were  unnecessarily  large, 
including  those  of  a new  ditch,  which 
is  well  known  to  be  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  one  in  use  for  years. 
This  resulted  in  the  winding  up  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  and  a transfer 
to  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  and  R.  R. 
Company.  This  Ditch  has  eight  miles 
of  branch  ditches  and  a delivering 
capacity  of  five  hundred  inches  of 
water.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Red 
River  (whose  source  is  in  the  Taos 
mountain  range)  and  was  constructed 
at  a cost  of  $280,000,  including  its 
seven  reservoirs,  lakes,  and  all  other 
appurtenances,  to  render  these  avail- 
able. 

Connected  with  this  property,  is  a 
large  building,  utilized  as  a store- 
house and  dwelling — also  stables,  all 
being  in  good  condition,  conveniently 
located,  and  cost  some  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  erect.  There  were  also  the 
necessary  mining  tools  and  sluices, 


including  three  giants  for  conveying 
the  water  used  for  hydraulic  pur- 
poses, with  uniformly  favorable  re- 
sults. Since  the  death  of  Matthew 
L}mch  the  property  has  been  worked 
under  the  supervision  of  his  brother 
James.  Owing  to  the  cold  weather 
and  extreme  depths  of  snow,  washing 
occurs  only  during  the  summer 
months.  This  working  period,  how- 
ever, can  be  lenghtened  by  sundry 
improvements,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  consider.  These  immense 
placer  fields  can  not  be  exhausted  by 
continuous  work  in  a century. 

The  Morena  Valley  placer  mines 
extend  for  many  miles  in  length  and 
from  one  and  a half  to  two  in  width, 
running  in  value  from  25  to  50  cents 
(coarse  gold)  per  cubic  yard,  this  hav- 
ing been  shown  by  actual  work  and 
by  the  many  prospect  shafts  sunk 
upon  the  property.  They  are  free 
from  all  surface  obstructions  and  well 
situated  for  hydraulic  work,  with 
ample  dump  room. 

This  great  placer  region  can  only 
be  worked  with  the  waters  of  this 
ditch,  there  being  no  other  water  sup- 
ply available. 

Mathew  Lynch,  being  an  expert 
miner,  saved  a great  fortune  in  the 
mining  business  and  purchased  the 
ditch. 

THE  ACCIDENTAL  DEATH 

of  Mr.  Mathew  Lynch  in  1880,  while 
at  work  upon  these  placer  mines, 
pathetically  ended  a life  of  vicissi- 
tudes crowned  at  last  with  glorious 
success.  It  caused  a thrill  of  sympa- 
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thy  to  pass  through  every  mining 
camp  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  that 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  vibrate.  He 
was  an  exalted  type  of  manhood,  one 
that  had  stood  the  test  of  trial  and 
disappointment,  but  through  perse- 
verance and  self-denial  had  come  out 
of  it  as  pure  as  the  gold  that  he  dis- 
covered nearly  six  thousand  miles 
from  the  paternal  hearthstone.  Mis- 
judging the  course  a tree  would  fall 
that  was  being  cut  down  above  him 
upon  the  mountain  side,  he  was  struck 
as  it  fell,  upon  the  back  of  the  head 
and  instantly  killed.  For  a while  his 
body  rested  at  Elizabethtown,  but  af- 
fectionate hands  removed  it  soon  af- 
ter to  Calvary  Cemetery,  in  West 
Philadelphia,  where  a suitable  monu- 
ment indicates  the  last  earthly  resting 
place  of  Mathew  Lynch  whose  por- 
trait we  present.  His  death  necessi- 
tated the  removal  of  his  father  to 
America.  He  came  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  being  hale 
and  unbent  with  his  years,  though  he 
has  reached  four-score. 

In  1870  Mr.  Lynch  sent  for  his 
brother  James,  with  whom  also  came 
Mary,  his  sister.  James  (who  is  now 
president  of  the  American  Savings 
Bank  of  Trinidad)  was  placed  in  La 
Salle  College,  Philadelphia,  to  com- 
plete his  education,  while  Mary  en- 
tered the  Sisters’  Convent  at  Chest- 
nut Hill  for  the  same  purpose,  both 
at  the  expense  of  their  affectionate 
brother  Mathew. 

The  estate,  estimated  at  about 
-$1,000,000,  passed  by  law  to  the 


father,  James  becoming  the  adminis- 
trator. Of  the  family  thus  made 
wealthy  by  Mathew  it  may  be  said, 
the  father  and  Mary,  live  in  Philadel- 
phia; John  and  Andrew  upon  the  old 
homestead.  There  the  mother  died 
in  1876.  Philip  died  in  Philadelphia 
in  1878.  Peter  died  in  1887,  while 
Patrick  and  James  reside  in  Eliza- 
bethtown, New  Mexico,  operating 
their  mines.  James  is  also  engaged 
in  banking,  as  intimated  before,  being 
president  of  the  American  Savings 
Bank  of  Trinidad.  The  latter  came 
to  Trinidad  in  1874,  at  Mathew’s  re- 
quest, to  clerk  in  the  bank  of  Boyles 
& Lynch.  This  did  not  continue  long. 
It  had  an  unfortunate  end,  but,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  Mathew  Lynch.  The  latter  dis- 
solved the  partnership  himself  and 
paid  every  valid  claim  made  against 
it,  though  in  no  measure  morally  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  debts  creat- 
ed. 

In  1875  James  went  to  Elizabeth- 
town to  take  charge  of  his  brother’s 
books,  in  which  capacity  he  was  serv- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  brother’s  death. 
He  and  his  partners  Col.  Shelby  and 
Thomas  B.  Catron,  of  Santa  Fe,  are 
now  the  owners  of  the  Aztec. 

Mr.  Lynch,  in  1887,  built  the  Lynch 
block  in  Trinidad;  in  one  of  these 
buildings  is  the  American  Savings 
Bank.  Mr.  Lynch  now  resides  in 
Elizabethtown,  in  whose  present  and 
future  he  takes  a pronounced  interest, 
believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  mineral  regions  in  the 
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West.  The  completion  of  the  Denver, 
Texas  & Fort  Worth  (extension) 
Railroad,  in  process  of  construction 
to  Elizabethtown,  will  open  up  a mag- 
nificent country,  which  will  become 
tributary  at  once  to  Trinadad,  and 
hasten  the  day  when  the  latter  will 
become  a great  smelting  center.  This 
region  also  abounds  in  iron-ore,  run- 
ning as  high  as  67  per  cent,  ore,  which 
goes  to  show  how  exceptionally  rich 
as  well  as  abundant  it  is. 

The  reader’s  attention  is  called  to 
the  scarf  pins  as  seen  in  the  engrav- 


ing of  Mr.  Mathew  Lynch.  They  are 
gold  nuggets  taken  from  the  Lynch 
Placer  Mines,  by  Mr.  Lynch  himself. 
They  are  now  worn  and  infinitely 
prized  by  his  brother  James;  as,  also, 
is  his  watch  and  chain,  both  fashion- 
ed out  of  the  gold  taken  by  that  de- 
ceased brother  from  the  Lynch  Placer 
Mines  before  the  fatal  falling  of  that 
tree  which  caused  such  general  and 
lasting  lament  in  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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At  Alton,  Illinois,  in  October,  1858, 
I first  met  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was 
on  the  day  he  closed  the  historic  joint 
debate  of  that  year,  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas. 

My  anxiety  to  see  and  hear  the  man 
whose  great  speech  at  Springfield  in 
June  had  electrified  the  entire  coun- 
try was  so  intense  that  immediately 
after  our  election  in  Ohio  I ran  down 
over  the  Wabash,  and  saw  and  heard 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas  in  their 
closing  debate  at  Alton. 

I returned  home  at  once,  so  as  to 
be  present  and  celebrate  my  first  elec- 
tion to  Congress. 

I had  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Republican  Committee  of  Illinois 
to  accompany  Governor  Chase,  and 
speak  at  several  points  in  that  State 


and  remain  until  the  close  of  the 
campaign  in  November. 

The  plan  for  the  Illinois  campaign 
was  discussed  and  agreed  upon  at 
the  Tremont  House  in  Chicago.  Here 
we  met  John  Wentworth,  Elihu  B. 
Washburn,  Owen  Lovejoyand  Joseph 
Medill  (then  as  now,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune)  and  many  others. 

This  was  a memorable  meeting, 
and  from  that  hour  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in 
i860  became  a probability. 

I gave  this  meeting  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  debate  at  Alton,  and 
when  I stated  that  although  the  pre- 
sent campaign  might  not  result  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  Sena- 
tor, yet  his  speeches  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Douglas  to  be  elected 
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President,  and  that  a great  leader 
had  arisen,  commanded  the  attention 
of  eager  listeners. 

Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  Ohio  in  the 
fall  of  1859  to  take  part  in  the  Gu- 
bernatorial campaign,  and  delivered 
memorable  speeches  at  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Judge  Swayne  a distinct  Lincoln 
party  arose  in  Ohio,  which  in  a tew 
months  became  a great  factor  in  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

NORTHERN  PRO-SLAVERY  CHAMPIONS. 

From  1844  until  1861  the  slave-bar- 
ons were  so  intrenched  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  they  demanded  as  a 
condition  to  the  political  recognition 
of  any  Northern  leader  that  they 
publicly  commit  themselves  by  deeds 
as  well  as  words  to  their  service. 
They  demanded  that  all  northern 
aspirants  to  the  Presidency  should,  in 
addition  to  their  general  subser- 
viency, give  undoubted  evidence  of 
their  fidelity  and  fitness  for  so  ex- 
alted a position,  by  causing  to  be  cap- 
tured and  returned  to  the  South  any 
fugitive  slaves  who  might  be  found 
in  the  cities  of  their  residence. 

Whereupon,  the  partisans  of  Fil- 
more,  then  the  acting  President,  who 
after  approving  the  fugitive  slave  bill 
was  intriguing  for  the  Whig  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1852,  caused 
the  officials  of  Filmore’s  own  appoint- 
menl  to  seize  at  his  home  in  Buffalo 
and  return  a fugitive  slave  in  order 
that  the  slave  barons  might  know 
that  their  recently  enacted  slave- 


catching  law  could  be  executed  in  the 
city  of  Filmore’s  residence,  and  so 
executed  that  they  could  be  eye-wit- 
nesses to  the  subserviency  of  their 
allies,  who  everywhere  in  that  day 
abounded  throughout  the  North. 
The  manner  in  which  that  disgrace- 
ful act  was  performed  at  Buffalo  was 
so  shocking  in  its  brutality,  that  after 
Filmore’s  retirement  from  the  Presi- 
dency, he  drifted  into  obscurity  and 
died  unwept  and  unlamented. 

Webster’s  friends  in  Boston  joined 
with  alacrity  in  sending  Sims  back  to 
slavery,  hoping  by  this  shameful  act 
of  abasement  to  commend  their  great 
political  idol  to  the  slave-barons  for 
President.  He  did  not  get  a single 
vote  from  them  in  the  nominating 
convention,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
tired to  his  home  in  Marshfield  and 
saw,  as  did  Belshazzer  of  old,  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  Wherever 
he  turned  his  eyes  there  appeared  the 
sentence  of  doom,  as  out  of  the  dark- 
ness came  the  hand  with  index  finger 
pointing  to  the  words,  “The  7th  of 
March.” 

Mr.  Webster  died  a disappointed 
and  humiliated  man,  with  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  the  slave-bar- 
ons could  be  as  exacting  and  false  to 
him  as  to  one  of  their  own  bondmen. 

The  pulpit  was  but  little,  if  any, 
behind  in  its  base  subserviency.  A 
fire-bell  at  night  could  not  empty  a 
fashionable  church  in  Boston  or  New 
York  quicker  than  it  would  then  have 
been  emptied  if  its  parson  had  hon- 
estly prayed  or  preached  for  the  lib- 
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eration  of  the  slave.  So  debasing  and 
brutal  .was  this  infernal  spirit,  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  of  Boston,  pub- 
licly declared  ‘‘ that  if  the  Constitu- 
tion required  it,  he  would  send  his 
own  mother  back  into  slavery.”  And 
yet,  this  self-righteous  worshipper  of 
Mammon  and  the  Constitution 
claimed  to  be  an  American  citizen 
and  a descendant  of  the  Puritans  ! 

After  such  a statement  of  our  moral 
condition  as  a nation,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  when  I tell  you  that  this  re- 
verend individual  was  but  an  exag- 
gerated type  of  a whole  generation  of 
vipers,  who,  in  i86i,  rolled  up  their 
eyes  in  holy  horror,  and  demanded 
peace  at  any  price  and  our  absolute 
submission  to  the  terms  of  the  slave- 
barons  ; everywhere  crying  out  : 
“ Give  us  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and 
the  Union  as  it  was.”  And  many  so- 
called  statesmen  in  the  North  lifted 
up  their  voices  in  chorus  and  wept 
and  said — Amen. 

MR.  LINCOLN,  AS  HE  APPEARED  ON  THE 
PLAINS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

I present  you  this  dark  and  sad 
picture  in  order  that  I may  show  you 
more  distinctly  the  colossal  form  and 
plain  but  manly  face  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Behold  him,  as  at  the 
tomb  of  the  martyred  Lovejoy  and 
on  the  plains  of  Illinois  he  emerges 
unheralded  from  the  shadow  of  this 
national  degradation  and  national  dis- 
honor, and  with  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness  on  his  lips,  proclaims  : 
*‘A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 


not stand.”  “ I believe  this  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  permanently, 
half  slave  and  half  free.”  That  was 
the  keynote  which  touched  the  hearts 
and  anointed  the  eyes  of  millions.  It 
was  in  that  dark  hour  the  fitly  spoken 
word,  and  like  an  eternal  ray  of  light 
it  illuminated  the  dim  and  shadowy 
future. 

THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  JOINT  DEBATES. 

In  this  spirit,  and  on  this  elevated 
moral  plane,  Mr.  Lincoln  met  Mr. 
Douglas  and  conducted  his  great 
campaign  in  Illinois,  and  successfully 
drove  him  from  every  controverted 
position.  Subsequently,  in  his  des- 
peration, Mr.  Douglas  declared  “ that 
he  did  not  care  whether  slavery  was 
voted  up  or  voted  down.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  care,  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation  cared,  every  hon- 
est man  in  the  world  cared  whether 
slavery  was  voted  up  or  voted  down. 
And  when  I beard  Mr.  Lincoln  pro- 
claim at  Alton  “ that  it  was  a question 
between  right  and  wrong,”  his  face 
glowed  as  if  tinged  with  a halo,  and 
to  me  he  looked  the  prophet  of  hope 
and  joy,  when  with  dignity  and  em- 
phasis he  said  : “ That  is  the  real 

issue.  That  is  the  issue  that-  will 
continue  in  this  country  when  these 
poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and 
myself  shall  be  silent.  It  is  the  eter- 
nal struggle  between  these  two  prin- 
ciples, right  and  wrong,  throughout 
the  world.  They  are  the  two  princi- 
ples that  have  stood  face  to  face  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  ever 
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continue  to  struggle,  until  the  com- 
mon right  of  humanity  shall  ultim- 
ately triumph.” 

The  tongues  of  these  two  men  have 
been  silent  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
The  one  who  did  care  “ whether  sla- 
very was  voted  up  or  voted  down  ” 
will  live  in  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  countrymen  and  mankind  ; 
while  he  who  declared  “ that  he  did 
not  care  ” will  only  be  remembered 
as  the  man  whom  Abraham  Lincoln 
defeated  for  President. 

RESULT  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION IN  i860. 

Two  years  after  his  defeat  for  Sen- 
ator, Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  and 
elected  President,  receiving  180  elec- 
toral votes  and  Judge  Douglas  but 
12  electoral  votes.  Breckinridge  of 
Kentucky  received  72  votes,  and  Bell 
of  Tennessee  39  votes. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes 
cast,  the  choice  of  a President  would, 
as  provided  by  that  indefensible  and 
and  anti-democratic  provision  of  our 
Constitution,  have  devolved  on  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  State 
having  one  vote  (except  where  the 
Congressional  delegation  was  equally 
divided),  in  which  event  its  vote 
would  be  lost.  The  choice  of  a Pre- 
sident at  that  time  by  the  House 
would  have  been  limited  to  either 
Lincoln,  Breckinridge  or  Bell.  The 
conspirators  put  Breckinridge  elec- 
toral tickets  in  the  Northern  States 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding Douglas  from  the  three  high- 


est, and  thus  keeping  him  out  of  the 
contest  in  the  House. 

An  election  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  a President  for  1860-61 
was  part  of  the  original  programme 
of  the  conspirators  when  they  delib- 
erately divided  the  Democratic  party 
at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  and  de- 
termined to  defeat  Douglas.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  had  that  election 
gone  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, than  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
not  have  been  chosen  President,  as 
the  Republicans  could  not  have  com- 
manded the  votes  of  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  States  to  ekct  him. 

With  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s office,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
conspirators  until  they  had  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  the  result 
would  have  been  a so-called  compro- 
mise and  the  election  of  Breckin- 
ridge. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, no  mortal  man  can  even  now 
presage  what  would  have  been  the 
ultimate  result  had  Breckinridge  at 
that  time  been  clothed  with  the 
power  of  the  Presidential  office. 

That  this  country  would  have  be- 
come a consolidated  slave  empire  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Breckin- 
ridge is  more  than  probable.  The 
pro-slavery  amendment  to  our  Na- 
tional Constitution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Northern  compromisers 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  (and 
ratified  by  the  vote  of  Ohio),  would 
have  been  engrafted  into  the  National 
Constitution,  and  slavery  thus  en- 
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trenched  could  not  have  been  abol- 
ished except  by  the  consent  of  every 
State,  thus  practically  making  slavery 
constitutional  and  perpetual,  with  no 
remedy  for  its  abolition  but  armed 
revolution.  Fortunately  for  the 
future  of  the  Republic,  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
election  defeated  this  deeply  laid 
plot  of  the  pro-slavery  conspirators 
and  their  subsequent  mad  rebellion, 
and  war  on  the  Union  enabled  him 
and  the  National  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  and  make  the  nation  all  free^ 
instead  of  all  slave. 

From  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  in- 
auguration until  the  tragic  close  of 
his  eventful  life,  no  one  who  did  not 
know  and  often  see  him,  can  portray 
the  tremendous  mental  and  physical 
strain  under  which  he  labored,  nor 
can  human  tongue  describe  the  innu- 
merable petty  annoyances  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  nor  the  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  which  he  encoun- 
tered and  mastered. 

MR.  LINCOLN  AND  THE  RADICAL  WING 
OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  beyond  all 
question,  as  deeply  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  saving  the  Union  as 
any  one  of  the  great  men  with  whom 
I served,  there  were  often  radical  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  to  that  end. 
This  was  in  large  part  the  result  of 
early  political  training  and  political 
affiliation  of  the  men,  who  were  lead- 
ers in  the  Republican  party. 

The  advanced  or  radical  wing  of 
the  Republican  party  was  made  up 


largely  of  men  who  had  been  the  re- 
cognized leaders  of  the  anti-slavery 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  Such 
men  as  Rantoul,  Sumner  and  Bout- 
well,  of  massachusetts  ; Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine  ; Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire  ; David  Wilmot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; General  Dix  and  Governor 
Fenton,  of  New  York  ; Chase  and 
others  in  Ohio  ; Julian,  of  Indiana  ; 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois  ; Doolittle,  of 
Wisconsin  ; Bingham  and  Beaman, 
of  Michigan  ; Frank  P.  Blair  and 
Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri,  and  many 
others  whom  I need  not  name. 

These  men  were  all  trained  in  the 
school  of  Jefferson,  and  our  personaL 
and  political  affiliations  had  been 
with  the  anti-slavery  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  trained  in  the 
old  Whig  party,  and  Henry  Clay,  its 
great  compromising  chief,  was  his 
early  political  leader,  and  he  voted 
for  General  Scott  for  President  in 
I852,  notwithstanding  the  platform 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I voted 
that  year  for  Hale  and  Julian,  because 
of  the  offensive  Democratic  platform, 
which  was  no  more  objectionable  than 
that  of  the  Whigs. 

I have  not  read  either  of  those  plat- 
forms since  1852,  but  if  young 
students  of  political  history  will  go 
into  any  library  and  read  them,  they 
will  be  found  practically  duplicates, 
and  so  subservient  to  the  slave-barons, 
as  to  make  the  cheek  of  every  true 
American  blush  with  shame  to-day. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  the 
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Presidency,  he  had  not  advanced  as 
far  beyond  the  old  party  platforms  as 
Sumner  and  Chase,  Hale  and  Wil- 
mot,  and  the  men  who  had  crossed 
the  Rubicon  and  voted  for  Hale  and 
Julian  in  1852.  But  within  two  years 
he  was  abreast  of  them,  and  before 
the  close  of  his  life  they  recognized 
him  as  their  leader. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  at  the 
outset  our  differences  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln should  have  been  marked  and 
pronounced  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  confronted 
us  ? 

We  were  disappointed,  to  begin 
with,  in  the  make  up  of  his  Cabinet. 
I wanted  Fessenden  of  Maine,  or  Col- 
lamer  of  Vermont,  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Governor  Morgan  of  New  York 
or  Zack  Chandler  of  Michigan,  for 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  of  Ohio,  for  Secretary  of 
War,  Henry  Winter  Davis  of  Mary- 
land, for  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
George  W.  Summers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
James  Speed  of  Kentucky,  Postmas- 
ter-General, and  Edmund  Bates  of 
Missouri,  for  Attorney-General. 

These  men  were  all  old  line  Whigs, 
except  Mr.  Stanton,  and  not  one  of 
the  border  slave  States  had  voted  for 
Mr.  Lincoln.  I proposed  as  a matter 
of  expediency,  to  strengthen  the 
Union  sentiment  in  the  border  slave 
States  by  loading  their  conservative 
Union  Whig  leaders  with  the  honors 
and  patronage  of  the  Government. 
And  then,  I did  not  think  it  expedi- 


ent to  take  Seward  or  Chase  or  Cam^ 
eron  out  of  the  Senate. 

Instead  of  75,000  men  for  three 
months,  I wanted  the  call  issued  for 
500,000  men  for  the  war.  Instead  of 
committing  ourselves  in  any  way  on 
the  question  of  slavery  and  the  status 
of  slaves,  we  thought  that  the  proc- 
lamation should  simply  promise  that 
all  persons  who  were  loyal  to  the 
government  and  gave  it  their  sup- 
port should  receive  the  protection  of 
the  government.  I wanted  the  war 
to  be  conducted  strictly  according  to 
the  laws  of  war,  and  the  army  to  be 
moved  not  in  conformity  with  party 
platforms  or  the  decree  of  any  court, 
which  might  be  presided  over  by 
some  timid  or  disloyal  judge.  I 
wanted  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
suspended  wherever,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  the 
local  police  authorities  could  not  en- 
force the  law,  and  the  public  safety 
required  it.  In  short,  I wanted  the 
war  conducted  as  if  we  were  in 
earnest,  and  determined  to  preserve 
the  Union  at  whatever  cost;  and  I 
believed  then,  as  we  all  believe  now, 
that  the  only  way  at  that  time  to 
secure  an  enduring  peace  was  to 
destroy  the  slave  power  and  make 
such  a rebellion  forever  impossible  in 
the  future. 

The  entire  radical  wing  of  the 
party  were  opposed  to  the  authority 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  assumed  to  reor- 
ganize the  rebel  State  governments. 
Our  discussions  on  this  subject  were 
often  set  and  sharp.  We  finally  told 
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him  that  if  he  attempted  to  carry  out 
his  programme  without  the  consent 
or  approval  of  Congress,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  re- 
fuse to  count  the  electoral  votes  even 
if  they  should  be  cast  for  him  by 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  and  we 
did  so  refuse  to  permit  their  votes  to 
be  counted. 

And  yet,  through  all  these  earnest 
discussions,  sometimes  waxing  warm, 
as  they  of  necessity  did,  there  never 
was  any  estrangement  between  us, 
nor  an  unkind  act  to  be  recalled  or 
regretted. 

MR.  Lincoln’s  mental  constitution. 

There  was  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  mental 
constitution  a marvelous  blending  of 
sunshine  and  shadow,  of  earnestness 
and  innocent  fun,  of  profound  thought 
and  delightful  humor,  of  hopeful 
prophecy  and  inexorable  logic. 

In  estimating  the  metal  and  moral 
qualities  of  any  man  of  mark,  it  is 
due  to  him,  not  less  than  to  ourselves 
that  we  form  a rational  judgment  by 
a careful  analysis  of  all  the  peculiar 
traits  and  moods  which  go  so  largely 
to  make  up  the  life  and  character 
of  every  such  man. 

This  analysis  I made  for  myself 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  President,  and 
while  I shall  express  freely  and 
frankly  my  deliberately  formed 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  character,  I 
will  be*  warranted  in  presenting  a 
few  of  his  striking  utterances  and 
well  authtenicated  acts,  so  that  you 
may  form  an  independent  opinion 
for  yourselves. 


Before  such  an  assembly  and  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  I may  properly 
relate  two  or  three  occurrences  which 
will  illustrate  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  managed  all  kinds  and  con- 
ditions of  men. 

THE  WAY  MR.  LINCOLN  MANAGED  MR. 

GREELEY. 

During  the  war  the  number  of  vol- 
unteer peace  negotiators,  who  made 
pilgrimage  to  Washington,  and 
occupied  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
members  of  Congress,  were  legion. 

This  brigade  of  budding  Talley- 
rands  was  made  up  largely  of  peace 
cranks.  Confederate  sympathizers 
gentlemen  ambitious  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  by  playing  the  role  of 
mediators,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  political  schemers,  who  kept  the 
President,  and  all  public  men  in 
Washington  who  would  listen  to 
them,  awake  at  night,  as  they  poured 
into  their  unwilling  ears  their  vision- 
ary schemes. 

It  was  a time  of  fighting  and  sup- 
plying the  sinews  of  wars  to  our 
armies,  and  not  for  the  game  of 
diplomacy,  except  so  far  as  such 
diplomacy  tended  to  support  armies 
in  the  field  and  maintain  peace 
abroad  until  treason  was  destroyed 
at  home. 

We  were  particularly  anxious  that 
no  act  should  be  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  by  any  possibility,  could 
be  distorted  by  European  nations 
into  a recognition  of  the  Confederate 
government. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  one  of  those  who 
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had  worried  the  President  by  insist- 
ing on  opening  negotiations  with  the 
Confederate  Commissioners  at  Ni- 
agara Falls,  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing an  early  peace. 

The  world  and  Mr.  Greeley  were 
alike  surprised  one  morning  by  the 
public  announcement  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  authorized  Mr.  Greeley  to 
proceed  to  Niagara  Falls  and  see 
what  he  could  do  as  an  apostle  of 
peace.  This  was  a “commission” 
which  Mr.  Greeley  did  not  expect  and 
had  not  sought.  But,  after  all  he 
had  said  and  written,  he  could  not 
very  well  decline  it.  Everybody  was 
up  in  arms  against  intrusting  any  one 
with  such  a mission,  and  of  all  other 
men  the  guileless  philosopher  of  the 
Tribu?ie.  Of  course,  I was  among  the 
first  at  the  White  House  to  protest. 
Mr.  Lincoln  explained  to  me  why  he 
did  it,  and  added,  “Don’t  you  worr}-; 
nothing  will  come  of  it,”  and  there 
did  not.  Mr.  Greeley  accomplished 
nothing,  and  was  supremely  dis- 
gusted with  himself  for  what  he 
had  said  and  done  in  the  matter  of 
peace  negotiations  at  Niagara  Falls, 
and  never  again  troubled  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  direction. 

This  humorous  stroke  of  diplomacy 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  nipped  in 
the  bud  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
scores  of  would-be  negotiators,  and 
gave  him  and  all  public  men  at 
Washington  comparative  peace  from 
their  importunities. 


Julian’s  story  of  lovejoy  ani> 

STANTON. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  manner  of  dealing 
with  men  of  fiery  temperaments  is 
well  illustrated  in  a story  told  by 
Hon.  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana, 
in  a magazine  article  some  four  or 
five  years  ago.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of 
Illinois,  at  the  head  of  some  self-ap- 
pointed committee,  had  called  on  the 
President,  and  after  explaining  the 
scheme  which  they  had  in  hand  look- 
ing to  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  Western  soldiers,  procured  an 
order  from  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  its  execution. 
Lovejoy  and  his  committee  repaired 
at  once  to  the  War  Department,  and 
after  explaining  the  matter,  Mr. 
Stanton  peremptorily  refused  to 
comply  with  it.  “But,”  said  the  im- 
pulsive Lovejoy,  “we  have  the  Presi- 
dent’s order  here  with  us,  sir.” 
‘Did  Lincoln  give  you  an  order  of 
that  kind  ?”  roared  the  irate  Secre- 
tary. “He  did,  sir,”  answered  Love- 
joy. “Then  he  is  a damned  fool,” 
said  the  fiery  Stanton.  “ Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  President  is  a 
damned  fool  ?”  asked  the  bewildered 
Lovejoy.  “Yes,”  again  roared  the 
Secretary,  “if  he  gave  you  such  an 
order  as  that.”  The  amazed  Con- 
gressman and  his  committee  immed- 
iately returned  to  the  White  House 
and  reported  in  full  the  result  of 
their  visit. 

“Did  Stanton  say  I was  a damned 
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fool  ?”  asked  the  President,  and 
Lovejoy  and  his  committee  joined  in 
affirming  that  he  did.  After  a 
moment  or  two  the  President  said, 
“Well,  gentlemen,  if  Stanton  said  I 
was  a damned  fool,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  about  this,  for 
Stanton  is  nearly  always  right.  I 
must  see  the  Secretary  about  it 
before  anything  can  be  done.”  Only 
a great  man  could  have  so  born  him- 
self. 

NASBY  QUOTED  ON  ASHLEY. 

On  no  one  subject  did  we  disagree 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  so  radically  as  that 
of  reconstruction.  It  was  a subject 
ever  present  with  me,  from  the  day  I 
laid  before  my  committee  the  first  re- 
construction bill  which  I drew  up  at 
the  extra  session  of  Congress  in  July, 

i86i. 

I assumed  from  the  first  that  we 
should  put  down  the  rebellion,  and 
that  the  question  of  questions  would 
be  the  reorganization  of  constitution- 
al governments  in  the  seceded  States, 
as  a condition  to  their  representation 
in  Congress. 

Had  Mr.  Lincoln  lived,  I believe  he 
would  eventually  have  adopted  the 
views  held  by  a majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress. 

After  an  unusually  long  and  warm 
discussion  one  morning  on  this  sub- 
ject, I rose  to  go,  quite  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  my  interview  and 
exhibiting  a little  more  feeling  than  I 
ought,  when  the  President  called  out, 
and  said:  “Ashley,  that  was  a great 
speech  you  made  out  in  Ohio  the 


other  day.”  I turned,  and,  I fear  with 
some  irritation  in  both  manner  and 
voice,  said:  “I  have  made  no  speech 
anywhere,  Mr.  President,  and  have 
not  been  out  of  Washington.”  He 
laughed  and  said:  “Well,  I see  Nas- 
by  says  that  in  consequence  of  one 
speech  made  by  Jim  Ashley,  four 
hundred  thousand  niggers  moved  in- 
to Wood  county  last  week,  and  it  must 
have  taken  a great  speech  to  do  that.” 
Of  course  I joined  in  the  laugh,  and 
then  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  kindly  man- 
ner, said:  “Come  up  soon,  Ashley, 
and  we  will  take  up  reconstruction 
again.” 

By  the  gentlest  of  methods  this 
great  leader  held  together  all  the  dis- 
cordant elements  in  the  Republican 
party,  both  in  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. 

JUDGE  Holman’s  testimony. 

I could  relate  from  personal  know- 
ledge incidents  which  would  illustrate 
his  unaffected  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness. But  instead  of  telling  one  of 
my  own  I will  relate  one  that  is  fresh- 
er to  me,  and  may  be  to  you.  I read 
it  on  the  cars  while  on  my  way  home. 
It  was  told  only  a day  or  two  ago  by 
Judge  Holman*  of  Indiana,  long  a 
leading  Democratic  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  one  of  the  best  men  with 
whom  I served.  This  is  his  testi- 
mony: 

“ I can  see  how  Lincoln  erred  on 
the  side  of  humanity.  His  nature  was 
essentially  humane.  That  was  the 
charm  of  his  character.  But  he  was 
an  able  man,  too.  You  ask  me  if  I 
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have  not  seen  a good  many  men  like 
Lincoln  in  southern  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois. I at  first  though  I should  say 
yes,  that  I knew  four  or  five,  but  not 
one  of  these,  though  he  may  have 
had  a superficial  resemblance  to  Lin- 
coln, had  anything  of  Lincoln’s  real- 
ity. He  was  such  a plain  person  that 
people  often  misconceived  him  and 
thought  him  to  be  artful.  He  was 
polite,  but  his  plainess  was  also  a 
genuine  endowment.  I recall  when  I 
went  to  see  him  about  a boy,  the  son 
of  a postmaster,  who  had  opened  a 
letter,  and  in  it  was  some  money  and 
he  took  the  money.  His  parents  were 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  sorrow, 
for  the  boy  had  never  done  anything 
wrong  before.  Judge  Sweet  of  our 
State  sent  by  me  to  Mr.  Lincoln  an 
appeal  for  the  boy’s  pardon.  It  seems 
that  under  the  war  pressure  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  in  that  post  office  of 
opening  the  mails  to  see  what  the 
rebels  on  the  Kentucky  shore  were 
about.  The  boy  had  seen  them  open 
the  letters  of  other  people,  and  the 
example  had  infected  him,  and  this’ 
letter  having  some  money  in  it,  he 
took  the  money  from  fright  or  from 
some  other  reason.  I went  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  he  said:  ‘Sweet  is  an 
awful  rebel,  but  Sweet  is  an  honest 
man  if  there  ever  was  one.  I know 
his  handwriting.  He  is  a bad  rebel, 
but  he  won’t  tell  a lie.  If  Sweet  says 
that  this  boy  ought  to  be  pardoned,  I 
reckon  it  will  have  to  be  so.’  So  he 
pardoned  the  boy.  Now,  a man  from 
my  part  of  the  world  could  under- 


stand that  to  be  natural  and  not  art- 
ful. Lincoln  was  able,  shrewd,  but 
above  all  tender.” 

THE  WADE  AND  DAVIS  MANIFESTO. 

The  first  time  I called  at  the  White 
House,  after  Senator  Wade  and 
Henry  Winter  Davis  issued  their  cele- 
brated manifesto  against  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  President,  as  he  advanced  to  take 
may  hand,  said:  “Ashley,  I am  glad 
to  see  by  the  papers  that  you  refused 
to  sign  the  Wade  and  Davis  manifes- 
to.” “ Yes,  Mr.  President,”  I answer- 
ed, “I  could  not  do  that,”  and  added, 
for 

“Close  as  sin  and  suffering  joined 
We  march  to  fate  abreast.” 

It  was  a picture  as  we  thus  stood, 
my  lips  quivering  with  emotion,  while 
tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

On  many  occasions  during  the 
darkest  hours  of  our  great  conflict 
men  who  were  in  accord  were  often 
in  such  close  touch  with  each  other 
that  each  could  feel  the  pulse-beat  of 
the  other’s  heart. 

This  incident  tells  its  own  story. 
Mr.  Lincoln  regarded  both  Mr.  Wade 
and  Mr.  Davis  as  able  and  honest 
men,  and  he  knew  they  were  my  warm 
personal  friends.  He  also  knew  that 
nothing  but  a sense  of  public  duty 
could  have  separated  me  from  them. 
No  one  regretted  their  mistake  more 
than  I did  ; and,  knowing  my  close 
relations  to  them,  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  to  me  of  their 
mistake  in  the  kindest  spirit. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two 
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was  like  1890,  an  off  year  for  Repub- 
licans. After  my  election  in  1862,  I 
was  invited  by  telegraph  to  come  to 
Washington.  When  I called  on  the 
President,  he  congratulated  me  on 
my  triumph,  and  said:  “ How  did  you 
do  it?”  I answered,  “It  was  your 
emancipation  ^proclamation,  Mr. 
President,  that  did  it.”  In  a few  mo- 
ments he  said,  “ Well,  how  do  you 
like  the  proclamation  ?”  I answered 
that  I liked  it  as  far  as  it  went,  and 
added,  “but,  Mr.  President,  if  I had 
been  Commander-in-Chief,  I should 
not  have  given  the  enemy  one  hun- 
dred days’  notice  of  my  purpose  to 
strike  him,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  in  his  most  vulnerable  point,  nor 
would  I have  offered  any  apology  for 
doing  so  great  and  noble  an  act.”  He 
laughed  and  enjoyed  my  hit,  and  after 
a moment’s  pause  said,  “Ashley,  that’s 
a centre  shot.” 

MR.  LINCOLN  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS. 

No  one  event  during  the  entire 
War  of  the  Rebellion  alarmed  us  so 
much  as  the  meeting  at  Hampton 
Roads,  between  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  Judge 
Campbell,  formerly  of  our  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Seward. 

The  night  I learned  that  “Blair’s 
scheme,”  as  it  was  called,  was  about 
to  be  attempted,  I went  to  the  White 
House  and  protested  against  it.  When 
it  became  known  that  Mr.  Seward  had 
actually  gone  down  to  Hampton 
Roads  alone,  every  loyal  man  in 
Washington  was  white  with  indigna- 
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tion,  and  the  demand  was  made  that 
the  President  should  go  down  at  once 
unless  Mr.  Seward  was  recalled.  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  down,  and  again  noth- 
ing was  done.  Mr.  Lincoln  success- 
fully handled  the  wily  Confederate 
Commissioners  at  this  meeting — put 
them  thoroughly  in  the  wrong,  and 
so  defeated  their  last  desperate  efforts 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  fate 
that  all  men  of  judgment  then  knew 
to  be  inevitable  if  the  Union  men  of 
the  nation  but  did  their  duty. 

Before  Mr.  Lincoln  started  for 
Hampton  Roads,  he  said  to  a friend 
of  mine  “that  nothing  would  come  of 
it,”  and  when  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington we  knew  that  the  end  of  the 
Confederacy  was  near,  and  that  the 
Union  was  to  remain  unbroken. 

Constitutionally  cautious,  and  by 
political  training  a conservative,  Mr. 
Lincoln  nevertheless  kept  abreast  of 
public  opinion,  and  in  his  last  annual 
message  to  Congress  announced  with 
a clearness  of  statement  which  could 
not  be  misinterpreted,  and  with  an 
impressiveness  befitting  the  dignity 
of  his  great  office,  that — 

“In  presenting  the  abandonment  of 
armed  resistance  to  national  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  as 
the  only  indispensable  condition  to 
ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  I retract  nothing  here- 
tofore said  as  to  slavery.  I repeat 
the  declaration  made  a year  ago,  that 
while  I remain  in  my  present  position 
I shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or 
modify  the  emancipation  proclama- 
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tion,  nor  shall  I return  to  slavery  any 
person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of 
that  proclamation  or  by  any  of  the 
acts  of  Congress. 

“ If  the  people  should,  by  whatever 
mode  or  means,  make  it  an  executive 
duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons, 
another,  and  not  I,  must  be  the  in- 
strument to  perform  it.” 

GREAT  EVENTS  DEVELOP  GREAT  MEN. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  mankind 
have  great  men  produced  great 
events.  It  is  great  events  which  de- 
velop great  men.  But  for  the  rebel- 
lion our  matchless  generals.  Grant 
and  Thomas,  Sherman  and  Sheridan, 
would  have  been  unknown  in  history 
as  great  soldiers,  and  not  one  nor  all 
of  them  could  have  produced  such  a 
rebellion.  But  for  that  attempted 
revolution  scores  of  men  in  civil  life 
who  will  appear  in  history  as  among 
our  leading  statesmen,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  unknown  in 
the  councils  of  the  Republic  ; they 
would  have  passed  their  lives  in  do- 
mestic or  business  pursuits  had  not 
the  opportunity  been  given  them  of 
service  in  the  great  conflict  for  saving 
the  nation’s  life.  And  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  had  not  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship which  could  conspire  and  plot 
and  surround  himself  with  followers 
to  inaugurate  a revolution.  He  was 
pre-eminently  fitted  by  nature  to  be 
the  representative  of  law  and  order, 
to  group  and  bind  together  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic  who  were  desir- 
ous of  peace  and  union,  and  to  pre- 
serve liberty  and  constitutional  gov- 


ernment. As  an  historical  figure  he 
was,  in  fact,  a product  of  the  great 
anti-slavery  revolution  of  which  he 
became  the  recognized  leader.  But 
for  the  slave-baron’s  rebellion  it 
might  never  have  been  his  lot 

“The  applause  of  listning  Senates  to  com- 
mand ; 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise  ; 

To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a smiling  land, 

And  read  his  history  in  a nation’s  eyes.” 

MR.  LINCOLN  AS  EXECUTIVE,  DIPLO- 
MAT AND  MILITARY  COMMANDER. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  boyhood  and 
early  manhood  to  meet  and  to  know 
a number  of  the  able  statesmen  of 
this  country  who  were  in  power  prior 
to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

During  my  service  in  Congress  I 
came  to  know  more  intimately  the 
men  who  were  in  public  life  during 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I 
often  compared  them  with  the  idols  of 
my  boyhood.  I need  not  tell  you 
that  I am  better  able  now  to  judge 
character  than  I was  then,  and  to 
compare  them  with  Mr.  Lincoln. 

As  an  Executive,  charged  with  the 
care  and  responsibility  of  a great 
government  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  with  the  organization 
and  direction  of  great  armies,  he  was 
as  I estimate  men,  an  abler  and  safer 
President  than  Webster  or  Clay,  or 
Chase  or  Seward  would  have  been 
under  like  conditions  and  surrounded 
by  like  environments. 

As  a diplomat,  he  was  the  superior 
of  Talleyrand,  for  without  duplicity 
or  falsehood  [he  moulded,  and  ccn- 
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quered  with  truth  as  his  weapon  and 
candor  for  his  defensive  armor. 

As  a military  strategist  and  com- 
mander, he  was  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  his  great  generals. 

As  a man,  he  was  merciful  and  just 
and  absolutely  without  pride  or  arro- 
gance ; and  to  crown  all,  there  was 
an  atmosphere  surrounding  his  daily 
life  which  made  friendships  that  last 
beyond  the  grave. 

“ He  was  a man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.” 

JACKSON  ON  HORSEBACK  AND  LINCOLN 
ON  FOOT. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Republic  two  men 
filled  the  Presidential  office  whose 
personality  stands  out  pre-eminently 
conspicuous  above  those  who  imme- 
diately preceded  or  followed  them 
in  that  office.  Every  one  who  hears 
me  will  know  to  whom  I refer  before 
I can  pronounce  the  names  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Both  Southern  born,  they  were  un- 
questionably the  two  most  striking 
figures  of  their  day  and  generation. 
And  yet  how  unlike. 

As  I read  history,  Andrew  Jackson 
was  the  first  of  our  Presidents  who 
appeared  booted  and  spurred  and  on 
horseback  ; and  though  his  term  of 
office  was  in  a time  of  profound  peace, 
he  ruled  his  country  and  his  party 
with  an  iron  hand  and  the  autocratic 
will  of  a crowned  king. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  into  the 
Presidency  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest 
rebellion  in  history,  and  though  Com- 


mander-in-Chief of  the  mightiest 
army  then  in  the  world,  and  practi- 
cally clothed  with  unlimited  power, 
he  did  not  magnify  himself,  nor  at- 
tempt to  rule  with  military  rigor 
either  his  country  or  his  party. 

On  the  contrary,  he  sought  to  knoio'' 
the  will  of  his  countrymen  with  no>- 
thought  of  party  or  self.  He  sought 
to  know  their  will  so  that  he  might 
administer  the  government  as  the 
general  judgment  of  the  nation  should 
indicate,  but,  nevertheless,  in  accord 
with  the  promptings  of  his  own  great 
heart,  which  demanded  that  it  should 
be  administered  in  justice  and  mercy, 
“with  charity  for  all  and  malice  tow- 
ards none.” 

The  thought  that  dominated  him 
was  his  earnst  desire  to  conform  his 
acts  to  the  considerate  judgment  of 
all  loyal  men,  and  thus  be  able  the 
better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
great  office,  preserve  the  Government 
unimpaired  and  secure  its  perpetual 
unity  and  peace  by  enacting  into  con- 
stitutional law  the  legitimate  results 
of  the  war. 

For  a moment  let  there  pass  in  re- 
view before  your  mind’s  eye  the  pic- 
ture of  Andrew  Jackson  as  President 
entering  Richmond  after  the  close  of 
the  great  rebellion  (especially  if  Cal- 
houn had  been  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
feated Confederate  Government),  and 
then  recall  the  manner  in  which  every 
one  knows  that  Abraham  Lincoln  en- 
tered it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jackson 
would  have  entered  it  duly  heralded 
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and  on  horseback  amid  the  booming 
of  cannon,  the  waving  of  banners, 
and  surrounded  by  his  victorious  ar- 
my, marching  to  the  music  of  fife  and 
drum. 

Those  who  have  read  of  Jackson’s 
imperious  will  and  fiery  temper  know 
that  the  conquered  would  have  been 
made  to  feel  and  remember  the  iron 
hand  and  iron  will  of  the  conqueror. 

You  all  remember  how  Mr.  Lincoln 
entered  Richmond,  on  foot,  unher- 
alded and  practically  unattended.  He 
thus  entered  the  Capital  of  the  late 
Confederate  Government  to  teach  the 
South  and  the  nation  a needed  lesson 
— the  lesson  of  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness. 

If  he  could,  he  would  have  entered 
Richmond  bearing  aloft  the  nation’s 
banner  “unstained  by  human  blood.” 

As  he  walked  up  the  silent  and  de- 
serted streets  of  Richmond  the  col- 
ored people  were  the  only  ones  to 
meet  him,  and  they  gave  their  great 
deliverer  a timid,  quiet  and  unde- 
monstrative welcome  by  standing  on 
each  side  of  the  streets  through 
which  he  passed  with  uncovered 
heads.  During  his  walk  of  nearly 
two  miles  the  colored  children,  after 
a time,  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  at 
last  a little  girl  came  so  close  that  he 
took  the  child  by  the  hand  and  spoke 
kindly  to  it,  obeying  the  injunction  of 
that  simple  and  sublime  utterance, 
which  touches  all  human  hearts  : 
“Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not.” 

As  I look  back  and  recall  many  of 


the  wonderful  acts  of  this  wonderful 
man,  this  was,  to  me,  one  among  the 
most  impressive  and  touching,  and 
to-night  presents  to  my  mind  a pic- 
ture of  moral  grandeur,  such  as  the 
world  never  before  looked  upon,  a 
scene  such  as  the  future  can  only  wit- 
ness when  like  causes  reproduce  such 
an  occasion — and  such  a man. 

“ Ah,  if  in  coming  times 
Some  giant  evil  arise, 

And  honor  falter  and  pale. 

His  were  a name  to  conjure  with  ! 

God  send  his  like  again  ! ” 

As  the  colossal  figure  of  Lincoln 
casts  its  shadow  down  the  centuries, 
it  will  be  a guide  to  all  coming  gen- 
erations, inspiring,  as  it  did,  with 
courage  and  hope  all  loyal  men  dur- 
ing the  darkest  hours  of  the  great 
struggle  for  our  national  life,  when 
he — 

“ Faithful  stood  with  prophet  finger 
Pointing  toward  the  blest  to  be. 

When  beneath  the  spread  of  Heaven 
Every  creature  shall  be  free. 

“ Fearless  when  the  lips  of  evil 
Breathed  their  blackness  on  his  name. 
Trusting  in  a noble  life  time 
For  a spotless  after  fame.” 

And  his  contemporaries,  while  they 
live,  and  his  countrymen  for  all  time, 
will  cherish  the  thought  that  neither 
time  nor  distance,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  can  dim  the  halo 
which  surrounds  and  glorifies  the  un- 
selfish and  manly  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

James  W.  Ashley. 
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IX. 

A PEN  PICTURE  OF  1839. 


Those  who  have  followed  the 
course  of  this  narrative  have  prob- 
ably said  to  themselves,  “ It  strikes 
me  that  he  (referring  to  the  author), 
is  inclined  to  make  every  year  prior 
to  1840  either  the  commencement,  or 
the  ending,  of  some  epoch  in  the  life 
of  Chicago.”  It  may  be,  however, 
that  my  own  thoughts  have  given 
birth  to  this  suspicion;  for  I do  be- 
lieve that  there  were  few  years  which 
were  not  really  momentous,  and 
which  did  not  have  a traceable  bear- 
ing upon  the  fortunes  of  our  great 
city.  Particularly  after  the  canal 
commissioners  surveyed  their  section, 
do  the  years  seem  to  be  packed,  like 
the  loam  of  the  prairies,  with  all 
sorts  of  germs  and  seeds,  awaiting 
various  influences  to  bring  them  to 
the  stature  of  metropolitan  and  cos- 
mopolitan institutions. 

Coming  down  to  the  years  and 
months  immediately  preceding  1840, 
the  fact  should  be  made  plain  that 
these  years  and  months  formed  pre- 
eminently, the  crucial  period  of 
Chicago’s  business  character.  She 
had  had  her  few  years  of  speculative 
intoxication,  followed  by  a reaction 


— the  panic  of  1837 — when  she  came 
to  herself  and  perceived  what  insane 
acts  she  had  been  guilty  of. 

The  panic  of  1837  was  bad  enough; 
but  there  is  a delirium  of  excitement 
which  sustains  men  when  they  see 
the  ruins  falling  all  around  them 
with  their  own.  It  is  the  death-like 
stillness  which  succeeds;  the  oppres- 
sive stagnation  which  follows,  that 
try  the  business  soul.  Chicago  had 
been  riding  in  a balloon  for  several 
years;  the  balloon  had  been  pricked, 
and  Chicago  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
from  a great  height.  Would  she 
sufflciently  recover  to  do  something 
on  earth? 

While  an  answer  to  this  question 
was  gradually  evolved; while  the  sales 
at  the  land  offlce  fell  from  200,000  or 
300,000  acres  per  annum  to  almost 
nothing,  and  while  the  migration 
from  the  city  was  actually  causing  a 
decrease  of  its  population,  it  was  ex- 
tremely fortunate  that  the  building  of 
the  canal  went  on.  The  harbor  im- 
provements were  virtually  at  a stand- 
still; but  work  on  the  canal  went  on 
— every  enterprise  had  not  deserted 
Chicago!  The  great  Internal  Im- 
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provement  Scheme  had  collapsed, 
after  the  State  had  spent  $6,000,000 
upon  it,  Illinois  had  not  a single  com- 
plete railroad  to  show,  and  Chicago 
had  suffered  everything  and  gained 
nothing.  But  still  the  work  upon  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  progress- 
ed. A mere  ghost  of  the  State  Bank, 
sobered  and  pale,  almost  confined 
its  energies  to  the  disbursing  of  the 
canal  fund  and  the  redemption  of  the 
canal  scrip.  But  during  this  woeful 
year  of  1839  nearly  $1,500,000  was 
expended  upon  the  canal.  Chicago 
men  were  employed  upon  the  work, 
Chicago  merchants  received  the  bene- 
fit from  much  of  this  expenditure — 
in  fact,  Chicago,  gasping  for  the 
breath  of  life,  hung  by  the  gills  upon 
the  canal  enterprise,  until  the  trying 
ordeal  was  over  and  it  was  enabled 
to  get  again  into  deep  and  secure 
water. 

Remembering  the  general  insecur- 
ity and  suspicion  of  all  western  enter- 
prises which  then  prevailed  in  the 
centres  of  eastern  capital,  it  is  per- 
haps not  too  bold  a statement  to 
make  that  Chicago’s  existence  as  a 
city  was  not  more  in  peril  after  the 
fire  of  October,  1871,  than  after  the 
first  disastrous  conflagration  which 
she  suffered,  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1841.  The  fire  commenced  on  Lake 
street,  near  Dearborn,  the  Tremont 
House  and  seventeen  other  buildings 
being  burned,  among  which  were 
many  of  the  leading  business  houses 
in  the  city.  The  total  loss  was  about 
$70,000,  which  occurred  before  the 


times  had  at  all  revived.  Why,  then, 
did  not  Chicago  die  at  once  ? 

First,  as  stated,  the  canal;  second- 
ly, the  reason  why  Chicago  did  not  die, 
was  because  some  of  her  citizens  had 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  before  the 
panic  of  1837,  and  many  more  had 
done  so  afterwards;  they  had  come 
to  earth  like  level-headed  men,  had 
opened  their  little  factories,  machine 
and  wagon  shops,  and  founded  Chi- 
cago upon  a solid  industrial  basis. 
In  1839,  also,  she  commenced  to  rest 
upon  her  commerce.  For  some  time 
business  men  viewed,  with  consider- 
able curiosit)4  the  pile  of  wheat 
stored  in  a shanty  on  South  Water 
street,  between  Dearborn  and  Clark 
streets.  Eventually  this  was  shipped 
to  the  East  by  Giles  Williams.  For 
several  years  Walker  & Co.  had  been 
exporting  small  quantities  of  hides, 
beef  and  pork,  and  in  1839  the  pro- 
duce trade  commenced  to  bound. 
The  packing  business  was  also  an 
assured  fact. 

But  the  best  evidence  of  returning 
sense  and  the  promise  of  a prom- 
inent stability  was  the  zeal  with 
which  Chicagoans  begun  to  enter 
the  industrial  walks  of  life  George 
W.  Dole,  Archibald  Clybourne,  Gur- 
don  S.  Hubbard,  and  Sylvester  Marsh 
had  been  packing  hogs  for  six  or 
seven  years.  Earlier  still  there  had 
been  government  blacksmiths  to 
mend  the  soldiers’  guns  and  shoe 
their  horses,  and  that  trade  was  still 
represented.  Asahel  Pierce,  the 
Vermont  blacksmith,  had  been  merri- 
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ly  hammering  away  at  his  plows — 
shop  corner  of  Lake  and  Canal 
streets — through  all  the  days  of  high 
hopes  and  hard  falls.  Later,  Slow  & 
Co.  made  their  first  castings  in  the 
Chicago  furnace  on  Polk  street,  west 
side.  There  was  already  a saw  and 
shingle-mill  on  the  North  Branch, 
near  Division  street,  and  a little  brick 
yard  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  between  Dearborn  and  Clark 
streets.  Vessel  building  had  also 
made  a beginning  in  Chicago.  The 
bridge  builder,  Nelson  R.  Norton, 
had  gone  into  this  business,  and  had, 
in  1836,  seen  the  successful  launch- 
ing of  the  “Clarissa.”  But  larger 
game  was  in  store  for  the  year  1839. 

Furthermore,  for  three  years,  Jared 
Gage  had  been  conducting  our  first 
and  onl}^  flour-mill  on  the  South 
Branch,  and  Charles  Cleaver  had 
been  for  tw’o  years  in  his  nice,  two- 
story  soap  factory,  corner  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  streets.  The  Miller 
brothers  had  been  running  a tannery 
for  a number  of  years  (since  1831) 
near  the  Miller  tavern  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  river  branches.  So 
that  prior  to  our  epochal  year  of 
1839,  Chicago  had  made  considerable 
advances  outside  of  the  speculative 
walks  of  life. 

During  that  year,  as  stated,  our 
produce  trade  took  a leap  from  $26,- 
000  (in  1838)  to  $36,000,  and  the  total 
commerce  from  $593,000  to  $664,000. 
Of  the  last  named  sums,  however,  the 
export  were  $16,000  for  1838  and 


$33,000  for  1839*;  from  which  it  will 
be  easy  to  compute  how  bulky  the 
imports  were.  Traffic  had  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  in  July,  1839,  a 
regular  line  of  steamboats  was  estab- 
lished between  Chicago  and  Buffalo. 

Although  there  are  no  figures  ac- 
cessible as  to  the  growth  in  the  out- 
put of  manufactures,  still  a statement 
of  the  enterprises  which  were  inaugu- 
rated in  1839  is  a sufficient  proof  that 
Chicago  was,  more  than  ever,  getting 
to  be  both  industrious  and  industrial. 
Goose  Island,  in  the  North  Branch, 
was  the  scene  of  noticeable  activities. 
Not  only  had  vessels  been  turned  out 
of  its  shipyard,  but  two  steamers  had 
been  constructed  there  in  1838-39 — 
the  “James  Allen”  and  the  “George  W. 
Dole.”  The  most  interested  parties  in 
these  enterprises  were  George  W. 
Dole  and  John  H.  Kinzie,  their 
steamers  afterward  running  between 
St.  Joseph  and  Michigan  City. 

It  was  during  1839  that  the  metal 
manufactures  of  Chicago  first  com- 
menced to  assume  proportions  Eli- 
hu  Granger — subsequently  alderman 
— erected  a foundry  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  near  Clark  street, 
and  the  Rankin  Brothers  established 
a brass  manufactory,  further  north, 
on  Illinois  street.  Smaller  industries 
in  this  line  sprung  up,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Furnace,  on  the  west  side,  was 
still  busy.  This  year,  also,  marks  the 
beginning  of  Chicago’s  immense 


* From  reports  of  the  Collector  of  the  Port. 
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brewing  industries,  in  the  little  build- 
ing occupied  by  William  Till,  at  the 
corner  of  Pine  street  and  Chicago 
avenue.  It  did  seem  at  this  time,  as 
if  the  North  Side — now  peculiarly  the 
residence  district  of  Chicago — was 
destined  to  be  the  manufacturing 
section. 

In  brief,  the  manufactories  were  : 
West  side:  Two  candle  and  soap; 
one  sash,  door  and  blind;  one  flour 
mill;  one  foundry;  and  one  machine 
shop. 

South  side:  One  fanning  mill;  three 
wagon  and  carriage;  one  sash  and 
door;  two  tanning;  one  grain  cradle. 

North  side:  One  fanning  mill;  two 
iron;  one  wagon  and  carriage;  two 
brewing;  one  distilling;  one  steam 
saw-mill;  two  sash  and  door;  one 
tanning;  one  buhrstone;  one  pump; 
one  match-making  and  brick-mak- 
ing. 

The  manufacturers  on  the  west 
side  were  scattered  from  Washing- 
ton to  Polk  streets,  as  far  west  as 
Jefferson.  The  flour  mill  was  located 
at  what  would  now  be  the  west  end 


of  Van  Buren  street  bridge.  The 
factories  on  the  south  side  were 
sprinkled  along  the  South  Branch 
and  the  Main  river,  between  Market 
street  and  Wabash  avenue,  and  Lake 
was  the  principal  business  street,  and 
Randolph  a favorite  thoroughfare 
for  the  wagon  and  carriage  makers. 
There  was  a little  tannery  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Madison  and 
Clark  streets. 

The  manufacturing  district  of  the 
north  side  covered  far  more  territory. 
The  foundries,  the  fanning  and 
pump  factories  and  carriage  shops 
were  within  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
of  the  river,  between  Dearborn 
avenue  and  State  street.  Capt. 
Huntoon’s  steam  saw-mill,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  on  the  North  Branch, 
near  Dursin,  while  the  tiny  breweries 
and  distillery  were  near  the  lake,  the 
latter  on  Illinois  street,  and  the 
former  close  together  on  Chicago 
avenue.  All  the  warehouses  were 
built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 

H.  G.  Cutler. 
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JOHN  W.  JACKSON. 


The  annals  of  Chicago  have  been 
prolific  of  characters,  the  stories  of 
whose  lives  should  be  preserved  for 
the  benefit  and  encouragement  of 
those  who  come  after  them,  who  may 
glean  therefrom  much  that  will  con- 
tribute to  their  success.  Especially 
interesting  and  encouraging  are  the 
records  of  the  experiences  of  the 
pioneer  settlers,  to  that  class  of  young 
men  who  are  dependent  upon  their 
own  resources, who  must  be  continual- 
ly reminded  thereby,  of  the  fact,  that 
industry,  integrity  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  seldom  fail  to  be  properly  re- 
warded. The  successful  men  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  city,  those 
who  have  amassed  fortunes,  who  have 
made  substantial  improvements,  and 
contributed  in  various  ways  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  metropolis  have 
come  from  all  the  wmlks  and  callings 
of  life.  Lawyers,  doctors,  merchants, 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  every  class, 
have  wrought  successfully  in  their 
respective  callings  and  fortune  seems 
to  have  distributed  her  favors  with 
an  impartial  hand. 

Conspicuous  among  these  worthy 


pioneers,  whose  early  struggles  have 
obtained  for  them  a place  among  the 
affluent  citizens  of  Chicago,  is  John 
W.  Jackson,  who  left  his  ancestral 
home  in  England,  a young  man,  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Riston, 
eleven  miles  from  the  famous  old 
town  of  Hull,  September  25th,  1809. 

His  father,  Robert  Jackson,  was  an 
English  farmer  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  as  a child  he  enjoyed 
fair  educational  advantages.  At  an 
early  age,  however,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  earn  his  own  living, 
which  he  did  by  obtaining  employ- 
ment with  a neighboring  farmer.  Be- 
fore he  attained  his  majority  he  de- 
termined to  come  to  America,  and  at 
the  end  of  a voyage  of  something  less 
than  five  weeks,  in  those  days  con- 
sidered a quick  voyage,  he  landed  at 
Quebec,  with  just  monev  enough  in 
his  pocket  to  take  him  to  Montreal, 
the  objective  point  of  his  journey. 

Disappointed  in  securing  profitable 
employment  at  Montreal  he  worked 
at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do,  until 
he  had  gathered  enough  money  to- 
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gether  to  take  him  to  what  was  then 
known  as  Little  York,  since  become 
the  city  of  Toronto. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  latter  place, 
a Halifax  shilling  was  the  sum  total 
of  his  cash  possessions,  and  this  he 
offered  to  a teamster  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  meet,  as  a consideration  for 
carrying  his  trunk  to  a lodging  house. 
The  kind-hearted  teamster — Thomas 
Coke — afterwards  a warm  friend  and 
business  partner  of  Mr.  Jackson  in 
Chicago,  understanding  his  situation, 
declined  to  take  from  the  young  man 
his  last  shilling  and  performed  the 
required  service  free  of  charge. 

Stopping  only  one  day  in  Toronto, 
Mr.  Jackson  made  his  way  into  the 
country  where  he  obtained  employ- 
ment with  a farmer  living  near  the 
village  of  New  Market.  Here  he  re- 
mained something  more  than  a year, 
receiving  fair  compensation  for  his 
services.  Carefully  hoarding  his  earn- 
ings he  invested  them  in  a small  farm 
and  began  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  be  able  to  en- 
gage in  agricultural  pursuits  on  his 
own  account.  His  first  investment, 
however,  turned  out  unfortunately, 
and,  through  the  dishonesty  of  a sup- 
posed friend,  he  lost  the  small  amount 
of  his  accumulations. 

Again  he  determined  to  seek  a new 
location,  and,  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, made  his  way  to  Detroit, 
Michigan.  He  remained  in  Detroit 
one  night  and  after  paying  for  his 
supper,  lodging  and  breakfast,  had 
ten  cents  left,  with  which  he  purchas- 


ed a luncheon  and  then  walked  to 
Dearbornville,  where  he  obtained  em- 
ployment at  the  village  hotel. 

After  he  had  been  at  Dearbornville 
some  days,  it  struck  him  that  one  of 
the  needs  of  the  village — a stirring 
place  just  at  that  time — was  a meat 
market,  or  as  such  a place  was  gener- 
ally called  in  the  west  “butcher 
shop.”  Not  having  any  capital  of 
his  own  he  pursuaded  one  of  the  vil- 
lagers to  advance  money  enough  to 
purchase  the  first  animal  slaughtered, 
and  in  this  way  he  began  a business 
which  he  carried  on  for  nearly  two 
years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  not  being 
satisfied  with  his  prospects  in  Dear- 
bornville, he  went  to  Michigan  City, 
Indiana,  and  from  there  came  to 
Chicago,  in  the  summer  of  1836. 
Pleased  with  his  new  location,  he  bent 
all  his  energies  toward  accumulating 
something  for  investment.  For  a 
time  he  had  an  uphill  struggle  on  ac- 
count of  the  depressed  condition  of 
all  kinds  of  business  in  Chicago  in 
1837-38,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  a foothold  and  engaged  in 
the  freighting  business,  making 
regular  trips  between  Chicago  and 
Galena,  Illinois,  and  also  between 
Chicago  and  Peru,  distant  a hundred 
miles  from  the  city. 

After  following  this  business  a num- 
ber of  years  he  turned  his  attention 
again  to  the  same  business  he  had 
carried  on  in  Dearbonville,  this  time 
on  a larger  and  more  successful  scale- 
At  about  the  same  time  he  purchased 
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from  W.  B.  Ogden,  the  first  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  an  acre  of  ground  for  which 
he  paid  three  hundred  dollars.  This 
small  parcel  of  land,  lying  in  what  is 
now  one  of  the  most  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  city,  was  then  a long 
distance  from  the  business  and  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  town.  Here 
Mr.  Jackson  built  a little  home,  and 
utilized  his  spare  ground  for  garden- 
ing purposes  and  also  in  carrying  on 
the  dairy  business,  in  which  he  be- 
came extensively  engaged.  As  soon 
as  the  growth  and  extension  of  the 
city  appeared  to  justify  it,he  began  im- 
proving this  property  in  a substantial 
way,  and  has  since  covered  it  with 
handsome  business  blocks,  apartment 
buildings  and  residences,  which  now 
yield  a large  annual  income. 

To  all  of  these  improvements,  as 
well  as  to  the  improvement  of  other 
property,  Mr.  Jackson  has  given  his 
personal  supervision,  and  much  of  the 
labor  connected  therewith  he  has 
himself  performed.  Although  now 
in  his  eighty-second  year  he  still 
takes  entire  charge  of  his  affairs,  and 
but  a short  time  since  erected  a large 
business  block  on  the  site  of  the  old 
homestead. 

Unlike  many  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Chicago,  he  has  never  profitted  to 
any  considerable  extent  by  specula- 
tive enterprises.  With  his  early  sav- 
ings he  purchased  the  tract  of  land 
which  now  represents  a handsome 
fortune.  From  time  to  time  there- 


after as  he  accumulated  a surplus 
from  the  profits  of  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  applied  the 
surplus  to  the  improvement  of  his 
realty,  and  the  result  has  been  alike 
creditable  to  the  city  and  profitable 
to  himself. 

Despite  the  disadvantages  which 
he  labored  under  in  early  life,  and 
the  disappointments  which  he  met 
with  in  his  young  manhood,  he 
yielded  to  no  discouragements  and 
his  systematic  and  continuous  labors 
have  brought  to  him  their  proper  re- 
ward. In  the  evening  of  life  he  en- 
joys not  only  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries which  he  has  richly  earned,  but 
the  consciousness  of  having  lived  to 
good  purpose. 

Married  first  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  his  wife  died  in  Eng- 
land. He  married  a second  time 
after  he  had  settled  in  Chicago,  to 
Elizabeth  Swain,  a young  English 
woman,  by  whom  he  has  a son  and  a 
daughter,  now  living  in  this  city. 

After  the  death  of  his  second  wife 
he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Golding, 
who  has  been  a resident  of  Chicago 
since  1858.  Mrs.  Jackson  is  of  Con- 
necticut ancestry,  but  was  born  in 
Kent  county,  Michigan.  She  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  that  county, 
there  being  at  the  time  of  her  birth 
but  five  white  women  and  forty-six 
■white  men  in  the  colony  with  which 
her  parents  were  identified. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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DR,  TOLMAN  wheeler. 


In  the  far-famed  Wyoming  Valley 
of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  village  of 
Troy,  stands  a monument,  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  patriots 
who  fell  in  the  heroic  struggle  which 
they  made  to  repel  the  British  and 
Indian  invaders  of  the  Valley  in  1778, 
Among  the  names  inscribed  on  this 
monument,  is  that  of  Peter  Wheeler, 
a native  of  Connecticut,  who  settled 
in  the  Valley  with  the  colonists  sent 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
necticut Susquehanna  Company,  who 
passed  through  the  trying  experiences 
incidental  to  what  became  known  in 
history  as  the  Pennymite-Yankee 
war,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of 
the  savages,  before  he  had  succeeded 
in  clearly  establishing  his  claim  to  a 
homestead  in  that  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful and  productive  region. 

After  the  massacre,  the  family  of 
Peter  Wheeler  returned  to  Connecti- 
cut and  it  was  there  that  his  son  Pre- 
served Wheeler  grew  to  manhood. 
Having  learned  the  tanner’s  trade,  he 
removed  to  Vermont  and  settled  first 
in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  but  soon 
changed  his  location  to  New  Haven, 
in  the  same  State,  where  he  carried 
on  business  as  a tanner  and  farmer 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  being 
known  as  one  of  the  worthy  and  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  the  community. 


Preserved  Wheeler  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife  was  a daughter 
of  Joel  Bacon,  an  old  citizen  of  Wil- 
liamstown,  Massachusetts,  and  of  this 
union  six  sons  were  born,  four  of 
whom  became  pioneer  settlers  of  that 
portion  of  the  United  States  origin- 
ally designated  as  the  Northwestern 
Territory. 

The  eldest  of  these  four  brothers 
was  Dr.  Tolman  Wheeler,  and  he  it 
was  who  led  them  westward  in  their 
young  manhood,  to  “grow  up  with 
the  country.” 

Doctor  Wheeler  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Addison  county,  Vermont, 
September  i8th,  1801,  and  died  in 
Chicago  November  20th,  1889.  He 
was  brought  up  on  his  father’s  farm, 
received  an  academic  education,  and 
when  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  his  preceptor  being  the 
father  of  Dr.  J.  Adams  Allen,  for 
many  years  president  of  Rush  Medical 
College  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  western  physicians. 
After  completing  his  studies  and  re- 
ceiving a diploma  from  Burlington 
Medical  College,  he  began  practicing 
medicine  in  the  town  of  Vergennes, 
Vermont.  At  about  the  same  time  he 
was  married,  in  New  Haven,  to  Miss 
Delia  Hoyt,  the  noted  Rev.  Josiah 
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Hopkins,  being  the  minister  who  sol- 
emnized the  marriage.  Mrs.  Wheeler 
was  a daughter  of  Jonathan  Hoyt, 
and  like  her  husband,  came  of  Con- 
necticut ancestry,  although  she  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  pictur- 
esque region  of  Vermont,  lying  be- 
tween Lake  Champlain  and  the  Green 
Mountains. 

After  practicing  his  profession  in 
the  town  of  Vergennes  about  six 
months.  Dr.  Wheeler  removed  to 
Montreal  with  the  intention  of  . con- 
tinuing the  practice,  but  learning 
there  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
reside  in  the  Dominion  a considerable 
time  before  he  could  become  a 
licensed  physician,  he  determined  to 
engage  in  some  other  business. 

After  remaining  a little  time  at 
Montreal  he  went  to  the  village  of  St. 
Johns,  where  he  engaged,  with  an 
elder  brother  in  the  tanning  and 
leather  business  and  thus  drifted  away 
from  his  profession  into  commercial 
pursuits. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  his  business 
operations  in  St.  John  were  suddenly 
brought  to  a close  bv  a disastrous  fire, 
which  destroyed  the  establishment  in 
which  he  was  interested.  This  led 
him  to  seek  a new  location,  and  turn- 
ing his  attention  westward,  he  visited 
Detroit,  then  traveled  by  stage  to 
Niles — at  that  time  a smart  youg  town 
in  the  interior  of  Michigan — and  then 
made  his  way  down  the  river  to  the 
town  of  St.  Joseph,  which  had  just 
been  laid  out  on  the  Lake  Shore.  At 
the  same  time  he  visited  Fort  Dear- 


born, traveling  from  St.  Joseph  by 
means  of  a canoe,  towed  by  a stalwart 
Indian  who  followed  the  shore  line. 
Not  being  pleased  with  the  outlook  for 
a town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Dearborn,  he  returned  to  Niles,  Mich- 
igan, and  arranged  to  go  into  business 
at  that  place. 

During  the  summer  he  returned  to 
New  York,  where  the  youngest  of  his 
brothers — Hiram  Wheeler — was  then 
employed  as  a clerk  in  one  of  the 
large  wholesale  establishments  of  the 
city.  Together  they  selected  a stock 
of  goods  suitable  for  the  frontier  trade, 
which  was  shipped  to  Niles,  Michigan, 
where  Dr.  Wheeler  opened  a general 
store  in  a log  building  erected  for  the 
purpose.  At  that  time  Niles  was  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  young 
western  towns,  and  it  was  many  years 
before  the  early  settlers  there  reluc- 
tantly reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  destined  to  become  a great 
city.  While  carrying  on  the  business 
of  merchandising  at  Niles,  with  the 
handsome  profits  accruing  to  western 
merchants  in  those  days.  Dr.  Wheeler 
became  financially  interested  in  the 
town  site  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 
which  had  been  laid  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  by 
Major  Calvin  Britton.  Two  years 
after  he  began  merchandising  at 
Niles,  he  was  joined  by  his  brother 
Hiram,  who  became  associated  with 
him  in  a business  which  spread  over 
a large  area  of  territory  and  included 
various  important  enterprises  and 
undertakings.  In  1834  they  estab- 
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lished  a general  store  at  La  Porte, 
Indiana,  of  which  Hiram  took  charge. 
Dr.  Wheeler  remaining  at  Niles,  until 
1836,  when  he  removed  to  St.  Joseph, 
which  began  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  coming  city  of  the  northwest.  At 
that  time  the  most  productive  terri- 
tory in  the  northwest  was  that  which 
— under  the  then  existing  conditions 
— was  tributary  to  this  new  trade  cen- 
tre. The  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph 
river  was  filled  with  settlers  whose 
farms  had  become  productive,  flour- 
ing mills  were  in  operation  along  the 
river,  and  various  kinds  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, of  which  there  was  a surplus, 
were  seeking  an  outlet  to  the  eastern 
markets.  The  farmers  of  the  north- 
ern counties  of  Indiana  also  found  this 
the  most  convenient  point  at  which 
they  could  market  their  grain  crops, 
and  it  was  tow^ard  St.  Joseph  that  the 
heavily  loaded  “prairie  schooners” 
wended  their  way  before  Chicago 
began  to  attract  attention. 

Being  men  of  keen  perceptions, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  agencies 
necessary  to  facilitate  trade  and  pro- 
mote commerce,  the  Wheelers  were 
not  slow  to  discover  that  a splendid 
opportunity  offered  for  establishing 
at  St.  Joseph  a forwarding  business, 
which  would  materially  aid  the  west- 
ern farmer  to  reach  the  eastern  con- 
sumer and  at  the  same  time  enrich 
the  “ middle  man.”  Turning  their  at- 
tention in  this  direction  they  built  up, 
within  the  next  few  years,  what  was 
then  considered  an  extensive  system 
of  warehouses,  and  also  kept  a line  of 


small  boats  plying  up  and  down  the 
St.  Joseph  river  delivering  merchan- 
dise to  the  interior  communities  and 
returning  with  the  farm  products 
gathered  therefrom.  Hiram  Wheeler 
also  removed  from  La  Porte  to  St. 
Joseph,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  the  brothers  became,  probably, 
the  largest  shippers  of  grain  then 
located  in  the  west.  Their  business 
continued  prosperous,  and  the  out- 
look for  a rapid  and  substantial 
growth  for  the  town  of  St.  Joseph 
continued  bright,  until  1849,  when  the 
Michigan  Central  Railway  was  com- 
pleted. This  tapped  the  territory 
which  had  been  tributary  to  the 
Michigan  town,  and  turned  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  its  trade  to  Detroit. 

This  led  the  Wheelers  to  dispose  of 
their  line  of  grain  boats  to  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railway  Company,  and 
the  same  year  Hiram.  Wheeler  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  to  inaugurate  a 
commission  and  forwarding  business 
here,  which  he  carried  on  in  company 
with  his  brother  until  1854.  Dr. 
Wheeler  continued  to  reside  at  St. 
Joseph  until  1850,  when,  the  business 
and  property  interest  of  the  firm  at 
that  place  having  been  disposed  of, 
he  also  removed  to  Chicago.  In  1854, 
the  partnership  which  had  existed  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  for  more 
than  twenty  years  was  dissolved.  Dr. 
Wheeler  retiring  from  active  business 
and  his  brother  continuing  in  the 
grain  trade  to  become  identified  with 
enterprises  of  vast  magnitude  in  later 
years. 
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Upon  his  retirement  from  business 
Dr.  Wheeler  invested  his  capital 
largely  in  Chicago  lands  and  lots, 
with  the  result  that  within  a com- 
paratively short  time  a modest  com- 
petency had  developed  into  a large 
fortune.  He  had  no  children  and  the 
bulk  of  his  estate  was  disposed  of 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 
since  his  death  in  accordance  with  his 
expressed  desires,  to  build  up  various 
charitable,  benevolent  and  education- 
al institutions.  Being  a devoted 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  he 
contributed  largely  to  the  support  of 
its  institutions,  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  being  mainly  indebted 
for  its  existence  to  his  generosity.  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  church  was  erect- 
ed by  him  for  the  colored  members  of 
that  denomination  in  the  south  divis- 
ion of  Chicago,  and  to  this  gift  Mrs. 
Wheeler  has  since  added  a Rectory, 
built  entirely  at  her  own  expense,  for 
the  same  congregation.  Other  insti- 
tutions, notably  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
also  received  generous  assistance  at 
his  hands,  and  his  donations  for 
charitable,  educational  and  church 
purposes,  probably  aggregate  in  all, 
more  than  half  a million  dollars.  . 

Hiram  Wheeler,  who  began  pioneer 
life  in  La  Porte,  Indiana,  in  1833,  and 
continued  to  be  associated  with  Dr. 
Wheeler  up  to  the  time  the  latter  re- 
tired from  business,  received  his  com- 
mercial education  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  came  west  well  equipped 
for  a business  career,  in  so  far  as 
sagacity,  good  judgment,  and  a prac- 


tical knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  govern  trade  and  commerce 
constitute  such  equipment.  While  he 
began  with  limited  capital,  he  was 
prolific  of  resources,  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  active  of  those  who 
were  striving  to  promote  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  northwest.  As  already 
stated,  when  he  located  in  Chicago  he 
engaged  first  in  the  commission  and 
forwarding  business.  At  a later  date 
he  was  interested  largely  in  the  lum- 
ber trade,  and  then  engaged  with 
others  in  building  up  the  mammoth 
grain  elevator  system  of  Chicago.  Into 
the  last  named  enterprise,  which  grew 
to  vast  proporition  during  his  con- 
nection with  it,  he  entered  at  a time 
when  it  was  looked  upon  by  many  of 
the  more  conservative  traders  and 
financiers,  as  a perilous  experiment. 
It  was  not  many  years,however, before 
the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  inaugu- 
rated this  system  of  handling  the 
great  grain  product  of  the  west,  be- 
came fully  apparent.  this  means, 
Mr.  Wheeler  and  his  associates  alone, 
were  enabled  to  handle  and  did  han- 
dle, as  much  as  thirty  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  per  year,  and  the 
eight  elevators  which  belonged  to  the 
Munger  and  Wheeler  Elevator  Com- 
pany, had  a capacity  of  six  millions 
of  bushels,  at  the  time  of  their  sale  to 
an  English  syndicate  two  or  three 
years  since.  After  this  sale  of  his 
elevator  interests,  Mr.  Wheeler  retired 
from  business  other  than  operating 
on  the  Board  of  Trade.  With  this 
organization  he  became  connected  ‘ 
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early  in  its  history  and  served  as  its 
president  in  1850.  Although  now  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  he  still  ap- 
pears regularly  “on  change,”  and 
participates  actively  in  the  proceed- 
ings from  time  to  time. 

Before  leaving  New  York  to  settle 
in  the  west,  he  was  married  to  Miss 


Julia  Smith  of  that  city,  and  their 
family  of  five  sons  grew  to  manhood 
in  Chicago,  where  four  of  them  still 
reside.  The  fifth  son  has  been  for 
nearly  twenty  years  identified  with 
the  grain  trade  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


JOEL  ELLIS. 


Of  English  origin,  the  Ellis  family 
was  transplanted  to  America,  and 
became  identified  with  New  England 
during  the  colonial  period  of  its  his- 
tory. Abner  Ellis  represented  the 
town  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in 
which  place  he  was  born,  in  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  i774and  1775,  was 
one  of  the  patriots  who  was  active  in 
providing  supplies  for  the  continent- 
al forces  in  1775-76,  and  at  a later 
date  served  as  a member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature.  Charles  Mayo 
Ellis,  a noted  lawyer  and  one  of  the 
early  abolitionists  of  Boston,  Calvin 
Ellis,  a distinguished  physician, 
George  Ellis,  an  eminent  clergyman 
and  General  Theodore  Gunville  Ellis, 
who  achieved  distinction  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  all  of  the  same  city, 
were  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
family,  who  have  shed  luster  upon 
the  name  within  the  present  century. 
Branches  of  the  family  extending  in- 
to Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut  have  also  contributed  to 


the  large  number  of  its  illustrious 
representatives.  To  this  old  New 
England  stock  Joel  Ellis,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  and  for  nearly  fifty 
years  one  of  the  active  business  men 
of  Chicago  belonged.  He  was  born  in 
Chautauqua  county.  New  York,  in 
1818,  his  father,  Benjamin  Ellis,  hav- 
ing emigrated  to  that  State  from 
Connecticut  early  in  the  century. 
Reared  on  a farm  in  a newly  and 
sparcely  settled  region  of  country, 
Joel  Ellis  grew  to  manhood  without 
having  enjoyed  such  educational  ad- 
vantages as  he  would  have  liked,  and 
the  early  years  of  his  manhood  were 
devoted,  in  a measure,  to  the  process 
of  self  education  which  developed  so 
many  of  the  western  pioneers  into 
successful  men  of  affairs.  While,  how- 
ever, he  began  life  for  himself  with  a 
limited  knowledge  of  books,  of  the 
sciences  taught  in  the  schools,  and  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  con- 
ducting business,  his  industrial  train- 
ing had  not  been  neglected.  Industry 
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and  steady  habits  were  his  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  He  was  a 
strong,  energetic  and  self-reliant 
young  man,  full  of  courage  and  hope- 
fulness, and  confident  of  his  ability  to 
take  care  of  himself  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, when  he  left  his  native 
State  for  the  great  west  in  1838. 

He  was  accompanied  on  the  way 
by  a young  man  who  had  taught  the 
country  school  at  which  he  had  been 
a somewhat  irregular  attendant,  and 
during  the  voyage  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago  by  way  of  the  lakes,  he  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  add  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  store  of  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  he  thought 
would  be  of  most  service  to  him  in  a 
business  career. 

When  he  reached  Chicago  in  the 
fall  of  1838,  he  found  the  city  suffer- 
ing from  the  dullness  and  business 
stagnation  which  had  followed  the 
monetary  panic  of  1837,  and  notwith- 
standing his  willingness  to  turn  his 
hand  to  whatever  he  could  find  to  do, 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  employ- 
ment in  the  little  city.  An  uncle  of 
his,  Samuel  Ellis,  had  however  pre- 
ceded him  to  Illinois  and  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  what  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  residence  portions  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  city,  then 
half  a dozen  miles  or  more  from  the 
town.  Joining  his  uncle  he  hired  out 
to  him  as  a farm  laborer  and  remain- 
ed with  him  two  years. 

Within  that  period  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Archibald  Clybourn, 
then  actively  engaged  in  various  en- 
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terprises,  and  in  1840  became  associa 
ted  with  him  in  business.  At  Mr 
Clybourn’s  residence  he  became  ac 
quainted  with  Miss  Susan  Galloway, 
a daughter  of  James  Galloway  who 
had  imigrated  from  Ohio  to  Illinois 
in  1826,  and  who  had  spent  a winter 
on  the  site  of  Chicago,  several  years 
before  the  town  had  an  actual  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Ellis  and  Miss  Galloway  wer^ 
married  in  1844,  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Man 
ley,  pastor  of  the  first  Universalis^ 
church  established  in  the  city,  and 
began  house-keeping  in  a little  cot 
tage,  located  in  the  immediate  neigh 
borhood  of  the  site  now  occupied  bv 
the  splendid  building  of  the  Union 
League  Club.  In  those  days  this 
location  was  suburban,  and  Mr.  Ellis 
had  made  sufficient  progress  towards 
the  accumulation  of  a fortune,  to 
enable  him  to  build  the  comfortable 
cottage,  in  which  he  established  his 
first  homestead. 

From  1840  to  1858,  he  was  engaged 
in  business  with  Mr.  Clybourn,  and 
then  went  into  the  retail  meat  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  furnishing 
supplies  largely  for  the  hotels,  and  to 
vessels  running  out  of  Chicago. 
About  1865,  he  engaged  in  the  com- 
mission with  Thomas  Armour,  in 
which  he  was  successful  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectation  of  his 
earlier  life.  In  the  spring  of  1871, 
having  made  many,  paying  invest- 
ments and  accumulated  a fortune,  the 
care  of  which  demanded  a large  share 
of  his  attention,  he  decided  to  retire 
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from  active  business  and  give  him- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a luxuri- 
ous country  hom'e. 

He  accordingly  removed  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Jefferson,  then  some  distance 
beyond  the  city  limits,  where  he  pur- 
chased a considerable  body  of  land, 
and  erected  a handsome  residence, 
which  is  still  conspicuous  among  the 
elegant  suburban  homes  which  have 
been  built  up  around  it,  in  later 
years. 

Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  feel  at 
home  in  the  midst  of  his  new  sur- 
roundings, however,  to  enjoy  the 
quiet  and  restfulness  to  which  he  felt 
himself  entitled  after  thirty  }"ears  of 
active  business  life,  when  a crushing 
blow  fell  upon  him  in  the  fall  of  1871. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  “ riches  took 
to  themselves  wings  ” in  Chicago  and 
flew  away  in  the  great  fire.  Fortunes 
were  burned  up,  the  savings  of  years 
were  dissipated,  and  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustr)"  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
Among  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
conflagration  were  man}^  of  the  earlier 
settlers  of  Chicago,  who  had  started 
down  the  shady  side  of  life’s  path- 
way, and  who  lacked  the  physical 
vigor  to  successfully  renew  the  strug- 


ple  for  fortune,  which  they  had  once 
abandoned,  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  accomplished.  Mr.  Ellis,  like 
hundreds  of  others,  found  himself  de- 
prived of  his  source  of  income,  and 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention 
again  to  business.  Successful  in  re- 
trieving a portion  of  his  losses  only, 
he  continued  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  business  affairs  until  1885,  when 
failing  health  drove  him  again  into 
retirement. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1886.  His  wife,  two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son,  all  of  whom  live 
within  Chicago,  or  within  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city,  are  the 
surviving  members  of  his  family. 

A quiet,  modest  and  unassuming 
man,  who  during  his  long  residence 
in  Chicago  gave  his  attention  mainly 
to  private  affairs,  he  was  never  an 
aspirant  for  political  or  other  prefer- 
ment, and  consequently  came  less 
prominently  before  the  public  than 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  but  he 
was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of 
Chicago  and  a conspicuous  figure 
among  the  pioneer  settlers. 

Howard  Louis  Coxard. 
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DEVOTION  C.  EDDY. 


The  rapid  development  of  a frontier 
settlement  in  a most  forbidding 
and  unsightly  location — far  remote 
from  established  centres  of  trade  and 
civilization — into  a great  city,  is 
one  of  those  remarkable  evolutions 
which  awakens  one’s  interest  in  all 
the  agencies  that  have  contributed  to 
so  wonderful  a result,  and  especially 
in  the  personality  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  foundation-laying  of  the 
metropolis. 

A few  persons  are  still  living  in 
Chicago  who  were  here  in  1835,  when 
the  red  men,  finally  abandoning  all 
claims  to  the  surrounding  territory, 
set  out  for  their  reservation  beyond 
the  Mississippi  river;  and  those  who 
came  within  a few  years  thereafter, 
can  well  remember  when  various 
kinds  of  wild  animals — the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  prairies — made 
themselves  quite  at  home,  in  what  is 
now  the  most  densely  populated  por- 
tions of  the  city.  As  if  by  magic, these 
persons  saw  a city  spring  into  exist- 
ence, and  as  if  though  the  machina- 
tions of  an  evil  genie,  they  saw  it  dis- 
appear in  1871.  Again  they  saw  it 
spring  from  its  own  ashes  into  a 
stateliness,  a splendor,  and  a great- 
ness undreamed  of  before. 

Such  have  been  the  shifting  scenes 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  Chicago 


pioneeers,  and  few  of  those  still  living 
have  been  more  intelligent  observers 
of  what  was  all  the  time  going  on 
about  them,  or  borne  a more  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  great  work  of  ad- 
vancernent,  than  Devotion  C.  Eddy, 
one  of  the  numerous  sons  of  New 
York,  who  became  identified  with 
the  city  in  its  infancy. 

Mr.  Eddy  is  a descendant  of  the 
Rev.  William  Eddy,  who  was  born  at 
Bristol,  England,  1550,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  St.  Johns  and  Trinity  Colleges. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  from  Trinity  College  and  was 
married  in  1587,  in  Cranbrook,  to 
Mary  Fortin.  In  1591  he  became  Vicar 
of  St.  Dunstans  church  of  Cranbrook, 
County  Kent,  England,  and  retained 
the  Vicarship  up  to  the  date  of  his 
death  in  1616.  His  biographers  have 
said  of  him  that  he  was  '‘a  pious, 
methodical  gentleman, a strict  church- 
man,noted  for  his  judicious  counsels, 
his  serviceable  advice  to  parishioners, 
and  his  denunciations  of  immorality 
in  every  form.” 

His  son  Samuel,  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1608,  came  to  America 
with  his  brother,  John  in  1630,  in  the 
good  ship  ‘‘  Handmaid.”  He  had  been 
married  .prior  to  his  departure  from 
England  and  was  accompanied  to  the 
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new  world  by  his  wife.  He  was  the 
bearer  of  official  despatches  to  the 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  afterward 
became  a conspicuous  member  of  the 
Colony,  which  he  defended  at  various 
times  against  the  Indians,  with  a 
small  body  of  troops  which  he  had 
raised  for  that  purpose. 

A grandson  of  the  pilgrim  Samuel 
Eddy — Obidiah  by  name — married 
Abigail  Devotion,  of  Huguenot  ances- 
try, and  their  son  Constant  married 
Mary  Winslow,  at  Swansea,  Massa- 
chusetts. Their  son  Devotion  Eddy, 
married  Mary  Sherman,  a sister  of 
Captain  Sherman  of  revolutionary 
fame,  and  had  two  sons,  Tisdale  and 
Gilbert,  who  as  boys  were  on  a pri- 
vateering vessel  belonging  to  their 
father,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  One  of  the  sons,  Gil- 
bert,was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British, 
and  confined  for  a year. in  a prison  ship 
at  Halifax,  where  he  suffered  great 
hardships.  So  great  was  the  suffering 
of  the  prisoners  at  times, on  account  of 
a lack  of  sufficient  food,  that  they 
threw  out  of  the  port-holes  of  the 
vessel  fish  hooks  made  from  bent 
pins  and  attached  to  strings,  with  the 
hope  of  thus  ensnaring  an  occasional 
fish.  No  sooner  were  these  poor  de- 
vices dropped  overboard,  however, 
than  the  lines  were  cut  by  the  British 
■guards,  who  sought  to  contribute  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  misery  of 
the  unfortunate  Americans.  Being 
returned  to  his  home  through  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  at  the  end  of 
a year  of  confinement,  Gilbert  Eddy, 


still  a boy,  became  a substitute  for 
his  father — who  had  been  drafted — in 
the  revolutionary  army,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  historic  battles  at  Sara- 
toga and  Bennington.  In  the  war  of 
1812  he  was  commissioned  a division 
commander,  and  rendered  important 
service  in  behalf  of  the  National  cause 
at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  After- 
ward he  served  as  a member  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  and  was 
chosen  a presidential  elector  from 
that  state,  as  a supporter  of  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

Tisdale  Eddy,  while  aboard  a pri- 
vateer as  a boy,  got  his  first  taste  of 
warfare,  in  a short  but  spirited  en- 
gagement with  an  English  merchant 
vessel,  loaded’with  contraband  goods, 
which  was  disabled  and  brought  into 
the  port  of  New  London  and  turned 
over  to  the  authorities,  as  one  of  the 
prizes  captured  by  the  privateer.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  was  collector  of 
customs  for  the  port  of  Champlain, 
and  colonel  of  the  45th  Regiment  of 
the  New  York  State  Militia. 

It  was  Col.  Eddy  who  became  the 
father  of  Devotion  C.  Eddy,  the  Chi- 
cago lawyer,  financier  and  early  set- 
tler. Col.  Eddy  married  Elizabeth 
Button,  a daughter  of  Judge  Simeon 
Button  of  New  York  State,  and  be- 
came a farmer  in  Pittstown,  Rensa- 
lear  county  of  that  State.  He  was 
also  the  proprietor  and  operator  of 
flouring  and  other  mills  located  on 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hudson 
river  which  flowed  through  that  pic- 
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turesque  region.  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  same  stream,  by  the  way,  that 
the  homestead  and  woolen  mills  of 
Herman  Knickerbocker  were  located. 
It  was  here  at  Schaghticoke  that  the 
Congressman  Knickerbocker  of  Piesi- 
dent  Madison’s  time,  entertained 
Washington  Irving  and  dispensed  his 
generous  hospitality  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  became  known  as  the 
“Prince  of  Schaghticoke.” 

Grafton  Mountains  lift  themselves 
up  from  the  valleys  adjoining  this 
stream  and  back  of  them  may  be  seen, 
far  away,  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont.  It  was  in  this  grandly  beau- 
tiful region,  of  unrivaled  scenic  attrac- 
tions that  Devotion  Carnot  Eddy 
was  born,  December  23,  1812,  Pitts- 
town  being  the  place  of  his  birth. 
His  parents  being  people  of  culture 
and  education  his  early  advantages 
were  of  a somewhat  superior  char- 
acter. His  mother  died,  however, 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old  and 
his  father  four  years  later,  leaving 
him  an  orphan  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 

He  attended  for  a time  the  academy 
at  Lansingburgh  — of  which  Alex- 
ander McCall,  at  a later  date  editor  of 
the  Troy  IV/iig,  was  then  the  princi- 
pal — and  afterwards  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  famous  Kinderhook 
Academy  which  attracted  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  states.  It  was  here  that  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  studied  law  with  Judge 
Wm.  P.  Van  Ness,  and  here  he  lived 
in  his  beautiful  home  Oakenwald,  af- 
ter his  retirement  from  public  life. 


From  Kinderhook  Academy  Mr. 
Eddy  went  to  Union  College  at  Sche- 
nectady, where  he  entered  the  junior 
class,  and  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1834.  Union  College  was  at 
that  time  in  a most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott 
at  its  head,  and  the  graduating  class, 
with  which  Mr.  Eddy  left  the  institu- 
tion, numbered  more  than  two  hun- 
dred young  men,  among  whom  he 
stood  high  as  a student  and  scholar. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  he  began 
reading  law  with  Stephen  Ross  of 
Troy,  completing  his  studies  with 
Marcus  T.  Reynolds  of  Albany,  New 
York.  After  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  he  began  practicing  in  Troy,  be- 
came the  representative,  as  attorney, 
of  various  important  interests,  and 
within  a comparatively  short  time, 
had  a large  business  in  the  law  and 
chancery  courts  of  the  State.  Profes- 
sional business  brought  him  later  on 
to  Chicago,  and  being  impressed  with 
its  advantages  and  prospects  he  lo- 
cated here,  although  for  several 
years  thereafter  he  was  compelled  to 
spend  a considerable  portion  of  his 
time  in  the  east,  looking  after  affairs 
in  which  he  had  become  interested. 

Subsequent  to  his  removal  to  Chi- 
cago, he  became  interested  in  various 
commercial  enterprises  and  devoted 
but  a portion  of  his  time  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
dealers  in  bar  iron  and  heavy  hard- 
ware, and  later  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing and  brokerage  business,  accumu- 
lating a comfortable  fortune  and  re- 
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tiring  from  active  business  before 
reaching  an  advanced  age. 

In  the  days  of  free  banking  and 
wild  cat  currency,  Mr.  Eddy  was 
called  upon  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
The  Bank  of  Chicago,  in  which  his 
brother,  also  a Chicago  pioneer,  had 
become  largely  interested  through 
representations  made  to  him  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  institution  and  the 
profits  of  its  business.  This  bank  is- 
sued currency  in  addition  to  doing  a 
general  banking  business,  and  when 
Mr.  Eddy  took  charge  of  it  as  con- 
servator, appointed  by  a court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  he  found  its 
affairs  in  a badly  tangled  condition. 
Although  much  apprehension  had 
been  felt  by  depositors  and  bill  hold- 
ers as  to  the  safety  of  their  interests, 
Mr.  Eddy  succeeded  by  skillful  finan- 
ciering in  redeeming  all  out-standing 
obligations  in  the  way  of  currency, 
and  paying  depositors  in  full,  saving 
thereby  the  good  name  and  credit  of 
the  institution.  A Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, he  has  at  various  times  been  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  legislative 
and  other  honors,  and  only  the  fact 
that  his  party  has  been  largely  in  the 
minority  has  kept  him  out  of  impor- 
tant official  positions.  While  his  busi- 
ness interests  have  monopolized  his 
attention  largely  since  he  became  a 


resident  of  Chicago,  and  he  has  been 
more  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
sterling,  upright  and  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  than  as  a member 
of  the  legal  profession,  he  has  never- 
theless proven  himself  a well-read  and 
thoroughly  well-informed  lawyer 
whenever  occasion  demanded  it. 

A gentleman  of  education  and  cul- 
ture he  has  all  his  life  been  interested 
actively  in  whatever  movements  were 
set  on  foot  to  improve  social  condi- 
tions and  to  promote  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  the  city  which 
has  so  long  been  his  home.  Although 
he  is  at  the  present  time  in  his  seven- 
ty-ninth year,  his  memory  of  the 
stirring  events  through  which  he  has 
passed  is  unclouded,  and  from  the 
rich  store-house  of  his  knowledge,  is 
poured  out  from  time  to  time  many 
entertaining  reminiscences  of  what 
happened  in  the  earlier  history  of 
Chicago.  In  1843,  he  married 
Isabella  Campbell,  of  Schenectady, 
New  York — who  died  in  1887 — and 
has  living  four  daughters,  two  of 
whom  are  married.  An  only  son 
grew  10  manhood  and  died  soon 
after  entering  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  which  he  had  every  prospect 
of  achieving  distinction. 

Howard  L.,  Coxard. 
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Reading  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Judge  James  H.  Matheny,  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  in  September 
last,  1890,  recalls  to  my  mind  a won- 
derful speech  I heard  him  make  at  a 
most  critical  and  interesting  period 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  was 
on  the  2d  or  3d  of  July,  i860,  at  a 
small  hamlet  known  as  Virginia,  I 
think  in  Mason  county,  Illinois, where 
the  writer  happened  to  be  on  busi- 
ness. A large  concourse  of  people 
had  gathered  there  to  hear  this  then 
young  and  eloquent  lawyer,  who  was 
to  give  his  reasons  for  supporting 
Mr.  Lincoln  rather  than  Judge  Doug' 
las  for  president.  Mr.  Matheny  com” 
menced  by  telling  his  hearers  that 
he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  al- 
ways been  a Whig,  but  that  he  had 
refused  to  follow  Mr.  Lincoln  into 
the  new  party,  simply  because  he  had 
up  to  a recent  date  always  held  that 
the  Southern  people  had  as  good  a 
right,  not  only  to  their  property  in 
slaves,  but  also  had  the  same  right 
to  take  them  into  the  new  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  Northern 
people  had  to  take  their  horses  and 
cattle  into  these  Territories.  Said 
he:  “I  want  to  tell  you,  my  friends, 
how  and  why  I was  led  to  change  my 
views  on  so  important  a matter.  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  St.  Louis  on 


professional  business  a short  time 
since,  and,  after  I had  transacted  my 
business,  I took  a stroll  along  the 
levee,  and,  as  I did,  I came  across 
some  slave  pens,  where  an  auctioneer 
had  been  selling  some  human  chat- 
tels, and,  in  one  of  these  pens,  I saw 
a slave  mother  and  her  little  girl, 
nearlv  white,  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old.  Mother  and  child  were 
crying  bitterly,  and  while  I was  con- 
templating the  scene,  a big  white 
ruffian,  a perfect  Legree,  came  along 
and  halted  in  front  of  this  particular 
pen, and  said  to  the  little  heart-broken 
slave,  ‘ come  with  me!’  He  was  her 
new  master,while  another  had  bought 
the  mother  — whereupon  the  child 
cried  more  bitterly  than  ever,  and  by 
way  of  asserting  his  newly  acquired 
authority  over  his  human  property, 
he  hit  her  across  the  mouth  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  so  that  the  blood 
spurted  out  from  her  lips.  This  was 
too  much  for  me,”  said  the  speaker, 
“ I stood  almost  paralyzed  with  rage 
and  indignation  at  this  exhibition  of 
a slave  driver’s  brutality.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  make  an  attempt  to 
protect  the  poor  little  creature  against 
the  brutality  of  her  inhuman  master, 
but  then  I remembered  that  I was  in 
a slave  State,  and  would  render  my- 
self liable  under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
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^aw  and  perhaps  be  arrested  as  an 
abolitionist.  ‘My  God!’  I said  to 
nyself,  ‘ is  this  the  institution  that  I 
lave  been  all  these  years  defendingand 
naking  apologies  for  ?’  I then  and 
.here  made  a vow  before  heaven  and 
in  the  presence  of  this  poor  slave 
.nother  and  her  slave  child,  that  from 
thenceforth  no  effort  of  mine  that  I 
could  lawfully  make  should  be  spar- 
ed to  destroy  this  thrice  accursed  in- 
stitution.” 

Turning  to  the  thousands  before 
him,  the  speaker  said:  “I  am  here 

to-day,  my  friends,  to  carry  out  my 
vow,  made  in  the  presence  of  that 
little  white  slave  girl  and  her  poor 
mother — I am  here  to  say  to  you  that 
I have  done  with  defending  slavery, 
I am  here  to  ask  you  to  vote  with  me 
for  Honest  Abe  Lincoln,  who  is  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  whether  white  or 
black — will  you  do  it?”  An  affirma- 
tive shout  rang  through  the  beautiful 
locust  grove,  where  the  meeting  was 
being  held,  from  thousands  of  throats, 
and  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
gave  vent  to  their  emotion  in  tears 
and  audible  sobs.  Indeed,  it  was 
more  like  a Methodist  prayer  meeting 


than  a political  gathering.  On  my 
return  to  Springfield  next  day,  I call- 
ed on  Mr.  Lincoln  and  told  him  of 
Mr.  Matheny’s  great  speech  and  how 
it  had  affected  the  great  mass  of 
people  who  heard  it.  Mr.  Lincoln 
seemed  greatly  interested  over  my  re- 
cital of  the  interesting  events  and  in- 
cidents of  his  friend’s  efforts,  and 
showed  not  a little  emotion  when  told 
of  the  deep  sympathy  the  people 
manifested  in  the  poor  slave  mother 
and  her  child.  As  I took  my  leave 
of  him,  he  asked  me  what  I thought 
now  of  the  prospect  of  electing  our 
ticket  ? That  is  the  way  he  put  the 
question.  I replied  that  I had  not 
changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  his 
election  since  my  first  interview  with 
him  in  December  of  the  previous 
year.  I met  him  I think  once  more 
alive.  I am  not  able  to  say  to  what 
extent  Mr.  Matheny  took  part  in  that 
ever  memorable  campaign,  but  this  I 
can  say,  I never  heard  a more  telling 
and  effective  political  speech  in  all 
my  life  either  before  or  since  then. 
It  was  masterly,  logical  and  truly 
eloquent.  John  W.  Harman. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March,  1891. 
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HAD  SEEN  UGLIER  MEN. 

A NEW  YORK  MERCHANT’S  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  LINCOLN. 


[It  seems  almost  essential  that  there  should 
appear  in  connection  with  the  above,  an  ac- 
count of  several  interviews  held  by  Mr.  Har- 
man with  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  above  and  which  appeared 
in  a recent  issue  of  the  Ne'za  Times. 

— Editor.] 

In  December,  1859,  Mr.  John  W. 
Harman,  who  was  then,  as  now,  a 
merchant  in  this  city,  was  in  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  where  he  had  legal 
business  with  his  attorney.  Major 
Stuart,  Abraham  Lincoln’s  relative 
and  friend.  Stuart  was  an  old-line 
Whig,  and  did  not  agree  politically 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  with  Mr.  Har- 
man, who  wasdn  full  accord  with  the 
newly  formed  Republican  party. 
One  day,  when  business  was  over, 
Mr.  Harman  turned  to  Stuart  and 
said,  with  the  emphasis  of  a deep 
conviction:  “Major,  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  a resi- 
dent of  your  city!” 

“ Who  is  he  ?” 

“Abraham  Lincoln.” 

“ Oh,  no,”  declared  the  Major. 
“ That  can  never  be.  Lincoln’s  views 
on  the  slavery  question  are  altogether 
too  advanced  and  pronounced.” 
Then  he  added:  “Do  you  know 

Lincoln  ? ” 


Mr.  Harman  replied  that  he  did 
not,  but  would  be  glad  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  “ Come  on,”  said  the 
Major,  “and  I’ll  introduce  you.” 
When  they  were  going  down  stairs, 
a messenger  overtook  them  and  told 
Stuart  that  he  was  wanted  immediate- 
ly at  the  United  States  court  room. 
He  accordingly  turned  his  guest  over 
to  Mr.  Brown,  his  son-in-law,  who  led 
the  way  to  Lincoln’s  office.  When 
they  entered,  Mr.  Harman’s  first 
vision  was  of  that  long,  gaunt  man, 
who  sat  with  his  back  toward  the 
door,  a pair  of  long  legs  curled  up 
beneath  the  deal  table  at  which  he 
was  at  work.  An  old  rag  carpet  cov- 
ered the  floor,  and  upon  it  lay  the 
mud  that  countless  friends  and  clients 
had  carried  in.  When  the  two  had 
passed  to  the  front  of  the  table  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  looked  up,  Mr.  Brown 
said:  “Mr.  Lincoln,  here  is  a friend 
of  yours  from  New  York,  Mr.Harman, 
who  would  like  to  make  your  per- 
sonal acquaintance.” 

Lincoln  arose,  and  extended  his 
hand,  “I  must  beg  your  pardon  for 
the  intrusion,”  said  his  caller,  “as  I 
have  no  business  here,  and  came  only 
through  curiosity.  I have  been  told 
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that  you  were  the  homeliest  man  in 
Illinois,  and  I came  to  see  for  my- 
self.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Lincoln  with  a 
laugh,  “ Do  you  find  the  declara- 
tion verified  ?” 

“I’ve  seen  uglier  men,”  Mr.  Har- 
man replied,  “but  I must  confess  that 
I would  never  pick  you  out  for  a 
handsome  man.”  Then  he  added: 
“ But  what  I came  in  here  for,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  was  to  tell  you  that  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  of 
next  year  will  most  certainly  nomi- 
nate you  as  its  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.” 

“ Do  yon  think  so  ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“Well,  I cannot  but  feel  that  you 
are  too  sanguine.” 

“ I am  not,  and  I will  tell  you  why. 
Business  has  called  me  all  over  the 
West.  I have  been  among  the  people, 
have  noted  how  they  feel,  and  have 
heard  what  they  say,  and  I tell  you 
nothing  but  the  power  of  God  Al- 
mighty can  prevent  it.” 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  whole  appearance 
showed  that  he  was  deeply  moved, 
his  voice  trembled,  and  all  he  could 
say  was:  “Do  you  think  so  ? Do  you 
really  think  so  ? ” 

In  July,  i860,  business  once  more 
carried  Mr.  Harman  to  Springfield. 
Meanwhile  the  second  National  Re- 
publican Convention  had  met  at 
Chicago  and  performed  its  work. 
When  Major  Stuart  met  his  friend  his 
greeting  was,  “You  were  right! 


Abe’s  nominated.  Have  you  seen 
him  ? ” 

“No.” 

Soon  after  Mr.  Harman  went  over 
to  the  old  State  House,  transformed 
into  a Court  House,  where  Lincoln 
sat  upon  a horsehair  sofa  in  conversa- 
tion with  a friend.  He  saw  Mr.  Har- 
man when  a hundred  feet  away,  and 
jumping  up,  ran  over  to  him,  grasped 
him  by  both  hands  which  he  shook 
vigorously,  and  said:  “My  friend, 

I remember  you  like  a book  ! You 
are  the  man  who  predicted  my  nomi- 
nation and  election.” 

“Yes,  and  one-half  of  my  predic- 
tion has  come  true,  and  the  other 
half  will  also.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? Come  in  and 
sit  down,  I want  to  talk  to  you.  Here 
is  a letter  I have  just  received  from  a 
man  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Read  it 
over  while  I conclude  my  conversa- 
tion with  this  gentleman.” 

Mr.  Harman  read  the  letter.  It 
contained  a number  of  questions  as 
to  Lincoln’s  beliefs  and  attitude 
upon  public  questions,  ending  with 
something  like  this:  “Are  you  in 

favor  of  bringing  our  country  back 
once  more  to  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  fathers  ? If  so,  thou  art  the 
man!”  “ I would  like  to  answer  that 
letter,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln  later,  “but 
the  committee  won’t  let  me.  They 
won’t  let  me  write  a letter  to  any 
one.” 

Mr.  Harman  w^as  in  Springfield  for 
some  time  and  saw  Lincoln  almost 
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every  day.  His  respect  and  admira- 
tion increased  with  time,  and  when 
the  President  showed  his  great  quali- 
ties and  marvelous  sagacity  in  the 
troubled  years  that  followed,  there 
was  no  surprise  on  the  part  of  his 
New  York  friend,  who  had  learned 
the  man  as  he  was  and  understood 
something  of  the  power  that  was 
within  him, 

“The  last  time  I saw  him,”  said 
Mr.  Harman,  as  he  related  the  above 
incidents  to  a little  group  of  friends 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Ohio  Society  of 
New  York,  “was  in  the  course  of  that 
visit  to  Springfield.  He  came  down 


town  one  evening  dressed  in  white 
linen  pantaloons  and  low  shoes,  with 
a wide  margin  between  the  bottoms 
of  the  one  and  the  tops  of  the  other; 
but  he  cared  as  little  for  appearances 
then  as  he  did  for  politics,  for  his 
whole  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  his 
boy,  who  was  dangerously  ill  with 
scarlet  fever.  He  got  the  medicine 
he  came  after,  and  went  home.  The 
next  time  I saw  him  he  was  lying  in 
his  coffin  in  the  City  Hall  of  New 
York — his  destiny  fulfilled,  the  war 
over,  the  Union  saved,  the  slave  a 
free  man,  and  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  immortal.” 


THREE  LAWYERS  OF  MONTANA. 

HON.  DECIUS  S.  WADE,  A CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  MONTANA. 


When  President  Grant,  in  1871, 
was  looking  about  for  the  man  who 
was  best  able  to  fill  all  the  require- 
ments for  the  high  position  of  Chief- 
Justice  of  Montana,  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  Ohio,  and  made  his  choice  in 
the  person  of  ohe  who  had  filled  many 
places  of  responsibility  with  honor  to 
himself  and  with  satisfaction  to 
others;  and  when  he  announced 
Judge  Decius  S.  Wade  as  his  choice, 
the  appointment  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  that  had  been  made 
anywhere  in  the  West,  The  new 
official  was  not  only  trained  in  the 
law,  but  was  a man  of  the  highest 
character,  and  a member  of  a family 


that  had  already  furnished  many  sons 
who  had  been  an  honor  to  the  State. 

The  appointment  was  made  on 
March  17th,  1871,  and  until  May,i887, 
Judge  W’ade  filled  the  high  office  in 
a manner  that  not  only  linked  his 
name  with  the  history  of  jurisprud- 
ence in  the  West,  but  made  him  one 
of  the  founders  of  law  in  Montana. 
During  these  sixteen  years  of  labor, 
he  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
a close  student  of  law.  His  opinions 
fill  more  than  one  half  of  the  first  six 
volumes  of  the  Montana  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  and  very  few  of  his 
rulings  were  ever  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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It  ma}^  be  truthfully  said  that  his  de- 
cisions had  much  to  do  with  perfect- 
ing the  practice  of  law  in  the  courts 
of  Montana,  and  of  making  a sym- 
metrical code  of  laws.  With  such 
able  associates  as  Judge  Hiram 
Knowles,  now  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Montana,  and 
Hon.  Henry  N.  Blake,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State,  who  for  a long  time 
served  with  him  on  the  bench,  it  is 
but  natural  that  few  errors  of  opinion 
should  be  made.  Their  decisions  are 
everywhere  recognized  as  among  the 
soundest  and  ablest  in  the  whole 
country. 

That  Judge  Wade  should  achieve 
distinction, and  that  he  should  possess 
qualities  of  mind  and  ofcharacter  of  the 
highest  order,  is  but  what  would  be 
expected  in  one  of  his  lineage,  and 
the  descendant  of  a family  that  long 
since  made  a mark  in  American  his- 
tory. He  came  of  that  parent  stock 
that  gave  Benjamin  F.  Wade  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  at  a time  when 
men  of  his  courage  and  principles 
were  in  demand.  Hardly  anything 
better  can  be  said  of  any  man’s 
heritage  of  blood,  than  that  he  was 
“ one  of  the  Wades  of  Ohio.”  He 
was  born  at  Andover,  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  on  January  23d,  1835, 
the  son  of  Charles  H.  Wade  and 
Juliet  Spear,  both  natives  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  many  of  the  name  are 
met  in  the  early  history  of  that  State. 
“ Ancient  Medford,”  says  Hon.  A.  G. 
Riddle,  in  his  “ Life  of  Benjamin  F. 
Wade,”  “ five  or  six  miles  to  the 


northwest  of  more  ancient  Boston,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  of  the  small 
Mystic  river,  was  the  Massachusetts 
seat  of  the  Wades.  Thither  came 
Jonathan  Wade,  from  county  of  Nor- 
folk, England,  in  1634.  He  seems 
for  a time  to  have  been  at  Ipswich, 
where  he  was  a freeman  in  1634.  He 
receives  much  and  honorable  mention 
in  the  history  of  Medford.  At  what 
time  he  transferred  himself  to  the 
latter  place,  does  not  appear,  probab- 
ly  some  years  later;  for  we  find  him 
buying  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near 
Medford  Bridge,  October  2d,  1656. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  Major  Wade,  a 
man  of  worship,  who  paid  the  largest 
tax  of  any  man  in  Medford.  He 
gave  the  town  a landing,  about  1680, 
one  of  several  w^hich  Medford  had.”^ 

The  descendants  of  this  early  man 
of  colonial  affairs,  are  found  all 
through  New  England’s  stirring  his- 
tory, but  space  will  allow  no  extend- 
ed mention  as  to  them.  Of  them 
was  James  Wade,  the  father  of 
Senator  Wade,  and  grandfather  of 
Judge  D.  S.  Wade.  He  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  built  a home  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  1821;  but  he  had  alreadv 
shown  his  love  of  country,  by 
fighting  for  its  cause  at  Bunker  Hill, 
and  all  through  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

Decius  Wade  was  the  son  of  a farm- 
er, and  his  early  years  were  spent  in 
three  months  of  school,  and  nine  of 
labor,  like  the  boys  all  about  him. 
But  he  made  the  maximum  use  of 
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such  opportunites  as  he  had,  and  to 
such  good  advantage  that  he  was 
teaching  a district  school  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  This  was  his  winter  oc- 
cupation until  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  the  rest  of  the  year 
being  given  to  his  own  education  at 
the  Kingsville  Academy,  one  of  the 
best  educational  institutions  of  Ashta- 
bula county.  While  thus  employed, 
he  also  pursued  the  study  of  law 
under  the  supervision  of  his  uncles. 
Senator  Wade  and  Edward  Wade, 
who  was  a member  of  Congress  from 
the  Cleveland  district  for  eight  years. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Jeffer- 
son, the  seat  of  Ashtabula  county,  in 
1857,  and  then  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession. 

When  the  first  call  came  for  troops, 
in  1861,  and  President  Lincoln  asked 
for  the  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
young  Wade  was  among  the  earliest 
to  respond.  He  was  elected  first 
lieutenant  of  his  company,  and  after- 
wards upon  the  call  of  Governor  Tod 
for  volunteers  to  defend  Cincinnati, 
which  was  menaced  by  Kirby  Smith, 
he  was  one  of  the  famous  “ squirrel 
hunters,”  who  caught  up  any  gun 
that  came  handy,  and  went  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  State. 

The  young  lawyer  had  not  been 
long  in  the  harness,  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  responsible  office  of 
Probate  Judge  of  Ashtabula  county, 
this  honor  coming  in  i860.  Here  he 
served  seven  years,  and  then  declined 
a renomination.  He  returned  to  his 
practice,  only  to  be  again  called  to  a 


responsible  public  position.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  by  the  district  compos- 
ed of  the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Lake 
and  Geauga,  as  their  representative 
in  the  State  Senate.  Here  he  served 
two  sessions;  and  it  was  while  in  this 
service,  that  President  Grant  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
Montana.  As  Senator,  he  made  a 
mark  upon  the  State  legislation  of  the 
day;  and  two  of  his  speeches,  one 
npon  minority  representation,  and 
one  advocating  the  passage  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  were  copied  _ 
and  commented  upon,  all  through 
the  State.  It  is  probably  needless 
to  say,  at  this  late  point,  that  Judge 
Wade  has  always  been  a Republican, 
and  that  he  has  always  been  liberal 
in  his  religious  views. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  bench. 
Judge  Wade  has  been  by  no  means 
idle.  He  is  one  of  the  Code  Com- 
missioners of  Montana,  in  connection 
with  Governor  B.  Platt  Carpenter 
and  Judge  F.  W.  Cole,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  legal  fraternity 
that  their  revision  and  codification 
when  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
those  competent  to  judge,  will  be 
pronounced  equal  to  that  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  bench. 
Judge  Wade  has  been  fully  and  suc- 
cessfully occupied  in  the  practice  of 
law,  at  Helena,  where  is  his  home, 
and  where  his  fellow  citizens  hope  he 
may  spend  the  remainder  of  his  use- 
ful and  honorable  life.  They  can  ap- 
preciate, as  no  one  else  can,  the  value 
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of  his  services  to  their  State.  They 
know  that  during  his  long  term  of 
office,  by  strict  enforcement  of  the 
statutes,  by  careful  charges  to  the 
jury,  and  by  a determination  to  sup- 
press crime,  he  did  much  to  sustain 
public  order,  and  to  educate  the 
people  to  a proper  regard  tor  the 
dignity  of  the  law.  He  had  served 
on  the  bench  with  Associate  Justices 
Knowles,  Murphy,  Servis,  Blake,  Gal- 
braith, Conger,  Coburn  and  Pollard. 
He  had  seen  the  principles  of  law  on 
many  important  points,  not  only 
established,  by  his  industrious  study 
and  ability,  but  maintained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  nearly  every  instance.  The  first 
criminal  ever  hung  in  the  Territory, 
by  virtue  of  law,  and  a jury’s  verdict, 
was  sentenced  by  him.  To  these 
claims  to  the  good  will  of  the  people, 
come  the  added  virtues  of  an  honor- 
al  le  personal  life,  and  a character 
that  finds  expression  in  deeds  of 
good,  and  a marked  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

As  if  even  the  above  labors  were 
not  enough,  Judge  Wade  has  found 
time  to  occupy  his  pen  in  various 
literary  directions.  He  is  a frequent 
contributor  to  law  magazines,  and 
has  projected  a work  on  the  law  of 
evidence,  but  official  labors  have  so 
occupied  him  that  only  a few  chapters 
have  been  written.  Some  years  ago 


he  wrote  and  published  a very  in- 
teresting novel  which  was  widely  read 
in  Montana,  and  highly  enjoyed.  It 
was  entitled:  “Clara  Lincoln,”  and 
although  written  during  leisure 
moments  and  as  a relaxation  from 
severe  official  duties,  takes  high  rank 
among  the  works  of  fiction  of  the  day, 
and  has  found  a place  in  nearly  every 
library  in  the  new  State,  and  in  many 
outside. 

Judge  Wade’s  labors  are  his  best 
monument.  His  place  in  the  early 
history  of  Montana  was  no  bed  of 
flowery  ease.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  he  was  compelled  to  “ rough 
it,”  as  the  expressive  Western  saying 
goes,  and  to  endure  hardships  and 
privations  unknown  to  wearers  of  the 
ermine  in  the  East.  Although  not  a 
pioneer  in  the  Territory,  he  may  well 
claim  the  honor  of  “blazing  the  trail” 
in  Montana  jurisprudence,  and  of 
establishing  precedents  in  the  • con- 
struction of  territorial  laws  that  have 
stood  the  tests  of  all  the  higher  courts 
of  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
Montana  owe  him  a great  debt  of 
gratitude  and  honor,  for  his  long  and 
faithful  service. 

Judge  Wade  was  married,  in  1863, 
to  Miss  Bernice  Galpin,  a most 
amiable  and  accomplished  English 
lady.  They  have  one  daughter.  Miss 
Clare  L.  Wade,  who  has  recently 
graduated  from  Wellesley. 


THRt  E LA  W YER S OF  M ON  'J  ANA. 


WILLIAM  CHUMASERO. 


Among  those  who  have  added 
honor  to  the  brief  but  fruitful  history 
of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Montana,  is 
the  able  and  distinguished  jurist 
whose  name  is  given  above.  He  was 
born  in  Nottingham,  England,  on 
July  9th,  1818,  the  second  son  of_ 
Isaac  and  Frances  Chumasero,  and 
came  to  Rochester,  New  York,  with 
his  parents  in  July,  1829. 

He  studied  law  in  Rochester  and 
Buffalo,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  New  York  in  1838.  In  the  year 
following  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  1839,  he 
settled  in  Peru,  La  Salle  county, 
where  he  pursued  a successful  prac- 
tice until  April,  1864.  In  that  year, 
he  removed  to  what  was  then 
Idaho  Territory  before  the  terri- 
torial organization  of  Montana,  and 
upon  its  admission,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Montana  bar.  He 
there  continued  in  successful  practice 
until  he  retired  from  active  life,  in 
April,  1888. 

The  above  is  but  the  rapid  outline 
of  a busy  and  eventful  life;  and  who- 
ever may  ultimately  write  the  history 
of  the  bar  of  ''  ontana,  will  be  forced 
to  accord  to  Judge  William  Chum- 
erso,  its  most  important  and  interest- 
ing chapter. 


His  advent  into  the  territory  was 
almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
establishment  of  civil  government 
amidst  these  mountains,  and  was  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  time 
when  courts  of  justice  had  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  maintain  law 
and  order  among  the  adventurous 
and  restless  spirits  that  constituted 
so  large  a portion  of  our  community 
in  those  early  halcyon  days,  when 
diggings  that  did  not  pay  more  than 
an  ounce  to  the  man  per  day,  were 
considered  fit  only  for  Chinamen. 
The  vigilantes  were  at  the  very 
zenith  of  their  power,  when  Judge 
Chumerso  arrived  in  the  territory, 
and  hung  out  his  modest  shingle. 
That  organization  had  little  use  for 
law}^ers,  and  no  very  great  confidence 
in  the  courts,  or  the  forms  of  law  as 
administered  in  older  communities. 
They  had  banished  two  or  three  law- 
yers who  had  b<="en  assigned  by  them- 
selves to  defend  persons  accused  of 
being  road  agents.  The  counsel 
thus  assigned  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  so  imposed  on  them,  had,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  made  such  a 
zealous  and  earnest  defense  as  to 
make  it  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
for  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
organization  to  secure  a conviction  in 
its  own  court. 
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Very  naturally  this  powerful  or- 
ganization felt  that  it  knew  better 
how  the  law  should  be  administered, 
than  all  the  lawyers;  and  perhaps  it 
was  true  that  the  speedy  justice  dealt 
out  by  that  body  was  better  for  this 
community  as  then  constituted,  than 
would  have  been  the  more  careful  and 
humane  methods  of  the  courts. 
Another  thing  which  tended  to  weak- 
en the  confidence  of  the  general 
public  in  the  ability  of  the  courts  to 
afford  adequate  security  for  life  and 
property,  was  the  fact  that  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  statute  law  in 
force  in  the  territory.  At  the  time  of 
Judge  Chumerso’s  arrival,  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  the  Idaho  Legislative 
Assembly  had  met  and  enacted  a 
code  of  laws;  but  the  result  of  their 
labors  had  not  been  made  public.  In 
the  winter  of  1864  the  first  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Montana  convened  at 
Bannack,  and  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of' that  body,  the  terri- 
torial secretary  transmitted  to  an 
eastern  publishing  house,  all  of . the 
enrolled  bills  filed  in  his  office,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  published 
in  the  form  of  statutes;  but  it  was 
about  three  years  afterward  before 
any  of  the  published  volumes  found 
their  way  back  into  the  territory.  In 
the  meantime,  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  had,  or  had  not  been  enacted, 
presented  the  gravest  embarrass- 
ments to  the  administration  of  justice 
of  the  courts.  The  condition  of  af- 
fairs, therefore,  which  Judge  Chum, 
asero  found  existing  when  he  first 


settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Virginia  City,  was  any- 
thing but  encouraging  to  a lawyer. 
He  had,  however,  been  carefully 
educated  in  his  profession  at  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  and  his  long  practice 
at  the  Illinois  bar  as  a competitor  of 
some  of  its  most  noted  and  distinguish- 
ed members, had  thoroughly  equipped 
him  for  engaging  in  any  legal  con- 
troversy likely  to  arise  here.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  his 
established  reputation  for  learning 
and  ability  in  his  profession,  and  his 
high  character  as  a man  and  public 
spirited  citizen,  contributed  ver\" 
greatly  toward  inspiring  the  general 
public,  with  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  courts,  to  enable  those  tribunals 
to  at  least  divide  the  honors  with  the 
vigilantes  in  punishing  malefactors. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia 
City,  he  was  appointed  District  At- 
torney for  that  judicial  district,  which 
position  he  filled  in  the  most  credit- 
able manner  for  something  more  than 
a year,  when  he  removed  to  Helena. 
Here  he  settled  down  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  until  his  retire- 
ment from  the  bar  in  July,  1889,  his 
name  was  connected  with  almost 
every  important  case  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  court  dockets  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  or  any  of  the  ad- 
joining counties.  Suitors  who  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  him  in  their  be- 
half, felt  that  their  causes  were  al- 
ready half  won.  Possessed  of  exten- 
sive and  profound  learning,  sharpen- 
ed by  years  of  close  practice,  he  was 
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listened  to  with  the  utmost  attention 
by  courts  and  juries,  and  his  urbane 
and  courteous  treatment  of  his  breth- 
ren at  the  bar  robbed  them  of  any  envy 
they  might  have  felt  at  his  success. 
At  the  ripe  age  of  seventy,  and  after 
fifty  years  continuous  practice,  with 
his  mental  faculties  practically  un- 
dimmed, he  retired  from  the  profes- 
sion, having  acquired  a sufficient 
competency  to  enable  him  to  spend 
the  evening  of  his  days  free  from 
carking  cares,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  luxuries  which  seem  the 
proper  reward  of  a well-spent  life. 


The  Judge  was  married  in  1845  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Brown, of  Peru,  Illinois, 
and  has  raised  a family  of  three^ 
daughters,  two  of  whom,  Mrs.  J.  K.  P. 
Miller,  of  Deadwood,  Dakota,  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Broadwater,  of  Helena, 
are  married;  while  the  youngest.  Miss 
Antoinette,  still  brings  joy  and  light 
to  the  paternal  hearth.  Socially,  the 
Judge’s  family  have  always  stood 
high.  His  charming  wife  and  lovely 
daughters  have  always  been  regarded 
as  leaders  in  every  community  in 
which  they  have  resided. 


SAMUEL  WORD. 


There  are  none  more  deserving  a 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
State  or  Nation  than  those  men  of 
talent,  ability  and  energy  who,  cast- 
ing behind  all  the  luxuries  and  com- 
forts of  civilization,  left  the  beaten 
path  and  sought  the  frontier,  there  to 
dedicate  their  lives,  their  fortunes 
and  achievements  in  new  realms  and 
amid  new  scenes,  to  the  making  of 
those  commonwealths  that  have  ad- 
ded increased  lustre  and  renown  to 
the  flag  of  the  American  Union. 

Among  the  vanguard  of  these 
pioneers  was  Samuel  Word.  He  left 
a lucrative  practice  in  Oregon,  Holt 
county,  Missouri,  to  cast  his  fortunes 
with  those  who  first  came  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  since  that 


time  he  has  beheld  every  changing 
phase  of  human  existence  in  the  great 
West.  For  twenty-seven  eventful 
years  he  has  been  a leader  of  ac- 
knowledged pre-eminence  and  ability 
among  Montanians.  He  has  achieved 
fame  and  distinction  in  the  West,  but 
when  one  reflects  upon  his  natural 
endowments  and  talents,  and»consid- 
ers  that  they  have  been  gladly  given 
to  the  crude  formation  of  a new  and 
undeveloped  country,  rather  than  to 
the  finished  culture  of  older  commu- 
nities, it  must  be  said  with  unstinted 
praise,  that  few  men  of  equal  attain- 
ments have  ever  made  the  uncon- 
scious sacrifice  of  personal  ambition 
that  has  constantly  attended  his  ca- 
reer in  the  West.  This  is  especially 
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true  when  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Word 
has  always  eschewed  political  honors. 
In  earlier  days,  in  response  to  party 
calls,  he  was  elected  and  served  four 
terms  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
houses  ; but  men  of  talent  for  that 
particular  service  were  scarce,  and  he 
obeyed  the  call  to  duty  as  a patriot 
rather  than  an  office-seeker.  In  1878- 
9,  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Territory.  He 
was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  that 
nominated  ex-President  Cleveland  in 
Chicago  in  1884,  and  it  was  through 
the  efforts  of  himself  and  his  col- 
league, ex-Gov.  Samuel  T.  Hauser, 
that  the  delegates  from  the  Terri- 
tories secured  for  the  first  time  the 
right  to  cast  their  votes  in  a Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 

Mr.  Word  was  born  in  Barbour- 
ville,  Knox  county,  Kentucky,  Jan- 
uary 19th,  1837.  His  father  was 

William  Word.  His  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  Susan  Boyd  Banton.  His 
paternal  ancestry,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  traced,  came  from  Scotland  and 
settled  in  South  Carolina  some  time 
before  the  American  Revolution. 
His  maternal  ancestors  were  among 
those  who  early  migrated  from  Vir- 
ginia into  Kentucky.  Mr.  Word’s 
father  was  born  in  Powell’s  Valley, 
Tennessee.  He  went  with  his  father’s 
family  into  Knox  county,  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  raised  and  lived,  and 
where  Samuel  Word  was  born  and 
lived  until  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 


years  of  age.  His  father  left  Knox 
county,  and  for  several  years  resid- 
ed in  the  town  of  Somerset,  Pulaski 
county,  Kentucky.  In  the  Spring  of 
1856  Mr.  Word’s  father  emigrated  to 
Kansas.  In  1854  young  Word  went 
to  Bethany  College,  Virginia.  After 
a short  period  spent  at  college,  his 
health  failing,  he  went  to  Kansas, 
where  his  father  had  in  in  the  mean- 
time located.  Before  leaving  Ken- 
tucky and  before  going  to  Bethany 
he  commenced  reading  law  with 
Andrew  J.  James,  afterwards  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  feeling  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion and  appreciating  its  advan- 
tages, he  left  Mr.  James’  office  and 
for  a while  taught  school  in  order 
that  he  might  secure  the  means 
wherewith  to  pay  his  way  through 
college,  his  father  being  too  poor  to 
afford  him  collegiate  training.  In 
1856,  after  leaving  college,  and  after 
a short  time  spent  in  Kansas,  he  went 
into  the  office  of  Silas  Woodson,  of 
Missouri,  afterwards  Governor  of 
that  State.  He  remained  there  until 
August,  1858.  Having  obtained  li- 
cense to  practice  law  from  Judge 
Elijah  H.  Norton,  now  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Oregon,  Holt 
county,  Missouri,  as  a partner  of 
Colonel  James  Foster  of  that  place, 
and  after  three  or  four  years  of  suc- 
cessful practice  at  the  bar,  he  came 
West.  In  the  meantime  he  had  mar- 
ried the  only  daughter  of  his  part- 
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ner.  He  came  to  what  was  then 
Idaho  Territory,  now  Montana.  He 
reached  Alder  Gulch  in  the  Summer 
of  1863,  and  commenced  placer  min- 
ing, Alder  Gulch  at  that  time  being 
the  Mecca  of  every  one  who  had 
heard  of  the  almost  incredible  stories 
of  its  golden  wealth.  An  army  of 
placer  miners  swarmed  for  miles  in 
this  gulch,  working  by  day  and  night, 
and  taking  out  immense  quantities 
of  pay  dirt.  After  mining  awhile 
Mr.  Word  began  practicing  law  in 
Virginia  City,  the  most  populous 
mining  camp  then  in  Montana,  situa- 
ted at  the  head  of  Alder  Gulch, 
where  most  of  the  wealth  that  came 
from  Alder  Gulch  found  ready  cir- 
culation in  all  the  fluent  channels  of 
the  primitive  mining  camp.  After  a 
year  or  two  spent  in  the  West,  Mr. 
Work  returned  east  to  settle  his  mat- 
ters there,  and  to  return  West  with 
his  wife,  to  permanently  locate  in 
Montana.  He  has  practiced  law  ever 
since.  He  has  been  successful  in  all 
his  practice,  but  as  a jury  lawyer  he 
has  been  pre-eminently  so.  For  the 
quibbles  and  technicalities  of  the  law 
he  has  an  utter  contempt  ; for  what- 
ever of  broad  and  uncompromising 
justice  it  may  evolve  a profound  re- 
spect. One  of  the  noted  eases  in 
which  his  great  ability  as  a jury  law- 
yer was  demonstrated  was  that  of  the 
Territory  vs.  McAndrews,  tried  in 
the  year  1877.  It  was  a case  of  hom- 
icide. Mr.  Word  was  employed  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  Jeffer- 
son county  to  assist  in  the  prosecu- 


tion of  the  case.  He  agreed  on  con- 
dition that  should  he  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  the  trial  feel 
satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused, he  would  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw from  the  case.  The  condition 
was  agreed  to.  As  the  case  pro- 
gressed, Mr.  Word  became  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  and  of  the  heinousness  and 
brutality  of  his  crime,  that  when  he 
summed  up  the  case  for  the  Territory 
he  called  into  requisition  all  his  mag- 
nificent powers  of  denunciation,  in- 
vective, and  eloquent  anatomization 
of  human  passions  and  emotions,  and 
delivered  one  of  the  most  powerful 
pleas  ever  addressed  to  a jury.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted,  and  after  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
was  decided  against  the  defendant, 
he  was  hanged.  The  speech  itself  is 
still  vividly  remembered  by  those 
who  were  present.  Mr.  Word  has 
tried  many  capital  cases  before  and 
since  that  time,  but  none,  perhaps,  in 
which  he  displayed  more  ability  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Territory  vs.  Mc- 
Andrews. 

As  an  orator  Mr.  Word  appears  to 
even  greater  advantage  before  a 
large  audience  than  in  the  contracted 
limits  of  a court  room.  His  voice, 
his  presence,  his  wit,  the  wealth  of 
his  illustrations,  find  wider  scope  and 
horizon.  There  is  perhaps  no  orator 
in  Montana  who  can  draw  a larger 
audience  or  hold  an  audience  under 
more  absolute  sway.  He  has  the 
voice,  the  grace  and  charm  of  style, 
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the  ready  wit,  the  apt  metaphor,  the 
physical  proportions  that  fill  the  eye, 
and,  more  than  all  else,  that  indefina- 
ble thing  called  eloquence. 

In  1865,  Governor  Edgerton  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Word  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  an  unexpired  term  for  the 
first  judicial  district  of  Montana.  He 
served  the  unexpired  term  and  was 
elected,  and  sserved  for  the  succeed- 
ing term  of  two  years.  He  also  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  counsel  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  in  Montana, 
for  nine  years,  until  his  removal  to 
Helena  three  or  four  years  ago,  re- 
siding at  Butte  and  Virginia  cities 
during  the  time  of  his  employment  in 
the  service  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Word  conceived  the  project  of 
placing  the  famous  Drum-Lummon 
mine  on  the  market.  Thomas  Cruse, 
the  owner  and  discoverer  of  the  mine, 
refused  to  bond  his  property  on  any 
terms.  Mr.  Word  finally  secured  con- 
sent to  place  the  mine  on  the  market, 
and  sent  A.  H.  Mallory  to  London  to 
form  a syndicate.  The  history  of  the 
sale  of  this  mine  to  an  English  syn- 
dicate is  one  of  the  red-letter  pages 
in  the  history  of  mining  in  Montana, 
and  to  the  tact,  judgment  and  ability 
of  Mr.  Word,  Mr.  Jeff  Lowry  and 
Mr.  Mallory,  is  due  the  credit  of  giv- 
ing at  that  time,  1884-5,  impetus 
to  the  milling  industry  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Montana,  which  undoubtedly 
has  tended  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  outside  world  to  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Montana.  It  went  far 
towards  dispelling  the  diffidence  then 


existing  in  regard  to  mining  specu- 
lation and  enterprises.  Thousands 
of  men,  too,  were  given  employment, 
and  the  mine  to-day  is  one -of  the 
best  paying  and  most  successful  min- 
ing properties  in  the  country. 

Another  enterprise  which  gives 
Mr.  Word  a place  among  the  pro- 
jectors of  vast  business  and  industrial 
enterprises,  was  the  placing,  together 
with  other  interested  parties,  of  the 
Rocky  Fork  coal  properties  on  the 
market.  For  years,  the  people  of 
Montana  relied  upon  the  forests  for 
their  fuel.  No  effort  had  ever  been 
set  on  foot  to  prospect  the  country 
for  coal,  gold  and  silver  mining  being 
the  aU-predominant  industry  of  the 
Territory,  and  the  attention  of  every- 
one being  turned  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Word,  together  with  Hon.  Wal- 
ter Cooper,  of  Bozeman,  came  into 
possession  of  the  Rocky  Fork  coal 
fields,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to 
place  them  upon  the  market.  In  this, 
by  enlisting  the  efforts  of  such  men 
as  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  Henry  Villard, 
Thos.  F.  Oakes,  James  L.  Platt  and 
James  B.  Hubbell,  he  was  successful. 
A branch  railroad,  fifty  miles  in 
length,  was  built  from  Laurel,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Red 
Lodge,  where  the  coal  fields  are  loca- 
ted. 

Since  the  Rocky  Fork  coal  mines 
were  developed,  coal  fields  over  the 
entire  State  have  been  discovered  and 
developed.  A new  industry  was 
opened  up  and  there  sprung  into  ex- 
istence latent  energies  that  have  been 
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directed  in  a channel  heretofore  un- 
known in  Montana.  To-day,  cheap 
fuel,  the  one  great  desideratum  that 
had  held  back  and  imprisoned  the 
forces  of  progress  in  this  State,  has 
been  found,  and  the  machinery  of  a 
thousand  industries  set  in  motion. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Word  has  always 
been  a steadfast  Democrat.  'He  has 
cheerfully  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Montana  during 
its  many  campaigns,  giving  to  that 
party  unstintingly  in  every  crisis,  and 
without  expectation  of  reward,  the 
weight  of  his  influence,  his  eloquence, 
his  energy,  and  his  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  public  affairs.  As  has 
been  said,  he  has  never  been  an  office- 
seeker,  but  has  always  uncomplain- 
ingly laid  aside  his  own  affairs  to 
enter  into  the  public  discussions  of 
the  political  canvass,  believing  sin- 
cerely that  every  loyal  citizen  should 
espouse  and  urge  his  honest  con- 
victions in  matters  of  governmental 
policy. 

Socially,  Mr.  Word  is  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  entertaining  of  men. 
He  is  always  approachable  and  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  a statement,  no 
matter  what  the  individuality  of  its 
source.  He  has  an  indescribable 
charm  of  discourse,  and  a dash  and 
flow  of  wit  and  anecdote  that  make 
him  a welcome  and  indispensible 


guest  at  every  social  board.  His  fam- 
ily are  leaders  in  the  social  circle 
which  has  made  Helena  famous  as  a 
center  of  culture,  and  Mr.  Word's 
residence  is  ’undoubtedly  the  most 
magnificent  architectural  design  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Tacoma.  Helena's 
homes  excel  in  architectural  beauty 
those  of  any  other  city  of  its  size  in 
the  West,  and  the  Word  residence 
surpasses  in  dimensions,  in  beauty 
and  in  unostentatious  richness  of  or- 
namentation that  of  any  other  in 
Helena.  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Word, 
the  family  consists  of  their  son, 
William,  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
who  married  Miss  Alice  Cowan,  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Robert  Lee,  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  now  finishing  a 
course  of  law  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York  ; Charles  F.,  twenty  years 
of  age,  now  at  Yale  College,  and  who 
has  also  a law  expectancy  ; and  May, 
sixteeen  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Word  has  accumulated  an  en- 
viable fortune  from  his  law  practice, 
and  in  the  development  of  business 
enterprises,  and  has  always  liberally 
bestowed  his  wealth  in  private  benefi- 
cence and  in  gratifying  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  himself  and  his  family.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Word  & 
Smith,  one  of  the  leading  law  firms 
of  the  State.  C.  P.  Connolly. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

CONGRESSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  FROM  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  DISTRICT 

OF  OHIO. 

XXII. 


The  state  of  Tennessee  seceded 
May  6th,  i86i,  but  not  without  active 
and  strong  opposition  from  the  lead- 
ing Unionists  among  whom  were  ; 
Wm.  P.  Brownlow,  Andrew  Johnson, 
afterwards  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Horace  Maynard,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Congresses;  and  on  the  same 
day  (May  6)  Arkansas  seceded,  and 
North  Carolina  May  20th.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  four 
States,  which  were  the  last  to  secede, 
were  partially,  if  not  wholly  influ- 
enced by  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter. 

There  was  a strong  Union  sentiment 
in  those  four  States,  but  there  were 
many  secessionists  in  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
and  a few  in  Delaware.  Representa- 
tives to  the  Confederate  Congress 
were  admitted  from  the  States  of 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  although  no 
duly  called  convention  had  been  held 
in  those  States,  to  vote  on  the  ques- 


tion of  secession.  The  State  of  Dela- 
ware elected  a governor  in  1858,  Wil- 
liam Burton,  who  received  7,758  to 
7,544  for  his  opponent.  The  Legisla- 
ture convened  at  Dover  January  2d, 
1861,  and  Governor  Burton  in  his 
message  to  it,  said  among  other 
things  in  speaking  of  the  agitated 
condition  of  the  country:  “The 

cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  the  persis- 
tent war  of  the  Abolitionists  upon 
more  than  two  billions  of  property; 
a war  waged  from  pulpits,  rostrums, 
and  schools,  by  press  and  people,  all 
teaching  that  slavery  is  a crime  and  a 
sin,  until  it  has  become  theopinionof 
a portion  of  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
now  threatening  is  a radical  change 
of  public  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
question.  The  North  should  retire 
from  its  untenable  position  immedi- 
ately.” 

A commissioner,one  Mr.  H.  Dicker- 
son,  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, was 
allowed  to  address  the  Legislature  of 
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Delaware,  and  the  two  houses  then 
passed  unanimously  a resolution  in 
the  words  following  : “ Resolved — 

That  having  extended  to  the  Hon.  H. 
Dickerson,  Commissioner  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  courtesy  due  him  as  the 
representative  of  a sovereign  State 
he  represents,  we  deem  it  proper,  and 
due  to  ourselves  and  the  people  of 
Delaware,  to  express  unqualified  dis- 
approval of  the  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing difficulties  suggested  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Legislature  of  Missis- 
sippi.” 

The  State  of  Maryland  was  visited 
by  agents  or  commissioners  from  the 
southern  States  and  Gov.  Thomas  H. 
Hicks  was  urged  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  her  Legislature  with  a view  to 
secession,  and  he  made  a response 
November  27,  1861,  as  follows  : 

“ Identified,  as  I am,  by  birth,  and 
every  other  tie,  with  the  South — a 
slaveholder,  and  feeling  warmly  for 
my  native  State,  as  any  man  can  do — 
I am  compelled  by  my  sense  of  fair 
dealing,  and  my  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country,  to  declare 
that  I see  nothing  in  the  bare  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  which  would  justify 
the  South  in  taking  any  steps  toward 
a separation  of  these  States.  Mr. 
Lincoln  being  elected,  I am  willing  to 
await  further  results.  If  he  will  ad- 
minister the  Government  in  a proper 
way  and  patriotic  manner,  we  are  all 
bound  to  submit  to  his  administra- 
tion, much  as  we  may  have  opposed 
his  election.  As  an  individual,  I will 
cheerfully  sustain  him  in  well  doing. 


because  my  suffering  country  will  be 
benefitted  by  a constitutional  admin- 
istration of  the  Government.  If  on 
the  contrary,  he  shall  abuse  the  trust 
confided  to  him,  I shall  be  found 
ready  and  determined  as  any  other 
man  to  arrest  him  in  his  wrong 
courses,  and  to  seek  redress  of  our 
grievances  by  any  and  all  proper 
means.” 

This  is  truly  a sensible  and  patriot- 
ic response,  but  it  did  not  give  much 
encouragement  to  the  agents  of  seces- 
sion. But  the  subsequent  course  of 
Governor  Hicks,  showed  sympathy 
with  the  southern  States  in  their 
grievances  against  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  free  States, 
and  he  was  in  favor  of  almost  any 
compromise  that  would  satisfy  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and 
prevent  war.  The  secession  craze 
was  strong  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  in  all  probability,  she  would  have 
passed  an  ordinance  attempting  to 
secede,  had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal 
and  efficient  efforts  of  her  loyal  and 
union-loving  citizens,  among  whom 
were  : Mr.  B.  Gratz  Brown  and  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  an  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Congresses,  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  born  at  Ashford,  Connecticut, 
July  14th,  1819,  graduated  at  West 
Point,  and  being  in  command  of  the 
arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  broke  up 
a camp  of  secessionists,  established 
by  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  C.  F. 
Jackson,  and  in  all  probability. 
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actively  contributed  largely  in  pre- 
venting Missouri  from  joining  the 
Confederate  Government.  He  was  a 
true  and  loyal  soldier,  and  was  killed 
at  Wilson  Creek  in  a battle  fought 
with  a secession  force,  August  lo, 
i86i.  He  bequeathed  nearly  all  his 
property,  $30,000,  to  the  Government 
to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Had  he  lived,  he  no  doubt  would 
have  gained  a front  rank  among  the 
able  generals  of  the  Union  army. 

The  strong  disposition  in  commer- 
cial centres  in  the  free  States,  after 
the  election  in  i860,  of  granting  a 
compromise  upon  almost  any  terms 
that  would  satisfy  the  South,  had 
great  influence  on  the  States  which 
formed  the  Confederate  Government, 
as  well  as  upon  the  border  States, 
that  were  kept  from  joining  it.  Soon 
after  the  election  of  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  this  disposition  was  mani- 
fested in  public  meeting  already  re- 
ferred to.  Many  others  might  be 
mentioned  but  a few  will  suffice  to 
make  clear  the  fact.  A peace  confer- 
ence was  called  at  Albany,  New 
York,  composed  largely  of  influential 
Democrats  and  prominent  old-line 
Whigs  and  Americans,  January  31, 
1861.  Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  ‘‘American 
Conflict,”  says  of  it:  “No  convention 
which  had  nominations  to  make,  or 
patronage  to  dispose  of,  was  ever  so 
influentially  constituted,”  and  he  has 
given  its  proceedings  at  considerable 
length  of  which  a few  of  the  speeches 
will  be  quoted.  Judge  Amasa  J.  Par- 
ker, of  Albany,  was  president.  Judge 


Parker  on  taking  the  Chair  made  an 
extended  speech,  and  among  other 
things  said; 

“This  convention  has  been  called 
with  no  view  to  new  party  objects.  It 
looks  only  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  State.  We  meet  here  as  con- 
servative and  representative  men  who 
have  differed  among  themselves  as 
to  measures  of  governmental  policy, 
ready  all  of  them,  I trust,  to  sacrifice 
such  differences  upon  the  altar  of  our 
common  country.  He  can  be  no  true 
patriot  who  is  not  ready  to  yield  his 
own  prejudices, to  surrender  a favorite 
theory,  and  to  clip  even  from  his  own 
party  platform,  when  such  omission 
may  save  his  country  from  ruin  other- 
wise inevitable.”  This  with  similar 
remarks  was  applauded  by  the  con- 
vention. The  venerable  Alex.  B. 
Johnson,  of  Utica,  made  an  address 
in  which  he  said:  “To  a superficial 

observer  our  difficulties  consist  of 
revolutionary  movements  in  the 
Southern  States;  but  these  move- 
ments are  only  symptoms  of  a dis- 
order, not  the  disorder  itself;  and  be- 
fore we  can  treat  the  disorder  under- 
standing!}', with  a view  to  its  remedy, 
we  must  understand  its  cause;  and 
we  shall  find  it  in  the  avowed  princi- 
ples on  which  the  late  presidential 
election  was  conducted  to  its  final 
triumph — principles  inculcating  sec- 
tional hate  in  the  place  of  federal 
kindness;  in  direct  contravention 
with  the  dying  injunction  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  his  successors  in  the 
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Presidency,  General  Jackson.  Pos- 
sibly, all  remedies  may  be  withheld 
till  the  seceded  States  shall  have  be- 
come confederates  together  and  re- 
fuse to  return.  In  the  possibility  of 
this  unhappy  determination,  and 
which  the  present  aspect  of  parties 
compels  us  to  consider,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  the  will  of  a large  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  this  State  is  against 
any  armed  coercion,  on  the  part  of 
the  general  or  State  government,  to 
restore  the  Union  by  civil  war. 
Speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  of  which  he  dis- 
proved, we  have  seen  with  disap- 
probation, the  haste  evinced  by  our 
Legislature  to  imbue  their  hands  in 
fraternal  blood,  and  the  pernicious 
zeal,  which,  without  even  the  apology 
of  any  legislative  discretion,  induced 
the  transmission  of  this  aggressive 
intention  to  the  governors  of  not  the 
seceded  States,  but  of  the  border 
States,  who,  at  the  time,  were  strug- 
gling to  restrain  their  citizens  from 
secession,  and,  thus  revealing  to  us, 
that  unless  our  Northern  people  in- 
terfere, the  mistaken  sectionalism, 
which  has  produced  our  present  mis- 
fortune, is  not  to  be  corrected  by  any 
evidence  of  its  distinctiveness,  but  is 
to  be  continued  by  partizans,  till  the 
South  is  either  subjugated  or  de- 
stroyed. The  advocates  of  this  horrid 
violence  against  the  doctrines  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and, 
which,  if  successful  in  its  object, 
Avould  constitute  a more  radical  revo- 
lution in  our  form  of  government 


than  even  secession,  certainly  mis- 
take not  only  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  but  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent, and  who  sympathize  in  no  de- 
sire to  take  a bloody  revenge  on  those 
who  think  they  can  live  more  peace- 
fully and  prosperously  alone  than  in 
a Union  with  those  who  have,  for 
years,  irritated  them  almost  to  mad- 
ness, by  denouncing  them  as  a re- 
proach and  a disgrace.” 

Mr.  Johnson  concludes  his  speech 
as  follows:  “Finally,  if  Congress  and 
our  States  cannot,  or  will  not,  win 
back  our  Southern  brethren,  let  us,  at 
least,  part  as  friends;  and  then  pos- 
sibly, if  experience  shall,  as  we  sup- 
pose it  will,  show  the  departed  States, 
that,  in  leaving  the  Union,  they  have 
only  deserted  a happy  home,  they 
may  be  willing  to  sue  us  to  readmit 
them;  or,  if  they  shall  find  a perma- 
nent separation  more  desirable  than 
the  Union,  we  may  still  exist  together 
as  useful  and  profitable  neighbors, 
assisting  each  other  when  either  is 
threatened  by  injustice  from  the 
nations  of  Europe;  and  the  two  sec- 
tions,instead  of  wasting  their  time  and 
energies  in  quarreling  with  each  other 
about  slavery,  will  at  least  have  more 
time  to  severally  employ  all  their 
energies  in  making  their  own  pros- 
perity in  their  own  way.” 

Governor  Horatio  Seymour  made 
a long  speech  finding  fault  with  the 
Republicans  in  Congress,  in  refusing 
co-operation  in  establishing  or  legal- 
izing slavery  in  the  Territories,  and 
depricating  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
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in  the  North  as  productive  of  much 
evil,  and  that  the  North  had  no  alter- 
native but  compromise  or  civil  war. 
Saying:  “We  are  advised  by  the  con- 
servative States  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  that  if  force  is  used,  it  must 
be  executed  against  the  united  South. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  folly  and  mad- 
ness, in  entering  upon  this  contest,  to 
underrate  our  opponents,  and  thus 
subject  ourselves  to  the  disgrace  of 
defeat  in  an  inglorious  warfare.  Let 
us  also  see  if  successful  coercion  by 
the  North  is  less  revolutionary  than 
successful  secession  by  the  South. 
Shall  we  prevent  revolution  by  being 
foremost  in  overthrowing  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government,  and  all  that 
makes  it  valuable  to  our  people,  and 
distinguishes  it  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ? 

“ The  question  is  simply  this. 
Shall  we  compromise  after  war,  or 
without  war  ? ” 

Mr.  James  S.  Thayer,  formerly  a 
Whig,  made  a speech  from  which  a 
brief  extract  only  will  be  made.  “ If 
we  cannot,  we  can  at  least,  in  an 
authoritive  way  and  a practical  man- 
ner arrive  at  a basis  of  peaceable 
operation;  we  can  at  least  by  discus- 
sion enlighten,  settle  and  concentrate 
the  public  sentiment  in  the  State  of 
New  York  upon  this  question,  and 
save  it  from  that  fearful  current,  that 
circuitously,  but  certainly,  sweeps 
madly  on,  through  the  narrow  gorge 
of  enforcement  of  the  laws  to  the 
shoreless  ocean  of  civil  war.  Against 
this,  under  all  circumstances  in  every 


place  and  form  we  must  now,  and  at 
all  times  oppose  a resolute  and  un- 
faltering resistance.  The  public 
mind  will  bear  the  avowal,  and  let  us 
make  it — that  if  a revolution  of  force 
is  to  begin,  it  shall  be  inaugurated  at 
home.  And  if  the  incoming  admin- 
istration shall  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  line,  that  has  been  foreshadowed, 
we  announce  that  the  hand  of  black 
Republicanism  turns  to  blood-red, 
and  seeks  from  the  fragment  of  the 
Constitution  to  construct  a scaffold- 
ing for  coercion — another  name  for 
execution — we  will  reverse  the  order 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  save 
the  blood  of  the  people,  by  making 
those  who  would  inaugurate  a reign 
of  terror,the  first  victims  of  a national 
guillotine.” 

Mr.  Thayer  argued  at  great  length 
that  the  Southern  States,  were  justifi- 
ed in  secession,  if  the  policy  of  the 
incoming  administration,  in  exclud- 
ing slaves  from  the  Territories,  was 
to  be  carried  out,  as  the  institution 
would  be  placed  where  the  public 
mind  will  rest  satisfied  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. 

The  able  jurist,  ex-Chancellor 
Reuben  H.  Walworth,  appeared  upon 
the  platform  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tions reported  by  the  committee,  in 
tenor  and  speech,  of  the  speeches 
quoted,  and  many  other  things  of  the 
same  import,  said:  “Civil  war  will 
not  restore  the  Union,  but  will  de- 
feat, forever,  its  reconstruction.” 

Mr.  George  W.  Clinton,  of  Buffalo, 
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son  of  the  great  statesman,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  made  an  able  speech,  in  op- 
position to  an  amendment  offered  to 
one  of  the  resolutions  which  was  in 
substance  to  the  effect,  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  should  use  force 
under  the  pretence  of  enforcing  the 
laws,  it  would  cause  civil  war,  which 
seems  like  an  oasis  in  the  great 
desert  of  the  compromising  spirit, 
which  controlled  the  convention. 
Brief  extracts  from  the  speech  will  be 
given. 

“ We  all  agree  in  detesting  the  very 
thought  of  war.  (Applause).  But 
is  country  gone?  Is  the  Union  dis- 
solved ? Is  there  no  government 
binding  these  States  in  peace  and 
harmony  ? Why,  the  proposition  was 
before  you,  ten  minutes  ago,  that  this 
Union  was  dissolved  and  you  voted 
it  down.  God  grant  that  it  may  for 
ever  continue  ! (Applause).  Oh  ! 
let  us  conciliate  our  erring  brethren, 
who  under  a strange  delusion,  have 
as  they  say,  seceded  from  us  ; but 
foi  God’s  sake,  do  not  let  us  humble 
the  glorious  government,  under  which 
we  have  been  so  happy  ! — which  has 
done,  and,  if  we  will  by  judicious  means 
sustain  it,  will  yet  do,  so  much  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  Gentle- 
men, I hate  to  use  the  word  that 
would  offend  my  Southern  brother, 
erring  as  he  does  ; but  we  have 
reached  a time,  when  as  a man — if 
you  please,  a Democrat — I must  use 
plain  terms.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  legal  secession.  There  is  no  such 


thing,  I say,  unless  it  is  a secession 
which  is  authorized  by  the  original 
compact, — and  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States  was  intended  to 
form  a firm  and  perpetual  Union. 
There  is  no  warrants  for  it  in  the 
Constitution.  Where,  then,  do  you 
find  a warrant  for  it  ? Is  it  in  the  un- 
happy delusion  of  our  Southern 
‘ brethren,  who  doubt  our  love  for 
them  and  our  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution ? Let  us  remove  that  illu- 
sion. We  will  try  to  do  it.  But  if 
secession  be  not  lawful,  oh  ! what  is 
it.  I use  the  term  reluctantly  but 
truly — it  is  rebellion  (cries  of  No.  No. 
revolution)  It  is  rebellion  ! rebellion 
against  the  noblest  government,  that 
man  ever  framed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world.” 

Mr.  Clinton  continued  at  consider- 
able length,  using  strong  reasons  for 
the  positions  he  had  taken,  and  from 
the  applause,  with  which  his  remarks 
were  received,  a portion  of  his 
audience  was  in  sympathy  with  him. 
The  amendment  which  he  opposed, 
was  withdrawn  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  committee  were  adopted. 
These  resolutions,  eight  in  number, 
expressed  mainly  the  sentiment  of 
the  speakers  in  the  convention. 

The  conventions  and  assemblages, 
in  the  great  commercial  centres  of 
the  North,  samples  of  which  have 
been  quoted,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, gave  encouragement  to  the  se- 
ceded States  that  their  plan  would 
succeed  ; and  in  case  of  conflict,  the 
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North  would  be  either  hopelessly  di- 
vided or  be  compelled  to  recognize  a 
separation. 

Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  “American  Con- 
flict,” quotes  Mr.  Roscoe  Conklin,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  36th 
and  37th  Congresses,  and  afterwards, 
a Senator  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  saying  when  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  at 
Alabama  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  reached  Washington,  they 
were  hailed  with  undesigned  exulta- 
tion by  the  Secessionists  still  linger- 
ing in  the  halls  of  Congress  ; one  of 
whom  said  to  him,  triumphantly,  “ If 
your  President  should  attempt  coer- 
cion, he  will  have  more  opposition  at 
the  North  than  he  can  overcome.” 
The  writer  can  attest  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  public  meeting,  held  in 
the  North,  opposing  coercion,  was  so 
dense,  at  Washington,  that  like  the 
darkness  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
Pharaoh,  it  could  be  felt. 

The  Confederates,  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  uninfluenced  by  the 
conciliatory  inaugural  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  being  unable  to  induce 
Major  Anderson  in  command  of  the 
little  garrison  (74  men)  in  Fort 
Sumter,  to  surrender,  opened  fire 
upon  it,  April  12th,  1861,  and  contin- 
ued it  vigorously  the  next  night  and 
day,  until  the  Fort  was  set  on  fire  and 
badly  damaged  and  Major  Anderson 
was  compelled  to  surrender  and 
evacuate  the  Fort,  but  he  obtained 
honorable  terms.  The  following  is  a 


copy  of  a letter  he  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  Washington  : 
Steamship  Baltic,  off  Sandy  Hook, 
April  i8,  1861. 

The  Honorable  S.  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir — Having  defended  Fort  Sum- 
ter for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the 
quarters  were  entirely  burned,  the 
main  gates  destroyed,  the  george- 
wall  seriously  injured,  the  magazine 
surrounded  by  flames,  and  the  door 
closed  from  the  effects  of  the  heat, 
four  barrels  and  three  cartridges  of 
powder  only  being  available,  and  no 
provisions  but  pork  remaining,  I 
accepted  terms  of  evacuation  offered 
by  Gen.  Beauregard,  (being  the  same 
offered  him  on  the  nth  instant,  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities) 
and  marched  out  of  the  Fort,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  the  14th  instant,  with 
colors  flying  and  drums  beating, 
bringing  away  company  and  private 
property,  and  saluting  my  flag  with 
fifty  guns. 

Robert  Anderson, 
Major  First  Artillery. 

On  the  15th  day  of  April,  three 
days  after  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  President  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  been  for  some  time  past, 
and  now  are,  opposed,  and  the  exe- 
cution thereof  obstructed,  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
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Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Lousi- 
ana  and  Texas,  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  or- 
dinary course  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings,or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the 
marshals  by  law  : now,  therefore,  I, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  for 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
75,000  in  order  to  suppress  said  com- 
binations, and  to  cause  the  laws  to 
be  duly  executed.  The  details  for 
this  object  will  be  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  State  authorities 
through  the  War  Department.  I ap- 
peal to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  fa- 
cilitate and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain 
the  honor,  the  integrity,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  our  National  Union,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  popular  Govern- 
ment, and  to  redress  wrongs  already 
long  endured.  I deem  it  proper  to 
say  that  the  first  service  assigned  to 
the  forces  hereby  called  forth  will 
probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts, 
places  and  property  which  have  been 
seized  from  the  Union,  and  in  every 
event  the  utmost  care  will  be  ob- 


served, consistently  with  the  object 
aforesaid,  to  avoid  any  devastation, 
any  destruction  of,  or  interference 
with  property,  or  any  disturbance  of 
peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  of  the 
country  ; and  I hereby  command  the 
persons  comprising  the  combinations 
aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire  peace- 
ably to  their  respective  abodes,  within 
twenty  days  from  this  date. 

Deeming  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  public  affairs  presents  an  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  I do  hereby,  in 
virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by 
the  Constitution,  convene  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  Senators 
and  Representatives  are,  therefore, 
summoned  to  assemble  at  their  re- 
spective chambers  at  12  o’clock,  noon, 
on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  July 
next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and 
determine  such  measures  as,  in  their 
wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  inter- 
est may  seem  to  demand. 

(After  the  formal  conclusion,  the 
proclamation  was  signed.) 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President  : 

Wm.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Again,  “Immediately  on  the  organ- 
ization of  congress  (in  Dec.,  1784), 
Washington,  with  a careful  discrim- 
ation  between  the  offices  of  that  body 
and  the  functions  of  the  State,  urged 
through  its  President  that  congress 
should  have  the  western  waters  well 
explored,  their  capacities  for  naviga- 
tion ascertained  as  far  as  the  com- 
munications between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Wabash,  and  a complete  and  per- 
fect map  made  of  the  country  at  least 
as  far  west  as  the  Miamis,  which  run 
into  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.”  i 
Bancroft’s  Constitutional  History. 

Does  anybody  doubt  after  reading 
this,  on  which  side  of  the  question 
Washington  would  be  if  now  living, 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
Hennepin  canal  ? 

The  immensity  of  the  ungranted 
public  domain  which  had  passed  from 
the  English  crown  to  the  American 
people,  invited  them  to  establish  a 
continental  empire  of  republics. 
Lines  of  communication  with  the 
western  country  implied  its  coloniza- 
tion. In  the  war,  Jefferson,  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  had  pro- 
moted the  expedition  by  which  Vir- 
ginia conquered  the  region  northwest 
of  the  Ohio:  as  governor  he  had 


taken  part  in  its  cession  to  the  United 
States. 

The  cession  had  included  the  de- 
mand of  a guarantee  to  Virginia  of 
the  remainder  of  its  territory.  This 
the  United  States  had  refused,  and 
Virginia  receded  from  the  demand. 
On  the  first  day  of  March,  1784,  Jeff- 
erson, in  congress,  with  his  colleagues. 
Hardy,  Arthur  Lee  and  James  Monroe, 
in  conformity  with  full  powers  from 
their  commonwealth,  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  a deed  by  which,  with 
some  reservation  of  land,  they  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  claim  to  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

On  the  same  day,  before  the  deed 
could  be  recorded  and  enrolled  among 
the  acts  of  the  United  States,  Jeffer- 
son, as  chairman  of  a committee,  pre- 
sented a plan  for  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  territory  from 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one 
degree  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  It 
is  still  preserved  in  the  national 
archives  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
is  as  completely  his  own  work  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
pressed  upon  Virginia  to  establish 
the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  as  its  western  boundary. 
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and  to  cede  all  beyond  to  the  United 
States.  To  Madison  he  wrote;  “For 
God’s  sake  push  this  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  assembly.  We  hope  North 
Carolina  will  cede  all  beyond  the 
same  meridian;”  his  object  being  to 
obtain  cessions  to  the  United  States 
of  all  southern  territory  west  of  the 
meridian  of  the  Kanawha. 

In  dividing  all  the  country  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  into  ten  States,  Jef- 
ferson was  controlled  by  an  act  of 
Congress  of  1780  which  was  incor- 
porated into  the  cession  of  Virginia. 
No  land  was  to  be  taken  up  till  it 
should  have  been  purchased  from  the 
Indian  proprietors  and  offered  for 
sale  by  the  United  States.  In  each 
recipient  State  no  property  qualifi- 
cation was  required,  either  of  the 
electors  or  elected;  it  was  enough  for 
them  to  be  free  men,  resident,  and  of 
full  age.  Under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  following  the  precedent 
of  any  one  of  the  States,  the  settlers 
were  to  establish  a temporary  gov- 
ernment, when  they  should  have  in- 
creased to  twenty  thousand,  they 
might  institute  a permanent  govern- 
ment, with  a member  in  Congress; 
having  a right  to  debate,  but  not  to 
vote;  and,  when  they  should  be  equal 
in  number  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
least  populous  State,  their  delegates, 
with  the  consent  of  nine  States,  as  re- 
quired by  the  confederation,  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  ordinance  contained  five  other 
articles:  The  new  State  shall  remain 


forever  a part  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  they  shall  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  confederation  as  the 
original  States;  they  shall  pay  their 
apportionment  of  the  federal  debts; 
they  shall,  in  their  government,  up- 
hold republican  forms;  and  after  the 
year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  voluntary 
servitude  in  any  of  them. 

At  that  time  slavery  prevailed 
throughout  much  more  than  half  the 
lands  of  Europe.  Jefferson,  following 
an  impulse  from  his  own  mind,  de- 
signed by  his  ordinance  to  establish 
from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  country, 
a north  and  south  line,  at  which  the 
western  extension  of  slavery  should 
be  stayed  by  an  impossible  bound. 
Of  the  men  held  in  bondage  beyond 
that  line,  he  did  not  propose  the  in- 
stant emancipation;  but  slavery  was 
to  be  rung  out  with  the  departing 
century,  so  that  in  all  the  western 
territory,  whether  held  in  1784  by 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  or 
the  United  States,  the  sun  of  the  new 
century  might  dawn  on  no  slave. 

To  make  the  decree  irrevocable,  he 
further  proposed  that  all  articles 
should  form  a charter  of  compact,  to 
be  executed  in  Congress  under  the 
seal  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
promulgated,  and  to  stand  as  funda- 
mental constitutions  betweeen  the 
thirteen  original  States  and  the  new 
States  to  be  erected  under  the  or- 
dinance. 

The  design  of  Jefferson  marks  an 
era  in  the  history  of  universal  free- 
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dom.  For  the  moment  more  was  at- 
tempted than  could  be  accomplished. 
North  Carolina,  in  the  following 
June,  made  a cession  of  all  her  west- 
ern lands,  but  soon  revoked  it;  and 
Virginia  did  not  release  Kentucky 
till  it  became  a State  of  the  Union. 
Moreover,  the  sixteen  years  during 
which  slavery  was  to  have  a respite, 
might  nurse  it  into  such  strength 
that  at  the  end  of  them  it  would  be 
able  to  defy  or  reverse  the  ordinance. 

Exactly  on  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  the  fight  at  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton, Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  of  North 
Carolina,  seconded  by  Jacob  Read,  of 
South  Carolina,  moved  to  “ strike 
out”  the  fifth  article.  The  presiding 
officer,  following  the  rule  of  the 
times,  put  the  question:  “Shall  the 
question  stand  ?”  Seven  States,  and 
seven  only,  were  needed  to  carry  the 
affirmative. 

Let  Jefferson,  who  did  not  refrain 
from  describing  Spaight  as  “a  young 
fool,”  relate  what  followed:  “The 
clause  was  lost  by  an  individual  vote 
only.  Ten  States  were  present.  The 
four  Eastern  States,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  were  for  the 
clause;  Jersey  would  have  been  for 
it,  but  there  were  but  two  members, 
one  of  whom  was  sick  in  his  chambers. 
South  Carolina,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia voted  against  it.  North  Caro- 
lina was  divided,  as  would  have  been 
Virginia,  had  not  one  of  its  delegates 
been  sick  in  bed.” 

The  absent  Virginian  was  Monroe, 
who  for  himself  has  left  no  evidence 


of  such  an  intention,  and  who  was 
again  absent  when  in  the  following 
year  the  question  was  revived,  for 
North  Carolina,  the  vote  of  Spaight 
was  neutralized  by  Williamson. 

Six  States  against  three,  sixteen 
men  against  seven,  prescribed  slavery; 
Jefferson  bore  witness  against  it  all 
his  life  long.  Wythe  and  himself,  as 
commissioners  to  codify  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  had  provided  for  gradual 
emancipation. 

When,  in  1785,  the  legislature  re- 
fused to  consider  the  proposal,  Jeffer- 
son wrote:  “We  must  hope  that  an 
overruling  Providence  is  preparing 
the  deliverence  of  these,  our  suffer- 
ing brethren.”  In  1786,  narrating 
the  loss  of  the  clause  against  slavery 
in  the  ordinance  of  1784,  he  said: 
“ The  voice  of  a single  individual 
would  have  prevented  this  abominable 
crime;  Heaven  will  not  always  be 
silent;  the  friends  to  the  rights  of 
human  nature  will  in  the  end  pre- 
vail.” 

To  friends  who  visited  him  in  the 
last  period  of  his  life,  he  delighted  to 
renew  these  aspirations  of  his  earlier 
years. 

In  a letter  written  just  forty-five 
days  before  his  death,  he  refers  to  the 
ordinance  of  1784,  saying:  “ My  senti- 
ments have  been  forty  years  before  the 
public  ; although  I shall  not  live  to 
see  them  consummated,  they  will  not 
die  with  me  ; but,  living  or  dying, 
they  will  ever  be  in  my  most  fervent 
prayer.” 

The  ordinance  for  the  government 
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of  the  northwestern  territory,  shorn 
of  its  proscriptions  of  slavery,  was 
adopted,  and  remained  in  force  for 
three  years.  Later  in  the  session, 
Jefferson  reported  an  ordinance  for 
ascertaining  the  mode  of  locating  and 
disposing  of  the  public  lands.  The 
continental  domain,  when  purchased 
of  the  Indians,  was  to  be  divided  by 
the  surveyors  into  townships  of  ten 
geographical  miles  square,  the  town- 
ships into  hundreds  of  one  mile 
square,and  with  such  precautions  that 
the  wilderness  could  be  mapped  out 
into  ranges  of  lots  so  exactly  as  to  pre- 
clude uncertainty  of  title.  As  to  in- 
heritance, the  words  of  the  ordinance 
were:  “The  lands  therein  shall  pass 
in  descent  and  dower  according 
to  the  customs  known  in  common  law 
by  the  name  of  gavelkind.” 

L^pon  this  ordinance  of  Jefferson, 
most  thoughtfully  prepared  and  writ- 
ten wholly  by  his  own  hand,  no  final 
vote  was  taken. 

See  ist  Bancroft’s  History  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  p. 

153. 

THE  NATIONAL  LAND  LAWS. 

Supplementing  the  action  of  the 
continental  Congress  in  regard  to  Jef- 
ferson’s ordinance  of  i784,is  the  action 
of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion and  survey  of  the  national  do- 
main of  the  west. 

Bancroft,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  in  his  work  on  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  west,  in  speaking  upon 
this  subject,among  other  things, says: 

The  sixteenth  of  March,  1785,  was 


fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs 
of  the  west. 

The  report  that  was  before  Congress 
was  Jefferson’s  scheme  for  “ locating 
and  disposing  of  land  in  the  western 
territory;”  and  it  was  readily  referred 
to  a committee  of  one  from  each  State, 
Grayson  being  the  member  from  Vir- 
ginia and  King  from  Massachusetts. 

King,  seconded  by  Ellery,of  Rhode 
Island,  proposed  that  a part  of  the- 
rejected  anti-slavery  clause  in  Jeffer- 
son’s ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  western  territory  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a committe;  all  that  related 
to  the  western  territory  of  the  three 
southern  States  was  omitted;  and  so, 
too,  was  the  clause  postponing  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery. 

On  the  question  for  committing  this 
proposition,  the  four  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  voted  unanimously  in 
the  affirmative;  Maryland  by  a ma- 
jority,McHenry  going  with  the  Souths 
John  Henry  and  William  Hindman 
with  the  North.  For  Virginia,  Gray- 
son voted  aye,  but  was  overpowered 
by  Hardy  and  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
The  Carolinas  were  unanimous  for  the 
negative.  So  the  vote  stood,  eight 
States  against  three;  eighteen  mem- 
bers against  eight;  and  the  motion 
was  forthwith  committed  to  King,, 
Howell  and  Ellery. 

On  the  6th  of  April  King,  from  his 
committee,  reported  his  resolution,, 
which  is  entirely  in  his  own  hand- 
writing and  which  consists  of  twa 
clauses:  it  allowed  slavery  in  the 
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Northwest  until  the  first  day  of  the 
year  i8oi,but  not  longer;  and  it  “pro- 
vided that  always,  upon  the  escape  of 
any  person  into  any  of  the  States  de- 
scribed in  the  resolve  of  Congress  of 
the  23rd  day  of  April,  1784,  from 
w horn  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  States,  such  fugitive  might 
be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  carried 
back  to  the  person  claiming  his  labor 
or  service,  this  resolve  nothwithstand- 
ing.”  King  reserved  his  resolution  to 
be  brought  forward  as  a separate  meas- 
ure,after  the  land  ordinance  should  be 
passed.  “ I expect,”  wrote  Grayson  to 
Madison,  “seven  States  may  be  found 
liberal  enough  to  adopt.”  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  again 
called  up  in  Congress. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  committee 
for  framing  an  ordinance  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  western  lands  made  their 
report,  it  was  written  by  Grayson, 
who  formed  it  out  of  a conflict  of  opin- 
ions, and  took  the  chief  part  in  con- 
ducting it  through  the  house.  As  an 
inducement  for  neighborhoods  of  the 
same  religious  sentiments  to  confeder- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
settling  together,  it  was  a land  for  a 
people  going  forth  to  take  possession 
of  a seemingly  endless  domain. 

Its  division  was  to  be  into  town- 
ships, with  a perpetual  reservation  of 
one  mile  square  in  every  township  for 
the  support  of  religion,  and  another 
for  education.  The  house  refused  its 
assent  to  the  reservation  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion,  as  connecting  the 


church  with  the  State;  but  the  reser- 
vation for  the  support  of  schools  re- 
ceived a general  welcome.  Jefferson 
has  proposed  townships  of  ten  miles 
square;  the  committee  of  seven;  but 
the  motion  of  Grayson,  that  they 
should  be  of  six  miles  square,  was 
finally  accepted.  The  South,  accus- 
tomed to  the  mode  of  indiscriminate 
locations  and  settlements,  insisted  on 
the  rule  which  would  give  the  most 
free  scope  to  the  roving  emigrant; 
and,  as  the  bill  required  the  vote  of 
nine  States  for  adoption,  and  during 
the  debates  on  the  subject  more  than 
ten  were  never  present.  The  eastern 
people,  though  “ amazingly  attached 
to  their  own  custom  of  planting  by 
townships,”  yielded  to  the  compro- 
mise that  every  other  township  should 
be  sold  by  sections.'  The  surveys 
were  to  be  confined  to  one  State  and 
to  five  ranges,  extending  from  the 
Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  and  were  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  geog- 
rapher of  the  United  States.  The 
bounds  of  every  parcel  that  were  sold 
were  fixed  beyond  a question;  the 
mode  of  registry  was  simple,  conven- 
ient, and  almost  without  cost;  the 
form  of  conveyance  most  concise  and 
clear.  Never  was  land  offered  to  a 
poor  man  at  less  cost  or  with  a safer 
title.  For  one  bad  provision,  which, 
however,  was  three  years  after  re- 
pealed, the  consent  of  Congress  was 
for  the  moment  extorted;  the  lands, 
as  surveyed,  were  to  be  drawn  for  by 
lot  by  the  several  States  in  proportion 
to  the  requisitions  made  upon  them,  | 
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and  were  to  be  sold  publicly  within 
the  States.  But  it  was  carefully  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  paid  for  in 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  rate  of  a dollar  an  acre.  To  se- 
cure the  promises  made  to  Virginia, 
chiefly  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and 
soldier  who  took  part  in  conquering 
the  Northwest  from  British  authority 
it  was  agreed, after  a discussion  of  four 
days,  to  reserve  the  district  between 
the  Little  Miami  and  the  Scioto. 

The  land  ordinance  of  Jefferson,  as 
amended  from  1784  to  1788,  definitely 
settled  the  character  of  the  national 
land  laws,  which  are  still  treasured 
up  as  one  of  the  most  precious  heri- 
tages from  the  founders  of  the  repub. 
lie.  See  Bancroft’s  History  of  the 
Constitution. 

TOBACCO  IN  OLD  VIRGINIA. 

There  is  not  in  human  history  a 
more  striking  example  of  the  utter  in- 
fatuation of  a people  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Virginia  re- 
garding tobacco.  Its  discovery  and 
introduction  into  England  created 
such  a demand  for  it  that  it  soon  be- 
came almost  the  sole  staple  of 
production  in  the  plantation,  and 
every  means  was  made  use  of  at 
home  and  abroad  to  stimulate  its 
growth. 

A recent  historian  says  that  “ It  is 
principally  to  the  introduction  of  to- 
bacco into  the  markets  of  Europe,  that 
Virginia  owes  its  place  in  history. 
This  plant  began  to  be  tilled  during 
the  government  by  the  London  Com- 
pany, but  during  the  period  when  Vir- 


ginia was  a crown  colony  its  import- 
ance increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  so 
that  it  soon  became  the  foundation  of 
her  prosperity.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  habit  of  using  tobacco — 
America’s  most  welcomed  gift  to  the 
Old  World  — that  the  large  profits 
that  it  offered  to  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  led  in  the  first  place  to  a large 
immigration  from  England  ; and  in 
the  second  place  to  the  wide  scatter- 
ing of  the  population  along  the  tide 
water  district  of  the  colony,  and  in- 
land as  far  as  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.” 

Hening  says,  that  “ culture  of  to- 
bacco seems  to  have  been  a favorite 
object  with  the  first  settlers,  and  was 
the  only  staple  commodity  to  which 
they  could  be  induced  to  turn  their 
attention.  In  order  to  improve  its 
quality  various  laws  were  passed  lim- 
iting the  number  of  plants  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  each  hand  and  the  leaves 
to  be  gathered  from  a plant. 

Other  details  in  the  process  of 
making  it  were  also  prescribed  by  the 
legislature,  and  to  insure  a just  com- 
pensation for  the  labor  of  the  planter, 
the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold 
was  fixed  by  the  assembly  at  differ- 
ent times. 

The  first  idea  of  inspecting  tobacco 
is  contained  in  an  act  passed  in  1630, 
before  any  warehouses  were  estab- 
lished. The  process  was  very  simple, 
and  the  penalty  for  offering  unmer- 
chantable tobacco  in  payment  equally 
severe. 

If  a planter  offered  to  pay  away  or 
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barter  any  bad  tobacco,  the  command- 
er of  the  plantation  (an  officer  who 
united  with  the  powers  of  a justice  of 
the  peace,  the  supreme  military  com- 
mand of  the  settlement)  with  two  or 
three  discreet  men,  were  directed  to 
view  it,  and  if  found  of  bad  quality 
to  cause  it  to  be  burnt,  and  the  owner 
was  prohibited  from  planting  any 
more  tobacco  tintil  authorized  by  the 
general  assembly. 

At  the  next  session  the  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty 
of  the  commander  to  issue  his  order 
either  verbally  or  in  writing  to  two 
‘sufficient  men’  to  view  the  tobacco, 
who  were  in  like  manner,  to  burn  it, 
if  of  bad  quality.  The  same  law  was 
reenacted  in  the  revisal  of  1632.  In 
1633,  warehouses,  then  called  store- 
houses^ were  established,  and  the  in- 
spectors were  to  be  composed  of  that 
member  of  the  King’s  council  whose 
residence  was  nearest  any  warehouse, 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  several 
plantations  as  assistants. 

In  1623-4,  2ist  James  ist  monthly 
courts  were  organized  “ in  the  corpor- 
ations of  Charles  City  and  Elizabeth 
City’for  the  decyding  of  suits  and  con- 
troversies not  exceeding  the  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.” 

I Hening,  125,  133. 

THE  BARLINGS  OF  WOMEN  PUNISHED  BY 
DUCKING  THE  WOMAN  AND  MAKING 
THE  HUSBAND  PAY  500  POUNDS  OF 
TOBACCO. 

By  the  act  of  i66i,  2 Hen.  75,  every 
County  Court  was  directed  to  have 
erected  a ducking  stool,  and  by  act  of 


1662,  2 Hen.  166,  it  was  enacted  that 
“ whereas  oftentimes  man}^  babling 
women  often  slander  and  scandalize 
their  neighbors,  for  wffiich  their  poore 
husbands  are  o'ften  brought  into 
chargeajile  and  vexatious  suits  and 
cost  in  great  damages. 

■“Bee  it,  therefore,  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  aforesaid, that  in  actions 
of  slander  occasioned  by  the  wife  as 
aforesaid,  after  judgment  passed  for 
the  damages, the  woman  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  ducking,  and  if  the  slander 
be  soe  enormous  as  to  be  adjuged  at 
a greater  damage  than  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,then  the  woman  to 
suffer  a ducking  for  each  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  adjudged  against 
the  husband  if  he  refuse  to  pa}'  the 
tobacco.” 

WIVES  BOUGHT  WITH  TOBACCO. 

The  part  that  tobacco  played  in  the 
early  settlement  of  Virginia  is  thus 
depicted  by  one  of  the  historians  of 
that  commonwealth  as  follows:  “In 

early  years  the  voyagers  to  far  off  \"ir- 
ginia  had  been  simply  adventurers — 
men  adventuring  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes, but  wdth  no  intention  of  set- 
tling and  passing  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  the  new  land.  They 
looked  upon  the  country  as  a place  in 
which  they  can  make  no  long  tarry- 
ing, and  neither  brought  their  fam- 
ilies wdth  them  nor  established  their 
homes  there.  They  hoped  to  return 
in  a few  years  with  improved  fortunes 
to  England;  but  this  was  not  the 
spirit  that  founds  new  common- 
wealths.” 
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Sandys  clearly  saw  that  unless  Vir- 
ginia was  looked  upon  as  home,  the 
enterprise  would  miscarry,  and  the 
best  means  of  making  it  such  was 
plain  to  him. 

What  the  Virginians  required  as  a 
stimulus  to  exertion,  was  to  have 
wives  and  children  depending  upon 
them. 

With  these  they  would  perform 
honest  labor  cheerfully  and  not  look 
back  toward  England  when  the  hand 
was  on  the  plow.  Wife  and  child 
would  make  the  home  in  the  new 
land  what  home  had  been  in  the  old. 
The  result  was  that  ninety  young  wo- 
men were  sent  out  by  Sandys  as 


wives  for  the  settlers — persons  of 
unexceptional  character  who  had 
volunteered  for  the  purpose. 

A singular  feature  of  the  arrange- 
ment was  that  their  husbands  were 
to  purchase  them.  The  expenditure 
of  the  company  in  sending  them  out 
was  considerable,  and  it  was  required 
that  those  who  selected  them  or  were 
selected  by  them  should  repay  the 
cost  of  their  outfit  and  passage.  This 
was  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  tobacco — about  eighty  dol- 
lars. On  payment  of  that  amount  the 
settler  was  entitled  to  a wife.  Hen- 
ing’s  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  I. 

Elliott  Anthony. 
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When  the  locomotive,  “David  H. 
Moffat,”  (and  the  first  to  enter  Col- 
orado), left  Cheyenne  in  1872  for 
Denver,  its  wheels  continued  to  re- 
volve, not  only  until  it  reached  the 
cit}"  of  Trinity  upon  the  river  of 
Lost  Souls,  but  until  it  had  crossed 
the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  range. 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road, as  the  pioneer  enterprise  of  the 
kind  in  the  State,  in  building  its  basal 
line  along  the  mountain,  fixed  its 
southern  terminus  at  the  latter  point, 
situated  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  Cheyenne.  Upon  the  railway 


thus  built,  and  thereby  promoted, 
may  be  named  four  distinctive  or  in- 
dividual cities:  Denver,  Colorado 

Springs  and  Manitou;  Pueblo;  and 
Trinidad. 

Colorado  has,  therefore,  Denver, 
of  world-wide  reputation;  Colorado 
Springs  and  Manitou,  as  National 
Health  Resorts;  Pueblo  as  a manu- 
facturing metropolis,  and  Trinidad 
possessing  the  characteristics,  to  a 
degree,  of  them  all. 

Much  as  I have  travelled  over  the 
State,  and  much  as  has  been  attempt- 
ed at  pen  description,  I confess  sur- 
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prise  at  the  impressions  the  latter  city 
made  upon  my  first  visit.  Recently, 
Major  A.  N.  Towne  and  myself,  as 
representatives  of  the  Magazine  of 
Western  History,  spent  a day  view- 
ing the  principal  points  of  interest  in 
that  city,  and  noting  the  improve- 
ments taking  place — the  evidences  of 
municipal  .prosperity  upon  every 
hand,  especially  the  fact  of  its  rapid- 
ly becoming  a city  of  beautiful  and 
cultivated  homes.  Seeking  the  causes 
for  this,  in  a locality  so  far  removed 
from  the  capital  of  the  State,  the 
reason  was  found  in  the  natural  re- 
sources, embracing  something  of  all 
the  advantages  that  have  contributed 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  other  leading 
towns  of  this  State.  For  Trinidad 
has  unsurpassed  climatic  advantages; 
it  is  the  trade  and  money  centre  of  an 
immense  territory,  including  portions 
of  Northern  Texas,  Southern  Color- 
ado and  Northern  New  Mexico.  It 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  coal  belt 
in  the  world  and  the  supply  depot 
for  alT  the  coke  used  in  the  great 
west. 

The  city  has  water  works,  whose 
mains  bring  the  supply  from  moun- 
tain reservoirs,  as  pure  and  sweet  as 
it  is  when  the  snow-flake  first  be- 
comes a drop  of  water  in  this  lofty 
land.  Electric  light  is  exclusively 
used.  The  school  buildings  are  upon 
a scale  commensurate  with  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Longfellow  and  Grant  in 
Denver.  Church  spires  point  heaven- 
ward from  many  an  edifice  devoted 


to  God’s  worship — representing  all 
denominations. 

It  is  6,250  feet  above  the  sea’s 'level,  j 
and  yet  protected  by  mountain-bar- 
riers. The  avenues  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  city  stop  at  the  base  of 
cliffs  that  rise  a thousand  feet  abruptly 
above  ; a delightful  climate  with 
mountain  scenery  and  attractions  that 
render  its  situation  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  Here  about  nine  thousand 
people  dwell.  Three  great  railroads 
centre  here;  the  Denver  & Rio 
Grande,  the  Fort  Worth  and  the 
Santa  Fe.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  inter-State  harbor  at  Galveston, 
this  will  be  the  first  city  in  Colorado 
to  feel  the  stimulus  which  that 
national  enterprise  will  impart  to  the 
West. 

I clip  from  the  Financial  News  this 
item  concerning 

MINING: 

While  Las  Animas  county  is  rich  in 
iron  ore, limestone,  granite, cement, sil- 
ica, fire  and  potter’s  clay,  graphite, 
copper  and  many  other  minerals,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  being  profitably 
worked,  her  greatest  wealth  lies  in 
her  inexhaustable  deposits  of  the 
finest  and  easiest-mined  coal  on  the 
continent.  Repeated  examinations 
and  reports  by  experts  and  practical 
authorities  have  already  made  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  Trinidad  coal 
fields  known  to  the  world.  Covering 
an  area  of  1,000  square  miles,  at  an 
altitude  where  water  is  not  encoun- 
tered, with  a dip  of  but  i foot  to  the 
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loo,  lie  three  workable  veins,  7 to  14 
feet  thick,  of  the  highest  grade  coking 
coal  to  be  found  anywhere.  To-day, 
Trinidad  coal  is  being  shipped  to 
Kansas  City,  all  over  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  not  to  mention 
Colorado,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
smelter  in  the  State  which  is  not  sup- 
plied with  her  coke.  The  following 
brief  description  of  the  location  of 
her  coal  mines  we  give,  to  assist  the 
reader  to  gain  a partial  knowledge  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  field  which  is 
now  being  mined. 

The  Engleville  coal  mine,  operated 
by  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, lies  two  miles  southeast  of 
Trinidad,  has  a daily  output  of  1,200 
tons,  and  operates  350  coke  ovens. 

The  Starkville  mines,  two  miles 
south,  are  operated  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Daily 
output,  900  tons;  operate  100  coke 
ovens. 

The  Sorpis  mines,  four  miles  south- 
west, are  worked  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  Company.  Daily  output,  1,500 
tons;  operate  100  coke  ovens. 

The  Valley  mine,  five  miles  south- 
west, is  worked  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  Daily  output,  300  tons. 

The  Forbes  mine,  four  miles  north, 
is  worked  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Daily  output,  1,000  tons. 

The  Road  Canon  mines,  ten  miles 
norchwest,  are  worked  by  the  Color- 
ado Fuel  Company  and  the  Colorado 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Daily  out- 
put, 600  tons. 

The  Victor  mine,  twenty  miles 


north,  on  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Daily  output,  sixty  cars  of  coal, 
ten  cars  of  coke.  Ships  coal  to  Texas, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska;  coke  to  smelt- 
ers at  Pueblo  and  Silver  City. 

From  a test  made  by  the  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  United  States. 
I learn  that  in  fifty  different  kinds  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  where  coal 
is  produced,  the  Trinidad  coal  stands 
number  “ three  ” on  the  list,  giving 
an  evaporating  power  of  seven  and 
one-half  pounds  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  coal.  The  coal  production 
in  the  State,  during  the  past  five 
years,  shows  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the 
increase  in  the  production  from 
the  Trinidad  mines  shows  an  average 
annual  increase  of  thirty-one  per 
cent.  The  total  product  of  coke  in 
Las  Animas  county  is  about  seventy 
per  cent,  of  that  manufactured  in  the 
entire  State. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  pay  roll  of 
these  industries  amounts  to  about 
$75,000  per  month.  That  is  to  say, 
that  so  much  money  is  distributed  in 
this  community  every  thirty  days,  go- 
ing into  the  hands  of  employees,thence 
into  the  different  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce — a steady  stream  of 
currency — a sort  of  financial  irriga- 
tion, having  the  most  desirable  effects 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  city  com- 
munity. Whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  coal  thus  taken  out  of  her 
coal-fields,  it  is  just  so  much  added 
to  local  capital.  In  other  words,  the 
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people  of  Las  Animas  county  are  not 
living  upon  and  off  one  another,  but 
are  steadily  accumulating  property 
because  of  this  great  natural  re- 
source, whose  veins  of  coal  and  iron 
protrude  from  the  sides  of  her  en- 
vironing mountains.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  highest  and 
best  interests  of  Trinidad  would  be 
conserved  by  its  capitalists  retaining 
control  of  these  great  resources, 
that  the  money  thus  made  might  con- 
tinue to  be  distributed  among  her 
residents,  and  all  other  home-enter- 
prises, instead  of  going  elsewhere. 

The  following  citizens  of  Trinidad, 
representing  the  different  professions 
and  business  enterprises  named, made 
our  stay  extremely  agreeable,  while 
manifesting  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
terest in  The  Magazine  of  Western 
History: — 

Hon.  Caldwell  Yeaman,  lawyer  ; 
Hon.  Delos  A.  Chappel,  capitalist; 
Hon.  James  C.  Gunter,  judge  of  the 
district  court;  Mr.  James  Lynch,presi- 
dent  of  the  American  Savings  Bank; 
Judge  Henry  F.  Moore,  A.  Mansbach, 
Esq., merchant;  H.  R.  Holloway, Esq., 
cashier  of  the  Trinidad  National 
Bank;  Mr.  H.  J.  Alexander,  cashier 
First  National  Bank;  Forbes  & Co., 
wholesale  grocers;  W.  E.  Hewlett  & 
Co.,  hardware  merchants;  Jamieson 
Brothers,  furniture  dealers;  Mr.  L. 
H.  Turner,  furniture  dealer;  Munroe 
Mackenzie,  manager  of  the  Matador 
Land  and  Cattle  Company;  Dr.  John 
Grass  and  Dr.  Albert  White,  of  the 


medical  profession;  Mr.  Walter  Dear- 
den,  druggist;  W.  M.  Wyman  Esq., 
jeweler;  Mr.  Sol.  Jaffa,  of  the  Jaffa 
Merchantile  Company  and  'founder 
and  owner  of  the  Jaffa  Opera  House; 
McChesney  & Hitte,  lawyers;  Hon. 
John  M.  John,  mayor  of  the  city;  Hon. 
T.  B.  Collier,  county  treasurer;  and 
Judge  S.  S.  Wallace. 

The  return  to  Denver  was  made 
upon  one  of  the  luxurious  trains  of 
the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad 
Company.  Upon  our  right  lay  the 
plains,  rolling  eastward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi; upon  the  left  rose  white- 
capped  mountains,  seemingly  vast 
accumulations  of  snow.  Thus, 
through  a perpetual,  natural  wonder- 
land, and  through  towns  and  cities 
rapidly  springing  up  along  our  iron 
highway,  we  arrived  at  the  beautiful 
city  of  Denver. 

Since  I have  given  the  translation 
of  Trinidad  upon  Las  Animas,  I will 
close  with  a line  concerning  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  Denver:  It  is  an  old 
Norman  place-name,  De  Anver,  or 
D’Anver,  and  was  assumed  as  a sur- 
name by  Roland  De  Anver,  who 
came  thence  to  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, A.  D.  1066,  as  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Should  Denver  ever  adopt  munici- 
pal arms  something  very  beautiful 
and  bearing  directly  upon  the  origin 
of  its  name,  would  be  the  D’  Anver 
armorial  bearings  — a red  shield 
charged  with  a chevron  between  three 
five-pointed  golden  stars. 
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HON.  DELOS  A.  CHAPPELL. 


One  of  the  capitalists  of  Las 
Animas  county,  and  of  Trinidad,  is 
Mr.  Delos  Allan  Chappell,  who  was 
born  April  29th,  1846,  upon  his  father’s 
farm  in  Wayne  county.  New  York. 
His  ancestors  were  of  French  extrac- 
tion originally.  Latterly  they  remov- 
ed to  England,  whence  they  came  to 
this  country  and  ultimately  settled  in 
Vermont.  His  father’s  mother  was 
related  to  Ethan  Allan  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  In  1852,  the  father  remov- 
ed to  Michigan,  and  purchased  a farm 
near  Kalmazoo.  The  son  began  his 
education  at  Olivet  College;  later  at- 
tended the  University  of  Michigan, 
leaving  its  walls  in  1868  when  in  the 
'junior  year.  Remaining  upon  the 
farm  two  years  after  leaving  college, 
Mr.  Chappell  then  went  to  Chicago 
and  opened  an  office  as  constructing 
engineer  of  water  works;  then  became 
a contractor  in  that  line,  making  that 
a specialty  up  to  1883. 

While  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  in 
1879,  upon  that  business,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell was  approached  by  some  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Trinidad,  who 
made  a request  for  him  to  visit  that 
city  to  put  up  water  works;  accord- 
ingly he  made  his  first  trip  to  Trini- 
dad that  year.  It  resulted  in  the 
present  investment,  as  a private  enter- 
prise, which  went  into  operation  in 


October  of  1879,  Two  years  after- 
wards he  organized  the  same  into 
“The  Trinidad  Water  Works  Com- 
pany,” of  which  he  is  now  president. 
His  first  trip  was  made  on  business 
only,to  Trinidad.  These  were  followed 
by  others,  which  continued  until  Mr. 
Chappell  became  so  infatuated  with 
the  climate,  the  natural  resources  and 
the  prosperity  of  that  city  and  the 
West  generally,  that  in  the  winter  of 
1882  and  1883, he  determined  to  make 
that  city  his  permanent  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  removed  thither  from 
Chicago  at  that  time. 

Upon  one  occasion, when  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Chappell  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  West;  that  was  after 
one  of  his  first  trips.  His  reply  was:  “I 
thought  it  was  a good  place  to  make 
money,  but  I would  as  soon  have  a 
barrel  of  gold  and  live  upon  an  island 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,”  referring  to 
his  opportunities  for  spending  it. 
But  this  view  did  not  last  long.  He 
soon  realized  that  the  great  West  was 
making  wonderful  progressive  strides, 
and  that  it  presented  rare  chances, 
both  for  fortune-making  and  fortune  - 
spending,  which  were  being  rapidly 
'embraced  by  men  of  push  and  capital. 
Each  returning  trip  more  and  more 
deeply  convinced  him  of  this,  and  fin- 
ally the  resolve  was  made  and  execut- 
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ed  to  remove  to  the  West,  choosing 
Trinidad  for  his  home  and  field  of 
operations. 

At  this  writing, Mr.  Chappell  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Trinidad.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  “The  Victor  Coal  Company,” 
which  owns  about  4,000  acres  of  coal 
land, yielding  250,000  tons  per  annum; 
and  otherwise  largel)^  interested  as  a 
capitalist  in  developing  the  resources 
of  this  promising  city  and  county. 

In  every  way  practicable  has  Mr. 


Chappell  identified  himself  with 
Trinidad  and  the  West.  Bringing  to 
this  wide  field  the  energetic  disposi- 
tion of  a citizen  of  Chicago,  he  has 
imparted  that  spirit  to  all  his  under- 
takings. It  has  been  frequently  said 
to  the  writer  that  Trinidad  owes 
much  to  Mr.  Chappell  for  its  present 
prosperity,  and  much  for  tha  influxi 
of  capital  and  population  which  has 
given  the  assurance  to  observers  that 
a great  future  has  already  dawned 
upon  Trinidad.  H.  D.  T. 


LIBRARIES— FROM  BOSTON  TO  PUEBLO. 


While  recently  in  the  bustling  cit}’- 
of  Pueblo,  I found  myself  attracted  to 
the  rooms  of  the  McClelland  Public 
Library.  I had  read  of  the  move- 
ment to  establish  this  Book-Plant  in 
the  Pittsburgh  of  the  West  while  vis- 
iting the  Boston  Public  Library  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Januar\"  last.  As  a 
proud-feeling'  resident  of  Colorado, 
having  my  home  in  Denver,  and  for 
the  time-being  only,  at  the  Hub,  I 
took  special  interest  in  the  news-item, 
regarding  it  as  a very  important  step 
in  the  book-culture  of  the  West,  or 
rather,  another  bright  page  in  the 
literary  history  of  progressive  Colo- 
rado. The  item  which  came  under 
observation  was  this  : 

“A  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  having 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pueblo 


Public  Library  Association  was  held 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
Tuesday  evening.  Articles  of  incor- 
poration were  signed,  and  the  follow- ' 
ing  gentlemnn  were  elected  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  en- 
suing year  : M.  D.  Thatcher,  Charles 
E.  Cast,  W.  L.  Graham,  ex-Governor 
Alva  Adams,  O.  H.  P.  Baxter.  M.  H. 
Fitch,  C.  H.  Stickney,  Andrew  Mc- 
Clelland and  Dr.  R.  W.  Corwin. 

“ Mr.  Andrew  McClelland  then  pre- 
sented the  Association  with  $6,000, 
and  in  honor  of  this  generous  gift  it 
was  decided  to  call  the  Association 
‘The  McClelland  Public  Library  of 
Pueblo.  ’ 

“The  following  officers  and  commit- 
tees were  then  elected  : — President, 
Dr.  R.  W.  Corwin  ; Vice-President, 
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Charles  E.  Gast,  Esq.;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  A.  E.  Graham.” 

Then  followed  a description  of  the 
Library  Rooms  in  the  New  Board  of 
Trade  Building  : 

“On  the  fourth  floor  is  the  large  and 
beautiful  room  of  the  Pueblo  Public 
Library.  It  is  directly  over  the  Board 
of  Trade  Hall  and  occupies  the  same 
space  on  the  fourth  floor  that  the  hall 
does  on  the  second  and  third.  The 
entrance  is  through  double  doors, 
which  open  directly  upon  a broad 
aisle,  extending  through  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  room.  On  either  side  of 
this  aisle  cross  partitions  divide  the 
room  into  ten  large  alcoves,  five  on 
each  side.  Each  alcove  is  lighted  by 
a large  window,  and  at  night  the  en- 
tire room  will  be  illuminated  by 
means  of  combination  gas  and  elec- 
tric light  chandeliers.  The  dividing 
of  the  room  in  this  manner,  with  the 
broad  aisle  in  the  center,  was  done 
at  the  request  of  the  Public  Library 
Association,  with  a special  view  to  its 
use  as  a library.” 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Knapp,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Library,  he  said  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  new  books  there  averaged 
more  than  one  per  hour  each  day  of 
the  year,  and  that  there  were  within 
those  walls  about  700,000  volumes. 
Then  pointing  to  the  shelves  of  the 
upper  hall  he  said  : “ If  these  books 
were  placed  side  by  side  in  a straight 
line  they  would  be  more  than  six 
miles  long.”  That  is  to  say,  if  all  the 
books  in  the  Boston  Library  were 


thus  arranged  the  line  would  stretch 
out  twelve  miles  towards  Pueblo. 

When  I left  Boston  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  all  the  promin- 
ent public  libraries  between  that  city 
and  Denver,  contemplating  a trip  to 
Pueblo  to  see  the  last  link  in  a chain 
of  libraries  which  has  its  location  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  intention 
was  carried  out  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Louis.  On  my  way  westward, 
therefore,  I stopped  at  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, the  Astor,  and  the  Historical  Li- 
brary in  New  York  City  ; was  for  a 
while  iu  the  Peabody  Institute  of 
Baltimore  ; spent  days  in  the  Wash- 
ington Congressional  Library,  and 
days  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cincin- 
uati.  This  extraordinary  privilege 
consisted  in  being  in  the  midst  of 
books  numbering  fully  2,500,000. 

The  Denver  libraries,  consisting  of 
the  Union  High  School  Public  Library 
and  the  Mercantile  Public  Library, 
contain  about  50,000  volumes — won- 
derful collections  for  a city  only 
thirty  years  old. 

Boston  did  not  organize  her  fam- 
ous public  library  until  1847 — a full 
growm  and  magnificent  city  before 
that  step  was  taken  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  munificent  donation  of 
Joshua  Bates.  But  the  same  gener- 
ation that  laid  the  foundations  of 
Denver  and  Pueblo  also  established 
the  institutions  which  have  for  their 
object  the  art  and  literary  culture 
of  the  community  at  large.  Thus, 
education  and  morality  are  regard- 
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ed  as  among  the  first  essentials  of 
good  government  in  building  west- 
ern cities.  Such  is  western  enter- 
prise along  the  lines  of  intellectual 
as  well  as  material  prosperity. 

The  citizens  of  Pueblo  attribute 
with  pride  and  pleasure  the  credit 
for  this  early  step,  mainly,  to  Mr. 
Andrew  McClelland*  whose  donation 
to  this  end  is  recorded  above. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  the 
writer  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  midst 
of  the  two  thousand  new  books  which 
had  just  arrived  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  Pueblo  library.  The  librarian, 


Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Terry,  was  exercising 
her  talents  in  cataloguing  and  shelv- 
ing these  beautiful  arrivals  from  the 
pens  of  all  worthy  authors  and  fresh 
from  the  all-powerful  press  of  the 
land.  May  the  stream  of  living  liter- 
ature thus  opened  continue  to  flow, 
widening  and  deepening  as  the  years 
go  by,  until  the  McClelland  Library 
of  Pueblo  shall  become  as  large  and 
lustrous  a link  in  the  chain  of  librar- 
ies as  that  founded  by  Bates  of  Bos- 
ton, Cooper  of  New  York,  Peabody 
of  Baltimore,  and  Newberry  of  Chi- 
cago. Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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RALPH  YOORHEES,  ESQ. 


The  advice  of  Horace  Greeley, 
“Go  West,  young  man,  go  West!” 
is  perhaps  more  appreciated  and 
attended  with  more  apparent  results, 
in  recent  years  than  when  it  was  first 
given.  What  the  great  journalist,  as 
a close  observer  of  men  and  events  in 
this  country  foresaw,  is  in  these  later 
years  coming  home  as  conviction  to 
thousands  of  the  earnest,  industrious 
and  ambitious  young  men  of  the 
nation. 

Men  with  these  traits  of  earnest- 
ness, industry,  integrity  and  laudable 
ambition  in  their  character,  will  per- 
force accumulate  property,  grow  in 
reputation  and  better  their  condition. 


in  any  community  in  which  their  lines 
may  fall.  But  as  to  the  average  of 
them,  the  element  of  opportunity 
must  necessarily  largely  control  the 
degree  and  measure  of  their  advance- 
ment and  final  success. 

Horace  Greeley  foresaw  that  con- 
ditions surrounding  average  young 
men  upon  their  entry  into  active  life, 
in  the  denser  populations  of  the  East, 
must  continually  grow  more  unfavor- 
able, considering  such  conditions  as 
affecting  their  chances  for  ultimate 
and  great  success.  The  truth  of  his 
observations  is  now  patent,  and  rather 
more  of  every-day  knowledge  than 
matter  of  speculation  and  theory, 
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among  the  classes  of  men  for  whom 
the  advice  was  intended. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  the  older  States,  the  smaller 
divisions  of  lands  among  the  farming 
classes,  the  great  and  even  dispropor- 
tionate increase  in  populations  of 
towns  ; the  modern  applications  of 
mechanism,  and  the  systematizing  of 
great  industries  and  business  houses, 
whereby  large  numbers  of  persons 
must  always  be  mere  employees,  with- 
out individuality  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  a few  heads  ; and  above  all, 
the  accumulations  of  vast  wealth  in 
the  older  communities,  and  the  con- 
sequent power  in  the  hand  of  the 
few  to  distance  or  crush  competi- 
tion— with  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
opportunity  to  young  men  in  the  East 
without  any  or  with  small  capital, 
though  possessed  of  ability,  integrity 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment and  advancement,  is  not  what  it 
was  within  the  easy  recollection  of 
our  readers.  It  is  not  a great  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  outlook  to  many  such 
men  is  discouraging.  A new  field 
must  be  sought,  with  less  competition, 
without  such  advantages  to  the  few 
over  the  many,  and  where  the  forces 
and  gifts  of  nature  are  yet  to  some 
extent  unappropriated  by  men,  and 
where  all  start  in  their  careers  on  a 
somewhat  more  equal  footing.  In 
such  a field  only  is  there  much 
encouragement. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  river  the 
present  generation  has  seen  a vast 
empire  spring  up  as  by  magic,  in  a 


part  of  the  United  States  largely 
or  wholly  unknown  to  even  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  Its  extent  is  so 
vast,  its  possibilities  so  great  and  daz- 
zling, its  present  growth  so  marvel- 
ous, that  already  it  has  fixed  the 
attention  of  capital  and  commerce, 
and  it  is  even  now  challenging  the 
attention  of  the  political  thought  and 
action  of  the  nation. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are 
now  turning  the  eyes  of  the  young 
men  of  the  country  to  this  great  West, 
and  with  grand  results  already  and 
promises  of  grander  results  in  the 
future,  embodied  in  the  careers  of 
these  men.  We  have  in  mind  those 
young  men  who  possess  the  traits 
spoken  of,  and  who  leave  the  associa- 
tions of  friends  and  home,  not  be- 
cause of  any  mere  spirit  of  adventure 
or  recklessness,  but  with  the  com- 
mendable desire  of  improving  their 
condition  in  life,  and  who  act  only 
upon  the  sound  judgment  and  con- 
viction that  such  improvement  is 
possible  only  at  the  sacrifice,  tempo- 
rary at  least,  of  the  comforts  and 
congenial  associations  of  friends  and 
home.  With  such  basis  for  the  char- 
acter of  maturer  years,  what  great 
stature  of  manhood  is  possible  ? 

Freed  from  all  restraints  of  home, 
at  liberty  to  form  good  or  bad  asso- 
ciations, with  the  license,  the  in- 
dulgent tone  of  morals  and  moral 
criticism  of  a new  community,  and 
the  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  mixed 
society — the  young  man  who  can 
withstand  all  temptation  and  hold 
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himself  erect  and  worthy,  unaided  by 
the  kindly  admonitions  and  the  daily 
examples  incident  to  the  life  in  his 
old  home,  is  not  only  deserving  of 
great  credit,  but  receives  that  credit 
and  personally  reaps  the  benefit 
in  the  added  strength  of  char- 
acter, the  self-reliance  and  moral 
strength  which  can  only  come  after 
trial  and  experience. 

Among  the  young  men  in  Colorado 
of  the  class  heretofore  spoken  of  gen- 
erally, the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Ralph  Voorhees,  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
stands  in  the  front  rank,  highly 
deserving  of  notice  because  of  his 
possession  in  such  marked  degree 
individually,  of  the  traits  described 
before,  and  conspicuous  among  these 
young  men  by  reason  of  his  great  and 
early,  success  in  business. 

Mr.  Voorhees  was  born  November 
i6th,  1855,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  had  only  the  advantages  of  a com- 
mon school  education.  Owing  to  his 
feeble  health  in  his  boyhood  days,  his 
parents  removed  from  New  York  to 
a farm  near  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  where,  in  time,  he  was  restored 
to  perfect  health.  Indeed,  upon  arriv- 
ing at  maturity,  his  strength  permitted 
and  his  disposition  inclined  him  to 
amateur  athletic  sports,  at  which  he 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  among 
amateurs,  and  he  has  now  in  his  pos- 
session many  prizes  which  he  values 
as  mementoes  of  those  years  ; among 
others  a gold  medal  presented  to  him 
by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  for  a celebrated 


victory  in  a running  race,  in  which 
Mr.  Voorhees  beat  the  champion  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  600 
yards. 

After  his  return  to  New  York,  Mr. 
Voorhees  was  employed  for  eight 
years  in  the  wholesale  grocery  house 
of  H.  K.  & F.  B.  Thurber,  and  during 
those  years  acquired  strict  business 
habits.  But  w^hile  he  had  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  progress  in  that 
employment,  as  he  grew  in  years  and 
experience  he  foresaw  fully  the  draw- 
backs to  any  considerable  success  in 
that  field,  and  had  faith  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  future  in  the  West  ; so 
in  1880,  he  came  to  Denver,  a young 
man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  sin- 
gle, alone,  without  any  money  capital 
whatever,  and  without  relatives  or 
friends  in  his  new  home.  His  sole 
capital,  on  which  his  present  success 
has  been  reared,  was  his  energy,  in- 
dustry and  integrity. 

After  several  different  mercantile 
employments,  Mr.  Voorhees  was  en- 
gaged in  a real  estate  and  abstract 
office  until  the  year  1885.  With  the 
knowledge  of  values  of  Denver  realty 
thus  acquired,  he  was  prepared  to 
embark  for  himself  in  that  business 
when  real  estate  came  into  active 
demand,  with  consequent  rapid  in- 
crease in  value,  and  accordingly  in 
1885  opened  an  office  and  engaged  in 
that  business  in  his  own  name  and 
behalf.  This  was  truly,  in  his  case, 
“ the  tide  which  taken  at  its  flood, 
leads  on  to  fortune,”  and  in  a striking 
manner  illustrates  the  truth  of  the 
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general  remarks  with  which  this 
sketch  is  prefaced. 

Mr.  Voorhees  had  come  to  the  West, 
believing  in  his  own  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  any  proper  opportunity, 
and  with  faith  that  such  opportunity 
would  present  itself  to  him  even  with- 
out capital.  In  1885,  he  had  just  mar- 
ried, yet  with  the  increased  respon- 
sibilities and  expenses  of  living  staring 
him  in  the  face,  he  knew  his  opportu- 
nity when  it  came,  and  resigned  a 
clerkship,  while  without  any  other 
income  or  funds  whatever,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  which  offered  or 
seemed  then  to  offer,  in  the  advancing 
prices  of  real  estate  for  a competence 
instead  of  a meagre  salary.  How  well 
he  judged  will  be  believed  when  it  is 
known  that  he  has  accumulated  a for- 
tune of  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  five  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  step. 

Mr.  Voorhees  himself  would  proba- 
bly, in  his  modesty,  largely  attribute 
his  financial  success  to  good  fortune, 
but  that  it  is  not  w^holly  so,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  business  sagacity 
displayed  in  one  of  his  operations. 
Being  interested  in  real  property 
lying  upon  a high  plateau  in  West 
Colfax  avenue,  commanding  a mag- 
nificent view  of  the  mountains  and 
delightfully  situated  for  residence 
purposes,  but  the  value  of  which  was 
greatly  depreciated  by  the  necessity 
of  crossing  the  numerous  railroad 
tracks  in  the  bottom  lands  between 
the  neighborhood  referred  to  and  the 
city  property,  Mr.  Voorhees  person- 


ally conceived  the  scheme  of  extend- 
ing the  Larimer  street  cable  line  of 
the  City  Cable  Company,  then  about 
being  constructed,  as  far  as  Seventh 
street,  where  its  western  terminus  had 
been  fixed — westward  over  a viaduct 
to  be  constructed  above  those  tracks, 
and  thence  out  upon  West  Colfax 
avenue.  The  cable  company  under- 
took to  construct  the  viaduct  and 
make  these  extensions  for  a subsidy 
of  $150,000.  Not  daunted  by  this 
large  sum,  Mr.  Voorhees  at  once 
entered  upon  the  task  of  raising  the 
money.  Within  three  months,  he 
had  secured  $122,000,  himself  sub- 
scribing $10,000.  This  amount  was 
found  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  com- 
pany accepted  it  and  the  work  was 
put  through  at  once.  Larimer  street 
viaduct,  a structure  about  five  thou- 
sand feet  long,  was  thereupon  con- 
structed, and  over  it  the  cars  are  now 
running  to  the  neighborhood  spoken 
of,  greatly  increasing  in  value  all  con- 
tiguous property. 

Since  his  accumulations  from  real 
estate  operations  Mr.  Voorhees  has 
engaged  in  other  business  enterprises. 
He  is  the  president  and  the  largest 
owner  of  stock  of  the  Cash  Gold  Min- 
ing and  Milling  Company,  one  of  the 
oldest  gold  producing  properties  in 
Boulder  county,  Colorado.  This  com- 
pany owns  a stamp  mill  in  connection 
with  the  Cash  mine,  and  Mr.  Voorhees 
is  now  giving  a considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  operation  of  this 
property. 

Mr.  Voorhees,  while  not  having 
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been  long  in  public  life,  takes  an 
active  interest  in  matters  affecting 
public  interests.  In  1888,  he  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
city  treasurer — an  unsolicited  mark  of 
confidence — but,  with  his  party,  was 
defeated.  In  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  Arapahoe  county  as  their 
representative  in  the  eighth  general 
assembly  of  Colorado  by  a good,  lib- 
eral majority. 

Mr.  Voorhees  is  generous  in  chari- 
table works,  and  has  quite  recently 
made  liberal  gifts  to  the  Woman’s 
College  and  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Denver. 

His  home  life  is  very  happy.  In 
1885  he  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie 
Bomberger,  of  Denver.  Two  children 
have  been  born  of  this  union,  both  of 
whom  are  now  living — Mar}"  Louise 
and  Ralph  Chester.  ]\Ir.  Voorhees 
and  his  family  will  soon  move  into  an 
elegant  new  home  which  he  is  now 
building  in  West  Colfax  avenue. 

The  family  name,  Voorhees,  has 
recently  been  traced  to  an  interesting 
origin,  and  the  history  of  that  branch 
of  the  family  which  came  to  America 
has  been  studied  out  and  embodied 
in  book  form  by  a member  of  the 
family,  with  great  fidelity  to  details 
and  accuracy.  The  book  is  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1888,  entitled,  “A  Geneology  of  the 
Y^an  Voorhees  Family  in  America,” 
by  Elias  W.  Van  Voorhees,  of  New 
York  City. 

The  name  springs  from  the  location 


of  the  home  of  the  first  member  of 
the  family.  Hees,  in  1660,  was  a 
small  town  in  Holland,  comprising 
nine  houses  and  sixty  persons,  this 
town  being  distant  but  a tew  miles 
from  Ruinen,  a town  of  some  impor- 
tance then  and  now.  “Van”  meant 
‘‘from;”  “ Voor  ” meant  “before,” 
and  the  ancestor  who  lived  in  front  of 
the  town  was  the  man  “ from  before 
Hees,”  or  the  man  “ VanVoorhees.” 

Steven  Coerte  Van  Voorhees,  a de- 
scendant of  this  man,  settled  in  Flat- 
lands,  Long  Island,  and  from  him 
have  descended  a large  number  of 
persons  who  variously  spell  their 
name  V oorhis,  Voorheis,  Voorhies 
and  Voorhees,  either  with  or  without 
the  “ Van.”  A large  number  of  these 
descendants  live  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  motto  of  the  family 
for  generations  was  “ Virtue  is  our 
castle,”  so  that  Mr.  Ralph  Voorhees 
comes  rightfully  and  naturally  into 
the  possession  of  the  commendable 
traits  mentioned. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  from 
this  mention  of  ancestry  that  Mr. 
V oorhees  is  in  any  wise  undem- 
ocratic. On  the  contrary,  he  is 
staunchly  democratic  and  believes 
that  a man  is  and  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  what  he  makes  out  of  him- 
self by  his  course  of  living  and 
conduct. 

Personally,  he  is  genial,  social  and 
courteous,  and  has  hosts  of  friends. 
He  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his  business  associates,  embracing 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  Denver,. 
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some  of  whom  saw  in  the  young  man, 
when  he  was  wholly  without  friends 
and  means,  the  elements  of  the  suc- 
cessful business  man,  treating  and 
trusting  him  accordingly.  In  fact,  in 
contemplating  his  career  and  in  re- 
cognition of  his  sterling  qualities,  one 
may  well  appreciate  that  this  con- 
fidence rightfully  earned  was  Mr. 
Voorhees’  sole  capital,  on  v/hich  he 
has  reared  a large  fortune,  and  his 
career  calls  to  mind  a perhaps  par- 
allel case. 

Some  years  ago,  an  Eastern  paper 
of  standing  sent  an  inquiry  to  a num- 
ber of  well-known  men  of  great 
wealth  and  reputation,  of  this  charac- 
ter : “ To  what  do  you  attribute  your 
success  in  life  ?”  Many  and  varied, 
and  of  more  or  less  force,  clearness 
and  length  were  the  answers.  The 
most  concise  and  probably  the  most 
striking  answer  came  from  one  emi- 
nently successful,  even  in  that  list. 
It  was  this  : “ To  the  confidence  of 
my  friends.” 

With  this  proved  confidence  re- 
tained, with  wealth,  reputation  and 
7 


the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  a new 
home  about  him,  with  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  numbers  of  new  friends, 
all  gained  in  a new  community,  two 
thousand  miles  distant  from  his  old 
home,  within  the  short  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  time  when  he,  an 
almost  penniless  young  man,  left  be- 
hind him  friends  and  home,  to  seek 
success  in  new  fields — Mr.  Voorhees 
may  well  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
the  successful  young  men  of  the  West, 
and  the  example  should  be  filled  with 
encouragement  to  many  others  of 
similar  abilities  and  hopes  in  older 
communities.  And  for  himself,  stand- 
ing as  he  does,  scarcely  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  middle  life,  now  fully  equipped 
in  his  new  field  with  friends,  family, 
wealth  and  reputation,  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  just  entering  on  a new 
career — a career  in  business,  society 
and  public  enterprises  such  as  could 
not  have  been  entertained  even  as  a 
dream  by  the  young  man  in  New 
York  in  1880. 

A.  B.  McKinley. 
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THE  COLORADO  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

HON.  CALDWELL  YEAMAN. 


Occasionally  in  the  progress  of 
events  that  build  history,  there  arise 
interests  and  issues  that  awaken  un- 
usual popular  activity  ; occasions 
when  the  people  cast  about  them  for 
men  equal  to  present  emergencies. 
Such  was  the  political  campaign  of 
1890.  Though  an  “ off  year  ” in  Amer- 
ican politics,  the  general  election  was 
looked  to  with  anxious  expectations 
by  each  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  United  States.  Each  made  de- 
mands upon  its  strongest  men  to  do 
the  part  of  standard  bearers.  Hon. 
Caldwell  Yeaman,  of  Trinidad,  was 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  Colorado 
Democratic  State  Convention  as  can- 
didate for  governor.  This  honor  was 
unsought,  unpurchased  and  unex- 
pected. The  Republican  party  of  the 
State  being  largely  in  the  ascendency 
in  popular  majority,  the  Democrats 
scarcely  expected  to  win,  notwith- 
standing the  pre-eminent  ability  of 
their  candidates,  yet  defeat  was  a 
cause  of  painful  regret  not  only  to  the 
party  but  also  to  a host  of  warm 
friends  and  ardent  admirers  in  the 
Republican  party.  It  was  generally 
conceded  that  Judge  Yeaman’s  ele- 


vated personal  character,  profound 
professional  attainments,  high  sense 
of  honor,  courteous  address  and  dig- 
nified deportment  which  bespeak  the 
fiascitur  generosus^  would  have  ren- 
dered his  administration  one  of  ex- 
ceptionable ability  and  courtliness. 

There  are  not  wanting  instances 
that  illustrate  the  force  of  heredity 
and  environment  in  shaping  personal 
character  and  directing  the  course  of 
individual  life.  Mr.  Yeaman  is  a 
member  of  a professional  family. 
His  father,  the  late  Stephen  M.  Yea- 
man of  Kentucky,  was  a highly  cul- 
tured lawyer  whose  lineage  was  de- 
rived from  an  ancient  and  honorable 
English  family  which  had  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  British  Parliament 
and  in  the  colonial  government  of 
this  country.  His  mother,  Lucretia 
Helm,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
George  Helm  of  Kentucky,  was  like- 
wise descended  from  a highly  re- 
spected English  ancestry.  Christo- 
pher Helm  was  chancellor  of  Wor- 
cester in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  was  the  time  of 
the  emigration  of  members  of  his 
family  to  the  New  World,  who  be- 
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came  the  progenitors  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Helms.  In  Kentucky,  the 
name  has  been  honorably  historic 
from  the  days  of  pioneer  adventure 
down  to  the  present  day.  Legislat- 
ors, generals,  judges  and  governors, 
as  also  eminent  physicians  and  theo- 
logians have  sprung  from  the  family 
of  Thomas  Helm  and  his  wife  Jennie 
Pope. 

Of  the  family  of  Stephen  M.  Yea- 
man  and  Lucretia  Helm,  his  wife,  six 
sons  survived  to  manhood.  Each  of 
them  prepared  himself  for,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
his  native  State.  The  fickleness  of 
fortune  and  the  uncertainty  of  human 
enterprises  left  these  sons  with  no 
fortune  but  rich  mental  endow^ments, 
stern  moral  worth  and  a self-reliant 
spirit  with  inherited  inclinations  to 
excel.  They  therefore  are  self-made 
men.  Self-made?  Only  in  the  sense 
of  being  true  to  ancestral  traits. 
With  high  beating  hearts  and  eyes 
fixed  upon  eminences  worthy  of  their 
descent,  they  kept  pursuing  and 
achieving  until  they  stood,  and  the 
four  surviving  brothers  now  stand, 
w'here  men  win  victories  in  intellec- 
tual arenas.  The  brothers  of  Judge 
Yeaman  are  considerably  older  than 
himself  and  are  known  to  the  country 
at  large.  Their  eminence  in  their 
callings  and  the  honorable  positions 
they  have  filled  and  are  filling,  are  re- 
corded testimonials  to  the  worth  of 
personal  merit  and  the  value  of  self- 
reliant  effort.  The  West  has  felt  the 
force  and  reaped  the  benefits  of  such 


Kentuckians.  The  number  of  gov- 
ernors and  national  legislators  fur- 
nished to  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  by  Kentucky  has  often  been  an 
interesting  topic  for  American  jour- 
nalists. It  will  be  recalled  to  mind 
by  the  reader  that  both  of  the  candi- 
dates for  governor  of  Colorado  in  the 
election  of  1890  were  Kentuckians. 

Caldwell  Yeaman  was  born  in  Har- 
din county,  Kentucky,  May  24th, 
1849.  was  only  five  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  Thus, 
the  youngest  of  a family  of  great 
home  affections,  he  became  the  object 
of  interest  with  all. 

Whose  mind  - does  not  ever  and 
anon  turn  to  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky ; the  natal  place  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  Lincoln  home  was 
only  two  miles  distant  from  the  Yea- 
man homestead.  The  terrestrial  sun 
that  rose  from  such  a humble  horizon 
shines  with  increasing  radiance,  as 
the  country  it  illumined  grows  older 
and  mightier.  Tell  me.  Earth  and 
Air  and  Sky,  did  not  the  elenmits 
come  in  part  from  you,  that  prompted 
us  to  say,  when  Lincoln  fell  : 

“ His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world — This  tvas  a man.” 

On  the  2ist  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
Caldwell  Yeaman  was  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  the  courts  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  preceptors  had  been  his 
brothers  Harvey  and  Malcolm.  The 
advantages  of  this  preceptorship,  in- 
herited trend  of  mental  habit,  rare 
intellectual  gifts  and  fixedness  of  pur- 
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pose,  were  about  his  only  armaments 
for  the  battle  of  life.  From  1871  to 
1876,  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  and 
gradually  acquiring  a practice  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  rugged  path 
of  the  struggling  young  attorney  was 
smoothed  by  that  reciprocated  senti- 
ment whose  smiles  of  hope  lift  the 
clouds  from  future’s  sky  and  find  a 
present  wealth  in  love. 

It  was  in  1876,  that  Harvey  Yeaman, 
a distinguished  lawyer  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  sought  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
Colorado,  in  quest  of  health.  At  the 
invitation  of  this  devoted  brother, 
Caldwell  soon  joined  him.  The  two 
brothers  settled  in  Trinidad  as  law 
partners.  It  was  not  many  months, 
however,  until  that  pathetic  event 
transpired  which  forever  dissolved 
that  relation,  Harve}"  died  at  Trini- 
dad in  August,  1876.  Though  his 
career  was  so  short  in  the  Centennial 
State,  his  name  is  yet  luminous.  A 
single  effort  in  the  chief  court  of  the 
Territory,  his  magnetic  presence,  his 
charming  conversational  powers,  suf- 
ficed to  embalm  his  name  in  the 
hearts  of  his  professional  brethren. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  young 
and  now  bereft  attorney  to  leave  the 
regions  whose  mountain  shadows 
seemed  only  the  adumbrations  of  an 
unpromising  future,  and  return  where 
more  than  business  allured.  His  ar- 
rangements to  depart  were  about 
effected,  when  a number  of  citizens 
who  had  become  impressed  with  his 
personal  and  professional  worth,  and 
assuring  him  of  a clientage,  persuad- 


ed him  to  make  Trinidad  his  home- 
From  that  day  to  this  his  history  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  that  city,  and 
of  the  State  of  Colorado.  He  not 
only  grew  as  a lawyer,  but  very  soon 
developed  excellent  financial  abilility, 
and  as  lawyer,  jurist  and  banker,  his 
career  is  among  the  impressive  ones 
of  the  State.  He  has  from  the  be- 
ginning exhibited  a high  regard  for 
the  ethics  of  his  profession.  His 
manners  have  ever  been  marked  by 
that  becoming  courtliness  that  has 
had  a marked  influence  upon  the 
professional  atmosphere  in  which  he 
has  moved;  yet  these  characteristics 
did  not  deter  a remunerative  client- 
age from  his  office.  To  these  per- 
sonal accomplishments  were  added 
the  combined  qualities  of  counselor 
and  advocate.  Devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, he  regarded  learning  as  the 
surest  step  to  success,  hence  he  drank 
deep  and  joyously  at  its  fountains. 
He  sought  not  political  honor  nor 
emoluments.  His  sole  aim  was  pro- 
fessional proficiency.  His  adventures 
in  public  life  have  all  been  at  the 
bidding  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
first  call  upon  him  was  in  1878,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  just  returned  from 
a protracted  absence  from  the  State, 
and,  without  his  solicitation,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  State  Democratic 
convention  at  Pueblo,  for  attorney 
general  of  the  State.  The  next  sum- 
mons was  in  1882,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed Judge  of  the  judicial  district,  em- 
bracing the  counties  of  Custer,  Bent, 
Fremont,  Las  Animas,  Huerfano  and 
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Pueblo.  He  served  the  full  term  of 
six  years.  In  this  district  he  had 
been  preceded  by  the  learned  Judge 
Hallett.  Judge  Yeaman  left  no  stain 
upon  the  ermine  preserved  spotless 
by  Hallett.  Judge  Yeaman  not  only 
early  evinced  eminent  law  qualifica- 
tions for  the  bench,  but  it  is  conced- 
ed the  character  and  manners  of  the 
man  silently  but  surely  wrought  a 
change  in  the  decorum  and  business 
manners  of  the  court  room.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  was 
urged  to  enter  the  race  to  succeed 
himself.  Many  Republicans  assured 
him  not  only  of  their  support,  but 
that  the  party  would  have  no  nomi- 
nation of  an  opposing  candidate. 
With  high  appreciation  of  the  honor 
thus  proffered.  Judge  Yeaman  de- 
clined, and  promptly  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Trinidad. 
His  large  and  remunerative  business 
attests  the  public  estimate  of  his 
ability. 

While  upon  the  bench  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretionary  author- 
ity, Judge  Yeaman  ruled  that  the 
panel  of  the  petit  jury  should  be 
made  up  of  men  who  could  speak 
and  understand  the  English  langu- 
age. The  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
rule  was  right.  The  delays,  uncer- 
tainties and  expenses  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  of  interpreting  pleas,  testi- 
monies and  advocacies  to  a jury  un- 
derstanding only  imperfectly  a cor- 
rupted Spanish,  are  too  obvious  to 
need  explanation  or  argument.  A 


spirit  superior  to  that  of  the  time- 
serving office-seeker  was  required  to 
make  and  enforce  the  rule.  Such  a 
spirit  was  present  and  undaunted. 
The  mere  politicians  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  animosity  of 
non-English  speaking  elements  of  the 
population,  and  found  ammunition 
for  loading  their  mountain-howitzers. 

But  Judge  Yeaman’s  party,  more 
concerned  for  principle  than  influenc- 
ed by  policy,  soon  tendered  him  the 
nomination  for  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  This  honor  he 
declined. 

In  1890,  when  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor, no  words  of  declination  would 
be  taken  by  his  party.  He  made  a 
gallant  canvass  of  the  State.  The  im- 
mense majority  of  the  opposing  party 
was  reduced  by  thousands.  Retiring 
from  the  field  before  the  forces  of  as- 
cendant partyism,  the  gallant  leader 
of  Democracy  was  a stronger  man 
than  when  he  entered  the  contest. 
Such  was  the  personal  and  political 
estimate  in  which  he  was  held  that 
the  members  of  his  party  in  the  Leg- 
islature unanimously  cast  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  of  the  Eighth  General  As- 
sembly of  Colorado  for  him  for  United 
States  Senator,  as  against  the  present 
Senator,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller,  who 
was  by  superior  party  numbers  chos- 
en to  succeed  himself.  All  persons 
and  parties  concede  that  the  ability, 
integrity  and  elevated  bearing  of 
Judge  Yeaman,  eminently  fit  him  to 
adorn  the  Senate  of  this  mightiest  of 
Republics. 
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Increase  of  business,  requiring  fre- 
quent attendance  at  the  capital  of 
the  State,  necessitated  a change  of 
office  to  Denver.  He  thereupon  as- 
sociated the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Parsons, 
an  eminent  lawyer  from  Leadville, 
with  himself,  and  as  the  firm  of 
Yeaman  & Parsons,  they  have  fitted 
up  elegant,  offices  in  the  Boston 
Block. 

In  October,  1879,  Miss  Adelade 
Roberts,  an  accomplished  daughter 
of  the  eminent  citizen.  Col.  Preston 


Roberts,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Caldwell  Yeaman. 
The  varied  accomplishments  and 
genial  spirit  of  Mrs.  Yeaman  make 
her  the  fit  companion  for  a husband 
who  adorns  a great  profession,  and 
who  is  sought  for  the  high  places  of 
public  service.  Over  their  elegant 
home  in  Denver,  Mrs.  Yeaman  pre- 
sides with  that  winsome  grace  that 
makes  her  the  admiration  and  favor- 
ite of  all. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States  on  March  4, 
1861,  there  were  five  men  yet  living  who  hgid 
held  that  high  office  before  him.  These  were 
Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Tyler,  Milliard  Fil- 
more,  Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Buchanan. 
Nor  did  these  six  comprise  all  who  were  then 
living,  who  were  destined  to  go  into  history 
as  occupants  of  the  Presidential  chair.  Since 
1861  we  have  had  seven  presidents,  Andrew 
Johnson,  U.  S.  Grant,  R.  B.  Hayes,  James 
A.  Garfield,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Grover 
Cleveland  and  Benjamin  Harrison.  Adding 
these,  and  we  have  a total  of  thirteen,  who 
would  indeed  have  made  a memorable  group 
could  they  all  have  known  their  destiny,  and 
been  brought  together. 


Nor  does  the  list  stop  there.  As  babes,  as 
boys,  and  as  young  men,  there  were  doubt- 
less somewhere  in  America  in  1861  at  least 
ten  or  a dozen  more  who  are  yet  to  sit  in  the 
chair  of  Washington,  of  Lincoln,  and  of 
Grant.  Who  are  they,  and  where  may  they 
be  found?  Time  only  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Some  of  these  future  Presidents  may 
be  even  now  dreaming  of  their  future  honors, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  doubtless 
going  ahead  faithfully  with  the  work  of  every 
day,  with  no  suspicion  of  being  called  to  the 
highest  honor  within  the  gift  of  the  people. 
When  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  Andrew 
Johnson  was  a member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  laboring  to  keep  his  state  from 
secession,  and  facing  many  personal  dangers 
in  defence  of  the  Union  cause.  U.  S.  Grant 
was  a clerk  in  his  father’s  store  at  Galena, 


Illinois,  and  was  summoned  to  Springfield 
by  Governor  Yates,  to  aid  the  State  in  arming 
and  drilling  its  men  who  were  preparing  to 
go  into  the  field.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was 
a lawyer  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  making 
arrangements  to  go  to  the  war  as  major  of 
the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Infantry.  James  A. 
Garfield  was  principal  of  Hiram  Institute  and 
a member  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  both  of  which 
he  soon  after  left  to  go  to  the  war.  Chester 
A.  Arthur  was  practicing  law  in  New  York 
city;  Grover  Cleveland  was  managing  clerk 
for  a law  firm  in  Buffalo;  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  acting  as  official  reporter  of  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court. 

When  James  Buchanan  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  there  lived  in 
Goshen,  Ohio,  one  Benjamin  Brown,  who 
was  so  gratified  over  the  result  that  he  pre- 
pared a letter  of  congratulation  to  the  new 
executive,  and  kindly  allowed  it  to  be  copied 
before  transmission  in  the  mails.  After  some 
earnest  expressions  of  happiness,  the  wily 
writer  proceeded  to  show  that  he  was  a true 
son  of  Ohio,  in  the  following  lines  : “ It  was 
a dooty  i oad  to  you  and  my  countrey  to  se- 
port  the  democrat  party,  as  I was  rased  in 
Cumberland  Co.  pa.  I felt  it  my  dooty  to 
save  my  countrey  from  Ruin.  But  I dame 
of  you  an  answer  to  these  few  lines  from  the 
presdent  and  would  Receive  a Small  appoint- 
ment from  you  Sutch  as  Superintendent  of 
the  patent  office  or  something  Required  no 
Scolership  as  I only  studyed  Dilworth  Speling 
Book  about  45  or  50  years  ago  and  that  not 
very  well  or  I would  be  a beter  Speler.  I 
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wish  not  from  my  roaming  to  be  considered 
an  imposter  reference  can  be  had  to  Sam 
Medary  or  a number  of  our  leading  demo- 
crats. I expected  to  try  and  be  in  Washing- 
ton when  you  took  your  sete  but  my  menes 
wont  allow  me  as  I am  a Small  Farmer  but  a 
large  man  I have  a good  little  Farm  of  A 
Bout  one  Hundred  acurs  But  a large  family 
therefore  I doe  not  Expect  to  see  you  this 
Side  of  the  barr  of  God  then  I hope  to  see 
you  and  My  self  crouned  with  glory  at  his 
rite  hand.  I hope  you  may  live  to  fill  your 
office  with  Honer  to  yourself  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  this  Grate  Nation  that  you  may 
Haurmize  the  Difficultes  between  the  North 
and  South  and  then  your  life  may  be  protrac- 
ted to  good  old  age  that  you  may  Dy  happy 
and  get  to  heven  at  last. 

“ N.  B. — I should  be  pleased  to  Spend  a year 
with  you  at  Washington  as  I am  A Bout  58 
years  old  and  Can  not  work  much.” 

Mr.  Brown  changed  his  opinions  after  a 
time,  and  grew  cold  toward  the  administra- 
tion. He  did  not  resent  the  loss  of  the  desired 
office,  nor  his  failure  to  spend  a year  at  the 
White  House;  but  he  did  think  that  Buchan- 
an should  have  answered  that  letter. 

Gad  Bartholomew  was  a son  of  Farming- 
ton,  Ohio,  in  the  pioneer  days,  and  as  he 
needed  a wife  and  there  were  none  to  be  had 
in  the  wilderness,  he  donned  his  homespun 
coat  and  buckskin  breeches,  and  set  out  on 
foot  to  Connecticut,  to  find  one.  He  carried 
all  his  worldly  wealth  in  silver  in  his  pockets, 
and  as  he  tramped  through  the  woods  on  the 
second  day,  a heavy  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  came  up,  and  set  him  to  thinking. 
He  had  heard  that  metals  were  sure  to  attract 
lightning,  and  after  some  consideration  he 
made  compromise  with  danger  in  the  follow- 
ing fashion  : He  cut  a long  pole,  tied  to  its 
end  the  leather  bag  containing  his  coin,  slung 
it  over  his  shoulder,  and  went  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. He  not  only  saved  his  life,  but 
brought  back  with  him  a rosy-cheeked  girl 


who  made  him  a good  wife,  and  helped  him 
to  hoard  up  much  silver  in  later  days. 


Here  is  yet  another  Ohio  story,  told  in  an 
extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Early  Settlers’  Association,  at  Cleveland,  on 
July  23d,  1883,  by  the  late  Judge  Robert  F. 
Paine:  I drove  stage  from  Nelson  to  Hiram 
— used  to  meet  the  Judge  (Rufus  P.  Ranney) 
occasionally.  I then  took  a notion  that 
tavern-keeping  would  be  a good  institution 
in  that  country.  I got  an  acre  of  land  and 
built  a tavern  myself,  the  entire  thing,  sash, 
doors  and  everything,  and  in  1836,  I guess 
it  was,  I was  running  that  tavern,  and  I got 
sick  of  it  in  about  two  months,  concluded  it 
was  not  adapted  to  my  capacity,  although  it 
might  fit  my  taste  well  enough.  I rented  the 
tavern,  went  to  Warren  sleigh  riding  with  a 
young  lady  of  Judge  Ranney’s  acquaintance, 
and  there  I met  a man  that  had  staid  over 
night  with  me  when  I kept  tavern,  and  he 
says:  “ You  would  make  a splendid  tin  ped- 
dler; what  are  you  doing?”  “I  am  not 
doing  anything.”  He  says,  “ I will  give 
you  $18  a month,  bear  all  expenses,  and  two 
dollars  extra,  if  you  will  peddle  tin  for  me.” 
“Well.”  says  I,-  “when?”  He  says  “To- 
morrow.” I got  my  brother  to  take  my  girl 
home,  and  I staid  and  took  the  load  of  tin, 
and  soon  after  I had  engaged  I met  Judge 
Ranney;  he  was  then  practicing  law  in  War- 
ren, and  I told  him  my  situation,  and  he 
asked  me  to  stay  with  him  till  my  tin  was 
ready,  and  I went  and  stopped  at  a tavern 
where  he  boarded,  and  I managed  to  put  it 
off  a day  later  just  because  I enjoyed  Judge 
Ranney’s  society.  Well,  I went  through  that 
tin  business.  I tried  to  sell  to  some  Judge 
Tilden  once;  but  he  had  nothing  but  hen’s 
feathers  and  credit  to  buy  it,  and  I would 
not  let  him  have  the  tin.  I fell  in  with  Judge 
Ranney  afterwards,  and  was  riding  with  him 
I remember  from  Ravenna  to  the  north  part 
of  the  county  somewhere.  He  was  going  on 
to  Ashtabula,  and  I was  going  to  Garretts- 
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ville,  and  says  he,  “ Paine,  why  don’t  you 
read  law?”  Says  I,  “Read  law!”  “Says 
he,  “You  just  go  to  reading  law.”  And  I 
thought  about  it.  After  I left  him,  and  was 
riding  on  alone  home  to  Garrettsville,  and 
when  I got  there  I went  down  three  miles 
afoot  to  Judge  Tilden,  and  borrowed  the  first 
volume  of  Blackstone,  and  I got  to  reading 
law.  If  there  is  anybody  to  blame  for  it,  it 
is  Judge  Ranney. 

An  official  decision  has  been  rendered,  as 
to  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  officially 
commenced  and  ended.  In  connection  with 
the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  a retired  list 
for  privates  and  non-commisioned  officers  of 
the  army  who  have  served  thirty  years  and 
upward,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  issued  a 
general  order  in  which  it  is  held  that  the  war 
began  April  15,  1861;  that  “war  service” 
includes  service  rendered  as  a commissioned 
officer;  that  the  war  ended  August  20,  1866; 
but  to  entitle  the  applicant  to  double  time 
for  service  after  April  2,  1866,  it  must  appear 
affirmatively  that  such  service  was  rendered 
in  the  State  of  Texas. 

There  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  some 
weeks  ago,  a man  who  showed  considerable 
resolution  and  courage,  in  defense  of  his 
principles,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Although  born  in  Virginia,  George  W.  Butt 
was  an  earnest  Union  man,  and  he  refused 
in  Jefferson  Davis’s  presence  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  North.  He  was  outspoken  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  Federal  cause  and  finally  had 
to  come  to  this  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line.  Previous  to  that,  he,  with  eight  others, 
had  been  kidnapped  and  lodged  in  Libby 
Prison.  Mrs.  Butt  went  to  the  Confederate 
President’s  office,  and  after  much  hard  work 
got  an  order  for  her  husband’s  release.  Mr. 
Butt  refused  to  accept  his  discharge  unless 
his  companions  were  liberated  at  the  same 
time,  and  his  demand  was  at  last  acceded  to, 
but  a provision  was  inserted  in  the  order  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Butt  must  not  leave  the 


South.  He  was  gradually  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  then  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Naval  Construction  Depart- 
ment of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  put  to 
work  superintending  the  cutting  of  timber  in 
the  woods  near  Portsmouth,  and  while  there 
he  and  a companion  seized  an  engine  and 
ran  it  through  to  Norfolk.  The  road  was 
picketed  by  rebels  and  the  telegraph  inform- 
ed them  of  Mr.  Butt’s  escapade.  They  fired 
volley  after  volley  at  him  as  he  went  past, 
but  none  of  the  bullets  hit  him.  From  Nor- 
folk he  made  his  way  North. 


The  literature  of  prophecy,  as  to  the  future 
of  America,  is  rich  and  varied,  and  the  late 
Charles  Sumner  performed  a great  service, 
when  he  collected  the  most  notable  speci- 
mens. Here,  for  instance,  was  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  an  Englishmen  of  some  note,  who 
was  born  on  October  19th,  1605,  and  died  on 
October  19th,  1682.  Two  years  after  his 
death  was  published  a tract  from  his  pen,  in 
which  occurs  a prophecy  as  to  the  future 
greatness  of  America.  “As  a much  admired 
author,”  says  Sumner,  “ some  of  whose 
writings  belong  to  our  English  classics,  his 
prophetic  prolusions  are  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  They  are  founded  on  verses  entitled 
“The  Prophecy, ’’purporting  to  have  been  sent 
him  by  a friend,  among  which  are  the  follow 
ing; 

“ When  New  England  shall  trouble  New  Spain, 

When  Jamaica  shall  be  lady  of  the  isles  and  the  main. 
When  Spain  shall  be  in  America  hid, 

And  Mexico  shall  prove  a Madrid; 

When  Africa  shall  no  more  sell  out  their  blacks 
To  make  slaves  and  drudges  to  the  American  tracts; 
When  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  its  treasure, 

But  employ  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure; 

When  the  New  World  shall  the  Old  invade, 

Nor  count  them  their  lords  but  their  fellows  in  trade ! 
Then  think  strange  things  have  come  to  light. 

Whereof  but  few  have  had  a foresight.” 

The  famous  prophecy  of  Bishop  Berkeley, 
penned  about  1726,  may  be  appropriately 
quoted  here.  It  appeared  in  a noble  poem, 
entitled:  “ Verses  on  the  Prospect  of  Plant- 
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ing  Arts  and  Learing  in  America,”  and  was 
as  follows: 

"The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 
Barren  of  every  glorious  theme 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

“ Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  first  four  acts  already  past, 

A fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.” 

“It  is  difficult,”  says  Sumner,  “ to  exag- 
gerate the  value  of  these  verses,  which  have 
been  so  often  quoted  as  to  become  a com- 
monplace of  literature  and  politics.  There  is 
nothing  from  any  oracle,  there  is  very  little 
from  any  prophecy,  which  can  compare  with 
them.”  Said  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  national  capitol,  on 
July  4th,  1851  ; “It  was  an  intuitive  glance 
into  futurity;  it  was  a grand  conception, 
strong,  ardent,  glowing,  embracing  all  time 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  all 
regions  of  which  the  world  is  composed,  and 
judging  of  the  future  by  just  analogy  with 
the  past.  And  the  inimitable  imagery  and 
beauty  with  which  the  thought  is  expressed, 
joined  to  the  conception  itself,  render  it  one 
of  the  most  striking  passages  in  our  lan- 
guage.” 

In  Burnaby’s  “ Travels  through  the  Mid- 
dle Settlements  of  North  America,  in  1759 
and  1760,”  which  was  published  in  1775,  is 
found  the  following  significant  passage: 
“An  idea,  strange  as  it  is  visionary,  has 
entered  into  the  minds  of  the  generality  of 
mankind,  that  empire  is  traveling  westward; 
and  everyone  is  looking  forward  with  eager 
and  impatient  expectation  to  that  destined 
moment  when  America  is  to  give  the  laws  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.”  The  same  wise 
author,  in  1796,  after  America  had  won  her 
independence,  and  adopted  her  form  of  con- 
stitutional government,  declared  that:  “The 
present  union  of  American  States  will  not  be 
permanent  or  last  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,”  and  that  “that  extensive 


country  must  necessarily  be  divided  into 
separate  States  and  Kingdoms.” 


From  the  Marquis  D’Argenson,  a noble  of 
France,  about  1745:  “Another  great  event  to 
arrive  upon  the  round  earth  is  this.  The 
English  have  in  North  America  domains 
great,  strong,  rich,  well-regulated.  There 
are  in  New  England  a parliament,  governors, 
troops,  white  inhabitants  in  abundance, 
riches,  and  mariners,  which  is  worse.  I say 
that  some  bright  morning  these  dominations 
can  separate  from  England,  rise  and  erect 
themselves  into  an  independent  republic. 
What  will  happen  from  this  ? Do  people 
think  of  this  ? A country  well  regulated  by 
the  arts  of  Europe,  in  condition  to  com- 
municate with  it  by  the  present  perfection 
of  its  marine,  and  which  by  this  will  appro- 
priate our  arts  in  proportion  to  their  im- 
provement; patience.  Such  a country  in 
several  ages  will  make  a great  progress  in 
population  and  in  politeness;  such  a country 
Will  render  itself  in  a short  time  master  of 
America,  and  especially  of  its  geld  mines.” 
He  then  speaks  of  the  extension  of  commer- 
cial liberty,  and  improvement  in  the  means 
of  communication,  and  adds:  “And  you 

will  then  see  how  the  earth  will  be  beautiful. 
What  culture.  What  new  arts  and  new 
sciences.  What  safety  for  commerce.  Navi- 
gation will  precipitate  all  the  people  toward 
each  other.  A day  will  come  when  one  will 
go  in  a populous  and  regulated  city  of  Cali- 
fornia as  one  goes  in  the  stage-coach  of 
Meaux.”  From  these  words  one  would  al- 
most imagine  that  the  writer  had  a fore- 
knowledge of  the  American  republic,  the 
wonders  of  steam,  the  railroad,  and  the 
great  mechanical  achievements  of  the  Nine- 
teenth century. 

Another  great  Frenchman,  Montesquieu, 
in  1748:  “If  this  nation  (France)  sent  out 
colonies,  it  would  do  it  more  to  extend  its 
commerce  than  its  empire.  As  people  like 
to  establish  elsewhere  what  is  found  estab- 
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lished  at  home,  it  would  give  to  the  people 
of  its  colonies  its  own  form  of  government, 
and  this  government  carrying  with  it  pros- 
perity, we  should  see  great  peoples  form 
themselves  in  the  very  forests  which  it  sent 
them  to  inhabit.” 


At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg  reported  the 
receipt  of  a number  of  books,  among  them 
being  several  from  the  late  Mrs.  Catherine 
Rockwell,  on  religious  subjects.  The  same 
lady  gave  a sea  captain’s  outfit  of  250  years 
ago  and  an  old  mail  bag.  Mrs.  McConnell 
also  gave  a finely  framed  photograph  of  the 
first  railroad  train.  Gen.  Darling  reported 
under  correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
World’s  Fair  as  follows:  “I  have  to  report 
that  the  work  of  this  society  in  the  World’s 
Fair  is  under  the  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  active  steps  will  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  history  of  this  section  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  its  archaeology  and  pro- 
gress, are  properly  represented.  To  this  end, 
and  to  our  regular  work,  the  influence  of 
every  member  is  desired.  We  ask  each  to 
help  increase  the  membership,  and  thus  aid 
us  materially  in  our  plans  and  progress.” 

Daniel  Batchelor  offered  the  following 
resolution  : That  a committee  be  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  and 
advisability  of  removing  the  remains  of  Gen. 
Nicholas  Herkimer  from  the  farm  of  Dan- 
ube, Herkimer  county,  to  the  monument 
grounds  at  Oriskany.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  and  Hon.  Samuel  Earl,  Hon.  Titus 
Sheard,  of  Herkimer,  and  Hon.  Henry  J. 
Coggeshall,  of  Oneida,  were  appointed  by 
the  Chair  as  such  committee.  Gen.  Darling 
proposed  the  following  names  for  member- 
ship; As  a resident  member,  J.  K.  Chamber- 
layne,  and  as  corresponding  members  B.  F. 
H.  Shreve,  Secretary  of  the  Burlington 


County  Lyceum  of  History  and  Natural 
Science,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  and  Prof.  Oliver 
P.  Hubbard,  of  New  York.  Hon.  David  F. 
Day,  of  Buffalo,  was  elected  a corresponding 
member. 

A dispatch  from  New  Orleans,  under  date 
of  February  26,  declares  that  the  oldest 
church  building  in  Louisiana  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  was  in  danger  of  dropping  into 
the  water  at  any  time.  This  is  the  church  of 
St.  Francis,  in  Ponte  Coupee  parish.  The 
church  was  erected  in  1737,  It  stood  origin- 
ally a long  distance  back  from  the  river,  and 
there  seemed  no  possibility  that  the  Missis- 
sippi would  ever  reach  it.  At  that  time  it 
was  the  only  church  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  only  one  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  Atlantic  settlements.  Its 
congregation  has  grown  steadily  smaller  by 
death,  removals  and  disasters,  until  finally  it 
could  no  longer  support  a pastor,  and  it  was 
closed  save  at  rare  intervals  when  a priest 
visited  it  to  celebrate  mass  for  the  few  Catho- 
lics who  still  remain  the  vicinity.  Around  it 
is  a graveyard,  in  which  for  a century  and  a 
quarter  the  dead  of  Ponte  Coupee  and  the 
neighborhood,  numbering  thousands,  have 
been  buried,  and  which  once  contained  some 
handsome  monuments.  The  river  has  de- 
stroyed this  graveyard  piecemeal,  and  there 
is  nothing  left  but  crumbling  bricks  and  rub- 
bish, for  the  bones  of  the  dead  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  currents.  Last  year  the 
Mississippi  came  within  a few  feet  of  the 
Church,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  raise 
money  to  remove  the  building,  but  this  was 
found  impossible.  This  year  another  caving 
in  of  the  bank  is  imminent.  “When  it 
comes,  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  only  eight 
years  younger  than  the  famous  Old  South 
Church  of  Boston,  will  be  carried  away  by 
the  elements.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  MISSOURI  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society,  located 
in  St.  Louis,  has  an  archaeological  collection 
whose  worth  is  to  be  measured  by  quality 
rather  than  quantity,  as  the  17,000  specimens 
displa3’ed  in  the  cases  are  selections  from 
five  times  their  numbei'.  It  is  largely  local, 
three-fourths  of  the  pieces  being  the  finds  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois — the  remaider  repre- 
sents various  localities  in  the  United  States. 

Of  axes,  celts  and  like  objects,  there  are 
over  500,  and  a fine  show  the}’  make  On 
the  whole,  the  axes  fashioned  by  the  ancient 
people  of  Missouri,  appear  to  excel  all  others 
in  workmanship.  Tools,  implements  and 
other  objects  made  from  soft  iron  ore,  num- 
ber about  too.  Discoidal  stones,  pipes, 
bird  and  animal  forms,  hammers,  balls, 
thumb  stones,  pitted  and  grinding  stones, 
needles,  awls,  sinkers,  shell  ornaments, 
pendents,  banner  stones,  implements  of 
wood,  bone  and  copper,  in  a word,  the  mul- 
titude of  objects  in  use  among  the  primitive 
populations  are  here  exemplified  by  several 
thousand  specimens.  The  show  of  pottery 
comprises  about  450  examples,  procured  for 
the  most  part  in  Southeast  Missouri  and 
thereabouts.  The  custodian  of  this  museum 
estimates  that  1,500  well-chosen  specimens 
will  be  required  for  a complete  representa- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  clay  manufacturers  of 
the  country.  This  fine  collection  of  pottery 
is  chiefly  the  gift  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Leighton,  a 


gentleman  of  culture  and  wealth,  who  has 
taken  interest  in  fostering  this  Department 
of  American  Historical  Antiquities. 

The  exhibit  of  chipped  stone — chiefly  flint, 
so  called — estimated  at  13,000  examples,  is 
assuredly  very  fine,  and  of  the  highest  in- 
terest, as  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  present  actual  number  represents 
the  best  that  could  be  got  out  of  60,000 
pieces.  Rigid  care  has  been  exercised  to  ex- 
clude whatever  was  doubtful  as  to  place  of 
find.  The  suite  of  flint  knives,  perhaps  a 
dozen  all  told,  18  inches  long  to  10  inches,  is 
probably  unequalled  in  the  world.  Case  after 
case  displays  flint  implements  of  all  sizes — 
some  of  huge  dimensions— forms,  and  suppos- 
able  use,  grouped  according  to  outline,  and 
systematically  arranged.  More  than  60  dis- 
tinct forms  are  here  shown,  in  their  simplest 
and  rudest  examples  as  well  as  the  most 
specialized.  It  is  estimated  by  those  in 
charge  that  there  are  over  eighty  different, 
well-defined  forms  or  shapes  of  chipped 
stone,  excluding  blanks.  The  keeper  of 
this  museum  conjectures  that  perhaps  30,000 
well-chosen  examples  might  possibly  suffice 
to  represent  adequately  the  chipped  stone 
of  the  United  States. 

Classification  by  form  is  followed  in  this 
collection,  though  not  exclusively;  but  in 
every  instance  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  gov- 
ern it  is  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit. 
Whether  what  is  aimed  at  can  be  reached  is 
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not  absolutely  certain,  but  if  patience  and 
skill  suffice  to  insure  success  then  all  will  be 
well. 

The  money  value  of  the  archaeological  de- 
partment of  the  Missouri  Historical  is  not 
one  of  the  points  on  which  a visitor  can  ob- 
tain information  from  those  in  charge;  but 
it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  collection  as 


a whole,  represents  about  $20,000.  The 
work  was  started,  it  appears,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  with  $27.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
what  perseverence  may,  in  time,  accomplish, 
though  it  should  be  added  that  in  this  in- 
stance effort  has  always  been  guided  by 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  in 
hand.  J.  X.  F. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


■“The  Vikings  in  Western  Christendom, 
A.  D.  789  TO  888.”  By  C.  F.  Keary,  M. 
A.  F.  A S.,  author  of  “ Outlines  of  Primi- 
tive History,”  etc.,  etc.  With  Maps  and 
Tables.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York. 

It  is  an  interesting  period  of  the  world’s 
history,  that  is  covered  in  this  study  of  the 
strong  and  stirring  nation  of  the  north;  a 
period  when  the  Scandinavian  peoples  were 
in  a state  of  growth,  but  had  not  yet  reached 
their  full  stature.  Their  national  history  has 
not,  therefore,  begun;  but  there  is  enough 
known  of  the  epoch  embraced  within  these 
lines,  to  make  a story  of  deep  interest,  and 
far  from  being  fancy  or  guess-work,  as  to  its 
most  important  features.  “The  Viking  Age 
of  the  Northern  Folk,”  says  the  author,  “dif- 
fers from  the  corresponding  epochs  in  the 
history  of  other  nations  in  this — that  it  is 
illuminated  by  a faint  ray  of  real  history  lent 
from  the  pages  of  contemporary  but  alien 
chroniclers,  the  chroniclers,  I mean,  of  Chris- 
tian Europe.  Were  it  not  for  this  faint  gleam, 
the  earliest  age  of  the  Vikings  would  have 
remained  for  us  as  a mere  tradition,  some- 
thing known  to  have  been,  but  not  present- 
able in  any  realizable  form;  much,  in  fact, 
what  the  Dorian  Migration  is  in  the  history 
of  Greece.”  Yet  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
drawing  a distinction  between  the  earliest  or 


true  Viking  age,  and  the  actual  history  of  the 
Scandinavian  folk,  as  recorded  by  them- 
selves. While  Viking  expeditions  continued 
to  be  made  during  the  historical  period,  they 
took  on  a different  character  from  those  of 
the  earlier  age,  and  no  longer  absorbed  the 
larger  part  of  the  activity  of  the  people. 
“Thus,”  says  Mr.  Keary,  “though  the  ex- 
pression Viking  Age,  is  often  employed  with 
much  wider  significance,  it  would,  I think, 
be  an  advantage  could  its  use  be  confined  to 
just  this  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  Northern 
people  and  no  other;  to  their  age  of  Storm 
and  Stress,  the  age  of  their  formation.” 

One  phase  of  history  is  dwelt  upon  with 
great  stress  by  the  author,  in  the  discussion 
of  his  theme,  and  that  is  its  view  as  a long 
struggle  between  Christianity  and  the 
heathenism  of  the  North.  The  whole  story 
of  the  advance  of  the  new  religion  of  the 
East,  through  Rome,  and  on  up  to  the  North, 
is  traced  with  great  care,  and  with  an  un- 
usual insight  into  the  needs,  the  dangers  and 
the  conditions  of  the  time.  We  see  the 
Northern  lands  lying  in  darkness,  with  Odin, 
and  Balder,  and  Thor.  Then  the  creed  of 
heathen  Germany;  the  advance  of  Christen- 
dom; and  the  first  contests  between  the  two. 
It  is  a story  that  must  be  read,  before  one 
can  understand  either  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  church,  or  of  the  great  nations  that 
have  been  erected  with  Christian  truth  as 
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their  foundation  stones.  Mr.  Keary  has 
studied  his  subject  with  long  and  tireless  at- 
tention, he  has  gathered  a wealth  of  informa- 
tion, and  shown  a wisdom  and  judgment  of 
classification  and  condensation  that  make  his 
work  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has  in 
mind  to  carry  the  study  of  this  epoch  one  step 
farther — to  the  formation  and  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Scandinavian  conquests  and 
colonies  in  France,  in  the  British  Isles  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  purpose  may  have  an  early 
fulfillment. 

“ Frederick  Douglass,  the  Colored  Orat- 
or.” By  Frederic  May  Holland,  author 
of  “The  Reign  of  the  Stoics,”  “Stories  from 
Robert  Browning,”  “The  Rise  of  Intel- 
lectual Liberty,”  etc.  ($1.50.)  Published 
by  Funk  & Wagnalls,  New  York. 

The  life  of  Frederick  Douglass  probably 
has  no  parallel,  even  in  America  where  the 
escape  of  a slave  was  a matter  of  constant 
occurrence,  in  the  days  preceding  the  recent 
war,  and  it  certainly  could  never  have  been 
lived  upon  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  It 
was  a romantic  and  wonderful  life,  even  be- 
fore the  raising  of  the  negro  to  citizenship 
allowed  Douglass  to  fill  very  high  places 
under  the  direction  of  the  government.  His 
life,  in  a certain  sense,  is  also  representative, 
and  must  be  perused  by  any  student  of  the 
history  of  American  slavery,  for  a just  un- 
derstanding of  the  infamies  of  that  system, 
and  its  effects  upon  slaves  born  with  brains 
above  the  common.  In  the  work  just  issued 
from  the  press  of  Funk  & Wagnalls,  we  have 
a full  account  of  the  remarkable  man  whose 
career  is  there  related.  It  deals  with  all  the 
romantic  features  of  his  career,  following 
him  from  the  log  cabin  of  his  childhood  on 
the  bank  of  the  Chopbank  river  in  Maryland, 
through  all  the  best  and  worst  phases  of 
slavery,  to  his  long-cherished  escape  there- 


from, and  to  his  advance,  stride  by  stride,  to 
the  distinguished  position  he  now  holds  as 
the  representative  man  of  his  race,  a position 
in  which  he  has  won  the  confidence  of  his 
own  people,  and  wrung  from  the  white  race 
unqualified  admiration  for  his  purpose, 
character  and  intellectual  grasp.  The  main 
incidents  of  Frederick  Douglass’  life  have 
already  been  detailed  in  scattered  notices  in 
the  press  of  the  country.  The  author  has  not 
only  collected,  arranged  and  verified  all 
those,  but  has  given  an  added  interest  to  the 
work  by  valuable  information  obtained  from 
Mr.  Frederick  Douglass,  Jr.,  and  by  numer- 
ous anecdotes  related  to  the  author  by  the 
hero  of  the  story, shortly  before  his  departure 
for  Hayti,  A series  of  ten  unpublished  lec- 
tures and  many  other  manuscripts  were  at 
the  same  time  handed  to  the  author,  and 
have  proved  useful  in  illustrating  Mr.  Doug- 
lass’s views  and  character. 

“A  Tariff  Primer;  the  Effect  of  Pro- 
tection UPON  THE  Farmer  AND  Laborer.” 
By  Porter  Sherman,  M.  A.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 

One  pregnant  sentence  from  the  preface  to 
this  No.  LXV  of  the  Putnam’s  valuable  series 
of  “Questions  of  the  Day,”  will  show  the 
position  of  the  author,  upon  this  most  im- 
portant question  of  modern  economics.  “ If 
any  one,”  he  says,  “ will  take  the  trouble  to 
master  the  first  principles  of  protection,  and 
allow  his  intellect,  unbiased  by  prejudice, 
passion  and  self-interest,  to  draw  its  own 
conclusions,  there  will  be  forced  upon  him 
the  conviction  that  protection  is  an  im- 
provisher,  and  not  a wealth  producer.”  The 
conclusion  is  here  stated,  and  the  argument 
follows  in  full.  The  case  made  out  is  cer- 
tainly a strong  one,  and  the  reply  can  only 
be  made  by  those  who  have  mastered  the 
whole  question,  and  are  prepared  to  meet 
Mr.  Sherman  at  every  point. 
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ANTI-POLYGAMY  MORMONS. 

THE  REORGANIZED,  OR  IOWA  BRANCH  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Joseph  Smith,  son  of  Joseph  Smith, 
the  founder  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
is  to-day  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
leader  of  20,000  people  who  accept 
the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Mormon 
as  their  guides  in  all  matters  of  relig- 
ion, who  repudiate  Brigham  Young 
and  his  successors  in  the  Utah  branch, 
have  established  and  yet  maintain 
missions  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  for 
the  purpose  of  warning  the  Brigham- 
ites  from  the  crime  and  folly  of 
polygamy,  and  who  have  been  de- 
clared by  an  Ohio  court  to  be  the 
legal  successors  to  the  original  Mor- 
mon Church  of  Palmyra,  Kirtland 
and  Nauvoo. 

When,  in  1880,  this  so-called  Iowa 
branch  of  Mormonism  was  making  a 
legal  fight  for  the  old  temple  at  Kirt- 
land upon  which  the  elder  Joseph 
had  staked  so  much,  and  in  which  he 
had  claimed  to  hold  converse  with 
Moses,  Elias,  and  the  Most  High,  it 


was  officially  declared  by  Judge  L.  S. 
Sherman,  of  Lake  county,  “that  the 
plaintiff,  the  reorganized  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  is 
the  true  and  lawful  continuation  of 
and  successor  to  the  said  original 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  organized  in  1830,  and  is  en- 
titled in  law  to  all  its  rights  and 
property.” 

When  the  younger  Joseph  and  his 
followers,  half  a dozen  years  ago^ 
made  a pilgrimage  back  to  Kirtland,. 
to  hold  an  annual  conference  in  the 
old  temple  they  had  purchased  and 
refitted,  a spasm  of  horror  ran 
through  staid  Ohio  over  the  prospect 
of  a few  hundred  Mormons,  with  a 
dozen  wives  each,  descending  upon 
Lake  county  to  preach  and  practice 
their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  the  lack 
of  knowledge  there  as  to  the  exist' 
tence,  teachings  and  moral  conduct 
of  this  most  exemplary  branch  of  the 
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Mormon  church  is  general  through- 
out the  land  to-day,  where  seven 
men  out  of  ten  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  this  son  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  and  the  results  that  have 
come  from  his  teachings  and  work. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  reor- 
ganized church  gives,  for  1888,  a 
total  membership  of  20,678,  and  for 
1889,  22,163;  ^ This 

report  was  made  at  the  April  session 
of  1889,  and  the  leaders  of  the  church 
now  state  that  from^  the  reports 
already  received  from  their  various 
fields  of  labor  this  figure  will,  by 
April,  1890,  touch  close  on  25,000. 
These  figures  cover  actual  enrolled 
communicants  over  eight  years  of 
age,  and  do  not  include  many,  pos- 
sibly hundreds,  who  affiliate  with  the 
church,  but  are  not  enrolled.  In 
commenting  upon  these  figures,  when 
furnishing  them.  President  Smith 
said  to  the  writer:  “Were  all  these 
incorporated  I would  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing that  we  would  number  over  thirty 
thousand,  and  put  in  our  children 
and  the  number  would  be  still  larger. 
We  added  by  baptism  1,743,  the  other 
additions  were  upon  certificates  of 
standing  or  membership,  mainly  be- 
fore my  father’s  death  in  1844.” 

The  term  “reorganized,”  as  here 
used,  signifies  that  the  church  is  a 
reorganization  of  the  elements  of 
which  the  parent  chun  h was  com- 
posed at  the  death  of  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith,  upon  the  basis  of 
faith,  church  government,  and  doc- 
trine then  embodied  in  the  published 


and  authentic  documents  of  the 
church.  The  original  church  was 
erganized  in  1830,  and  was  at  first 
called  “The  Church  of  Christ,”  but 
as  there  was  already  existing  a de- 
nomination under  that  name,  the 
words  “Jesus”  and  “Latter  Day 
Saints”  were  introduced  by  resolu- 
tion and  vote  to  secure  recognition 
and  protection  under  the  law  of  the 
land.  By  1844,  when  the  founder  of 
the  church  and  his  brother  were  mur- 
dered in  Carthage  Jail,  the  humble 
membership  of  six  bad  been  swelled 
to  a figure  somewhere  between  150,- 
000  and  200,000,  as  estimated  by 
Smith  and  others.  This  number  had 
been  converted  and  baptized  into  the 
new  faith  under  the  missionary 
efforts  of  the  elders  upon  a confession 
of  belief  in  which  there  was  no  plural 
wife  system  of  any  sort,  and  no  hint 
of  disloyalty  to  the  United  States. 
There  were,  according  to  the  best 
information  that  can  now  be  obtained 
at  Nauvoo  and  in  Hancock  county, 
111.,  in  the  zenith  of  the  Prophet’s 
power,  some  25,000  of  the  church 
membership. 

When  Smith  had  fallen  a victim  to 
the  wrath  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
claims  of  Rigdon,  Strang,  Bishop,  and 
others  to  the  prophetic  successorship 
had  been  pushed  aside  by  the  strong 
and  ruthless  hand  of  Brigham  Young, 
the  great  hegira  to  the  wilderness 
of  Salt  Lake  occurred.  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  the  mass  of  believers 
in  Mormonism,  as  that  faith  then 
prevailed,  went  with  Brigham  to  the 
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West.  This  is  a mistake.  The  statis- 
tics of  Utah  show  that  in  1850,  the 
first  census  year  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Mormons  there,  there  was  a 
population  of  a little  over  11,380;  in 
i860,  40,273  ; in  1870,  86,786  ; and  in 
1880,  143,963.  From  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Mormons  in  Utah  to 
the  public  last  year  there,  were  9 
apostles,  75  patriarchs,  3,719  high 
priests,  11,805  elders,  2,065  priests, 
2,282  teachers,  11,610  deacons,  and  in 
families  other  than  officers  81,889, 
equal  to  a total  of  113,754. 

These  figures  are  given  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  missionary  work 
of  the  church  during  the  prophet’s 
lifetime,  without  polygamy,  resulted 
in  an  addition  to  the  church  of  from 
150,000  to  200,000,  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  years,  or  from  April  6th, 
1830,  to  June  27,  1844;  and  that  after 
forty-five  years  from  Smith’s  death, 
or  from  June  27,  1844  to  1889,  there 
are  not  150,000  in  the  Utah  church, 
notwithstanding  the  additions  of 
plural  marriage,  proselyting,  and 
natural  increase. 

The  fact  is  that  there  were  many 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands, 
who  would  not  and  did  not  accept 
the  rule  of  Young  and  the  dogma  of 
polygamy.  The  prophet’s  surviving 
brother,  William  Smith;  his  sisters, 
Sophronia  McClary,  Catherine  Salis- 
bury and  Lucy  Millikin,  with  their 
families;  his  wife,  Emma,  and  her 
family,  were  all  among  those  who  re- 
fused credence  to  Young.  The  great- 
er number  of  those  who  were  at 


Nauvoo,  in  other  sections  of  Illinois, 
and  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  be- 
came as  shepherdless  sheep  when 
their  leader  was  killed,  and  scattered 
away  from  the  settlements  they  had 
made  and  erected  new  homes  where 
they  could,  many  taking  part  in  the 
associations  and  church  divisions 
above  referred  to,  but  many  more 
quietly  settling  down  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  await  the  develop- 
ment of  events.  One  by  one  the  var- 
ious associations  failed;  William 
Smith  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and  Pales- 
tine, 111.;  Sidney  Rigdon  at  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  and  the  Cumberland 
Valley;  Lyman  Wight  in  Texas;  Al- 
pheus  Cutter  in  Iowa;  James  J.  Strang 
at  Voree,  Wis.,  and  on  the  Beaver 
Islands  in  Lake  Michigan.  The 
thousands  who  had  followed  them 
were  left  headless  and  scattered,  as 
at  first.  In  1851  a few  who  were  set- 
tled in  Southern  Wisconsin  and 
Northern  Illinois,  all  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  on  the  death  of 
Smith,  set  themselves  lovingly  and 
resolutely  to  the  task  of  gathering 
these  separated  fragments  together, 
basing  their  appeal  upon  the  right  of 
membership  and  the  laws  given  to 
the  church  through  the  administra- 
tion of  Joseph  Smith,  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  the  Book  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants. 

These  faithful  few  succeeded  in 
arousing  a great  interest  among  their 
brethren  of  the  early  days,  and  in 
June,  1852,  a conference  was  held  at 
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Beloit,  Wis.  An  organization  was 
determined  upon,  committees  of  con- 
ference and  missionaries  were  ap- 
pointed, and  a determined  effort  set 
on  foot  to  find  and  enroll  the  many 
scattered  members,  isolated  or  in 
groups,  all  over  the  Northwest.  This 
effort  was  quite  successful,  and  in 
April,  i860,  a conference  was  held  at 
Amboy,  Lee  county.  111.,  at  which 
about  three  hundred  members  were 
represented.  The  Prophet’s  wife, 
Emma,  and  his  son  Joseph  united 
with  the  movement  at  this  conference 
upon  the  baptism  they  had  received 
in  the  original  church,  young  Joseph 
having  been  baptized  at  his  father’s 
own  hands  some  time  before  his 
death.  From  this  humble  start  has 
the  Reorganized  church  grown, stead- 
ily and  surely,  until  now  it  numbers 
its  25,000  scattered  all  over  the  globe, 
with  its  headquarters  in  Iowa.  From 
the  conference  minutes  of  1888  it  is 
learned  that  in  England  it  has  a 
membership  of  608;  in  Scotland,  15; 
in  Wales,  173;  in  Canada,  880;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  26;  in  the  Society  Is- 
lands, 725,  and  in  Australia,  188. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  Presiding  Elder 
in  name  and  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  leader  in  fact,  has  had  an 
eventful  life  in  some  respects, in  which 
compensation  has  followed  close  up- 
on trial  in  many  ways.  He  has  never 
been  self-seeking,  and  his  present 
labor  has  been  laid  upon  him  at  the 
hands  of  the  church  and  not  because 
of  his  own  ambition.  Men  generally 
give  him  credit  for  sincerity,  and  he 


certainly  holds  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  church. 

He  was  born  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  in 
November,  1832,  at  a time  when  the 
church  was  in  its  youth  and  just 
learning  what  germs  of  expansion 
and  growth  had  been  planted  within 
it.  He  has  a dim  recollection  of  the 
exciting  scenes  amid  which  his  boy- 
hood was  passed, and  can  relate  many 
incidents  that  made  a lasting  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind.  He  remembers 
a visit,  in  company  with  his  mother, 
to  the  Missouri  jail,  into  which  his 
father  had  been  cast,  “ the  removal 
to  Illinois,”  to  quote  his  own  lan- 
guage, “ the  crossing  on  the  ice,  the 
return  of  my  father  from  captivity, 
and  the  subsequent  arrival  at  Com- 
merce. With  the  sickly  season  that 
ensued  upon  the  settlement  made  at 
Commerce, subsequently  Nauvoo,  my 
active  life  began.  At  my  mother’s 
direction,  and  under  her  active  min- 
istration, I aided  to  care  for  those 
whom  the  malaria  of  the  swamp,  in- 
cident to  the  new  country,  struck 
down  with  the  fever.  Once,  with  a 
house  full  of  fever-stricken  patients, 
a tent  in  the  yard  furnished  shelter 
to  mother  and  children,  while  with 
tender  and  sleepless  solicitude  she 
cared  for  those  placed  in  her  charge; 
father  absent,  and  others  with  their 
hands  full  caring  for  their  own,  left 
no  help  to  her  save  that  of  her  little 
boys,  the  oldest  only  able  to  carry 
water  from  the  spring  to  cool  the 
parched  tongue  and  quench  the  fever- 
ed thirst.”  In  the  fall  of  1843,  the 
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Spring  of  1844,  he  does  not  remember 
which,  he  was  baptized  by  his  father 
at  the  foot  of  Main  street,  Nauvoo. 
“During  the  latter  year,”  he  adds, 
“and  before  the  death  of  my  father 
and  Uncle  Hyrum,  I was  blessed  by 
the  first  in  the  presence  of  quite  a 
number  of  the  prominent  elders  in 
the  church,  this  blessing  being  con- 
firmed just  prior  to  the  tragedy  at 
Carthage.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Joseph 
intended  the  successorship  to  fall 
upon  his  son,  and  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  mob  before  he  could 
make  the  claim  of  the  son  secure. 
Bishop  John  D.  Lee,  in  that  remark- 
able confession  and  life  record  written 
just  before  his  execution  for  the 
Mountain  Meadows  massacre,  in 
writing  of  the  final  days  at  Nauvoo, 
makes  use  of  these  words: 

“It  was  then  understood  among 
the  saints  that  young  Joseph  was  to 
succeed  his  father,  and  that  right 
justly  belonged  to  him.  Joseph,  the 
Prophet,  had  bestowed  that  right 
upon  him  by  ordination,  but  he  was 
too  young  at  that  time  to  fill  the 
office  and  discharge  its  solemn  duties. 
Some  one  must  fill  the  place  until  he 
had  grown  to  more  mature  age.  I 
heard  Mother  Smith,  the  mother  of 
Joseph  the  Prophet,  plead  with  Brig- 
ham Young,  with  tears,  not  to  rob 
young  Joseph  of  his  birthright,  which 
his  father,  the  Prophet,  bestowed 
upon  him  previous  to  his  death. 
That  Young  Joseph  was  to  succeed 
his  father  as  the  leader  of  the  church. 


and  it  was  his  right  in  the  line  of  the 
priesthood.  ‘I  know  it,’  replied 
Brigham;  ‘don’t  worry  or  take  any 
trouble.  Mother  Smith:  by  so  doing 
you  are  only  laying  the  knife  to  the 
throat  of  the  child.  If  it  is  known 
that  he  is  the  rightful  successor  of 
his  father,  the*  enemy  of  the  priest- 
hood will  seek  his  life.  He  is  too 
young  to  lead  this  people  now,  but 
when  he  arrives  at  mature  age,  he 
shall  have  his  place;  no  one  shall  rob 
him  of  it.’  When  the  time  came,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  words,  for  Joseph 
to  receive  his  own,  Joseph  came,  but 
Brigham  received  him  not.  He  said, 
as  an  excuse,  that  Joseph  had  not  the 
true  spirit;  that  his  mother  had 
married  a Gentile  lawyer,  and  had 
infused  the  Gentile  spirit  into  him; 
that  Joseph  denied  the  doctrine  of 
his  father’s  celestial  marriage.  Brig- 
ham closed  the  door  and  barred  him 
from  preaching  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  raised  a storm  of  persecution 
against  him.” 

The  son  Joseph  and  his  widowed 
mother  remained  in  Nauvoo  until 
1847,  when  the  last  named  became 
the  wife  of  Major  L.  C.  Bidamon,  the 
“Gentile  lawyer”  above  referred  to. 
Joseph  spent  some  time  as  clerk  in  a 
store,  and  then  ventured  into  a small 
mercantile  business  of  his  own  on  a 
few  hundred  dollars  advanced  by  his 
mother,  but  it  did  not  prove  a success. 
He  spent  some  time  upon  a farm, 
became  a railroad  sub-contractor 
upon  the  Warsaw  & Rockford  road, 
in  which  he  sunk  a season’s  work  and 
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$800.  But  it  was  during  this  year, 
1853,  that  he  received  “the  first 
serious  impressions”  concerning  his 
connection  with  the  work  of  his 
father.  The  causes  that  led  to 
these  impressions  may  be  related 
best  in  his  own  words: 

“ That  spring,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  there  was  a large  emigration 
to  Utah,  a part  of  which  was  camped 
at  Keokuk,  twelve  miles  below 
Nauvoo,  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  A delegation  of 
them  visited  Nauvoo,  and  with  one 
of  them,  whose  name,  if  I learned,  I 
do  not  now  remember,  I had  a long 
conversation  respecting  Mormonism. 
I had  talked  with  many  upon  the 
matter,  but  had  never  taken  the  sub- 
ject into  very  earnest  consideration. 
This  person  urged  that  I was  pos- 
sibly doing  a . great  wrong  in  allow- 
ing the  years  to  pass  by  unimproved. 
I stated  to  him  that  I was  ready  to 
do  any  work  that  might  fall  to  my 
lot  or  that  I might  be  called  to  do. 
I had  no  fellowship  with  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Salt  Lake  Church,  and 
could  not  then  give  my  sanction  to 
things  there;  my  prejudices  were 
against  them.  In  the  summer  and 
fall  several  things  occurred  that 
served  to  bring  the  question  up;  my 
sickness  brought  me  near  to  death; 
my  coming  of  age  and  my  choice  of 
a profession  were  all  coincident 
events,  and  during  my  recovery  I had 
opportunity  for  reflection,  as  for 
weeks  I could  do  no  work. 

“ One  day,  after  my  return  to 


health  was  assured,  I had  lain  down 
to  rest  in  my  room;  the  window  was 
open  to  the  south,  and  the  fresh 
breeze  swept  in  through  the  trees 
and  half-closed  blinds.  I had  slept 
and  woke  refreshed,  my  mind  re- 
curred to  the  question  of  my  future 
life  and  what  its  work  should  be. 
I had  been  and  was  still  reading  law, 
and  it  was  partially  decided  that  I 
should  continue  that  study.  While 
weighing  my  desires  and  capabilities 
for  this  work,  the  question  came  up: 
Will  I ever  have  anything  to  do  with 
Mormonism  ? If  so,  how  and  what 
will  it  be?  I was  impressed  that 
there  was  truth  in  the  work  my 
father  had  done.  I believe  the  Gospel 
so  far  as  I comprehended  it.  Was  I 
to  have  no  part  in  that  work  as  left 
by  him  ? 

“While  engaged  in  this  contempla- 
tion and  perplexed  by  these  recurr- 
ing questions,  the  room  suddenly  ex- 
panded and  passed  away.  I saw 
stretched  out  before  me  towns,  cities, 
busy  marts,  court  houses,  courts,  and 
assemblies  of  men,  all  busy  and  all 
marked  by  those  characteristics  that 
are  found  in  the  world,  where  men 
win  place  and  renown.  This  staid 
before  my  vision  till  I had  noted 
clearly  that  choice  of  preferment 
here  was  offered  to  him  who  would 
enter  in,  but  who  did  so  must  go  into 
the  busy  whirl  and  be  submerged  by 
its  din,  bustle  and  confusion.  In  the 
subtle  transition  of  a dream  I was 
gazing  over  a wide  expanse  of  country 
in  a prairie  land;  no  mountains  were 
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to  be  seen,  but  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  hill  and  dale,  hamlet  and 
village,  farm  and  farmhouse,  pleasant 
cot  and  homelike  place,  everywhere 
betokening  thrift,  industry,  and  the 
pursuits  of  a happy  peace  were  open 
to  the  view.  I remarked  to  him 
standing  by  me,  but  whose  presence 
I had  not  before  noticed,  ‘This  must 
be  the  country  of  a happy  people.’ 
To  this  he  replied:  ‘Which  would 
you  prefer,  life,  success,  and  renowm 
among  the  busy  scenes  that  you  first 
saw,  or  a place  among  these  people 
without  honor  or  renown  ? Think  of 
it  well,  for  the  choice  will  be  offered 
to  you  sooner  or  later,  and  you  must 
be  prepared  to  decide.  Your  deci- 
sion once  made,  you  cannot  recall  it, 
and  must  abide  the  result.’  No  time 
was  given  me  for  a reply,  for  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come,  so  suddenly 
was  it  gone,  and  I found  myself 
sitting  upright  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
where  I had  been  laying,  the  rays  of 
the  declining  sun  shining  athwart  the 
western  hills  and  over  the  shimmer- 
ing river.  From  that  hour,  at  leisure, 
at  work  or  play,  I kept  before  me  what 
had  been  presented,  and  was  at 
length  prepared  to  answer  when  the 
opportunity  for  the  choice  should  be 
given.” 

In  the  winter  of  1855  the  young 
man  went  to  Canton,  111.,  where  he 
remained  nearly  a year  in  the  study  of 
the  law.  He  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  city  council,  and  served  for  a 
time  as  deputy  postmaster.  But 
amid  all  his  secular  pursuits  he  was 


still  revolving  in  mind  his  relation  to 
the  church  his  father  had  planted, 
and  endeavoring  to  discover  his  duty 
toward  it.  lufluential  Mormons  of 
Salt  Lake,  who  either  desired  to  bring 
him  under  Brigham  Young’s  influ- 
ence, or  who  hoped  that  he  might 
supplant  the  then  great  leader  of  the 
church,  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
to  go  to  Utah  and  cast  his  lot  in  with 
Mormonism  as  there  preached  and 
practiced.  But  his  opposition  to  poly- 
gamy, and  his  utter  disbelief  in  it, 
stood  in  the  way. 

“ Much  of  my  opposition  to  poly- 
gamy (Joseph  himself  writes)  has 
been  charged  to  my  mother’s  teach- 
ing and  influence.  Mother’s  influence 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
controlling  my  youth,  but  she  did 
not  trouble  herself  to  teach  me  any- 
thing specially  in  regard  to  that  ten- 
ent.  I knew  what  she  had  said  at 
times  to  others,  and  that  she  was  op- 
posed to  it.  I never  questioned  her 
upon  the  subject  until  near  the  close 
of  her  life.  I relied  upon  what  was 
given  me  concerning  my  own  action 
in  the  premises,  and  trusted  to  my 
own  judgment  upon  the  records  of 
the  church  as  published.” 

The  question  of  his  definite  con- 
nection with  the  church  was  not  set- 
tled until  1859, when  he  became  satis- 
fied that  in  that  direction  lay  his 
duty.  There  came,  he  declares,  a 
spiritual  manifestation  similar  to  the 
one  heretofore  described,  in  which  he 
was  told  : 

“ The  Saints  reorganizing  at  Zara- 
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hernia  (in  Wisconsin)  and  other  places, 
is  the  only  organized  portion  of  the 
church  accepted  by  Me.  I have  given 
them  My  Spirit,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  while  they  remain  humble  and 
and  faithful.” 

A correspondence  was  opened  with 
the  leaders  of  the  church,  and  Joseph 
and  his  mother  were  invited  to  meet 
with  the  Reorganized  Conference,  to 
be  held  at  Amboy,  Lee  county,  Iowa, 
in  April,  i860,  stern  old  Elder  Marks 
adding  to  the  invitation  these  deter^ 
mined  words  : 

“We  have  had  enough  of  man-made 
prophets,  and  we  do  not  want  any 
more  of  that  sort.  If  God  has  called 
}'ou,  we  want  to  know  it.  If  He  has, 
the  church  is  ready  to  sustain  you;  if 
not,  we  want  nothing  to  do  with 
you.” 

The  mother  and  son  left  Nauvoo 
on  April  4,  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
fiercest  tempests  that  had  blown  that 
spring.  “ My  mother,”  declares  Jo- 
seph, “ made  the  characteristic  re- 
mark that  thus  it  had  been  all 
through  her  life;  that  whenever  she 
set  out  to  do  anything  for  the  Gos- 
pel’s sake  the  Old  Boy  seemed  to  be 
in  the  elements  trying  to  prevent.” 
The  Saints  assembled  at  Amboy  re- 
ceived the  Prophet’s  son  with  open 
arms,  and  there  was  little  question  of 
his  being  chosen  to  the  headship  if 
he  was  willing  to  accept  it.  If  we 
may  accept  the  testimony  of  the 
Saints  Herald,  then,  as  now, the  organ 
of  the  Reorganized  church,  a scene  of 
some  excitement  followed  the  first 


appearance  of  Joseph  and  his  mother, 
recalling  vividly  the  events  of  Kirt- 
land  and  Nauvoo  of  a third  of  a cen- 
tury before. 

“ On  the  evening  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  conference,” 
says  the  Herald,  “ a prayer  meeting 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Brother 
Stephen  J.  Stone,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Amboy.  After  the  meeting  had  com- 
menced and  the  Spirit  had  rested 
copiously  upon  the  Saints,  Brother 
Joseph  and  his  mother  came  into  the 
meeting.  They  were  welcomed  by 
the  Saints  assembled  rising  to  their 
feet.  That  event  was  exceedingly 
solemn  and  oppressive.  Nearly  all 
that  were  there  shed  tears  of  joy. 
The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  poured 
out  on  that  occasion  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  gifts  of  prophecy, 
tongues, and  interpretation  of  tongues 
were  given  to  many  in  mighty  power, 
witnessing  the  reality  of  Joseph’s 
calling  as  a prophet  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  great  work  which  the  Lord  will 
perform  through  him.  The  Saints 
generally,  and  perhaps  we  may  say 
universally,  received  the  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  Joseph  was 
chosen  of  God  to  be  the  successor  of 
his  father.” 

On  the  day  following,  Joseph  was 
formally  presented  to  the  conference, 
and  made  an  address.  It  was  not 
long,  but  comprises  one  of  the  most 
interesting  documents  of  modern 
Mormonism.  In  touching  upon  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy,  he  said- 

“There  is  but  one  principal  taught 
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by  the  leaders  of  any  faction  of  this 
people  that  I hold  in  utter abhorence. 
That  is  a principle  taught  by  Brig- 
ham Young  and  those  believing  in 
him.  I have  been  told  that  my  father 
taught  such  doctrines.  I have  never 
believed  it,  and  can  never  believe  it. 
If  such  things  were  done,  then  I be- 
lieve they  were  never  done  by  Divine 
authority.  I believe  my  father  was  a 
good  man,  and  a good  man  never 
could  have  promulgated  such  doc- 
trines.” 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
it  was  formally  moved  and  unani- 
mously carried  that  he  should  be  re- 
ceived as  a prophet  and  the  successor 
of  his  father  in  the  church.  He  was 
then  ordained  as  president  of  the 
high  priesthood,  and  entered  almost 
immediately  upon  what  has  since 
been  his  life  work. 

When  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  Pro- 
phet, had  thus  become  the  head  of  the 
Reorganized  Church,  it  was  thought 
by  many  that  an  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  rebuild  Nauvoo,  and  the 
President  retained  his  home  there 
until  1866,  in  the  hope  that  this 
desire  might  be  carried  into  effect. 
But  the  opposition  to  Mormonism 
that  twenty  years  before  had  put 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  to  death,  that 
laid  seige  to  Nauvoo  and  drove  its 
inhabitants  west,  and  north,  and 
south,  was  still  in  force  in  Hancock 
county,  as  the  leaders  of  this  small 
branch  of  the  church  soon  discovered 
to  their  cost.  Carthage,  in  whose 
jail  the  Prophet  and  his  brother  had 


been  shot,  called  an  excited  mass 
meeting,  in  which  resolutions  were 
passed  declaring  that  “ we  earnestly 
protest  against  the  return  of  the 
Mormons  to  Nauvoo;  that  they  will 
not  be  allowed  by  the  people  of  Han- 
cock county  to  return  and  make  such 
settlement.”  Other  gatherings  that 
spoke  with  like  significant  import 
w'ere  held  in  other  places;  while  in 
one  meeting  at  Nauvoo  a resolution 
was  added  recommending  “Joseph 
Smith  to  go  to  other  parts  to  preach, 
pray  and  practice  his  religion.”  But 
Joseph  continued  his  ministrations, 
preaching  in  Illinois  and  Iowa;  and 
holding  weekly  meeting  in  Nauvoo 
until  the  conference,  in  1865,  required 
him  to  remove  to  Plano,  111.,  to  take 
active  charge  of  the  Herald.,  the 
organ  of  the  church.  He  went  will- 
ingly. “I  therefore  made  the  neces- 
sary preparation,  resigned  my  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  and  also 
school  director,  each  of  which  I had 
held  for  seven  and  a half  vears,  and 
in  January,  1866,  removed  to  Plano. 
I entered  upon  the  duties  of  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Herald  without 
previous  experience;  remained  in  the 
active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  until  June,  1872,  when  the 
board  of  publication  took  possession 
of  the  business  affairs.”  He  has 
remained  in  the  associate  editorship 
until  the  present  time,  in  connection 
with  W.  W.  Blair.  The  Herald  is  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  church,  and 
each  week  presents  a faithful  record 
of  the  work  in  the  various  mission 
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fields.  The  subsequent  removal  of 
the  church  headquarters  to  Lamoni, 
Iowa,  the  purchase  of  the  old  temple 
at  Kirtland,  and  the  mission  efforts 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Mormons 
of  Salt  Lake,  are  among  the  marked 
features  of  the  recent  history  of  the 
Reorganized  Church,  one  feature  of 
which  alone  will  be  touched  upon 
here. 

BRIGHAM  young’s  WRATH. 

Brigham  Young  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Utah  Church  had  no  encouraging 
words  for  the  sister  church  to  the 
east.  The  great  Mormon  “Lion  of 
the  Lord  ” arose  in  his  place  in  the 
Bowery,  and  thundered  against  Joseph 
and  his  claims  with  all  the  power 
of  his  vehement  nature  and  huge, 
lungs:  “As  to  the  subject  of  the 

Prophet  Joseph  (what  shall  I call  it) 
or  Josephism;  }"ou  have  heard  of 
that  young  Josephism;  it  is  a hum- 
bug, and  of  the  devil  I”  But  despite 
this  declaration  the  East  sent  its 
missionaries  to  the  West,  and  the 
work  was  begun  under  Brigham’s 
very  eyes.  In  the  summer  of  1863, 
Edmund  C.  Briggs  and  Alexander 
McCord  were  sent  as  the  first  mis- 
sionaries to  Utah,  the  last  named 
having  been  a member  of  the  famous 
Mormon  battalion  enlisted  for  the 
Mexican  war,  who  served  until  hon-' 
orably  discharged.  Briggs  was  a 
young  man  of  unusual  address  and 
power.  Neither  had  ever  had  any 
connection  with  the  teaching  or  prac- 
tice of  polygamy. 

These  men  were  met  by  the  open 


and  active  hostility  of  Young,  who 
refused  to  allow  them  to  speak  in  any 
building  or  upon  any  grounds  in  the 
territory  over  which  he  had  control. 
They  laid  their  case  before  the  act- 
ing  governor  and  Gen.  P.  E.  Connor, 
who  gave  them  assurance  of  protec- 
tion if  needed.  They  persevered  and 
found  some  who  were  not  only  dis- 
posed to  hear,  but  who  had  become 
tired  of  Young  and  awake  to  the 
conviction  that  plural  marriage  was 
a heresy  and  productive  of  great 
evil  and  wrong.  Elder  John  Stiles 
opened  his  house,  wherein  the  mis- 
sionaries rested  and  preached  anti- 
polygamy Mormonism  to  such  as 
would  hear.  The  conference  records 
of  1864  of  the  Reorganized  Church 
contain  this  entry  illustrative  of  the 
western  work: 

“We  have  six  (western)  branches 
of  the  church,  with  presidents,  as 
follows:  Sacramento  branch,  Cor- 

nelius Bagnall;  San  Francisco,  T.  J. 
Andrews;  Folsom,  Jeremiah  Thomas; 
Dry  Creek,  Thomas  Phillips;  Wat- 
sonville, George  Adams. 

“April  6,  1864,  was  a great  day  in 
Utah  with  the  Reorganized  Church, 
for  on  that  day  was  held  the  first 
general  conference  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  under  the 
presidency  of  Joseph  Smith.  It  was 
the  prophecy  of  that  which  sjiall 
more  abundantly  appear  when  Israel 
of  the  Mountains  are  redeemed  and 
Latter  Day  Israel  in  every  land  shall 
have  one  shepherd  and  one  fold. 
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The  report  set  forth  that  about  one 
hundred  members  have  joined  the 
Reorganized  Church  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  fifty-two  in  Provo  City; 
North  Ogden  branch  reported  thirty 
members.  The  work  is  very  pros- 
perous in  Weber  county  and  surround- 
ing country.  Several  elders,  who  had 
been  in  engaged  in  the  ministry,  said 
thev  found  the  people  everywhere 
they  traveled  more  or  less  dissatisfied 
with  Brighamism,  believing  their 
leaders  were  ambitious  of  worldly 
honors  and  self-aggrandizement 
under  the  cloak  of  religion,  but 
through  fear  and  intimidation  they 
w’ere  prevented  from  avowing  their 
sentiments  publicly.” 

A striking  and  curious  illustration 
of  the  fear  held  by  members  of  the 
Utah  church  of  Young  and  his  asso- 
ciates, is  found  in  the  fact  that  no 
sooner  was  a Utah  Mormon  led  to  em- 
brace the  faith  as  taught  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Joseph,  than  straightway 
he  got  out  of  the  Territory  and  set 
his  face  to  the  East.  In  a letter  penned 
by  R .H.  Atwood,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on 
Nov.  23,  1864,  we  find  this  compre- 
hensive plaint: 

“ As  soon  as  we  baptize  any  into 
the  Reorganization  they  are  for  leav- 
ing this  country  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  no  sooner  get  a place  open  than 
the  Saints  leave  and  the  ground  has 
to  be  broken  over  again.  If  they  had 
not  hurried  away  we  should  now 
have  had  three^  or  four  times  the 
number  of  places  open.” 

Those  who  were  under  Brigham’s 


iron  rule  twenty-five  years  ago  knew 
better  than  the  missionaries  how  hard 
and  heavy  it  could  become,  and  what 
quiet  but  relentless  persecutions  and 
punishments  could  be  meted  out  to 
those  who  had  fallen  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  church. 

From  that  day  until  the  present  the 
Reorganized  church  has  maintained 
its  missions  at  Salt  Lake.  Its  active 
ministers  there  have  been  few  in 
number  but  strong  in  purpose,  and 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  J.  W. 
Gillen,  E.  C.  Brand,  Alexander  H. 
and  David  Smith,  younger  brothers 
of  Joseph;  Z.  H.  Gurley,  W.  H.  Kel- 
ley, G.  E.  Deuel,  M.  T.  Short,  R.  J. 
Anthony,  J.  R.  Evans,  and  W.  W. 
Blair.  The  last-named  spent  some 
years  in  Utah  and  California,  and 
under  his  ministry  a chapel  was  built 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  which  regular 
services  have  been  kept  up.  This 
has  been  done  with  much  trouble  and 
expense,  for  as  soon  as  converts  were 
made  from  the  dominant  church  they 
were  so  treated  that  it  was  sometimes 
needful  and  ahvays  pleasant  to  emi- 
grate, as  above  described. 

President  Smith  personally  visited 
Utah  in  1876,  and  spoke  four  times  in 
the  Liberal  Institute  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  a building  erected  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  of  Zion,  free 
thought,  and  advanced  morality,  and 
once  in  the  ward  meeting  house,  in 
Union  Fort.  He  made  no  application 
for  the  Tabernacle,  or  other  public 
buildings  controlled  by  Young,  as 
these  had  been  denied  his  co-workers, 
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and  he  could  not  accept  what  had 
been  refused  them.  He  did  not  meet 
Young,  as  the  latter  was  away  upon 
his  yearly  journey  to  St.  George,  in 
Southern  Utah. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1885 
Joseph  again  went  West,  spending 
six  miOnths  in  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana, principally  in  Utah,  and  preach- 
ing in  the  schoolhouses,  in  various 
chapels  of  the  Methodist  church,  in 
music  halls,theatres,Mormon  chapels, 
and  other  places,  as  opportunity  of- 
fered. He  made  yet  another  visit  to 
Utah  in  1888,  and  again  in  June, 1889, 
and  remained  there  and  in  Idaho  un- 
til December.  During  that  time  he 
was  permitted  to  occupy  the  Mormon 
meeting  houses  at  Soda  Springs,  Ox- 
ford, Logan,  Richmond,  Hyrum, 
Brigham  City,  Plain  City,  and  Lehi. 
At  American  Forks  he  occupied  a 
hall  belonging  to  the  Young  Men’s 
Association.  “ Personally,”  said  Mr. 
Smith,  in  touching  upon  this  point  to 
the  writer,  “ I have  no  complaint  to 
make  of  ill-treatment  while  laboring 
in  Utah.  But  others  of  our  Elders 
have  not  received  fair  and  courteous 
treatment.  As  a rule  we  have  not 
been  permitted  the  use  of  their  public 
buildings,  nor  have  we  been  met  in 
discussion  on  the  topics  of  difference, 
although  each  and  all  of  the  Reor- 
ganized Church  Elders  have  been 
ready,  and  offered  ample  opportunity 
for  such  discussion.” 

The  Saints'  Herald^  during  these 
missionary  absences,  kept  the  church 
informed  of  all  the  movements  of  her 


representatives,  by  weekly  letter,  in 
many  of  which  were  given  interesting 
glimpses  of  the  toils  and  troubles  of 
those  who  dared  to  beard  the  lion  of 
polygamy  in  its  very  den.  An  occas- 
ional extract  may  be  profitable: 

“ There  is  very  apparent,”  w^rites 
Joseph  in  1888,  “a  much  more  cor- 
dial feeling  among  those  of  the  church 
here  that  I meet  than  I ever  exper- 
ienced before.  If  it  is  commiseration 
for  me  in  my  erroneous  and  benight- 
ed condition(?)  I am  grateful  for  it; 
and  if  it  be  a true  bending  to  the 
logic  of  events  and  the  truth,  I thank 
God  for  it,  as  it  evinces  the  dawn 
before  the  coming  spiritual  day.” 

“I  asked  the  Bishop  for  the  use  of 
the  meeting  house  that  night,”  writes 
Elder  J.  T.  Davis,  “ but  he  could  not 
consent  until  he  had  consulted  his 
counselors,  and  when  he  did,  they 
could  not  consent  without  consulting 
the  President  of  the  Stake,  who  lived 
about  sixteen  miles  off.  Two  liberal- 
minded  young  men  offered  me  the 
use  of  the  dancing  hall  over  their 
store,  and  so  I occupied  that  that 
night  and  spoke  to  a good  houseful  of 
earnest  people.” 

“We  are  doing,”  declares  Elder  R. 
J.  Anthony,  “ but  little  in  this  field, 
yet  we  are  not  discouraged.  Many 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Brighamite 
Church  never  to  return  again,  and 
from  good  authority  we  learn  that 
many  others  may  soon  do  likewise  if 
that  Church  does  aot  abondon  the 
heretical  dogma  of  polygamy.” 

The  same  Elder,  in  his  report  to 
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the  General  Conference  of  1889,  de- 
clares: 

“I  have  traveled  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  as  circumstances  war- 
ranted. As  a rule  I find  the  Saints 
striving  to  do  their  duty.  There 
seems  to  be  a gradual  gain  in  the 
liberal  ranks  from  the  power  and 
rule  of  the  Utah  Church,  while  the 
church  as  a body  assumes  the  same 
defiant  attitude  toward  the  Govern- 
ment as  formerly.  It  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  there  is  a breaking  loose 
from  priestly  rule.  Ogden,  at  their 
February  election,  went  liberal  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
people.  I mention  this  to  show  the 
forces  that  are  working  against  poly- 
gamy and  priestly  rule.” 

The  work  performed  by  the  Reor- 
ganized Church  in  Utah,  although 
not  so  prolific  of  results  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  polygamy  might  desire,  has 
been  sufficient  to  impress  upon  one 
student  of  Mormonism,  John  Cod- 
man,  the  idea  that  the  true  solution 
of  the  Mormon  problem  is  to  equip  a 
large  number  of  the  Iowa  mission- 
aries and  turn  them  loose  in  the  Utah 
field.  He  cries  out  to  the  Christian 
world: 

“ Throw  aside  for  the  occasion 
your  sectarian  prejudices.  Contri- 
bute liberally  your  money  to  sustain 
these  worthy  men.  Send  hundreds  of 
them  to  carry  their  tracts  and  to 
preach  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
in  Utah.  They  will  accomplish  a 
work  beyond  the  powers  of  all  other 
Christian  sects.  By  preaching  the 


Mormon  doctrine  as  they  claim  that 
it  ‘ was  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,’ 
they  convert  men  from  the  great  sin 
which  we  all  deplore,  without  driv- 
ing them  into  atheism  and  despair.” 

Although  a proper  understanding 
of  all  the  great  questions  at  issue 
would  show  this  scheme  to  be  im- 
practicable, the  fact  that  it  has  been 
proposed  is  significant  as  showing 
the  impression  this  mission  work  has 
made  upon  the  mind  of  one  candid 
observer. 

The  Reorganized  Church  has  con- 
densed into  brief  space  an  epitome 
of  its  faith  and  doctrines  which  pre- 
sents the  whole  theology  of  a system 
that  claims  to  be  that  of  the  original 
Mormon  Church.  The  main  points 
thereof  are  as  follows:  Belief  in 

God,  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  men 
will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins 
and  not  for  Adam’s  transgressions; 
that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ 
all  men  may  be  saved  by  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel; 
that  these  ordinances  are  faith  in 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,  repentance, 
baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body;  that  the  dead  in 
Christ  will  rise  first,  and  the  rest  of 
the  dead  will  not  live  again  until  the 
thousand  years  have  expired;  that 
men  shall  be  judged,  rewarded  or 
punished,  according  to  the  degree 
of  good  or  evil  they  shall  have  done; 
that  a man  must  be  called  of  God 
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and  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  to  preach  the  Gospel  or  ad- 
minister the  ordinances;  that  the 
same  organizations  should  exist  as 
that  in  the  primitive  Church — apostles 
prophets,  pastors,  preachers,  evan- 
gelists, .etc. ; that  in  the  Bible  is  cor- 
tained  the  word  of  God,  so  far  as  it 
is  translated  correctly;  that  the 
canon  of  Scripture  is  not  full,  but 
that  God,  by  His  Spirit,  will  continue 
to  reveal  His  word  to  man  until  the 
end  of  time.  The  further  significant 
declarations  of  their  faith  are  pre- 
sented in  the  subjoined  extracts: 

“We  believe  in  the  powers  and 
gift  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  viz., 
the  gift  of  faith,  discerning  of  spirits, 
prophecy,  revelation,  healing,  visions, 
tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of 
tongues,  wisdom,  charity,  brotherly 
love,  etc. 

“ We  believe  that  marriage  is  or- 
dained of  God,  and  that  the  law  of 
God  provides  for  but  one  companion 
in  wedlock  for  either  man  or  woman, 
except  in  cases  where  the  contract  of 
marriage  is  broken  by  death  or  trans- 
gression. 

“We  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  a 
plurality  and  a community  of  wives 
are  heresies  and  opposed  to  the  law 
of  God.  The  Book  of  Mormon  says: 
‘ Wherefore,  my  brethren,  hear  me 
and  hearken  to  the  word  of  the  Lord: 
For  there  shall  not  any  man  among 
you  save  it  be  one  wife,  and  con- 
cubines, he  shall  have  none;  for  I, 
the  Lord  God,  delighteth  in  the 
chastity  of  woman.  And  whoredoms 


are  an  abomination  before  me,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.’ 

‘We  believe  that  men  should  wor- 
ship God  in  ‘spirit  and  in  truth,’  and 
that  such  worship  does  not  require  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  land.” 

The  publishing  department  of  the 
church  has  issued  a number  of  docu- 
ments adverse  to  the  polygamous  ten- 
ent  of  the  Utah  Church,  among  which 
may  be  mentisned,  “The  Bible  versus 
Polygamy,”  by  Elder  David  H. 
Smith;  “Polygamy,  Was  it  an 
Original  Tenent  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  ? ” 
by  Alexander  H.  Smith;  “Polygamy 
Not  of  God,”  by  Joseph  Smith;  “One 
Wife  or  Many,”  by  Joseph  Smith. 
The  Bible,  as  translated  by  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, a number  of  Mormon  hymn 
books,  the  life  of  Joseph  Smith,  and 
a varied  assortment  of  tracts,  may 
also  be  enumerated  among  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Church. 

Joseph  Smith  is  now  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year,  possesses  a fine  physique 
and  a vitality  that  has  never  been 
impaired  by  intemperance  or  rash- 
ness in  any  way  of  living.  He  does 
not  suggest  the  clergyman, but  rather 
the  law)'er;  and  his  features  carry  a 
suggestion  of  industry  and  will, 
rather  than  a high  order  of  intellect. 
He  has  been  compelled  to  lead  and 
combine  into  one  body  a varied  class 
of  believers,  who  are  disposed  to  fol- 
low impulses  of  their  own  in  spiritual 
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things,  and  his  success  so  far  has 
been  rather  because  of  his  tact  and 
good  sense  than  from  any  high  order 
of  generalship.  The  Mormons  of  the 
Reorganized  Church  are  not  objec- 
tionable as  citizens  in  communities 
where  they  are  known  upon  their 


own  merits,  and  not  by  the  odium 
that  attaches  to  Salt  Lake.  The 
majority  are  taxpayers  and  farmers, 
and  no  class  of  men  anywhere  are 
stronger  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

James  Harrison  Kennedy. 


VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XXI. 


1591- 

An  edition  of  the  Psalms,  from  the 
version  of  Palladius,  was  published 
in  Danish,  at  Copenhagen. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  German,  at  Nuremberg,  by 
Schwarzwaelder;  and  an  edition  of 
the  Gospel,  in  Arabic,  was  published 
at  Rome,  by  Raymundi.  The  trans- 
lation was  directly  from  the  Greek, 
and  the  type  used  for  this  purpose 
was  owned  by  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  a 
descendant  from  the  brother  of  the 
great  Cosmo,  the  founder  of  that 
illustrious  family.  Lorenzo  courted 
popularity  by  his  patronage  of  liter- 
ature, but  he  left  a stain  upon  his 
name  by  causing  to  be  assassinated 
Alexander  de  Medicis,  whom  Charles 
V.  had  appointed  duke  of  Florence. 

Another  edition  of  Elsevir’s  Greek 
Bible  was  published  at  London, 
and  an  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  in  Greek  at  Lyons,  by 
Plantin. 

* Copyright,  18S9,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 


1592. 

Pope  Clement  VIII.  published  in 
Latin,  at  Rome,  what  he  termed  a 
correct  edition  of  the  Bible  issued  by 
Pope  Sixtus  V.,  in  1590.  In  this  edi- 
tion, however,  he  does  not  explain 
the  variations  or  show  where  they 
are  to  be  found.  Shortly  after,  an- 
other edition  was  printed,  with  addi- 
tional alterations  which  became  the 
standard  Vulgate  of  the  whole  Rom- 
ish church.  It  is  not  regarded  as  the 
genuine  version  of  Jerome,  and  some 
renderings  are  palpably  corrupt,  so 
arranged  to  suit  false  dogmas.  So 
many  corruptions  and  variations  had 
at  a very  early  period  crept  into  the 
received  Latin  text,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Damascus  requested  Jerome  to 
undertake  the  work  of  a new  version. 

As  regards  the  New  Testament, 
Jerome  confined  himself  mainly  to 
revision,  his  aim  being  chiefly  to  re- 
store and  improve  the  text  of  the 
most  authoritative  version,  removing 
corruptions  by  comparing  the  Latin 
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with  such  Greek  manuscripts  as 
were  accessible,  and  refusing  to  have 
his  New  Testament  called  a transla- 
tion. 

With  reference  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  work  of  Jerome  may  prop- 
erly be  called  a translation,  as  he  was 
governed  more  directly  by  the 
Hebrew  than  by  the  Latin.  His 
work  received  ecclesiastical  sanction 
and  stood  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  Holy  Scripture,  or  as  the 
authorized  standard  of  God’s  word, 
and  came  to  be  known  as  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
Council  of  Trent  declared  the  Vul- 
gate to  be  the  true  text;  the  standard 
text  being  regulated  by  the  edition 
authorized  and  approved  by  Pope 
Clement  VIII. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Jewish-German  at 
Strasburg,  and  to  it  was  appended  a 
tract  upon  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  Although  the  language  of  the 
German  Jews  differs  from  pure  Ger- 
man only  in  its  being  written  in 
Hebrew  characters,  yet,  as  these 
Jews  form  an  important  and  distinc- 
tive section  of  the  dispersed  people 
of  Israel,  the  versions  printed  for 
their  special  benefit  are  entitled  to  a 
separate  consideration.  Until  within 
the  two  past  centuries  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  settled  in  Austria  was 
pitiable  in  the  extreme,  but  they  are 
now  released  from  the  persecutions 
by  which  their  existence  was  in  form- 
er times  rendered  wretched. 


1593- 

One  of  the  most  important  editions 
of  the  Vulgate,  recognized  by  all  the 
authorities,  is  another  edition  of  the 
Sixtine  Bible,  which  in  some  respects 
resembles  a Bible  preserved  at  the 
Vatican.  This  Hebrew  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  at  the  Vatican,  is  so 
weighty  that  it  requires  two  men  to 
lift  it,  as  the  binding  is  of  heavy 
metal.  Manuscript  notes  within  this 
book  state  that  in  1512  the  Jews  of 
Venice  offered  for  this  Bible  its 
weight  in  gold,  but  Pope  Julian  II 
refused  the  offer.  Although  raised 
by  bribery,  in  1503,  to  the  height  of 
his  ambition,  and  called  to  fill  the 
vacant  chair  of  Pius  III,  he  could  not 
be  purchased  by  a bribe,  and  yet  he 
was  willing  to  sign  the  league  of 
Cambray,  and  thus  place  the  Vene- 
tian States  under  an  interdict.  Con- 
sistency is  a trait  of  character  which 
is  rare  even  with  pontifical  magnates. 
Great  as  a statesman  and  as  a warrior, 
Julian  had  little  claim  to  the  meek- 
ness, benevolence  and  humility  which 
should  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical 
character. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin,  at  Tubingen,  by  Gruppen- 
bach.  The  celebrated  university  of 
this  place  had  among  its  earliest  pro- 
fessors some  of  the  great  Reformers, 
among  whom  were  Melancthon  and 
Rauchlin. 

1594- 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English,  at  London,  by  the  deputies 
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of  Christopher  Barker;  and  the 
Psalms  of  David,  in  Latin  and  French, 
went  through  the  press  of  Mettayer 
at  Paris. 

1595- 

An  edition  of  the  Bishop’s  Bible 
was  printed  in  English,  at  London, 
A copy  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton. 
An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Greek,  at  Leipsic,  by 
Crispini.  A copy  is  in  the  New  York 
State  Library  at  Albany. 

1596. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  German,  at 
Hamburg,  by  David  Walder.  This 
Bible  is  called  the  “ Tomus  Secundus  ” 
of  the  Tetraglot  Bible,  because  it  is 
a triglot  version  intended  to  be  added 
to  Hutter’s  Hebrew  Bible,  and  thus 
to  compose  a Polyglot  Bible  in  four 
languages. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Saxon,  at  Hamburg,  by  Jacob 
Lucium  den  Jungen,  upon  the  title- 
page  of  which  is  a representation  of 
the  Elector  and  Luther  witnessing 
the  baptism  of  Christ  by  John.  Al- 
though no  version  of  the  pure  old 
Saxon  exists,  yet  this  ancient  dialect 
possesses  a harmony  of  the  Gospels 
translated  in  the  ninth  century, 
which  must  not  be  passed  without 
notice.  The  language  in  which  it  is 
written  has  been  spoken  from  time 
immemorial  in  Northern  Germany, 
and  by  the  Saxons  who  emigrated 
from  thence  to  Britain,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  their  residence  there  it 


underwent  modifications.  Those 
who  remained  in  the  fatherland  pre- 
served the  purity  of  their  language, 
and  the  original  vernacular  idioms  of 
our  Saxon  progenitors  are  still  to  be 
heard  with  comparatively  little  varia- 
tions among  the  peasantry  of  Han- 
over, Holstein,  Sleswick,  Mecklen- 
burg, Magdeburg,  Brandenburg,  and 
Pomerania.  The  old  Saxon,  or  old 
Low  German,  was  probably  cognate 
with  the  Gothic,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  which  has  the  stronger 
claim  to  antiquity.  From  the  close 
similarity  of  structure  which  prevails 
between  these  two  dialects,  the 
Friesic  and  the  Alemannic,  or  old 
High  German,  we  may  infer  that  at 
some  very  remote  period  they  all 
branched  off  from  the  language,  ori- 
ginally common  to  the  whole  Teu- 
tonic family.  The  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Old  Saxon  was  that 
immediately  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  many  have  regretted  that 
the  High  German  dialect  should  have 
been  substituted  throughout  Germany 
as  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Low 
German  dialects,  and  now  confined  to 
the  poorer  classes.  This  ancient  Har- 
mony, written  by  an  unknown  author, 
bears  the  title  of  “ Heliand,”  or  the 
“Healer,”  a name  which  came  from 
King  Alfred,  who  said:  “He  made 
His  people  to  be  healed  from  their 
sins.”  The  Heliand,  written  in  allit- 
erative lines,  adheres  quite  closely  to 
the  original,  and  to  the  biblical  stu- 
dent it  is  of  some  importance  from. 
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its  showing  the  interpretation  affixed 
by  the  early  Saxons  to  the  various 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  Saviour, 
when  on  earth,  are  recorded.  Two 
manuscript  copies  of  this  poem  have 
been  preserved,  although  in  a very 
mutilated  condition.  One  of  these 
copies  belongs  to  the  Cottonian 
Library,  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
is  marked  Caligula  A,  VII. 

An  old  tradition  exists  to  the  effect 
that  this  copy  formed  part  of  Canute’s 
collection,  and  hence  it  is  generally 
known  as  Canute’s  Bible,  but  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  it  was  ever 
in  the  hands  of  that  monarch.  The 
other  Codex  was  found  at  Bamberg, 
in  1794,  by  Gerard  Gley,  librarian  in 
the  cathedral  at  Bamberg,  and  the 
tome  has  since  been  removed  to  the 
library  at  Munich. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Latin  ty  le  Preux, 
and  a Bohemian  Bible  was  published 
in  Bohemia. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  by  Cyprian  de  Valera, 
and  a Bible  in  Polish,  of  Luther’s 
version,  was  published  by  certain 
Protestants,  and  dedicated  to  Uladis- 
laus  IV,  King  of  Poland. 

1597- 

An  edition  of  the  English  Bible 
was  imprinted  at  London  by  the 
deputies  of  Christopher  Barker,  and 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Greek  at  Frankfort. 
A copy  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  Mat- 


ter’s Bible  was  also  reprinted  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin  and 
German.  A copy  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

1598. 

An  edition  of  the  Psalms,  from  the 
version  of  Palladius  was  published 
in  Danish,  at  Copenhagen. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  translated  out  of  the  Greek,  and 
imprinted  at  London,  in  English,  by 
the  deputies  of  Christopher  Barker. 
This  beautiful  little  volume  is  in 
clear  pearl  type,  and  is  of  the  Geneva 
version.  There  are  thirty-one  lines 
on  a full  page,  and  the  size  of  a page 
is  two  and  five-eights  inches  by  one 
and  three-eights  inches.  The  head- 
ings of  the  chapters  and  the  marginal 
references  are  in  italics. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek  at 
Geneva,  and  the  Canticles  in  the 
Francic  (from  Willeram’s  j'IS.  1804) 
was  edited  by  Merula,  and  published 
in  German  at  Leyden. 

1599- 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Dutch  at  Antwerp  by  Jan  New- 
rentorf  and  Jan  van  Keubergen. 

An  edition  of  the  Genevan  Bible 
was  printed  in  English  at  London  by 
the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker. 
There  are  no  less  than  six  editions 
of  this  Bible  with  the  date  1599,  all 
purporting  to  come  from  the  same 
printer,  and  so  closely  do  they  resem- 
ble each  other  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  without  having 
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them  all  in  sight  at  the  same  time. 
A copy  of  one  of  these  editions  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society.  An  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  in  Latin  at  Venice,  and  one 
in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Heidelberg. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  German  at  Wittemberg,  and  a 
Polish  Bible,  translated  by  Jacob 
Wuyck,  was  published  at  Cracow. 
This  Bible  designed  for  the  use  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  sanctioned  by 
Clement  VIII.,  is  accounted  one  of 
the  best  European  translations  from 
the  Vulgate.  The  language  is  pure 
and  classical,  though  in  some  places 
slightly  antiquated.  Two  other  edi- 
tions subsequently  followed,  but  the 
three  editions  only  comprised  three 
hundred  copies. 

A revised  translation  of  the  Belgic 
version,  according  to  the  text  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  was  made  by  the  doc- 
tors of  Louvain,  and  printed  in  Flem- 
ish at  the  celebrated  Plantin  press  in 
Antwerp. 

An  edition  of  the  Psalms,  in  Ger- 
man and  Danish  was  printed  in  eight 
VO.  at  Lubeck. 

Hatter’s  Polyglot  New  Testament 
was  published  at  Nuremberg.  The 
languages  which  it  includes  are:  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  German, 
Bohemian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish, 
Polish  and  English.  A copy  is  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.  During  this  year  Hutter’s 
Polyglot  Old  Testament  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Nuremberg  in  the  He- 


brew, Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  German 
and  Italian  languages.  In  this  edition 
the  sixth  language  may  more  proper- 
ly be  called  Slavonic,  and  not  Italian, 
although  the  latter  is  mentioned  on 
the  title-page.  A copy  is  in  the  New 
York  State  Library  at  Albany.  Elias 
Hutter,  a professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Leipsic,  first  distinguished  himself  by 
his  ingenious  plan  of  printing  a He- 
brew Bible  in  which  he  had  the  radi- 
cal letters  struck  off  with  solid  and 
black,  and  the  servile  with  hollow 
and  white  types,  while  the  quiescents 
were  executed  in  smaller  characters, 
and  placed  above  the  line,  thus  ex- 
hibiting at  a glance  the  root  or  ele- 
mentary principle  of  each  word. 

Hutter’s  success  in  this  undertaking 
led  him  to  project  a, Polyglot  Bible, 
and  he  commenced  with  the  New 
Testament  but  found  himself  utterly 
at  a loss  for  want  of  a Hebrew  ver- 
sion. He  therfore  determined  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a year  from  the  time  he 
commenced,  he  produced  a transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  He  then 
proceeded  with  his  original  design 
and  completed  his  Polyglot  Testa- 
ment in  twelve  languages. 

An  edition  of  the  ‘‘  Hutteri  ” Bible 
was  printed  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Ger- 
man, by  Ebenezer  Child,  at  Nurem- 
berg. A copy  is  in  the  library  at 
Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

1600. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  English,  at  Antwerp, 
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by  Daniel  Vervliet.  The  translation 
is  from  the  old  Latin  Vulgate,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  there  are 
annotations. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  English,  at  London, 
by  R.  Baker.  Another  edition  of  the 
Rheims  New  Testament  was  printed 
at  Antwerp,  a copy  of  which  is  with 
Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Newman. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Latin 
was  printed  at  Tubingen,  a town  of 
Wurtemberg,  which  has  a history  in 
connection  with  biblical  research  and 
work,  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Hutter  printed,  at  Nuremberg,  an- 
other edition  of  his  Bible,  similar  to 
the  one  of  the  previous  year. 

1601. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
(Bishop’s  and  Rhemish  version)  with 
notes  by  William  Fulke,  was  printed 
in  English,  at  London,  by  R.  Barker. 
A copy  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Atkinson. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Greek,  at  Frankfort, 
by  Wechelianis. 

1602. 

An  edition  of  the  Psalms  was 
published  by  Hutter,  at  Nuremberg, 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  Ger- 
man. 

Another  edition  of  the  Bishop’s 
Bible  was  printed  in  which  differ- 
ences from  the  first  edition  appear  in 
at  least  twenty  places.  Take  for  ex- 
ample, 2 Kings,  VII.  The  authorized 
version  follows  the  text  of  this  edition 
in  ten  of  these  variations,  and  adopts 


only  one  of  those  of  the  Bishop’s 
Bible  of  1568.*  In  the  first  of  St. 
John  this  edition  varies  in  thirty 
places  from  the  edition  of  1572.  It 
was  twice  issued,  the  second  time 
with  a wood-cut  border  like  that  of 
the  New  Testament  title.  This  edi- 
tion was  the  basis  of  our  present 
version,  and  does  not  present  man}^ 
improvements  in  the  text  found  in 
earlier  issues. 

An  edition  of  the  “Breeches  Bible  ” 
was  printed  in  London  during  this 
year.  A copy  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Horace  Johnson.  This  edition 
was  probably  taken  from  the  Bishop’s 
Bible  oi  1568,  and  derives  its  name 
from  its  version  of  the  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
After  recording  the  transgression,  it 
reads:  “Then  the  eyes  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  that 
they  were  naked,  and  they  sewed 
figge-tree  leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  breeches.”  That  pictur- 
esque attire  was  changed  to  aprons 
in  the  version  of  King  James,  the 
present  accepted  version.  King 
James’  translators  only  made  altera- 
tions of  the  Tyndale  and  Coverdale 
text,  and  of  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  quaint  old  Bible  includes 
those  Old  Testament  books  that  have 
since  been  relegated  to  the  nebulous 
limbo  of  the  “Apocrypha,”  and 
includes  them  without  any  mark 
of  separation  from  those  that  are 
now  accepted.  There  are  the  books^ 
of  Baruch,  of  Susannah,  of  Jesus,  the 
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son  of  Sirach,  the  book  of  Maccabees, 
Esdras,  Tobit,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
etc.,  all  figuring  as  a part  of  the 
divinely  inspired  Word.  This  Bible 
contains  also  the  psalmody  of  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  Psalms  o.f 
David  in  English  verse. 

A more  remarkable  work,  however, 
as  a curiosity  of  literature  is  a book 
in  the  library  of  Prince  de  Ligne, 
which  was  neither  written  or  printed. 
The  letters  were  all  cut  out  of  the 
finest  vellum  and  pasted  on  blue 
paper.  The  precision  with  which 
these  small  characters  are  cut  renders 
the  book  easy  to  read,  and  excites 
infinite  admiration  for  the  patience 
of  the  author.  It  bears  the  title  of 
Liber  Passionis  Nostri  Jesu  Christi., 
citm  characteribiis  nulla  mate?'ia  coin- 
positi."  ■ 

The  German  Emperor,  Rudolph  II, 
is  said  to  have  offered,  forty  years 
later  than  this  date,  the  enormous 
sum  of  eleven  thousand  ducats  for 
this  wonderful  work  of  art. 

A thorough  revision,  by  C.  de  Va- 
lera, of  de  Reyna’s  entire  version  was 
printed  in  Spanish  at  Amsterdam. 
This  revision  was  effected  by  means 
of  a diligent  comparison  of  the  Span- 
ish version  with  the  original  texts, 
and  with  other  translations,  particu- 
larly the  French  version  of  Geneva. 
De  Valera  was  fifty  years  of  age 
when  he  commenced  this  revision, 
and  he  completed  it  in  his  seventieth 
year.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 


his  corrections  of  De  Reyna’s  text 
add  greatly  to  the  accuracy  and 
value  of  the  translation.  He  resided 
for  many  years  in  England,  and 
graduated  at  Cambridge  University. 
A copy  of  this  Bible  is  in  the  Refer- 
ence Library  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. 

A version  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  by  William  O’Donnel, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  a town  in  Ire- 
land which  prior  to  1839  was  the  See 
of  a Protestant  archbishop.  He  was 
assisted  in  this  work  by  Mortogh 
Cionga,  a native  of  Connaught,  who 
translated  from  the  Greek.  This 
folio  edition  was  printed  in  Irish,  and 
consisted  of  five  hundred  copies,  the 
expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the 
province  of  Connaught,  and  by  Sir 
William  Usher. 

Except  in  large  cities,  the  Erse  or 
Irish  language  is  still'  spoken  more  or 
less  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland, 
but  it  prevails  more  especially  in 
Munster  and  Connaught.  Although 
Roman  Catholicism  has  now  a pre- 
ponderating influence,  yet  in  Ireland, 
until  the  yoke  of  Popery  was  imposed 
upon  it  by  England,  there  was  a pure 
form  of  Christianity.  The  Erse  is  at 
present  but  little  known  except  as 
the  vernacular  of  an  illiterate  popu- 
lation, but  it  was  once  the  language 
of  science  and  literature.  The  Eng- 
lish Saxons  considered  Ireland  as  the 
mart  of  sacred  learning,  and  the 
monuments  of  Irish  philosophy,poetry 
and  history,  have  been  handed  down 
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from  the  tenth  century.  Erse  belongs 
to  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic 
language,  but  it  is  not  known  where 
it  originated,  for  Gaul,  Spain,  Scy- 
thia, Iran,  and  even  Troy,  have  all 
laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  having 
first  sent  colonists  to  Ireland.  By 
Gaelic  is  understood  not  merely  the 
Celtic  dialect  spoken  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  but  the  tongue  of 


the  Gaels,  as  the  Irish  call  them- 
selves, for  the  primitive  Celtic  is  the 
ancient  Irish.  It  is  certain  that  this 
dialect  of  the  Celtic  has  preserved  its 
original  purity  from  the  period  of  its 
first  predominance'in  Ireland,  so  that 
no  elements  which  are  not  strictly 
Celtic  can  be  detected  in  its  compo- 
sition. 

Chas.  W.  Darling. 


{To  be  Continued.') 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  MEDICAL 
PROFESSIONS  OF  CHICAGO. 

XVII. 

ROBERT  B.  TREAT,  M.  D. 


Dr.  Robert  Byron  Treat,  of  West 
Chicago,  has  been  for  forty-three 
years  a practicing  physician  in  the 
northwest,  and  nearly  twenty  years 
of  that  time  he  has  spent  in  Chicago. 

He  was  born  on  a farm,  near  Can- 
andaigua, in  Ontario  county.  New 
York,  August  2d,  1824,  his  father  hav- 
ing immigrated  to  that  State  some 
years  earlier  from  Connecticut,  which 
was  the  original  location  of  the  Treat 
family  in  America,  and  which  was 
governed  as  a colony  by  Major  Rob- 
ert Treat,  from  1686  to  1701. 

Dr.  Treat’s  mother  was  Sarah 
(Spear)  Treat,  who  was  born  in  this 
country  of  Scotch  parents.  His  father 
was  a farmer,  and  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  western  New  York.  The  com- 
munity in  which  the  elder  Treat  re- 
sided, and  in  which  his  son  spent  the 
first  thirteen  years  of  his  life, was  one 
which  had  been  made  up  mainly  of 
New  England  people,  who  were  in- 
telligent, thrifty  and  prosperous,  and 
Robert  B.  Treat  had  somewhat  better 
advantages  than  the  average  country 
youth  of  that  period. 


There  was  a good  public  school 
near  his  home,  which  he  attended 
regularly,  from  the  time  he  was  old 
enough  to  go  to  school  until  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  his  father 
removed  to  La  Porte,  Indiana.  At 
La  Porte,  which  was  at  that  time 
(1837)  a good  sized  village,  consider- 
ably larger  than  Chicago,  he  entered 
a well-conducted  private  school, 
where  he  completed  his  education. 

When  he  was  eighteen  years  old, he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
Abraham  Teegarden  of  La  Porte,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  was  authorized 
to  engage  in  the  practice,  under  the 
system  of  licensing  physicians  then  in 
vogue  in  Indiana.  In  1846  and  1847  he 
attended  the  full  courses  of  lectures  at 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1847.  At  a later  date, 
Berkshire  Medical  College  of  Pitts- 
field, Mass.,  also  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

In  1848  he  removed  from  La  Porte,. 
Ind.,  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  then  a 
village  of  a few  hundred  inhab- 
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itants,  but  generally  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  promising  towns  of  the 
new  State,  admitted  into  the  Union 
that  year. 

Being  a vigorous  man  physically 
and  mentally,  Dr.  Treat  was  well 
adapted  to  the  kind  of  professional 
labor  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
perform  in  his  new  field,  and  his 
practice  not  only  built  up  rapidly, 
but  extended  over  a wide  area  of 
territory. 

While  devoting  himself  conscien- 
tiously to  his  profession,  and  meet- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  all  demands 
made  upon  him,  he  interested  himself 
in  various  enterprises,  calculated  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country, 
to  aid  in  its  settlement,  and  to  contri- 
bute to  its  improvement.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  starting  the  first  news- 
paper published  at  Janesville,  and 
was  the  owner  of  the  first  daily  paper 
published  in  the  town,  when  Thomas 
L.  Withrow,  now  a distinguished  rail- 
road lawyer  of  Chicago,  was  its  edi- 
tor. He  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  been  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  first  newspaper,  published  in  Wis- 
consin, to  favor  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party. 

Originally  a Democrat,  he  became 
actively  identified  with  the  anti-slav- 
ery crusade,  and  consequently  some- 
thing of  a politician,  although  never 
in  any  sense  a seeker  after  official 
preferment.  He  favored,  through  his 
-newspaper,  the  election  of  Fremont 
to  the  Presidency  in  1856,  and  had 
the  honor  of  introducing  Abraham 


Lincoln  to  a Janesville  audience, 
which  he  addressed  in  that  cam- 
paign. 

In  i860  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Janesville,  and  when  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  visited  the  city  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  that  year, 
his  official  position  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  the  distinguished 
Illinoisan,  for  whom  he  had  a high 
regard,  notwithstanding  their  politi- 
cal differences. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting 
bit  of  heretofore  unwritten  history 
may  be  given  to  the  public.  Dr. 
Treat  relates  that  in  the  course  of  a 
long  conversation  which  he  had  with 
Mr.  Douglas,  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
to  Janesville,  the  latter  warmly  com- 
plimented his  competitor,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, but  at  the  same  time,  urged 
that  it  would  be  a great  misfortune 
for  the  country,  should  he  be  elected 
to  the  Presidency.  He  insisted  that 
civil  war  was  imminent  in  any  event, 
but  took  the  view  that  while  Lin- 
coln’s election  would  solidify  the 
South  in  the  pending  struggle,  he 
would,  in  case  of  his  own  election,  be 
able  to  command  the  support  of  four 
hundred  thousand  Southern  voters, 
in-  aid  of  any  effort  which  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  make,  to  suppress 
rebellion,  and  preserve  the  Union. 

While  acting  as  Mayor  of  Janes- 
ville Dr.  Treat  did  much  to  relieve 
the  city  of  its  financial  burdens,  one 
of  his  most  important  achievements 
being  that  of  cancelling  the  bulk  of  its 
indebtedness,  on  account  of  aid  voted 
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to  the  Union  Valley — now  a part  of 
the  Chicago  & Northwestern — Rail- 
road enterprise.  To  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  railroad,  the  city  of 
Janesville  had  issued  ten  per  cent, 
interest  bearing  bonds, to  the  amount 
of  $147,000.  Dr.  Treat  succeeded  in 
cancelling  these  bonds,to  the  amount 
of  $144,000,  at  a cost  to  the  city  of 
but  little  more  than  $10,000.  Two  of 
these  bonds  for  $1,000  each,  of  which 
he  could  not  obtain  possession  at  that 
time,  turned  up  some  few  years  later, 
and  the  cost  to  the  city  of  redeeming 
them,  and  paying  interest  charges, 
was  something  more  than  $9,000. 

During  the  war  he  spent  some  time 
in  the  south,  assisting  to  care  for 
Union  soldiers  wounded  in  battle, 
and  was  one  of  about  thirty  Wiscon- 
sin physicians,  designated  to  look 
after  the  Wisconsin  men  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  • 

In  1871,  being  somewhat  broken 
down  in  health,  and  in  consequence 
feeling  disinclined  to  engage  longer 
in  a country  practice,  he  came  to 
Chicago,  where  he  has  since  resided 
and  continued  his  professional  work. 

He  has  never  entertained  the  idea 
that  the  swnu?n  summarnm  of  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  should  be  ar- 
rogated by  either  of  the  recognized 
schools  of  his  profession,  and  his 
independent  views  have  been  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  his  pro- 
fessional career.  He  has  witnessed  a 
revolution  in  methods  of  treating 
diseases  since  he  began  the  practice 


of  medicine,  and  believes  that  men 
who  undertake  to  practice  the  healing 
art,  should  be  physicians  rather  than 
devotees  of  a particular  school.  In 
his  judgment,  no  set  of  iron-clad 
rules  and  regulations  can  be  made  to 
apply  to  all  cases,  and  the  intelligent 
physician  should  conscientiously  ad- 
minister the  remedy  most  likely  to 
have  the  desired  effect,  from  what- 
ever school  it  receives  its  indorse- 
ment. In  his  many  years  of  active 
practice  he  has  felt  that  the  gravest 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  phy- 
sician— next  to  that  of  correctly  di- 
agnosing the  patient’s  ailment — was 
that  of  determining  whether  or  not 
any  medicines  should  be  given.  Be- 
lieving that  the  use  of  drugs  is 
fraught  with  danger,  and  that  a train 
of  evils  may  follow,  and  frequently 
does  follow  in  the  wake  of  a train  of 
medicines,  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
express  this  opinion  when  occasion 
offered,  nor  to  make  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  in  his  own  ex- 
tended practice.  The  patient  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  treatment  has  never 
had  occasion  to  fear  a multiplicity  of 
prescriptions  which  the  exigencies  of 
his  case  did  not  require,  but  could 
rest  assured  that  he  would  be  dealt 
with  candidly  and  fairly  under  all 
circumstances. 

Dr.  Treat  was  married  in  1847  to 
Miss.  Orrilla  J.  Hubbell,  and  has  one 
son,  now  engaged  in  business  at 
Janesville,  Wis. 
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Laws  were  passed  regulating  the 
planting,  cultivation,  curing,  inspec- 
tion, packing,  preservation,  storing, 
warehousing,  sale,  transportation  and 
exportation  of  tobacco.  These  laws 
were  drawn  up  with  great  care,  detail 
and  minutie,  and  would  make  a large 
volume.  They  provided  for  almost 
every  conceivable  contingency  and 
emergency.  Executions  were  allowed 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  tender  of  tobacco, 
flour  and  hemp  at  a price  to  be  settled 
every  month  by  county  courts,  and 
there  was  no  debt,  tax  or  burden,  but 
what  could  be  paid  and  satisfied  by 
the  tender  of  tobacco.  We  will  enum- 
erate some  of  these  laws, commencing 
with  1621,  we  find  (see  Henings  Sta- 
tute of  Large): 

The  planting  of  tobacco  limited  to  a 
certain  number  of  plants  per  head; 
p.  142. 

No  person  shall  plant  more  than 
2,000  plants  of  tobacco  for  every  head 
within  his  family,  including  women 
and  children;  p.  152. 

The  penalty  for  offering  bad  tobacco 
in  payment  of  a debt  was  that  such  to- 
bacco be  burnt;  and  the  offender  be 
prohibited  from  planting  any  more 
until  authorized  by  the  general  assem- 
bly; p.  152. 


No  person  can  gather  more  than  9 
leaves  from  a tobacco  plant  under  pen- 
alty; p.  164. 

Limitation  in  planting  tobacco  is 
2,000  plants  per  capita  and  no  person 
can  transfer  his  right;  the  crop  is  to 
be  viewed  and  counted  and  for  excess 
the  whole  crop  is  to  be  cut  down;  p. 
189. 

Bad  tobacco  tendered  in  payment 
to  be  viewed  by  commander  of  plan- 
tation, and  burnt;  p.  152.  Not  to  be 
planted  by  Frenchmen  who  failed  in 
culture  of  vines;  p.  161. 

Tobacco  not  to  be  bartered  for 
goods  except  for  country  produce,  at 
less  than  6d.  per  pound  on  the  prime 
cost. 

No  tobacco  to  paid  away  till  in- 
spected and  entered;  p,  212.  All  pay- 
ments to  be  made  at  the  warehouse; 
p.  204. 

All  tobacco  to  be  brought  to  ware- 
houses, on  oath, before  the  last  day  of 
December;  p.  204-5.  Except  what  is 
reserved  for  family  use;  pp.  205  and 
212.  When  and  what  tobacco  may  be 
made  up  in  rolls,  must  be  made  up 
between  August  ist  and  the  last  day 
of  October,  and  no  old  shall  be  made 
up  but  that  which  shall  be  cured  that 
present  year. 
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All  goods  shall  be  landed  at  James 
City,  except  such  bedding  and  wear- 
ing apparel  that  belong  to  passengers. 
And  all  contracts,  bargains,  and  ex- 
changes in  tobacco  for  any  part  of  the 
said  goods  shall  be  there  only  made 
and  done,  with  the  privity  of  such 
store-keepers  as  shall  be  appointed  at 
James  City,  upon  penalty  of  the  for- 
feiture of  the  said  goods  and  tobacco, 
both  for  the  buyer  and  seller,  which 
shall  be  elsewhere  or  otherwise 
bought  or  sold.  In  order  not  to  frus- 
trate the  good  intention  of  the  above 
enactment,  all  masters  or  pursers  of 
shippings  shall  deliver  invoices  of 
goods  upon  oath  that  they  have  dis- 
charged none. 

Accounts  and  contracts  to  be  kept 
and  made  in  money  and  also  all  pleas 
and  actions  of  debt  and  trespass,  or- 
ders, judgments  and  decrees  to  be 
entered  in  money;  p.  216. 

The  store-keepers  of  the  seven 
stores  appointed  by  the  assembly 
shall  have  i per  cent,  for  their  care 
in  keeping  accounts  of  the  several 
parcels  of  tobacco  received  into  these 
stores  and  their  attendance,  keeping 
the  keys,  and  careful  looking  to  the 
said  tobacco;  and  the  store-keeper  at 
James  City  shall  have  i per  cent,  of 
all  tobacco  which  shall  be  paid  to  any 
merchants  for  any  kind  of  goods 
bought  for  tobacco  at  James  City. 
221. 

Plan  for  improving  value  of,  half 
good  and  all  bad  to  be  burned  or  de- 
stroyed. 


All  tobacco  hogsheads  are  to  be 
branded  by  the  maker. 

How  to  be  branded. — Every  cooper 
shall  procure  brands  for  his  peculiar 
use,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  first  letters 
of  his  or  their  proper  name  and  sir- 
name,  and  figures  sufficient  to  mark 
the  weight  of  every  tobacco  cask 
made  or  set  up;  so  that  the  true 
weight  of  every  tobacco  cask  may  be 
known. 

Penalty. — Whoever  voluntarily  ne- 
glects to  put  on  such  proper  mark,  on 
every  respective  tobacco  cask  at  the 
making  thereof,  or  places  an  unjust 
weight  or  tare  thereupon,  whereby 
any  person  thereafter  is  defrauded, 
shall  for  such  offense  forfeit  and  pay 
500  pounds  of  tobacco  and  cask,  one 
moyety  thereof  to  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for 
the  support  of  this  government,  and 
the  other  moyety  to  him  or  them  that 
shall  inform  and  sue  for  the  same  in  a 
court  of  record  with  his  majestie’s  do- 
minion of  Virginia. 

Penalty  for  packing  tobacco  in 
casks  not  truly  branded,  is  forfeiture 
of  500  pounds  of  tobacco  and  cask  by 
same  means  as  aforesaid. 

Purchasers  to  take  tobacco  at  the 
tares  marked  on  the  casks. 

For  the  better  prevention  of  making 
trash  tobaccos,  whereby  his  majesty 
is  much  injured  in  his  customs,  and 
many  frauds  are  put  upon  merchants 
and  others  in  England,by  reason  that 
such  seconds,  slips  and  late  planted 
tobaccos,  not  having  sufficient  time 
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to  come  to  full  growth  and  maturity, 
the  same  proves  in  general  to  be 
damaged  by  the  greeness,  thinness, 
and  other  ill  qualities  thereof,  al- 
though no  other  wet  or  moisture  than 
what  it  hath  in  its  own  natural  case 
come  to  the  same,  and  by  reason  of 
such  damage  the  importer  thereof 
pays  little  or  no  custom  for  it.  And 
yet  the  said  tobacco  being  cut  and 
mixed  with  stalks  is  commonly  put  to 
sale  at  underrates,  and  thereby  the 
commodity  in  general  is  much  under- 
valued and  reduced  to  so  low  a price 
in  this  country  that  many  planters 
are  and  will  be  by  reason  thereof 
compelled  to  leave  off  planting  tobac- 
co, and  to  employ  themselves  about 
husbandry,  and  in  making  and  im- 
proving several  manufactures,  with 
which  this  country  heretofore  furnish- 
ed from  England. 

Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That 
no  tobacco  be  planted  or  replanted 
after  the  last  day  of  June  annually 
for  the  time  to  come, and  that  whoever 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly  plant  any 
tobacco  after  the -said  last  day  of 
June,  shall  for  such  offense  forfeit  and 
pay  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
to  the  uses  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered 
in  like  manner. 

Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted.  That 
whosoever  shall  slip  any  tobacco 
stalks,  from  which  the  leaf  had  been 
stripped  and  taken  away  for  exporta- 
tion out  of  this  county, shall  for  every 
pound  of  such  stalks,  forfeit  and  pay 


fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  uses 
aforesaid,  to  be  recovered  in  manner 
aforesaid. 

3 Vol.  of  Hening. 

Certain  laws  limiting  the  time  of 
demanding,  extended  to  sheriffs  and 
collectors;  47,  48. 

Sheriffs,  etc.,  seizing  more  than  is 
due,  to  make  immediate  payment  of 
the  overplus;  48.  Tobacco  paid  away 
and  marked,  not  to  be  seized,  if  other 
merchantable  tobacco  be  tendered;  48. 
Sheriffs  and  collectors  annually  to 
lay  an  account  of  their  collections  be- 
fore the  court  specifying  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  tobacco  collected  and 
of  whom;  48.  Courts  to  examine  the 
accounts  in  presence  of  several  credit- 
ors, and  apportion  the  tobacco  among 
them;  49. 

Penalty  on  sheriffs  and  collectors 
for  converting  any  tobaccos  collected 
by  them  to  their  own  use;  49. 

Froznded,  That  they  may  discount 
with  creditors,  for  the  amount  of 
their  public  dues;  49.  And  provided 
also,  that  they  shall  be  liable  for  all 
tobaccos  paid  to  creditors,  which, 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  appeared 
to  be  rotten;  49,  50. 

Tares  of  tobacco  hogshead  regu- 
lated, 51.  Casks,  how  to  be  branded, 
51.  To  be  made  of  dry  and  sea- 
soned timber,  52.  Thickness  of 
staves,  52.  Penalty  on  coopers,  for 
working  timber,  not  fallen  and 
hewed  three  months,  52.  Penalty 
for  paying  away  tobacco,  in  casks 
not  made  according  to  law,  52.  An 
allowance  to  be  made  for  the  hogs- 
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heads,  although  the  bond,  or  specialty 
be  for  tobacco  and  cask.^  52.  Not  to 
extend  to  debts  previously  contract- 
ed, 53. 

Tobacco  was  to  be  exported  from 
certain  places,  and  to  prevent  fraud 
in  exporting,  must  be  passed  up  by 
collector,  and  goods  found  without 
permit  on  board  of  vessels  are  for- 
feited. 

142.  The  act  prohibiting  the 
planting  of  tobacco  after  the  last 
day  of  June,  repealed  in  1696,  and 
privilege  of  planting  at  any  time 
granted. 

x\ct  1705.  An  act  against  import- 
ing tobacco  from  Carolina  and  other 
parts  without  the  capes  of  Virginia. 
Such  importation  forfeited;  but  it 
is  not  to  extend  to  inhabitants  bring- 
ing tobacco  of  the  growth  of  the 
colony;  such  tobacco  is  not  to  be 
brought  without  a certificate  of  the 
collector. 

265  p.  When  tobacco  paid  away, 
and  marked,  not  to  be  seized. 

All  surplus  of  hogsheads  seized, 
to  be  immediately  accounted  for. 
265  p. 

Duty  of  2 shillings  a hogsheand,  on 
tobacco  exported,  344. 

To  extend  to  all  tobacco,  absolute- 
ly the  growth  of  another  place. 

Penalty  for  exposing  tobacco  to 
sale,  deceitfully  packed.  436  p. 

Tender  of  payment,  437.  It  shall 
be  lawful  for  debtor  to  apply  to  two 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  to 
make  a tender  of  tobacco  he  owes,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenure  of  the  specialty 


by  which  it  appears  due.  Which  said 
two  justices,  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
impowered  and  required  to  appoint 
three  honest  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, on  their  oath,  to  view  tobacco; 
and  if  they  find  it  suitable  they  shall 
mark  it  as  such  and  there  it  wdll  re- 
main at  the  peril  of  the  creditor. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  general 
assembly  of  October,  1629,  5th  Charles 
I,  we  find  that 

“//  was  putt  to  the  question  whether 
all  new  comers  shall  bee  restrained 
from  planting  tobacco  the  first  yeare 
and  they  bee  exempt  from  all  taxes 
and  marches  for  that  year.  The  major 
part  would  have  no  restrain  made  to 
new  comers.” 

“//  was  pitt  to  the  question  whether 
for  this  yeare  there  should  be  an 
ordinance  made  an  established  for 
the  stinting  of  the  planting  of  to- 
bacco. To  this  the  opinion  of  the 
most  voices  was  that  noe  persons 
workeing  the  ground,  which  are  all 
to  be  tethable  should  plant  above 
three  thousand  plants  upon  an  head. 

“An  exception  is  made  where  the 
familie  consenteth  of  children  and 
women  which  doe  not  work  in  the 
ground  and  they  to  plant  not  above 
1,000  plants  per  pol. 

“ In  case  any  familie  shall  be  ag- 
grieved by  this  order,  consisting  of 
some  number  of  women  and  children, 
it  is  thought  that  on  speciall  cases 
the  governor  and  councell  to  order 
them  a further  proportion.”  i Hen- 
ing,  142. 

In  1629  the  poll  tax  “for  defraying 
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publique  charges”  was  levyed  at 
“five  pounds  of  tobacco  per  pal” 
and  the  burgesses  were  to  provide 
casks  to  put  up  the  same  and  “if 
any  damage  shall  befall  unto  the 
tobacco,  it  shall  not  light  upon  the 
burgesses,  unless  they  shall  be  faulty 
therein. 

ROLLING  HOUSES. 

Among  the  curious  things  in  regard 
to  tobacco  was  the  establishment 
at  a very  early  period  of  rolling 
houses,  which  were  at  first  so  de- 
nominated from  the  mode  of  7'olling 
the  tobacco  to  market,  which  was 
exclusively  the  manner  of  transport- 
ing it  before  wagons  were  intro- 
duced or  navigation  of  the  rivers 
above  tide  water  was  improved. 

As  early  as  1 7 1 2,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Anne,  a statute  was  passed,  which 
shows  that  long  before  that  period, 
public  rolling  houses  had  been  esta- 
lished  and  were  well-known  and  un- 
derstood. 

The  statute  of  1712,  is  as  follows: 
“An  act  for  appointing  rolling  houses 
and  public  landings  and  ascertaining 
the  prices  of  storage. 

I.  IV/iereas^  It  is  expedient  that 
proper  places  be  appointed  in  each 
county  of  this  colony  where  tobacco 
and  other  goods  and  merchandise  may 
be  kept  safe  and  without  damage  in 
order  for  transportation ; as  also  places 
for  public  landing. 

II.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  lieiitetiant- 
govef'no?',  council  and  burgess  of  this 
present  general  assembly^  and  it  is  hereby 
e?iacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 


That  all  houses  now  built  and  used 
as  public  rolling  houses  not  being 
distant  from  a public  landing  above 
the  space  of  one  mile,  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  confirmed  and  continued 
and  shall  be  constantly  kept  up  and 
maintained  by  the  respective  pro- 
prietors thereof;  and  in  case  of  failure 
therein,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  courts  of  the  respective 
counties  to  grant  the  same  to  any 
other  person  that  shall  be  willing  to 
build  a rolling  house  thereon  in  the 
manner  hereafter  directed;  and  all 
landings  now  used  as  public  landings 
for  the  shipping  of  tobacco  or  unload- 
ing other  goods  or  merchandizes  are 
hereby  continued  and  confirmed;  and 
where  public  rolling  houses  are  al- 
ready built,  not  being  within  a mile  of 
a public  landing,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  county  courts  to  order 
new  rolling  houses  to  be  erected  on 
the  same  rolling  roads  not  distant 
from  a public  landing  above  a half  a 
mile. 

III.  And  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  inhabitants  on  the  heads  of  great 
rivers,  and  other  remote  plantations 
on  the  south  side  James  River. 

IV.  Be  it  also  enacted.  That  where 
public  rolling  houses  and  landings  are 
not  already  set  out  and  built  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  courts  of 
the  respective  counties  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  inhabitants  for  such 
landings  or  rolling  houses  to  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  land  of  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  to  summon  the 
owner  of  the  said  land;  or  if  the 
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owner  be  under  age  or  out  of  the 
country,  the  guardian  or  known  at- 
torney as  the  case  is,  to  appear  and 
shew  cause  why  a public  rolling 
house  should  not  be  erected  on  the 
said  land  or  a public  landing  set  out 
and  appointed;  and,  if  upon  exam- 
ination, they  shall  find  that  the  rolling 
house  petitioned  for  is  convenient  and 
necessary  to  order  and  appoint  a 
house  to  be  built  thereon  for  a public 
rolling  house  by  the  owner,  guardian 
or  attorney  as  aforesaid,  so  as  such  roll- 
ing houses  built  or  to  be  built  be  not 
distant  from  a convenient  landing 
place  above  the  space  of  a half  a mile; 
and  also  to  direct  and  appoint  such 
place  or  places,  convenient  for  boats, 
sloops  and  other  vessels  to  come  to, 
in  order  to  land  or  take  on  board 
such  tobacco  or  other  goods  as  shall 
or  may  be  brought  thereunto  to  the 
public  landing. 

V.  And  he  it  further  ^nacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid.,  That  if  any  owner 
or  owners  of  any  house  now  built  or 
used  for  a public  rolling  house,  or  the 
owner  or  owners  of  any  land  appointed 
by  any  of  the  said  county  courts  fora 
place  whereon  to  build  a public  rolling 
house,  his,  her,  or  their  guardian  or 
guardians,  attorney  or  attorneys,  shall 
refuse  to  suffer  or  let  such  house  be 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
or  to  build  a good  and  convenient  roll- 
ing house  on  the  place  appointed  by 
such  county  court  for  the  same  to  be 
built  on,  within  one  year  after  the 
time  of  such  appointment  made;  that 
then,  and  in  such  case,  upon  the 


petition  of  some  freeholder  or  free- 
holders of  the  country  where  the 
said  house  is,  or  land  lies,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  County  Court,  and 
they  are  hereby  required  to  order 
and  appoint  three  or  more  good  and 
lawful  men  of  their  county,  upon  their 
oaths,  to  value  and  appraise  the  said 
house  so  appointed,  together  with 
half  an  acre  of  the  land  next  adjoin- 
ing thereto;  or  to  value  and  appraise 
half  an  acre  of  the  land  so  appointed 
for  a place  whereon  to  build  a rolling 
house.  Which  value  of  the  house 
and  half  acre,  or  of  the  half  acre  of 
land  appointed  for  a place  whereon 
to  build  a rolling  house  being  paid,  or 
lawfully  tendered  to  the  owner  or 
owmers  thereof,  and  return  of  the 
said  order  and  appraisement  to  the 
county  court  made,  the  freeholder 
or  freeholders  petitioning  as  afore- 
said shall  be  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  vested  in  the  house  and  half  acre 
of  land,  as  in  the  half  acre  of  land 
appointed  for  a place  whereon  to 
build  a rolling  house,  to  him  and 
them,  his  or  their  heirs  forever,  upon 
condition  that  he  and  they,  his  and 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  keep  and 
maintain  upon  the  said  half  acre  of 
land,  such  a convenient  rolling  house, 
as  the  said  County  Court  shall  from 
time  to  time  direct  and  appoint;  or 
otherwise,  the  said  half  acre  of  land 
to  revert  to  the  former  proprietor 
thereof,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  to 
such  other  person  as  will  build  and 
maintain  a sufficient  rolling  house 
thereon. 
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VI.  Provided  always,  That  the 
house  so  to  be  appointed  from  time 
to  time  by  such  County  Court,  be 
not  a dwelling  house,  or  any  out 
house,  edifice,  or  building  or  dwell- 
ing place  contiguous  and  belonging 
or  appertaining;  and  that  the  half 
acre  of  land  so  to  be  appointed  by 
such  County  Court,  for  a place 
whereon  to  build  a rolling  house,  be 
not  at  the  time  of  such  appointments 
the  garden,  orchard,  or  court  yard  to 
any  dwelling  house  belonging  or  ap- 
pertaining. 

VII.  Provided  also,  That  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  half  acre  appointed 
for  building  a rolling  house,  having 
no  land  adjacent,  shall  keep  no  hogs, 
nor  other  stock,  upon  the  said  half 
acre,  on  penalty  of  pa}dng  five  shill- 
ings, current  money,  for  every  head 
of  horses,  mares,  meat  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  hogs,  shoats,  or  pigs,  that  shall 
at  any  time  be  found  at  large  upon 
any  of  the  adjacent  lands;  to  be  paid 
to  the  owner  of  such  land,  and  cog- 
nizable by  a justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  county  where  the  trespass  shall 
be  committed. 

VII.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  author- 
ity aforesaid.  That  there  shall  be  paid 
and  satisfied  to  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  tobacco,  or  other  goods,  or 
merchandizes,  which  shall  be  lodged 
and  kept  therein  for  storage  for  the 
same,  the  rates  and  prices  following, 
viz:  For  every  cask  containing  sixty 

gallons  or  upwards,  and  every  bale 
or  parcel  of  the  like  or  greater  bulk, 
twelve  pence  for  the  first  day  or  for 


the  first  three  months,  and  six  pence 
for  every  month  afterward;  and  for 
every  cask  under  sixty  gallons  and 
every  bale  or  parcel  of  a less  bulk 
than  a sixty  gallon  cask,  six  pence 
and  three  pence  respectively  for  every 
month,  as  aforesaid;  and  for  all  grain 
not  packed  in  casks,  which  shall  be 
brought  to  and  lodged  in  said  rolling 
house,  the  price  of  storage  shall  be 
brought  to  and  lodged  in  said  rolling 
house,  the  price  of  storage  shall  be 
after  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  for  six- 
teen bushels,  and  so  proportionately 
for  a lesser  or  a greater  quantity,  for 
the  first  day,  or  for  the  first  three 
months  and  six  pence  for  every 
month  - afterwards:  Which  several 

rates  and  prices  shall  be  paid  and 
satisfied  before  such  tobacco,  goods 
or  merchandize  so  lodged  in  the  said 
rolling  house  shall  be  taken  out  or 
moved  therefrom. 

IX.  And  be  it  also  further  enacted, 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  if  any 
person,  who  shall  be  owner  or  keeper 
of  such  public  rolling  house,  shall  re- 
fuse to  take  in  and  keep  in  such  roll- 
ing house,  any  tobacco,  goods,  or 
merchandizes,  which  shall  be  rolled 
or  brought  to  such  house;  every  per- 
son so  refusing,  shall  be  liable  to 
satisfy,  make  good,  and  pay  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  tobacco, 
goods  and  merchandize,  all  such 
damages  as  he  or  they  shall  sustain, 
by  reason  of  the  said  tobacco,  goods 
or  merchandizes,  not  being  received 
and  kept  in  such  rolling  house;  And 
the  owner  or  keeper  of  such  rolling 
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house  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  at 
common  law,  for  any  tobacco,  goods, 
or  merchandizes,  which  shall  be  lost 
out  of  such  rolling  house,  and  for  any 
damages  which  shall  or  may  happen 
to  such  goods,  merchandizes,  or  to- 
bacco during  the  time  they  shall  be 
in  the  custody  or  under  the  care  of 
such  owner  or  keeper  of  such  rolling 
house,  for  want  of  due  care,  or  by 
the  neglect  of  the  owner  or  keeper  of 
such  rolling  house,  his  servant  oi 
servants,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  tobacco,  goods,  or  merchan- 
dizes. 

X.  Provided  always.,  That  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  think  him  or 
themselves  aggrieved  by  any  judg- 
ment or  order  which  shall  be  given 
by  any  County  Court,  for  any  matter 
or  thing  done  in  the  execution  of  this 
act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
for  such  person  and  persons  to  appeal 
from  such  judgment  or  order  to  the 
general  court. 

THE  INSURRECTION  OF  THE  PLANT 
CUTTERS. 

As  time  passed  it  was  found  that 
tobacco  could  not  be  used  to  purchase 
and  satisfy  all  of  the  wants  of  life, 
and  taxes  became  burdensome.  Dis- 
content grew  into  desperation,  and 
tobacco  became  ruinously  low,  and 
many  planters  left  their  crops  to  rot 
in  the  ground. 

Agreements  were  entered  into  be- 
tween Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina  to  limit  the  planting  and 
production  of  the  weed. 

Tobacco  became  hated  by  many, 
3 


and  organized  companies  resolved  to 
cut  down  the  stuff,  root  and  branch. 
This  was  among  the  very  first  “strikes” 
that  ever  took  place  in  this  country, 
and  laws  were  finally  passed  restrain- 
ing the  “plant-cutters”  which  made 
it  high  treason  and  death.  Bryant, 
in  his  history  of  the  United  States, 
says  that  “It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  troubles  that  Culpepper  re 
turned  from  England  and  his  method 
of  dealing  with  them  was  character- 
istic of  the  colonial  rule  of  that 
period.  His  first  measure  of  concili- 
ation was  to  hang  the  ‘plant  cutters’ 
whose  grievance  was  the  common 
one;  however  little  sympathy  the 
planters  may  have  had  with  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  those  misguided  men, 
and  his  first  measure  of  relief  was  to 
inflate  the  currency  by  permission  of 
the  king,  declaring  silver  coins, 
crowns,  six  dollars;  and  pieces  of 
eight  of  the  current  value  of  five 
shillings,  .should  be  legal  tender  for 
six  shillings,  the  fractional  coins  to  be 
rated  in  like  proportion.  But  the 
burden  of  the  change  was  to  fall  upon 
the  people  alone;  the  five  shillings 
which  were  to  pass  for  six  in  transac- 
tions among  themselves  were  still  to  be 
reckoned  at  five  shillings  only  in  the 
payment  of  the  governor’s  salary,  in 
payment  of  the  heavy  tax  on  tobacco 
and  all  other  taxes,  and  in  payment  of 
bills  of  exchange.  The  indignant  bur- 
gesses remonstrated.  They  demanded 
that  there  should  be  equalization  in 
the  value  of  money;  not  one  value  for 
the  debtor  and  another  for  the  creditor. 
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They  were  not  unreasonable  in  ask- 
ing that  the  six  shillings  they  were 
compelled  to  accept  as  legal  tender  in 
the  sale  of  their  tobacco  should  be  six 
shillings  still  and  not  five  only  when 
they  paid  their  taxes;  nor  were  they 
irrational  in  complaining  that  they 
got  only  five  shillings’  worth  of  Eng- 
lish merchandise  for  six  shillings, 
while  the  price  was  enhanced  by  the 
increase  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  The 
governor  answered  by  driving  the  as- 
semblymen out  of  their  chamber. 

The  infatuation  of  the  people  of 
England  in  regard  to  tobacco,  seems 
to  have  amounted  at  one  time  to  a 
perfect  mania.  And  when  Rev.  James 
Blair,  the  commissary  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  applied  to  Seymour,  the 
attorney-general  of  England,  to  draw 
up  the  charter  for  William  and  Mary 
College,  in  1692,  he  declared  that  it 
was  useless,  and  protested  against 
the  royal  endowment  as  extravagant. 
Blair  begged  the  attorney-general  to 
remember  that  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, quite  as  much  as  the  people  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  had  souls  to 
be  saved.  Souls,”  was  the  answer. 
“ Damn  your  souls,  make  tobacco!” 
HIGH  TREASON  TO  CUT  DOWN  fiOBACCO. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  statute 
which  was  ever  passed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  think,  was  passed  April,  1684, 
36  Charles  II,  entitled:  “An  act  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Virginia  and  preventing  unlawful 
and  treasonable  associations,”  in  and 
by  which  it  was  provided  as  follows: 

Whereas  many  evil  and  ill-disposed 


persons,  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
and  dominion  of  Virginia, contrary  to 
their  duty  and  allegiance,  have  at 
times  tumultuously  and  mutinously 
assembled  to  cut  and  destroy  tobacco 
plants,  and  to  perpetrate  the  same  in 
a traitorous  and  rebellious  manner, 
with  force  and  arms  entered  the  plan- 
tations of  many  of  his  majestie’s  good 
subjects,  of  this,  his  colony,  resolving 
by  open  force,  a general  and  total  de- 
struction of  all  tobacco  plants  within 
his  majestie’s  dominion,  to  the  haz- 
arding the  subversion  of  the  whole 
government,  and  ruin  and  destruction 
of  his  majestie’s  good  subjects,  if  by 
God’s  assistance,  and  the  prudent 
care  and  conduct  of  the  then  lieuten- 
ant governor  and  council,  the  mutin- 
eers had  not  been  timely  prevented, 
for  which  treasons  and  rebellions 
against  his  majesty  and  this,  his  gov- 
ernment, some  notorious  actors  have 
been  indicted,  convicted  and  some  of 
them  executed,  and  suffered  such 
pains  and  punishments  as  by  their 
treasons  and  rebellions  they  justly 
deserved.  Now  to  the  end  and  pur- 
pose, that  none  of  his  majestie’s  sub- 
jects may  be  at  any  time  hereafter  re- 
duced to  the  specious  pretenses  of 
any  persons,  that  such  tumultuous 
and  mutinous  assemblies,  to  cut  up 
or  destroy  tobacco  plants  or  any 
other  the  crop  or  labors  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  colony,  are  but  riots 
and  trespasses,  and  to  the  end,  his 
majestie’s  subjects  of  this,  his  domin- 
ion, may  be  better  secured  in  their  es- 
tates and  possessions. 
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The  burgesses  of  this  present  gen- 
eral assembly  pray  that  it  maybe  en- 
acted, And  be  it  enacted  by  the  governor., 
council  and  burgessess  of  this  assembly, 
That  if  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever, to  the  number  of  eight  or 
above,  being  assembled  together,  shall 
at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  June 
now  next  ensuing,  intent,  go  about, 
practice  or  put  in  use  with  force,  un- 
lawfully to  cut,  pull  up  or  destroy 
any  tobacco  plants,  either  in  beds  or 
hills,  growing  within  the  said  colony, 
or  to  destroy  the  same,  either  curing 
or  cured,  either  before  the  same  is  in 
hogsheads  or  afterward,  or  to  pull 
down,  burn  or  destroy  the  houses  or 
other  places  where  any  such  tobacco 
shall  be,  or  to  pull  down  the  fences 
or  enclosures  of  any  tobacco  plants, 
with  intent  to  cut  up  or  destroy  the 
same,  shall  continue  together  for  the 
space  of  four  hours  after  order  to 
disperse,  at  or  nigh  the  place  where 
such  persons  shall  be  assembled  ; that 
then  every  person  so  willingly  assem- 
bled in  forcible  manner,  to  do  any  of 
the  acts  before  mentioned,  and  so 
continuing  together  aforesaid,  and  be- 
ing thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall 
be  deemed,  declared  and  adjudged, 
to  be  traitors,  and  shall  suffer  pains 
of  death,  and  also  shall  lose  and  for- 
feit as  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Pro- 
vided always,  that  no  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  shall  incur  the  pains  and 
penalties  hereby  inflicted  thereupon, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  offense 
committed,  anything  herein  contain- 
ed to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Vol.  3 of  Hening’s  Statutes  at  Large, 

p.  II. 

TOBACCO  AS  CURRENCY. 

A writer  in  the  Virginia  Law  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  4,  p.  453,  in  speaking  upon 
the  subject  of  the  uses  of  tobacco  as 
currency,  among  other  things  says: 
But  the  principal  currency  of  the 
colony  was  tobacco  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange  upon  England.  The  first 
circulated  at  a value  fixed  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  as  one-third  less  than 
sterling  money,  though  known  by  the 
same  nomenclature;  the  second  being 
credits  in  England,  circulated,  it  may 
be  supposed,  as  very  nearly  so  much 
sterling  money.  But  the  tobacco 
notes  were  the  principal  currency 
among  the  people.  To  understand 
this  matter  properly,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a thorough  examination  of 
the  part  which  tobacco  bore  in  the 
history  of  currency. 

At  the  beginning,  there  being  lit- 
tle, if  any,  coin,  tobacco  was  the  only 
medium  of  exchange.  We  find  in  the 
first  volume  Hening’s  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  216,  an  act  passed  in 
1633,  which  reads  as  follows:  “Where- 
as it  hath  been  the  usual  custom  of 
merchants  and  others  dealing  inter- 
mutually  in  this  colony  to  make  all 
bargains,  contracts,  and  to  keep  all 
accounts  in  tobacco  and  not  in  money, 
contrary  to  the  former  custom  of  this 
plantation  and  manner  of  England, 
and  other  places  within  the  king’s 
dominions,  which  thing  hath  bread 
many  inconveniences  in  the  trade,  and 
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occasioned  many  troubles  as  well  to 
the  merchants  as  to  the  planters  and 
inhabitants  amongst  themselves.  It 
is  thought  fit  by  the  Governor  and 
Counsel  and  the  Burgesses  of  this 
Grand  Assembly,  that  all  accounts 
and  contracts  be  usually  made  and 
kept  in  money  and  not  in  tobacco, 
and  to  that  purpose  it  is  also  thought 
fit  that  all  pleas  and  actions  of  debt 
or  trespass  be  commensed  and  set 
down  in  lawful  money  of  England 
only,  and  in  no  other  commodity;  and 
further,  that  all  orders,  judgments, 
decrees  and  acts,  made  and  ordered 
in  any  of  the  courts  within  this  col- 
ony concerning  the  premises,  shall  be 
set  down  and  entered  in  English 
money,  according  to  the  custom  of  all 
pleas  and  judgment  in  the  Kingdom 
of  England.”  At  that  time,  and  for  a 
long  time  afterward,  the  public  levies 
were  laid  in  tobacco,  and  the  fees  of 
public  officers  were  payable  in  tobacco, 
being  fixed  by  statute  at  so  many 
pounds  for  each  service. 

For  instance,  in  1632,  i Hen.  201,  the 
marshal’s  fees  were  fixed  as  follows: 
“For  an  arrest,  10  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Warning  to  court,  2 lbs.;  imprison- 
ment— coming  in — 10  lbs.;  going  out, 
10  lbs.;  laying  by  the  heels,  5 lbs  ; 
whipping,  pillory,  ducking,  10  lbs. 
each.”  See  also  Hening’s  Statute, 
passim. 

As  the  trade  and  population  in- 
creased in  the  colony,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  this  medium  for  ex- 
changes under  some  sort  of  public 
control,  in  order  that  those  persons 


receiving  their  “money”  might  have 
some  sort  of  guarantee  of  its  genuine- 
ness. The  various  acts  which  were 
passed  upon  the  subject,  to  be  found 
in  ist  Hen.,  were  finally  consolidated, 
in  1632,  into  an  act  (ist  Hen.  203), 
which  provided  for  five  warehouses, 
in  which  all  tobacco  intended  to  be 
used  as  a medium  of  trade,  should  be 
stored  before  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, to  be  viewed,  tried  and  repacked 
by  certain  sworn  commissioners,  who 
were  directed  to  burn  all  such  as  was 
bad. 

This  act  provided  further,  that  all 
payments  to  be  made  in  tobacco 
should  be  made  at  one  of  those  w^are- 
houses,  or  stores,  as  they  are  called 
in  this  act.  How  long  this  was  con- 
tinued in  existence,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  has  no 
limitation  upon  its  face.  It  contains 
the  form  of  the  present  much  con- 
troverted system.  However,  in  1712, 
(2  Hen.  32),  we  find  another  act,  mak- 
ing some  modifications,  and  no  doubt 
improvements,  upon  the  scheme  of 
the  former  one.  But  in  1730  (2  Hen. 
247),  we  find  an  act  which  revises  the 
whole  subject,  and  lays  down  an 
elaborate  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
warehouses  and  inspections.  This  act 
contains  the  first  provision  by-laws 
(what  had  doubtless  been  practiced 
since  the  first  establishment  of  ware- 
houses) for  tobacco  notes.  By  the 
41st  section  it  provides  that  the  in- 
spectors shall  give  their  promissory 
notes,  as  many  as  might  be  demand- 
ed for  the  tobacco  inspected  and 
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stored,  which  notes  should  express 
whether  they  were  for  sweet  scented, 
Oronoka,  stun’d  or  leaf,  “which  notes 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  current  and  payable  in  all  tobacco 
payments  whatsoever,  according  to 
the  species  expressed  in  the  note, 
within  certain  limits  of  territory.’’ 
This  act  contained  this  most  impor- 
tant feature,  that  nothing  should  be 


accounted  a lawful  tender  to  dis- 
charge any  debt,  contract  or  duty, 
payable  in  tobacco,  unless  payment 
of  the  same  be  tendered  in  inspec- 
tor’s notes.  We  here  find  the  form  of 
the  currency  that  prevailed  amongst 
a people  whose  entire  traffic  was 
made  with  reference  to  an  exchange 
through  tobacco  as  a medium. 

Elliott  Anthony. 


HON.  HENRY  DRUM. 

A TACOMA  BANKER  AND  BUSINESS  MAN. 


When  a young  man,  early  in  life, 
with  nothing  but  moral  conscious- 
ness, mental  cultivation  and  physical 
strength,  supplemented  with  energy 
and  honesty  of  purpose  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  achieves  success,  it  is  evidence 
of  the  value  of  these  characteristics. 
Early  instruction  and  example  in  the 
right  direction  do  much  toward 
moulding  the  future  course  of  the 
young  man  in  the  achievement  of  suc- 
cess. “ As  the  twig  is  inclined,  so  the 
tree  groweth  ” is  an  adage  that  illus- 
trates, in  the  main,  the  respectable 
and  the  successful  elements  of  soci- 
ety, and  the  reverse  thereof.  The 
youth  that  is  inclined  to  obedience  at 
home  and  at  school,  to  industrious 
efforts,  to  truthfulness  and  good  as- 
sociations, are  those  who  generally 
grow  up  in  habits  of  industry,  respec- 
tability, and  high  ambitious  aims  in 


life.  The  disposition  of  many  young 
men  to  cultivate  conceit,  and  to  emu- 
late the  trifling  and  unsubstantial 
side  of  life,  too  often  leads  to  efforts 
to  win  their  bread  by  their  wits, 
through  the  low  and  demoralizing 
practices  usually  employed  by  those 
thus  inclined.  Here  is  the  defect  of 
the  restraining  influences  of  our 
civilization  — a defect  in  the 
precept  and  example  of  home,  and 
the  school.  These  should  be  the 
moulding  nurseries  of  high  moral, 
mental  and  industrial  development. 
With  low  moral  inclination  and 
methods,  the  highest  mental  de- 
velopment is  of  very  little  practical 
benefit  in  the  interest  of  true  civiliza- 
tion. Hence,  the  home  circle  and  the 
school  should  train  and  instruct  the 
child  and  youth  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  the  higher  moral,  physical 
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and  social  life — in  methods  of  indus- 
try and  economy,  in  connection  with 
mental  development.  It  is  not  all  of 
life  to  live;  but  the  proper  and  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  facul- 
ties is  in  keeping  with  the  higher 
civilization  and  success  in  life. 

When  we  observe  a young  man  of 
this  noble  type,  he  is  generally  on  the 
road  to  success,  because  his  early 
training  and  instruction  were  correct; 
his  consciousness  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose being  the  governors  of  his 
course,  and  his  ambition,  the  spur 
that  nerves  him  to  action.  Our  high- 
est civilization  is  carved,  and  our 
government  and  grandest  institutions 
are  moulded,  by  such. 

The  youth  and  manhood  of  Henry 
P.  Drum  are  fair  illustrations  of  these 
reflections.  Born  of  humble,  though 
respectable  parentage,  ideas  of  life’s 
responsibilities  took  early  root  in  his 
mind,  which,  through  wholesome 
training,  inspired  within  him  an  am- 
bition to  be  faithful  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations, with  which  he 
might  be  charged,  and  true  to  princi- 
ple and  noble  purposes  in  life’s 
career. 

Mr.  Drum  is  the  descendant  of  a 
sturdy  ancestry,  his  grandfather  on 
his  paternal  side  being  of  German 
descent,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
mother was  of  English  descent,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina; and,  after  their  marriage,  emi- 
grated to  Illinois  upon  the  admission 
of  that  State  into  the  Union,  locating 
in  Macupine  county.  Here  Henry’s 


father,  William  Drum,  was  born  in 
1831;  his  mother,whose  maiden  name 
was  Mary  S.  McConaughy,beingborn 
in  Ohio  in  1830.  She  died  in  April, 
1861,  at  Girard,Macupine  county.  111., 
leaving  Henry  as  their  only  child, 
born  November  21,  1857,  at  that 

place.  In  the  course  of  time  his 
father  married  Julia  F.  Stewart,  a 
resident  of  Illinois,  but  a native  of 
New  Jersey,  as  his  second  wife,  by 
whom  he  has  two  children,  Bertha,  a 
daughter,  aged  sixteen,  and  a son, 
Robert,  aged  twelve  years.  His 
father  still  resides  at  Girard,  111., 
where,  for  several  years,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a mechanical  pursuit,  and 
later  in  mercantile  trade  which  he 
still  continues. 

From  early  school  age,  Henry  at- 
tended the  common  school  until  old 
enough  to  assist  his  father  in  his  me- 
chanical pursuit  during  summers,con- 
tinuing  at  school  during  winter,  until 
he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
He  had  a strong  desire  from  early 
boyhood  to  acquire  an  education, and 
do  for  himself;  although  his  father 
desired  him  to  remain  with  him  and 
take  an  interest  in  his  mercantile 
business.  But,  as  his  mother  died 
when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  and 
new  home  conditions  had  arisen,  he 
thought  it  better  to  go  forth  and 
carve  his  own  way  in  the  battle  of 
life,  which  he  did  in  1874,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years.  The  day  he  bid 
farewell  to  his  parential  home  he 
walked  twenty  miles,  with  only  two 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  secured  a 
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school  in  his  native  county,  which  he 
successfully  taught  the  following 
winter  and  summer.  With  the  means 
thus  acquired  he  followed  his  purpose 
to  secure  an  education,  and  entered 
the  Illinois  State  University  at  Cham- 
paign, remaining  about  two  years, 
when  he  engaged  again  in  teaching 
in  winter,and  working  at  jobs  during 
summer  for  a year,  when  he  had 
earned  money  enough  to  resume  his 
course  in  the  University,  this  time 
continuing  to  completion,  doing  odd 
jobs  meantime,  among  which  was 
taking  care  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  the  University  to  aid  in  defraying 
his  expenses.  Thus  the  young  man, 
inspired  by  ambition  to  succeed  in 
life,  worked  hard,  undergoing  many 
pleasures  and  privations  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose. 

Mr.  Drum’s  early  ambition  was  to 
learn  the  profession  of  law,  but  after 
completing  his  scholastic,  course  he 
abandoned  the  idea  and  drifted  into 
other  pursuits.  , His  first  business 
venture  was  in  1880,  when  he  went  to 
Farmer  City,  111.,  and,  in  connection 
with  R.  J.  Davis,  engaged  in  brick 
making;  but  the  field  being  overdone, 
he  found  this  unprofitable  and  soon 
abandoned  it.  He  then  went  to  Ne- 
braska, in  1881,  locating  at  Hebron, 
when  he  again  engaged,  with  ap- 
proved success,  in  school  teaching  for 
a term,  when  he  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted a position  in  the  private  bank 
of  Walter  J.  Thompson,  at  that  place. 
The  following  year  he  and  Mr. 
Thompson  purchased  some  large 


tracts  of  wild  land  and  engaged  in 
live  stock  raising  for  a year  or  more. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1883,  Mr.  Drum 
and  Mr.  Thompson  visited  Washing- 
ton Territory  for  observation,  and 
they  were  so  favorably  impressed 
with  the  opportunities  it  offered  that 
they  returned  to  Nebraska  and  at 
once  disposed  of  their  interest  there, 
and  returned  to  Tacoma  the  follow- 
ing December  to  remain,  and  pur- 
chase the  Bank  of  Tacoma,  the  oldest 
banking  house  in  what  was  then  call- 
ed New  Tacoma.  They  at  once  or- 
ganized it  into  the  Merchants  Nation- 
al Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Drum  was 
first  assistant  cashier,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  to  the  position  of  cashier, 
which  he  held  until  1889,  when  he 
was  chosen  vice-president, which  posi- 
tion he  now  continues  to  hold.  Mr. 
Drum  being  unassuming,  mild  and 
affable  in  manner,  of  pleasing  ad- 
dress, clear-headed,  prompt  and 
courteous  in  business,  quite  soon  se- 
cured him  many  acquaintances  and 
general  popularity.  In  1887  he  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  Tacoma 
School  Board,  which  gave  to  it  the 
experience  of  a successful  teacher  and 
efficient  business  man,  which  contri- 
buted much  in  raising  the  standard 
and  efficiency  of  the  city  schools.  He 
retired  from  the  board  as  its  presi- 
dent. In  politics  Mr.  Drum  is  a 
Democrat,  conscientious  in  his  con- 
victions and  methods;  never  allowing 
political  prejudice’  to  swerve  him 
from  official  duty.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Tacoma,  a Republi- 
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can  city,  over  a prominent  opponent, 
the  entire  Republican  ticket  being 
chosen,  with  this  one  exception.  His 
administration  was  conservative, 
business-like,  and  quite  generally 
satisfactory.  He  is  cool,  and^has  the 
courage  of  his  conviction  in  his  busi- 
ness and  public  relations.  Upon  the 
admission  of  Washington  as  a State 
in  1889,  Mr.  Drum  was  elected  a 
Senator  to  the  first  State  Legislature 
from  his  county,against  a Republican 
majority,  and  was  the  only  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Senate.  His 
faithfulness  to  the  public  interest  and 
good  judgment  soon  gave  him  prom- 
inence and  influence  as  a legislator 
the  first  session;  and  .in  the  second 
session  of  the  legislature,  just  closed, 
(March)  there  was  no  member  that 
commanded  more  respect  or  exerted 
greater  influence  in  the  formulation 
of  legislation  than  Senator  Drum. 
He  was,  in  all  public  matters,  govern- 
ed by  his  convictions 'of  right  and  the 
public  welfare. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor,  as  a mark  of  the  popular 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  Senator 
Drum  was,  in  1889,  appointed  by  the 
President,  Commissioner  for  Wash- 
ington to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chic- 
ago. 

Besides  his  large  interest  in  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  as  a stock- 
holder, director  and  vice-president, 
Mr.  Drum  is  a stock-holder  and 
director  in  several  other  financial  and 


manufacturing  enterprises.  He  also 
has  large  real  estate  interests  in  and 
about  Tacoma. 

Mr.  Drum  is  a prominent  member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  occupying 
several  of  its  important  official  posi- 
tions and  is  now  grand  treasurer  of 
the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State.  In 
religious  matters  he  is  a Unitarian, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  that 
church  society  in  Tacoma. 

Henry  Drum  was  married  at  Ta- 
coma, Wash.,  in  November,  1884,  to 
Miss  Jessie  M.  Thompson,  sister  of 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Thompson,  of  Ta- 
coma. They  have  three  children,  a 
boy  and  two  girls,  named  Howard, 
Laura,  and  Barbara.  He  is  surround- 
ed with  a pleasant  family,  is  domestic 
and  social  in  his  inclination,  and  oc- 
cupies a pleasant  residence  overlook- 
ing Puget  Sound.  He  expects  to  give 
his  close  attention  to  his  banking  in- 
terests in  the  future. 

Mr.  Drum  is  but  thirty-four  years 
old.  After  having  given  his  services 
to  his  father  in  return  for  his  care, 
support  and  common  school  advan- 
tages, from  his  young  boyhood  until 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  left  home 
to  do  for  himself  with  no  means  but 
an  earnest  ambition.  He  earned 
money  to  secure  a collegiate  educa- 
tion, learned  habits  of  industry  and 
frugality,  and  practical  sincerity  of 
purpose;  shunning  pernicious  asso- 
ciations and  methods.  Thus  before 
the  meridian  of  life  he  has  achieved 
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an  enviable  success  in  life,  has  gained 
a fortune  and  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  community.  This  is  an 


example  worthy  the  emulation  of 
other  young  men. 

Charles  W.  Hobart. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A REFORMATION  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE. 


It  may  be  well  to  preface  an  arti- 
cle of  this  kind,  appearing  in  a liter- 
ary magazine,  rather  than  in  a medi- 
cal journal,  with  a word  of  explana- 
tion. Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  will 
probably  reach  the  eye  of  an  equally 
large  or  larger  number  of  medical 
men  through  the  columns  of  this 
magazine,  than  if  contributed  to  any 
medical  journal  whose  columns 
would  be  open  to  the  discussion  of  a 
question  involving  the  traditional 
formulated  and  accepted  dogmas, 
precedents  and  teachings,  of  an  in- 
exact and  defective  system,  of  which 
they  are  the  exponents,  is  also  the 
fact  that  it  is  a matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  interest  to  a much  larger 
class — the  great  majority — who  would 
be  as  liable  to  see  any  sort  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  moon  as  they  would  in  a 
medical  journal. 

The  scope  and  design  of  the  article 
being  to  reach  and  to  interest  the 
people,  whom  it  vitally  concerns, 
rather  than  the  consideration  of  an 
exclusive  professional  subject,  at  once 
establishes  the  propriety  of  its  pub- 
lication in  such  a medium  as  will  se- 


cure for  it  the  widest  attention.  The 
proposition  as  stated,  to  wit: 

That  a reformation  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  as  understood  and  con- 
ducted according  to  the  prevailing 
and  hereditary  methods,  is  a neces- 
sity, provided  the  desideratum  is  to 
make  of  it  anything  approaching  an 
exact  science,  does  not  require  an  ar- 
gument. The  proposition  is  a self- 
evident  one  to  any  physician  or  per- 
son of  intelligence  at  all  conversant 
with  the  subject. 

That  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  this  direction,  and  especially 
so  in  surgery  and  collateral  branches 
during  the  past  two  or  three  decades, 
does  not  admit  of  a doubt.  The  op- 
portunities for  such  an  advance  were 
only  equaled  by  the  necessities  de- 
manding it;  and  that  within  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  have  been  found 
men  endowed  with  the  requisite  abili- 
ty, zeal  and  capacity  to  accomplish 
results  relatively  unsurpassed,  if  ap- 
proached, in  any  other  department  of 
scientific  investigation,  is  a tribute 
more  eloquent  than  any  that  could  be 
chiseled  in  marble,  to  a profession — 
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the  noblest  and  the  most  indispensible 
of  all — whose  scope  is  the  widest; 
whose  aim  and  object  has  ever  been, 
and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  the 
most  humane,  the  most  sacred  and  the 
most  loyal  to  the  material  welfare  of 
humanity. 

To  the  assumed  inquiry  from  that 
large  class  who  may  have  thought 
little  upon  a subject  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  them,  as  to  those  who  have 
more  carefully  considered  the  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  briefly  state 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  practice 
of  medicine  cannot  to-day  claim  any 
very  near  approach  to  being  consider- 
ed as  an  exact  science  as  conducted 
and  understood  by  either  of  the  so- 
called  systems  or  schools  of  practice, 
knowm  and  recognized  as  the  “ regu- 
lar,” or  Allopathic,  and  the  “ irregu- 
lar,” or  Homeopathic  methods. 

The  two  being  based  upon  theories 
diametrically  opposite  in  the  cure  of 
disease,  it  follows  that  both  cannot  be 
correct. 

The  “regular”  being  by  far  the 
most  ancient  system  ; having  existed 
for  centuries,  and  to  have  constantly 
increased  in  strength  and  influence, 
as  the  Nestor  of  every  advance,  dis- 
covery and  improvement  of  impor- 
tance in  the  whole  range  of  scientific 
investigation  affecting  the  healing  art; 
is  that  method  to  which  we  properly 
address  ourselves  in  this  discussion — 
and  the  only  school  through  which 
the  practice  of  medicine  can  ever  be- 
come an  exact  science  or  any  ap- 
proach thereto,  so  far  as  it  may  be 


possible  in  the  nature  of  things.  That 
it  still  retains  some  of  the  hereditary 
elements  of  antiquity  and  of  weak- 
ness, entailed  upon  it  during  its 
transition  from  medieval  times  and 
which  the  march  of  progress  has  as 
yet  failed  to  eliminate  therefrom,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
we  are  prone  to  cling  to  the  old  habits 
and  methods  of  thought  and  action — 
under  the  specious  delusion,  .that 
what  filled  the  requirements  of  our 
professional  ancestors  will  answer 
very  well  for  us.  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  this  is 
an  era  of  marvelous  progress  in  all 
departments  and  directions,  and  that 
it  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  that  we  should  automati- 
cally follow  where  our  predecessors 
have  blindly  led. 

The  definition  of  Homeopathy  as 
given  by  German  authorities — where 
this  so-called  system  incubated  with- 
in the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant, and  where  it  is  now  but  little 
more  than  a reminiscence,  is  as  fol- 
lows: “ The  art  of  amusing  the 
patient  while  nature  cures  the  dis- 
ease.” This  method  of  practice, 
“ Similia  sitnilibus  curanter”  which  ap- 
peals to  the  palate  and  to  the  senti- 
ment, rather  than  to  the  reason  of  the 
patient,  may  be  said  to  have  a dis- 
tinct mission  in  pandering  to  the  pre- 
ferences of  a certain  proportion  of 
mortals,  so  constituted  that  they  can 
best  appreciate  that  which  no  human 
intelligence  can  explain  or  compre- 
hend, and  thus  harmlessly  (by  per- 
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mitting  the  patient  to  recover,  if  the 
vital  forces  are  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  disease,  as  is  the  case  in  ninety- 
five  out  of  every  one  hundred  cases  of 
ordinary  sickness)  taking  the  place 
of  some  more  deadly  mysticism,  pos- 
sessing a more  potent  element  of  de- 
struction. The  glory  and  the  insig- 
nificance of  Homeopathy,  pure  and 
simple,  is  in  its  utter  harmlessness 
and  inertness — its  sins  being  those  of 
omission  rather  than  of  commission. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  answer  the 
assumed  question — “Why  is  there  a 
necessity  for  a reformation  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  ?” 

We  answer:  because  that  under 
the  therapeutics  of  the  past  and  of 
to-day,  and  of  the  present  method  of 
prescribing,  the  practice  of  medicine 
by  the  prevailing  methods  can  never 
aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a well-defined 
and  exact  science,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

To  fulfill  the  conditions  requisite 
in  the  counteracting  of  diseased  con- 
ditions, either  in  their  incipiency  or 
in  their  more  chronic  forms,  if  abso- 
lute certainty  is  to  be  approached, 
first  of  all  the  remedies  employed 
must  be  of  absolute  strength,  purity 
and  reliability. 

No  physician  of  intelligence  would 
for  a moment  risk  his  reputation  up- 
on a denial  of  this  proposition,  any 
more  than  he  would  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  purity  and  reliability  can  be 
depended  upon  in  the  filling  of  his 
prescriptions  through  the  ordinary 
channels. 


The  efficacy  of  drugs  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  depends^  upon  the  amount  of 
the  active  principle  contained  therein. 
The  active  principle  may  be  an  alka- 
loid or  a glucoside,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant.  If  it  contains  no 
active  principle,  it  is  inert  as  a heal- 
ing agent.  The  amount  of  this  active 
principle  contained  in  any  given 
quantity  of  any  drug  depends  upon  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  and  of  neces- 
sity varies  greatly,  depending  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  the  drug 
was  obtained,  to  wit:  The  country  or 
locality  where  the  plant  was  grown; 
the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  was 
gathered;  the  character  of  the  season 
during  its  growth,  whether  wet  or 
dry,  cold,  hot  or  temperate;  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  gathered,  cured 
and  cared  for  until  reaching  market 
— conditions  with  others  upon 
which  depends  the  quantity  of  the 
active  principle  therein  contained, 
and  therefore  the  beneficial,  deroga- 
tory or  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
patient. 

The  drug,  in  course  of  time,  reaches 
the  retail  druggists’  shelves — wheth- 
er it  may  be  in  its  original  condition 
or  after  passing  through  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturing  chemist — say 
in  the  form  of  root,  leaf,  bark, 
flowers,  plant  or  powder,  solid  or 
fluid  extract,  tincture,  elixir,  syrup 
or  any  other  obtainable  condition. 

The  druggist,  however  competent 
he  may  be,  can  know  very  little  re- 
garding the  purity,  strength,  relia- 
bility or  efficacy  of  the  drugs  upon 
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his  shelves,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated  and  the  following: 

At  the  time  the  drug  is  called  for 
by  the  doctor’s  prescription,  it  may 
be  ten  weeks  or  ten  years  old,  and 
during  this  time  have  been  subjected 
to  a variety  of  deteriorating  in- 
fluences, such  as  exposure  to  light  or 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere — extremes  of  heat  or  cold, 
moisture  or  dryness. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  drugs,  of  necessity  subjected 
to  these  varying  conditions,  cannot 
be  estimated  from  month  to  month, 
or  year  to  year;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  when  we  also  take  into  account 
the  alarming  extent  to  which  adul- 
teration is  carried  on  through  the 
rapacity  of  unprincipled  dealers  and 
manufacturers;  the  infinitesimal 
chance  of  obtaining  reliable  drugs 
or  reliable  effects  therefrom,  at  once 
becomes  apparent.  The  same  pre- 
scription calling  for  different  ingred- 
ients, filled  to-day  at  one  drug  store, 
and  to-morrow  at  another,  will  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  vary  entirely 
in  therapeutic  effect,  as  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  patients,  who  have  ever 
tried  the  experiment,  wfill  testify.  So 
that  the  element  of  exactness  and 
reliability  as  between  the  doctor  and 
the  patient  is  almost  entirely  re- 
moved; and  little  besides  doubt, 
guess-work  and  chance  remains,  how- 
ever competent  the  doctor  and  drug- 
gist may  be. 

The  patient  is  the  one  who  assumes 
all  the  chances.  The  doctor  receives 


all  the  blame  in  the  case  of  failure 
to  give  relief  or  effect  a cure,  and  the 
druggist  becomes  opulent. 

Another  increasing  evil  and  re- 
proach to  the  prevailing  method  of 
practice — less  fatal  it  may  be  to  our 
patients  than  to  our  Code  of  Ethics 
— is  the  almost  universal  and  indis- 
criminate prescribing  of  proprietary 
and  patented  compounds — mysteri- 
ous in  their  composition  and  unre- 
liable in  their  effects. 

Surely  this  is  a long  step  back- 
wards in  scientific  medication,  and 
one  that  all  who  are  particularly 
captious  regarding  professional  pro- 
prieties and  eclat  should  especially 
frown  upon  with  annihilating  con- 
tempt and  scorn — or  adopt  some 
better  method  of  practice  wherein 
such  expedients  are  not  found  neces- 
sary. 

The  nauseating  and  repulsive  mix- 
tures which  under  our  old  practice  is 
so  often  a serious  hindrance  to  suc- 
cessful treatment,  and  a more  serious 
reproach  to  our  mode  of  treatment, 
is  an  abomination  deserving  only  of 
obsolescence.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  a consideration  that  should  not 
enter  into  the  question  from  a scien- 
tific, therapeutic  or  philosophic  stand- 
point. Practically,  however,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  is  the 
one  consideration  above  all  others 
that  has  served  to  foster  and  perpet- 
uate other  methods,  systems  and  ex- 
pedients of  practice. 

But  were  all  other  difficulties  elim- 
inated, preventing  this  desirable  and 
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important  consummation  of  scientific 
exactness  as  between  the  physician 
and  the  patient,  the  one  fact  of  our 
encumbered  therapeutics  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  advance  the  date 
of  such  an  attaintment,  co-equal  with 
that  of ‘the  millennium. 

With  some  ten  thousand  or  more 
recognized  drugs,  remedies  and  com- 
pounds to  select  from  — good,  bad 
and  indifferent — need  there  be  any 
surprise  that  in  the  treatment  of  a 
given  number  of  cases  or  diseases, 
no  two  physicians,  however  compe- 
tent they  may  be,  without  consulta- 
tion, collusion  or  formulation,  or  the 
direct  interposition  of  some  occult 
power  or  influence,  could,  by  any 
reasonable  probability,  treat  the  same 
case  or  condition  in  the  same  scien- 
tific (?)  manner. 

For  each  disease  there  are  an  end- 


less and  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  remedies  and  treatments,  ad- 
vised and  recommended  by  an  endless 
and  constantly  increasing  number  of 
authors,  writers  and  teachers,  all 
alike  positive  and  persistent  in  the 
advocacy  of  their  own  particular 
ideas  and  theories  — which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  based  upon 
personal  experience.  Thus  it  is  that 
confusion,  uncertainty  and  skepticism 
naturally  take  possession  of  the  in- 
experienced seeker  after  the  best  way, 
until  by  some  process  of  reasoning 
or  election,  or  possibly  in  time,  by 
experience,  he  forms  an  opinion  of 
his  own,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of 
value  to  his  patrons.  We  now  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  remedy — 
Dosimetry. 

J.  Edward  MacNeill. 


(7b  be  continued.') 
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DOSIMETRY  IN  COLORADO. 

DR.  JOSEPH  EDWARD  MACNEILL. 


We  call  attention  to  a paper  in  this 
issue  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Mac- 
Neill,  of  Denver,  Col.,  upon  “The 
Necessity  for  Reformation  in  the 
Practice  of  Medicine.” 

The  impartial  reader  will  see  both 
in  the  matter  and  manner  of  the 
Doctor  that  his  ancient  Scotch  blood 
is  warm  in  the  cause  he  has  so  ably 
espoused,  and  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
reformation,  if  not  revolution,  in 
the  practice  of  a profession  that  more 
nearly  than  any  other  concerns  the 
well-being  of  the  human  family. 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  clan  of 
MacNeill,  as  the  source  of  the  Doc- 
tor’s lineage,  which  he  is  able  to 
trace  backward  to  the  Clan-war-days 
of  Scotland.  We  are  told  that  the 
MacNeill?  are  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cepts  of  the  West  Highlands,  and  at 
a very  early  period  were  divided  into 
two  great  families,  one  in  county 
Argyle  and  the  other  in  Inverness. 
The  old  crest  was  an  arm  in  armor 
holding  in  the  hand  a dagger. 

In  these  piping  limes  of  peace  the 
scalpel  has  usurped  the  place  of  the 
dagger  in  the  hand,  and  a MacNeill 
— the  profession  of  arras  supple- 


mented by  another  whose  victories 
may  be  none  the  less  renowned  be- 
cause they  are  achieved  in  intellect- 
ual tournaments.  Thus  Dr.  MacNeill 
is  bending  his  great  energies — ener- 
gies that  in  the  old  times  in  the  old 
world  justified  his  clan’s  motto, 
Vincere  vel  vori. 

He  was  born  Februar}^  2d,  1837,  in 
Andover,  Vermont.  His  father  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin  when  the  son 
was  one  year  old,  being  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  now  famous 
summer  resort,  Waukesha.  I am 
indebted  to  the  pen  of  a prominent 
journalist  for  these  facts:  As  a boy 

he  had  the  advantage  of  a free  open- 
air  life  with  such  healthful  occupa- 
tion as  was  afforded  by  the  active 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises  of  his  father.  He 
showed  great  mental  activity,  and, 
after  a preliminary  period  of  school- 
ing, was  finall}'  sent  to  Lawrence 
University,  at  Appleton,  Wis.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law.  But  this  did  not  fur- 
nish the  kind  of  held  best  suited  to 
his  ambition,  so,  in  the  year  i860,  we 
find  him  in  Chicago  in  its  largest 
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banking  house,  that  of  Solomon 
Sturgis  & Sons,  where  he  remained 
until  entering  the  army  as  acting 
paymaster,  some  two  years  later. 
Returning  to  Chicago  after  the  war, 
he  again  took  up  mercantile  pursuits 
and  had  some  years  of  active  busi- 
ness life  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
that  city. 

Following  the  great  fire  of  1871, 
he  united  with  some  of  the  prominent 
business  men  of  that  city  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  “Chicago  Silver 
Smelting  and  Refining  Works,”  for 
the  reduction  of  silver  and  lead  ore 
from  Colorado,  Utah,  etc.,  which  en- 
terprise was  abandoned  in  1874,  the 
times  and  place  being  unfavorable 
to  its  successful  prosecution. 

In  1875  occurred  one  of  those  de- 
plorably sad  domestic  afflictions — as 
unaccountable  as  unexpected — that 
was  destined  to  change  the  whole 
course  of  his  subsequent  career. 
Summoned  home  after  a few  days 
absence  in  an  adjoining  State,  he 
reached  there  only  to  find  it  a place 
of  desolation  and  sorrow  from  the 
sudden  and  appalling  death  of  an 
idolized  wife  and  her  infant  child. 

Tracing  her  death  unmistakably  to 
the  incompetence  of  her  attending 
physician,  called  in  the  emergency, 
with  a heroism  born  of  despair,  and 
under  the  greatest  discouragements, 
the  decision  was  soon  made  to  carry 
out  the  expressed  wish  of  his  sainted 
wife  that  he  should  become  a 
physician  in  the  event  of  her  death. 


which  she  foretold  with  prophetic 
clearness. 

The  following  three  years  he  devo- 
ted day  and  night  to  the  study  of 
that  profession,  taking  his  first  di- 
ploma from  the  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1878. 

He  practiced  his  profession  the  two 
years  following  in  Manston,  Wis.,  re- 
turning to  Chicago  in  1880,  where  he 
remained  until  1885,  when  failing 
health  necessitated  a change  of  cli- 
m.ate.  Colorado  was  decided  upon, 
and  in  roughing  it  at  the  mines,  in 
which  himself  and  friends  were  inter- 
ested, health  was  fully  regained. 
Four  years  ago  he  decided  to  come 
to  Denver  and  again  take  up  profes- 
sional work.  Here  his  practice  has 
steadily  increased,  fully  keeping  pace 
with  his  increasing  fame  as  a remark- 
ably successful  physician  and  sur- 
geon. 

That  which  has  brought  to  Dr. 
MacNeill  his  more  extended  fame  is 
his  able  championship  of  the  new 
method  of  practice  known  as  the 
“ Dosimetric  ” method,  which  he  will 
more  fully  explain  to  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  in  our  next  issue. 

After  careful  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  that  subject  he  decided  some 
few  years*ago  to  adopt  it,  since  when 
he  has  continued  to  practice  and  ad- 
vocate the  method  with  great  success 
and  zeal,  and  is  recognized  as  the 
ablest  and  most  conspicuous  cham- 
pion of  that  method  of  practice  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  appearance  in  the  New  York 
Dosi7?ietric  Medical  Revieiv  in  July, 
1890,  of  Dr.  MacNeill’s  famous 
article  “Reformation  in  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,”  and  its  re-publication 
in  various  medical  journals  in  this 
and  foreign  countries,  and  also  in 
pamphlet  form,  called  forth  a sur- 
prising amount  of  intelligent  com- 
ment, and  was  wonderfully  effective 
in  widely  extending  Dosimetry 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

For  this  and  further  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  Dosimetry,  Dr. 
MacNeill  received  the  thanks  of  Dr. 
Burggraeve,  of  Ghent,  the  great 
author  and  founder  of  the  method, 
and  the  diploma  of  the  “Institut  Dosi- 
metrique,”  of  Paris. 

Dr.  MacNeilTs  career  excited  early 
attention  in  England,  and  at  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  Sir  Henry  V. 
Goold,  Baronet,  the  president,  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  “ Society  of 
Science,  Letters  and  Art,”  London, 
receiving  its  diploma.  He  was  also 
elected  a member  of  the  London 
Dosimetric  Society. 


We  are  sure  still  further  honors  as 
the  reward  of  exceptional  success 
await  one  whose  knowledge  of  his 
profession  keeps  pace  with  his  extra- 
ordinary zeal. 

Dr.  Waldron,  the  able  and  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  New  York  Dosi- 
ifietric  Medical  Review,  says  of  Dr. 
MacNeill,  that  in  Medical  Polemics, 
Dosimetry  has  not  his  equal — a writer 
of  great  force,  clearness  and  pungen- 
cy; his  articles  attract  attention  and 
carry  conviction  by  their  boldness 
and  sincerity.  Many  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  old  school  applaud  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  radical  defects  in  the  old 
methods  of  practice,  which  those  less 
fearless  of  criticism  dare  not  openly 
assail,  and  encouraged  by  his  able 
leadership,  are  adopting  “Dosimetry” 
in  large  numbers. 

Dr.  MacNeill  has  a large  and  in- 
creasing clientage  among  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  people  in  the 
State,  many  of  whom  come  to  him 
from  long  distances.  He  is  one  of  the 
Board  of  Pension  Examining  Sur- 
geons for  this  section. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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ZERMATT,  SWITZERLAND. 

MR.  sessions’  summer  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


Our  ride  from  Bouveret,  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  so  early  in  the 
morning  was  a delight.  We  take  cars 
for  Martigny,  where  the  carriages  go 
over  the  “ Tete  de  Noire”  for  Cha- 
mouny  and  Mont  Blanc,  and  up  the 
Rhone  valley  to  Visp,  where  we  take 
horses  for  a ride  of  four  hours  to  St. 
Nicholas,  and  four  hours  by  wagons 
to  Zermatt.  We  follow  the  Visp  val- 
ley. The  river,  which  comes  from 
the  numerous  glaciers,  is  a rapid, 
roaring  glacier  stream,  which  attracts 
our  attention  continually,  as  do  the 
numerous  waterfalls  running  down 
the  mountain  sides.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  see  the  little  patches  of 
ground  which  the  peasants  have  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  grapes,  with 
here  and  there  little  patches  of  pota- 
toes and  barley;  their  chalets  are 
built  on  high  mountain  sides  ; one 
wonders  how  the  people  who  inhabit 
these  ever  reach  them  without  being 
pulled  up  with  ropes.  Two  or  three 
Catholic  churches  painted  white 
stand  out  on  the  high  mountain  side 
as  a beacon  of  worship  to  the  peas- 
ants, and  look,  from  the  valley  below, 
as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach 
them;  but  the  peasants  are  very  de- 
4 


vout,  and  I have  no  doubt  are  on 
hand  to  worship  at  the  proper  time. 

After  riding  four  hours  on  horse- 
back we  stop  over  night  at  Saint 
Nicholas,  and  in  the  morning  take 
wagons  for  Zermatt,  and  soon  reach 
the  snow-capped  Weisshorn  and  the 
glacier,  which  we  can  hardly  see  for 
the  clouds  which  overspread  it;  but 
the  clouds  break  away  for  a little 
while  and  we  get  a view  of  the  first 
glacier  of  the  Alps.  We  stop  at  the 
Weisshorn  Hotel  long  enough  to  pick 
a few  wild  strawberries,  and  pass  on 
through  the  *thrifty-looking  Swiss 
villages  with  chalets  built  of  logs,  un- 
til we  come  in  view  of  the  little  Mat- 
terhorn. Very  little  seems  to  grow 
here;  it  is  amusing  to  see  with  what 
affection  and  interest  the  good  house- 
wife watches  the  cow,  the  few  sheep 
and  goats,  and  their  products,  as  this 
seems  to  be  all  they  have  to  live  upon. 
Cheese,  milk  and  potatoes  are  their 
main  support.  The  cow  is  one  of  the 
family,  and  is  cared  for  with  great 
affection.  The  stables,  or  rather  the 
places  for  storing  provisions,  are 
built  on  poles  or  four  wooden  posts, 
and  are  covered  with  large  stone 
slabs,  upon  which  the  building  rests. 
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This  is  to  secure  what  is  stored  inside 
from  mice  or  rats,  as  they  can  only 
get  up  to  the  flat  stone,  The  roofs  of 
all  the  houses  are  covered  with  flat 
stones  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow, 
and,  sometimes  under  the  houses  are 
the  barns  for  the  cattle. 

The  road  leads  through  the  villages 
in  a narrow  path,  so  narrow  that  only 
one  one-horse  wagon  can  pass.  A 
little  narrow  railroad  is  being  built 
along  the  winding  stream,  which  will 
take  away  a good  deal  of  the  pictur- 
esqueness of  the  ride  and  I am  glad  I 
came  before  it  is  finished  and  in  op- 
eration. The  little  Swiss  mill,  run  by 
water  from  the  glacier  stream  which 
comes  down  the  mountain  sides,  is 
picturesque,  and  I wish  I was  an  ama- 
teur photographer  so  that  I could 
take  it  and  many  others  of  beaut}’’  and 
grandeur. 

Our  eight  hours’  ride  is  refreshing 
after  so  many  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road travel.  The  freshness  of  the 
mountain  air  as  it  comes  through  the 
pines,  and  the  swift  running  streams, 
and  the  sun  as  it  comes  through  the 
clouds  shining  on  the  hillsides,  is  a 
delight  to  one  loving  nature.  One 
wants  to  be  alone  to  muse  over  it,  to 
think  of  God  and  His  glorious  pro- 
vision for  all  our  longings  and  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature. 

When  we  returned  the  Weisshorn 
was  in  full  view,  and  the  high  moun- 
tains of  white  snow  and  ice  was  a de- 
light as  we  take  a last  look  at  this 
lovely  region.  It  is  about  1,500  feet 
high. 


We  come  in  sight  of  Zermatt,  about 
the  only  spot  in  Switzerland  of  special 
interest  that  we  have  not  visited. 
The  village  and  scenery  were  disap- 
pointing, only  the  Matterhorn,  with 
its  horn  reaching  heavenwards,  was 
especially  interesting.  The  village 
with  a few  houses  and  narrow  streets 
is  not  worth  noticing.  Two  or  three 
hotels  are  here  to  accomodate  the  nu- 
merous visitors. 

AVe  soon  got  our  breakfast  and 
start  off  for  a four  hours’  walk  up  to 
the  top  of  the  Corner  Grat,  about 

10.000  feet  high.  We  have  tried  al- 
most all  ways  of  travel  since  we  left 
home,  and  now  we  come  to  a very  in- 
dependent way,  and  taking  our  alpine 
stock,  we  start  off  rather  too  briskly 
to  come  out  well  on  the  “home 
stretch.’’  Vie  are  glad  enough  to  get 
to  the  hotel  on  the  Riffel  Alps — over 

7.000  feet  high — where  our  view  of 
the  snow  mountains  is  very  fine.  A 
Frenchman  points  out  to  me  the 
Weisshorn  and  a half  dozen  other 
mountains  and  glaciers.  Farther  on 
there  is  another  hotel,  about  8,500  teet 
high,  the  Riffelberg.  We  pass  on  to 
Corner  Grat;  all  the  way  looking 
back  at  the  glorious  scenery. 

I choose  to  leave  “ Will  ” and  go  off 
alone  around  the  Corner  Grat,  passing 
near  the  Corner  Glacier  with  the 
snowy  peaks  almost  within  a stone’s 
throw.  The  snow  is  white  and  glis- 
tening, and  the  scene  enchanting.  I 
almost  crawl  along  over  the  rocky 
precipices,  until  I catch  a splendid 
view  of  Monte  Rosa,  which  rises  al- 
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most  perpendicular  9,000  feet.  The 
snow  is  deep  and  purely  white,  and 
the  Corner  Glacier  comes  down  from 
it,  and  several  other  estuaries  are 
seen.  The  glacier,  as  seen  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  looks  like  a 
large  stream  frozen  and  covered  over 
with  white  snow.  We  had  Monte 
Rosa  a few  years  ago  from  the  other 
side  as  we  passed  down  the  Simplon 
Pass  into  Italy.  We  retrace  our  steps 
as  rapidly  as  safety  will  permit,  and 
finish  the  ascent  of  the  Corner  Grat; 
we  get  a spendid  view  at  sunset  of  a 
long  range  of  snow  mountains,  ex- 
tending for  miles  all  around  Mount 
Corner  Grat.  I had  been  disappoint- 
ed until  now  in  the  scenery,  and 
thought  that  from  Rigi  far  superior 
with  the  Obernese  Alps  all  around 
it;  but  this  is  by  far  the  grandest 
view,  bringing  the  snow  mountains 
much  nearer  to  your  vision;  you  come 
suddenly  upon  the  whole  range;  as 
you  ascend  the  mountain  you  only 
see  one  side,  but  all  at  once,  when 
you  reach  the  summit,  the  whole 
panorama  bursts  upon  your  view, 
with  the  Matterhorn  towering  above 
all,  14,704  feet  high.  Some  men  could 
be  seen  upon  the  Matterhorn,  but  I 
did  not  care  to  take  time  and  trouble 
merely  for  the  name,  as  the  view  was 
no  better  than  we  had  witnessed. 

Many  thrilling  accounts  are  given 
by  settlers  in  this  region  of  the  loss 
of  life  in  attempting  the  ascent;  but 
it  seems  to  be  of  common  occurence. 
Prof.  Tyndall,  I think,  made  the  as- 
cent in  1868. 


We  walk  rapidly  down  to  the  Rif- 
fel.  Alp  Hotel,  and  not  finding  our 
companion,  we  get  a cup  of  tea  and 
watch  the  sunset  as  it  throws  its  rays 
over  the  mountains  after  it  had  dis- 
appeared from  view.  Soon  the  moon 
came  up  over  the  hotel  at  Riffelberg: 
it  looked  like  a grand  illumination 
on  top  of  the  hotel;  I got  up  several 
times  in  the  night  to  look  out  upon 
the  snow  mountains  by  moonlight. 
At  half  past  four,  a.  m.,  I start  down 
the  mountain  by  way  of  Corner 
Glacier  and  its  gorges,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Matterhorn  where  the 
Visp  river  is  formed.  My  traveling 
companion  has  been  a little  anxious 
about  me  until  I had  telegraphed 
him.  I suffered  from  cold,  the  7th 
day  of  August,  until  the  sun  had 
risen  sufficiently  to  warm^  the  atmos- 
phere. I have  been  delighted  with 
my  long-wished  for  visit  to  Zermatt. 
The  railroad  when  finished  will  take 
away  one  of  the  picturesque  attrac- 
tions in  the  tour  to  Zermatt.  I be- 
lieve that  a pleasure  attained  under 
difficulties  always  gives  us  the  most 
happiness.  I got  back  to  Vevey  in 
time  to  witness  an  illumination  of  the 
fest  and  to  see  the  last  day’s  grand 
scenic  floral  display,  and  to  hear  the 
music  from  2,000  performer;  there 
were  choruses  and  solos  and  bands 
of  martial  and  instrumental  music. 
The  whole  was  on  a grand  scale, 
with  12,000  spectators  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  space  for  the  per- 
formers was  about  200  by  300  feet. 
The  decoration,  arches  of  flower,  and 
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bouquets,  which  each  girl  carried, 
was  immense.  The  dances  of  the 
peasant  girls  and  boys,  with  the 
arches  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  the 
waltzers  passing  between  them,  and 
the  grand  procession  of  all,  with  ox- 
en, cows,  sheep,  goats,  etc.,  following 
around  the  amphitheatre,  was  one  of 
the  grandest  displays  the  world  has 
produced,  so  they  say. 

We  stopped  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
just  out  of  the  city;  it  has  large 
grounds,  with  trees  and  flowers;  after 
our  noon  lunch  we  heard  firing  of 
cannon  and  music,  and  behold,  the 
whole  fest  were  marching  into  the 
grounds  for  a picnic  on  the  closing 
day.  They  scattered  through  the 
grounds,  under  the  shade  trees;  a 
dray  load  of  wine  bottles  was  brought, 
and  they  were  treated  to  all  they 
wanted  to  drink,  without  any  appar- 
ent effect  but  to  make  them  jolly  and 
in  good  spirits;  among  so  man}"  I 
supposed  some  would  take  too  much; 
but  I suppose  it  was  their  daily  habit 
to  drink  the  native  wines,  which  do 


not  seem  to  be  strong,  but  a little 
sour  and  palatable.  All  were  order- 
ly, and  there  was  even  no  loud  or 
boisterous  talking.  When  they  got 
through  the  picnic,  each  band  and 
chorus  society  and  dancers  came  in 
front  of  the  hotel  and  gave  some  of 
their  best  music  and  dancing  before 
they  passed  * into  the  procession. 
About  the  grounds  were  the  oxen, 
cows,  sheep  and  goats  feeding;  they 
seemed  to  have  been  trained,  and 
were  easily  controlled. 

We  seemed  to  have  come  upon  var- 
ious national  fetes;  as  for  instance, 
the  Derby  races,  England;  the  bull- 
fight, in  Spain;  Corpus  Christi  day, 
in  Spain;  French  national  holidays, 
which  is  similar  to  our  4th  of  July; 
regatta  in  honor  of  the  queen,  in 
Venice;  and  this  fest,  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent nations  as  they  appear  on  their 
holidays. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 
Zermatt,  Switzerland,  Aug.  7,  1889. 
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No  name  stands  higher  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  law  and  equity  courts 
throughout  the  Northwest  than  that 
of  Edwin  W.  Toole,  of  Montana.  His 
name  appears  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Supreme  Court  reports  of  Mon- 
tana— in  almost  the  first  case — and 
from  that  time  few  important  cases 
that  have  ever  been  tried  in  Montana 
lacked  the  weight  of  Mr.  Toole’s  abili- 
ty, on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
briefs  that  appear  in  the  reports  of 
the  cases  decided  by  that  court,  in 
which  his  interpretations  of  the  law 
are  reflected,  are  alone  a crystallized 
thesaurus  of  sound  legal  doctrines. 
He  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
bar  of  the  State,  there  being  only  one 
other  to  dispute^  the  honor  with  him, 
in  the  person  of  W.  W.  Dixon,  of 
Butte  City. 

Edwin  Warren  Toole  was  born  in 
Savannah,  Mo.,  March  24,  1839.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the 
common  schools  in  Savannah,  and  in 
Shelby  county,  Kentucky.  He  was  a 
student  at  Masonic  College,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  at  the  close  of  that 
institution,  and,  with  Hon.  Stephen 
B.  Elkins,  represented  the  Philologian 
Society  in  its  annual  discussion  with 
the  Erodelphians. 


He  went  to  Denver  in  1863,  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  a 
short  time,  and  came  to  Montana  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  He  located  at 
Virginia  City,  and  again  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law.  He  v/as  in  Vir- 
ginia City  during  the  stirring  days  of 
the  Vigilantes,  but  was  not  a member 
of  the  commitee,  and  took  no  active 
part  in  their  deliberations  or  move- 
ments, save  to  contribute  in  assisting 
in  the  apprehension  and  suppression 
of  the  lawless  element  then  infesting 
the  country.  He  moved  to  Helena 
in  1865,  where  he  has  been  constantly 
engaged  in  the  practice  since. 

Mr.  Toole  was  nominated  in  1872 
for  delegate  in  Congress  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial Democratic  Convention  after 
a warm  and  excited  canvass,  in  which 
he  defeated  James  M.  Cavanaugh.  He 
made  an  able  and  vigorous  campaign, 
but  was  defeated  owing  to  a disaf- 
fection in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  contest  in  the  conven- 
tion. He  has  never  been  a candidate 
for  any  office  since,  and  undoubtedly 
owes  much  of  his  success  as  a lawyer 
to  the  exclusive  attention  he  has  de- 
voted to  his  profession  since  that 
time.  He  has  always  been  a Demo- 
crat, but  is  broad  and  liberal  in  his 
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political  sentiments  as  he  is  in  all  his 
feelings  and  sympathies. 

As  a well-equipped,  trained,  logi- 
cal, comprehensive  lawyer,  Mr.  Toole 
has  few  equals  at  the  bar  of  any 
State.  Before  a jury  he  is  unsurpass- 
ed for  his  earnest,  candid,  impressive 
eloquence;  his  clear,  succinct  state- 
ments; his  logical  and  irresistible 
conclusions.  The  average  juryman 
will  not  believe  him  capable  of  mis- 
representation or  deception.  But  it 
is  in  the  exposition  of  the  cold,  aus- 
tere and  rigid  principles  of  the  law 
before  the  higher  courts,  that  the  lu- 
minous powers  of  his  mind  are  un- 
covered. Studious  in  habit  almost 
to  asceticism,  of  profound  and 
thoughtful  mental  grasp,  he  presents 
his  arguments  with  a lucidity  and 
thoroughness  which  leaves  nothing 
unsaid.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
trial  of  either  civil  or  criminal  mat- 
ters, and  in  addition  to  his  extensive 
civil  practice,  there  has  been  no  great 
criminal  trial  in  the  State  for  the  past 
25  years  in  which  he  has  not  been  re- 
tained. There  was  a period  of  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  during  which  he 
never  lost  a criminal  case.  This  is  a 
remarkable  record.  He  stands  pre- 
eminent in  every  branch  of  the  law, 
and  among  the  members  of  the  bar 
of  Montana  his  opinions  are  accepted 
as  unimpeachable.  In  fact,  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Toole’s  life  as  a lawyer,  is 
the  history  of  Montana’s  jurispru- 
dence. No  member  of  the  bar,  aside 
from  Senator  W.  F.  Sanders,  has 
traveled  over  the  State  as  much  as 


Mr.  Toole,  or  is  better  acquainted 
with  its  history  and  topography.  He 
is  a staunch  friend  of  Helena  and  of 
Montana  generally.  He  is  interested 
in  and  carrying  on  mining  in  most  of 
the  principal  mining  camps  of  the 
State.  He  also  owns,  among  other 
Helena  property,  the  north  25  feet  of 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  build- 
ing in  Helena,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  expend  money  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  solid  business  blocks 
which  have  been  erected  in  Helena  in 
the  past  four  years. 

Mr.  Toole’s  success  as  a law}'er  is 
due  as  much  to  his  strong  personal- 
ity as  to  his  unquestioned  ability. 
His  friends  are  among  all  classes, 
and  the  ablest  services  he  has  ever 
rendered  have  been  those  wherein  he 
has  espoused^  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  without  compensation. 
It  can  be  said  of  him  that  which  is 
seldom  said  of  any  man  whose  repu- 
tation and  character  are  a part  of  the 
history  of  a people,  that  after  a quar- 
ter of  a century  amid  the  clash  and 
strife  of  law  courts,  without  the  sac- 
rifice of  a single  individual  convic- 
tion, he  has  not  a personal  enemy  in 
all  the  broad  domain  of  his  adopted 
State.  His  honesty  and  integrity 
have  become  proverbial  throughout 
the  State,  and  his  name  is  never  men- 
tioned without  respect.  His  peerless 
reputation  as  a lawyer,  and  a man 
who  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  Montana’s 
history,  around  which  is  entwined 
the  loyal  devotion  of  its  people,  and 
the  bar  of  Montana  is  especially  in- 
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debted  to  Mr.  Toole,  as  one  of  its 
leaders,  for  a standard  of  excellence 
which,  as  long  as  it  may  be  maintain- 
ed, will  always  assure  to  its  members 
the  very  highest  standing  among  the 
legal  fraternity  of  the  west.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  never  reached 
a conclusion  without  the  most  care- 
ful and  searching  investigation  and 
analysis,  and  that  having  arrived  at 
it,  he  never  yielded  his  conviction 
nor  wavered  in  it. 

Mr.  Toole  has  associated  with  him 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  jr.,  a young  man  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  his  profession, 
of  splendid  natural  talents  and  abili- 
ty, w^ho  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  him  in  his  extensive  practice,  and 
of  whom  he  is  justly  prourt.  The 
firm  are  at  this  time  retained  as  sen- 
ior counsel  in  Montana  for  the  heirs 
of  Andrew  J.  Davis,  the  late  Butte 
City  millionaire,  in  the  contest  over 
the  will  of  Mr.  Davis.  The  determi- 


nation of  the  case  involves  the  distri- 
bution of  an  estate  aggregating  ten 
millions  of  dollars.*  Col.  R.  G.  Inger- 
soll  and  Nathaniel  Meyer,  of  New 
York,  are  associated  with  Toole  & 
Wallace  and  other  eminent  Montana 
counsel  in  the  case.  Mr.  Toole  has 
been  the  attorney  of  the  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Helena,  of  which  ex-Gov. 
S.  T.  Hauser  is  president,  since  its  or- 
ganization, and  has  been  its  unflinch- 
ing friend,  and  has  doubtless  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  the  sig- 
nal success  of  that  great  financial  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Toole  has  realized  a fortune 
from  his  practice,  and  has  invested  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  the  de- 
velopment of  mines,  -from  which 
source  he  derives  a good  income. 
He  is  a senior  brother  of  the  present 
Governor  of  Montana,  Joseph  K. 
Toole. 

C.  P.  Connolly. 
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CHICAGO  PRIOR  TO  1840. 


X. 


In  1839,  Chicago — a city  of  4,000 
people — was  doggedly  dragging  it- 
self from  the  slough  of  hard  times. 
A pen  picture  of  the  place  at  that 
time  would  be  something  like  this: 
The  North  Side  had  a fringe  of  ware- 
houses, packing  houses  and  foundries 
along  the  river,  with  a considerable 
number  of  residences  beyond.  On 
that  side  also — on  Illinois  street — to- 
wards the  lake  was  the  most  preten- 
tious church  edifice  in  Chicago — the 
only  brick  one.  This  was  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church — a gothic  struc- 
ture, well  fenced  and  provided  within 
with  massive  mahogany  furniture.  It 
was  quite  generally  known  locally  as 
Kinzie’s  church,  because  John  H. 
Kinzie  had  been  its  chief  patron  and 
continued  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
its  welfare. 

The  distillery,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  town,  was  located  a few 
hundred  feet  east  of  the  church.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  slope  from  the 
river  had  not  been  covered  over  very 
thickly  with  dwellings, but  the  streets 
had  been  fairly  graded  and  improved. 

The  old  Dearborn  street  bridge 


having  been  demolished,  there  was, 
at  that  time  (1839),  no  way  of  passing 
from  the  south  side  to  the  north  side 
of  the  town  except  by  ferry.  The 
warehouse  owners  and  operators  of 
the  “ North  Side”  were  put  to  great 
inconvenience  on  this  account,because 
the  grain  and  produce  of  various 
kinds  brought  to  Chicago  from  the 
countr}^  west  and  south  had  to  be 
ferried  across  to  reach  the  North  Side 
warehouses.  When  the  farmers  came 
into  the  South  Side  with  their  prairie 
schooners,  and  other  kinds  of  farm 
wagons  loaded  with  grain,  it  required 
an  extra  inducement  to  get  them  to 
cross  the  river  on  the  ferry  boats. 
There  was  a floating  bridge  of  logs 
across  the  south  branch  of  the  river, 
on  Lake  street,  which  gave  the  farm- 
ers from  all  of  the  most  productive 
country,  directly  tributary  to  Chicago, 
easy  entree  into  the  southern  division 
of  the  city,  while  the  northern  division 
was  practically  cut.  off  from  this 
trade.  The  south  side  residents,  busi- 
ness men  and  property  owners,  were 
of  course  reasonabh’'  well  satisfied 
with  this  condition  of  affairs,  but  the 
citizens  of  “North  Chicago”  were 
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ardently  desirous  of  being  linked  to 
their  south  side  neighbors  by  some- 
thing more  satisfactory  than  the  old 
scows  which  plied  back  and  forth 
across  the  river  at  Dearborn  and 
Clark  streets.  They  accordingly  be- 
gan an  agitation  of  the  matter  of 
building  a substantial  bridge — so  ar- 
ranged that  it  should  not  interfere 
with  navigation  — across  the  river, 
either  on  Dearborn  or  Clark  street. 
In  the  year  1840  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  first 
floating  swing  bridge  ever  construct- 
ed in  the  west,  was  thrown  across 
Chicago  river  on  Clark  street. 

The  south  division  of  the  town 
was  at  that  time — as  it  is  now — the 
trade  centre  of  Chicago.  There  were 
manufactories  along  the  “ South 
Branch,”  wharves  and  stage  landings, 
and  a few  warehouses  on  South 
Water  street;  a number  of  hotels  and 
quite  a solid  array  of  brick  and  wood- 
en stores  on  Lake  street.  There  was 
a row  of  “store  buildings  ” in  ruins 
on  the  north  side  of  Lake  street  east 
of  Dearborn,  where  the  first  Tremont 
House  had  been  one  of  the  buildings 
destroyed  by  fire  in  October.  The 
“Saloon  Building” — which  it  must 
always  be  remembered,  was  not  a 
building  given  up  to  dram  shops,  an 
idea  which  might  be  conveyed  to  one 
familiar  only  with  the  modern  misuse 
of  the  word  saloon — looked  upon  at 
that  time  as  a handsome  structure, 
and  largely  given  up  to  public  uses, 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Lake 
streets,  and  there  were  other  busi- 


ness blocks  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a much  older  city.  Ran- 
dolph was  a fair  business  street,  and 
boasted  the  little  brick  court-house, 
also.  Washington  was  more  a resi- 
dence street,  and  also  claimed  the 
Methodist  church,  on  the  corner  of 
Clark  (whither  it  had  been  removed 
from  the  North  Side).  South  of 
Washington,  on  Clark,  was  the  First 
Presbyterian  church.  The  Baptists 
worshipped  in  a building  which  was 
formerly  a workshop.  Madison  street 
was  thought  to  be  rather  far  out  on 
the  prairie,  and  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 
church,  at  the  corner  of  Michigan 
avenue  and  Madison  street,  was  con- 
sidered by  many  of  the  parishioners 
to  be  so  far  out  of  the  way  that  they 
refused  to  worship  in  it.  Between 
the  church  and  Fort  Dearborn  were 
a few  buildings,  the  fort  itself  being 
occupied  only  by  several  army 
officers. 

The  harbor  improvements  were  at 
a standstill  and  were  visible  only  in 
the  partially  completed  piers,  which 
the  government  had  been  pushing 
out  into  the  lake  after  the  new  shore 
lines  which  were  being  extended  by 
continual  deposits  of  sand.  At  this 
time  the  artificial  channel  had  not 
only  been  closed  but  the  sand-bar  had 
extended  far  beyond  its  entrance.  So 
that  the  port  of  Chicago  found  her- 
self in  the  very  interesting  situation 
of  having  herself  shut  up  the  natural 
mouth  of  her  river  (which  was  for- 
merly at  Madison  street)  and  of  hav- 
ing her  artificial  mouth  shut  up  by 
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nature.  And,  further,  Congress  would 
not  listen  to  her  prayer  for  further 
appropriations  that  she  might  have  a 
harbor.  The  Goose  Island  ship  yard 
might  well  be  in  despair. 

The  principal  streets  had  been 
graded  or  as  it  was  called  in  those 
days,  “turnpiked.”  That  is  to  sa)' 
they  were  simply  thrown  up  as  coun- 
try roads.  This  of  course  was  a slight 
improvement  on  the  streets  as  they 
were  originally  laid  out,  but,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  Chicago  had  a well 
improved  roadway  “prior  to  1840,’’ 
or  in  fact  within  several  years  there- 
after. In  his  History  of  Chicago, 
Hon.  Wm.  Bross — one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Chicago,  who  died  in  1890 — wrote, 
that  there  were  no  pavements  in  the 
city  in  1848.  “In  the  spring,”  said 
he,  “they  would  be  simply  impas- 
sible. I have  at  different  times  seen 
empty  wagons  and  dra}^s  stuck  on 
Lake  and  Water  streets,  on  every 
block  between  Wabash  avenue  and 
the  river.  Of  course  there  was  little 
or  no  business  doing,  for  the  people 
of  the  city  could  not  get  about  much, 
and  the  people  of  the  country  could 
not  get  in  to  do  it.  As  the  clerks  had 
nothing  to  do,  they  would  exercise 
their  wits  by  putting  boards  from 
dry  goods  boxes  in  the  holes  from 
which  drays  and  wagons  had  been 
dug  out,  with  significant  signs  paint- 
ed on  them,  such  as:  ‘ No  bottom 
here,’  or  ‘The  shortest  road  to 
China.’  Sometimes  one  board  would 
be  nailed  across  another  and  an  old 
hat  and  coat  fixed  on  it,  with  the 


notice  ‘ On  his  way  to  the  lower  re- 
gions,’ attached.  In  fact  there  was 
no  end  of  the  fun,  and  jokes  of  the 
boys  of  that  day — some  were  of  lar- 
ger growth — were  without  number.” 

In  the  foregoing  quotation  from 
Mr.  Bross’  History,  what  one  may 
properly  term  the  primitive  condition 
of  the  streets  of  Chicago  is  aptly  de- 
scribed, and  perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
city  has  at  the  present  time  more  miles 
of  splendid  drives  and  boulevards  than 
any  city  in  the  United  States,  speaks 
as  loud  as  any  other  for  the  enter- 
prise and  energy  of  its  citizens. 

Speaking  of  the  streets  of  Chicago 
it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  those  who  gave  them 
their  names.  The  boundary  streets 
of  the  original  town  were  named 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Kinzie  and 
Dearborn.  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,'  General  Henry 
Dearborn  and  John  Kinzie  were  the 
individuals  who  were  thus  honored, 
and  the  fact  that  Kinzie  was  the 
“father  of  Chicago,”  was  perhaps 
deemed  a good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  associating  his  name  with  that  of 
the  father  of  his  country  in  this  way. 
The  early  attachment  of  Jefferson’s 
name  to  a street  running* north  and 
south,  spoiled,  in  a measure,  the  sym- 
metry of  a system  adopted  in  later 
years,  which  was  designed  to  be  a per- 
petual object  lesson  in  American  his- 
tory. Beginning  with  Washington 
street,  and  going  south,  a stranger  in 
the  Chicago  of  to-day  will  note  the 
fact  that  the  streets  running  east  and 
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west  are  named  after  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  in  pretty  nearly 
the  order  of  their  succession.  Jeffer- 
son, who  should  have  come  next  to 
Adams,  is  left  out,  because,  as  already 
stated,  a street  in  another  part  of  the 
city  had  been  named  after  him  before 
this  system  was  thought  of.  Madison 
comes  next  to  Washington.  Then 
comes  Monroe,  Adams,  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  Harrison,  Polk  and  Taylor  in 
their  order,  and  beyond  this  the 
streets  have  been  numbered,  as  Presi- 
dents were  not  being  made  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  demands  for 
names  for  new  thoroughfares.  Tyler 
and  Filmore  were  both  ignored. 

John  Randolph,  “the  sage  of  Roa- 
noke,” Robert  Fulton,  Charles  Car- 
roll,  of  Carrollton,  the  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, DeWitt  Clinton,  Benjamin 


Franklin,  Robert  Cavelier  La  Salle, 
the  earliest  explorer  of  the  “ Illinois 
country,”  General  George  Rogers 
Clark,  General  Lewis  Cass  and  Ben- 
jamin Rush — another  of  the  signers  of 
the  Independence  Declaration — were 
also  honored  by  the  founders  of  Chi- 
cago in  the  naming  of  streets. 

Four  streets  in  the  north  division 
of  the  city  were  early  named  after  the 
four  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  Illinois,  and  four  more  were 
named  after  the  great  lakes,  Ontario, 
Erie,  Huron  and  Superior.  Outside 
of  the  conspicuous  ones  already 
mentioned,  the  early  settlers  do  not 
appear  to  have  cared  for  great  names 
for  their  streets,  but  inclined  rather 
to  perpetuation  of  their  own  patrony- 
mics, which  now  figure  largely  in 
street  nomenclature. 
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THOMAS  ALLEN. 


At  eighty-one  years  of  age  Thomas 
Allen  is  one  of  the  best  preserved, 
physically  and  mentally,  of  the  small 
number  of  those  now  living,  who  had 
grown  to  manhood,  when  they  became 
residents  of  Chicago,  prior  to  1840. 
To-day.  as  when  he  landed  here  near- 
1}^  fifty-six  years  ago,  he  is  a typical 
representative  of  the  Empire  State,  in 
which  he  was  born  and  brought  up. 
Cordial  in  manner,  apt  in  expression, 
and  full  of  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
events  gathered  in  many  years  of  in- 
telligent observation,  one  seldom 
meets  a more  entertaining  octogen- 
arian. 

Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  Harpersville, 
Broome  county.  New  York,  April 
25th,  1810.  He  was  a son  of  Linus 
Allen — a descendant  of  Ethan  Allen 
of  Revolutionary  fame — and  brother 
to  Hon.  Judson  Allen,  well  known  as 
a member  of  Congress,  and  Judge  of 
the  courts  of  New  York  State,  and  at 
a later  date  as  a distinguished  citizen 
of  St.  Louis. 

Linus  Allen  was  a farmer,  and 
Thomas  grew  up  to  sturdy  manhood 
upon  terms  of  familiarity  with  all 
kinds  of  farm  labor.  In  his  boyhood 
he  attended  the  common  schools 
regularly,  and,  just  before  he  attained 


his  majority,  spent  some  time  at  Del- 
hi Academy,  at  which  his  education 
was  completed.  Judson  Allen,  who 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  business 
for  some  years  in  Harpersville,  his 
native  town,  was  engaged  among 
other  things  in  merchandising  at  that 
place,  and  when  Thomas  decided  to 
leave  the  farm  he  entered  his 
brother’s  mercantile  establishment, 
and  was  associated  with  him  in  busi- 
ness until  1835. 

At  that  time  he  decided  to.  come 
West,  and  fixed  upon  Chicago  as  his 
objective  point.  Among  the  friends 
of  the  Allen  family  of  New  York,  was 
the  distinguished  statesman  and  law- 
yer, Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  and  when 
Thomas  Allen  set  out  for  Chicago  he 
carried  with  him  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  Mr.  Dickinson  to  two  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  Western 
city. 

He  was  accompanied  on  this  trip 
by  his  brother,Bennett  Allen, and  they 
reached  the  city  about  the  ist  of 
November,  1835.  Before  locating 
here  they  concluded  to  see  more  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  they  spent  nearly 
two  months  travelling  through  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin  on  horseback. 
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Returning  to  Chicago  on  Christ- 
mas day  of  1835,  they  secured  quar- 
ters at  one  of  the  village  hotels  and 
remained  there  during  the  following 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  1836  they 
went  to  Joliet,  then  a promising  town, 
where  they  determined  to  locate  and 
engage  in  business.  With  the  small 
means  which  they  were  able  to  com- 
mand they  opened  a general  store, 
and  fortune  favored  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  soon  built  up  a pros- 
perous and  renumerative  trade.  When 
work  was  commenced  on  the  Illinois 
& Michigan  Canal,  the  Allen 
brothers  were  among  those  who 
thought  they  saw  opportunities  for 
realizing  handsome  profits  from  aid- 
ing in  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed public  works,  and  they  accord- 
ingly contracted  to  construct  two 
sections  of  the  canal,  on  which  much 
heavy  rock  work  had  to  be  done.  The 
labor  which  they  contracted  to  per- 
form was  not  completed,  but  their 
expectations  as  to  profits  would  have 
been  fully  realized,  had  they  been 
compensated  for  the  work  done  ac- 
cording to  contract. 

As  is  well  known,  however,  the 
State  of  Illinois  defaulted  in  its  pay- 
ments in  this  instance,  and  canal  con- 
tractors were  finally  compelled  to  ac- 
cept in  full  settlement  of  their  claims, 
what  was  known  as  the  canal  scrip, 
worth  at  the  time  of  its  issue  and  ac- 
ceptance from  twenty  to  thirty  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  its  face  value.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
their  contracts,  these  creditors  of  the 


State  had  expected  to  receive  their 
pay  in  gold  or  silver,  and  all  their 
calculations  and  expenditures  had 
been  based  upon  this  expectation. 
The  failure  of  the  State  to  meet  its 
obligations  involved  many  of  the 
contractors  in  bankruptcy,  and 
Thomas  and  Bennett  Allen  were 
among  those  who  found  themselves 
struggling  under  a load  of  indebted- 
ness, which  they  were  a long  time 
getting  rid  of. 

A keen  sense  of  honor  impelled 
them  to  continue  the  struggle,  until 
all  these  creditors  had  been  fully 
satisfied,  and  the  last  dollar  of  their 
indebtedness  had  been  paid.  Thomas 
Allen  then  returned  to  Chicago,  while 
his  partner  joined  their  brother,  Jud- 
son  Allen,  in  St.  Louis,  where  he 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

When  he  found  himself  again  in  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Allen,  being  entirely  with- 
out means  and  hence  unable  to  begin 
business  on  his  own  account,  enter- 
ed the  service  of  H.  O.  Stone  & Co., 
with  whom  he  remained  in  the  capa- 
city of  an  employe  about  two  years. 
He  was  employed  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  or  perhaps  a year 
longer,  in  another  one  of  the  pioneer 
mercantile  establishments  of  the 
city, which  he  left  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Galena  & Chicago  Union  Rail- 
road Company,  when  the  first  line  of 
railway  west  of  the  lakes  was  opened 
for  business.  When  the  first  passen- 
ger train  ever  run  out  of  Chicago, 
went  out  over  this  line,  Mr.  Allan  had 
charge  of  the  train  as  conductor,  and 
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for  several  years  thereafter  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  railway  company 
in  the  same  capacity. 

At  a later  date  he  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business,  in  which  he 
operated  so  successfully  that  he  had 
accumulated  a fortune  of  more  than 
a quarter  of  a million  dollars,  when 
the  fire  of  1871  swept  over  the  city 
and  destroyed  all  of  his  income-pro- 
ducing property. 

At  that  time  he  had  just  completed 
his  arrangements  for  retiring  from 
business,  and  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  a trip  abroad.  His  house- 
hold furniture  had  been  stored  in  one 
place  and  his  librar}^  and  paintings  in 
another,  and  Mr.  Allen  was  living 
with  his  family  at  the  Allen  House,  a 
hotel  of  which  he  was  the  owner. 
When  the  great  conflagration  had 
completed  its  ravages,  his  books  and 
paintings  constituted  the  sum  total  of 
his  possessions,  other  than  the  lots 
covered  with  smoking  debris,  upon 
which  had  stood  a few  days  before, 
business  blocks  and  other  buildings, 
yielding  an  income  which  amounted 
to  a snug  fortune  each  year. 

This  unfortunate  turn  of  affairs 
disarranged  all  the  plans  which  he 
had  made  for  travel,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  luxurious  ease,  and  set  him 
to  work  planning  to  save  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  for- 
tune. The  struggle  of  the  next  few 


years  was  hardly  less  perplexing  than 
those  of  his  pioneer  days  in  Illinois; 
but  success  finally  crowned  his  per- 
sistent and  determined  efforts,  al- 
though it  is  possible  that  his  accu- 
mulations have  not  reached  the  value 
of  his  possessions  prior  to  the  fire. 

The  }’ear  after  the  fire  he  removed 
from  Chicago  to  the  suburban  village 
of  Glencoe,  where  he  built  up  a fine 
country  home,  in  which  he  has  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  since  that 
date. 

Mr.  Allen  was  married  in  1839  to 
Miss  Hannah  W.  Wilmot,  of  Una- 
dilla,  Otsego  county,  Xew  York 
State.  But  two  of  their  five  children 
lived  beyond  the  infantile  period. 
Two  sons  grew  to  manhood,  the  elder 
of  whom  died  several  }"ears  since, and 
the  younger  two  years  ago. 

The  onh’  political  offices  Mr.  Allen 
has  ever  held  were  those  of  aider- 
man  in  Chicago,  and  deputy  post- 
master in  Harpersville,  Xew  York,  in 
1835,  the  latter  during  the  second  ad- 
ministration of  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  affiliations  were  with  the 
Democratic  part}^  up  to  the  war 
period,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
a member  of  the  Republican  party. 

He  was  brought  up  an  Episcopal- 
ian, and  has  been  identified  with  that 
church  since  his  early  manhood. 

Howard  Louis  Coxard. 
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JAMES  F.  LORD. 


There  is  now  living  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  a gentleman  who  saw  one  of 
the  first  frame  buildings  erected  at 
the  frontier  trading  post  in  1832.  It 
was  in  that  year  that  Major  James  F. 
Lord,  who  is  now  watching  with 
much  interest  the  preparations  being 
made  for  holding  the  World’s  Fair  in 
the  western  metropolis  — made  his 
first  visit  to  Chicago.  He  was  at  that 
time  a full-grown  man,  young  it  is 
true,  but  nevertheless  one  who  was 
actively  engaged  in  business  on  his 
own  account.  To-day  he  is  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  a 
healthy,  vigorous  and  cheery  old 
gentleman,  who  finds  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  within  his  life-time  a city 
of  more  than  a million  people  has 
been  built  up  where  he  looked  upon 
what  seemed  an  almost  worthless 
tract  of  land,  when  he  first  visited 
the  site  of  the  present  city. 

A frame  warehouse,  in  process  of 
erection  at  that  time,  was  just  begin- 
ning to  tower  above  the  surrounding 
shanties,  most  of  which  were  built  of 
logs.  Removed  long  since  from  its 
original  location,  this  pioneer  build- 
ing is  still  standing  in  the  city  which 
now  boasts  of  finer,  larger  and  more 
massive  business  blocks  than  any 


other  city  in  the  United  States,  with 
a single  exception.  The  wonderful 
progress  made  by  the  great  western 
States,  typified  in  the  growth  of  their 
chief  city,  Chicago,  and  the  remark- 
able rapidity  of  their  development, 
impresses  itself  forcibly  upon  one 
who  contemplates  the  fact,  that  this 
transformation  has  taken  place  with- 
in the  life-time  of  an  individual,  in 
fact  within  that  portion  of  his  life- 
time left  to  him  after  he  had  reached 
man’s  estate.  An  experience  such  as 
this  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few 
men  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  to 
none  outside  of  Chicago.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  public 
should  feel  a particular  interest  in  the 
pioneer  who  belongs  to  this  limited 
class,  whose  experience  links  with  the 
civilization  of  a great  and  populous 
city,  that  of  the  sparsely-settled 
frontier  trading  post. 

Major  James  F.  Lord  was  born 
July  15,  1804,  in  the  town  of  Hallo- 
well,  Maine.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ephraim  and  Sally  (Dennis)  Lord, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ips- 
wich, Mass.  Ephraim  Lord  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Massachusetts,and  belonged  to  the 
same  family  from  which  descended 
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Otis  Phillips  Lord,  the  distinguished 
Massachusetts  jurist  and  statesman. 
Ephraim  Lord  was  a carpenter  by 
trade,  of  very  limited  means,  and  his 
son,  James  F.,  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  very  early  in  life.  By 
dint  of  persistent  effort  he  secured  a 
common  school  education,  but  was 
not  permitted  by  the  exigencies  of 
his  condition  to  get  beyond  this  in 
his  acquisition  of  knowledge.  As 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  assist  his  father  in  his 
work,  he  began  learning  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade,  w^hich  he  had  mastered 
thoroughly  after  the  old  fashion,  be- 
fore he  was  twenty  }mars  of  age. 
Soon  after  he  had  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year,  he  left  his  country  home 
in  Maine,  and  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  expected  to  secure  and  did  secure 
more  profitable  employment  than  he 
had  before  been  able  to  obtain.  After 
working  in  Boston  one  year  he  went 
to  New  York  in  1825,  and  remained 
there,  working  industriously  as  a car- 
penter and  builder  until  1829.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  it  was  suggested  to 
him  by  a young  friend,  also  a me- 
chanic, who  had  visited  the  west,  that 
they  should  take  a trip  together  to 
what  was  then  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan. As  he  belonged  to  that  class  of 
New  Englanders,  who  in  those  days 
were  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities 
to  build  up  fortunes  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  his  friend’s  suggestion  was 
favorably  received,  and  a few  weeks 
later  the  young  men  found  them- 
selves in  the  infant  city  df  Detroit. 


After  stopping  a little  time  in  Detroit 
they  concluded  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  country,  and  accordingly  fol- 
lowed the  famous  old  trail  of  the 
“ Sacs  and  Foxes,”  as  far  out  as  Birds- 
leys  Prairie,  as  it  was  then  called,  a 
new  settlement  which  it  was  thought 
might  become  a place  of  some  conse- 
quence. 

To  reach  this  point  they  had  to 
travel  by  private  conveyance,  and  to 
secure  such  transportation  they  pur- 
chased at  Detroit  a yoke  of  oxen,  and 
a good  stout  wagon,  into  which  they 
loaded  their  chests  of  carpenters’ 
tools  and  other  possessions,  and  set 
out  on  a journey  of  a hundred 
and  eighty  miles.  This  was  late  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  and  their  long 
jaunt  proved  to  be  anything  but  a 
pleasure  trip.  They  were  twenty- one 
days  covering  the  distance  between 
Detroit  and  Birdsleys  Prairie,  and 
every  day  it  either  rained  or  snowed. 
Settlers’  cabins  were  scarce,  and  the 
}mung  mechanics  had  to  camp  out 
much  of  the  time  on  the  way,  and 
undergo  various  other  hardships 
which  were  calculated  to  put  to  a 
severe  test, their  powers  of  endurance 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  Finally  they 
reached  their  destination,  however, 
and  remained  at  Birdsleys  Prairie 
that  winter. 

During  the  winter  Mr.  Lord 
journeyed  on  horseback  to  Mon- 
roe, Mich.,  for  the  purpose  of  “ filing 
a claim  ” on  a quarter  section  of  land, 
and  had  some  novel,  if  not  altogether 
pleasant,  experiences  on  the  trip.  On 
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his  way  home  his  pony  embraced  an 
opportunity  to  gallop  away  from  him 
into  the  Indian  country,  leaving:  him 
to  make  his  way  on  foot.  With  some 
difficulty  he  secured  another  horse 
and  proceeded  toward  his  stopping 
place,  at  Birdsleys  Prairie,  to  be  met 
shortly  afterward  by  three  Indians, 
who,  while  they  manifested  no  hos- 
tility, gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  must  travel  in  front  of  and  not  be- 
hind them  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  company.  Several  things 
happened  on  the  trip  which  were 
calculated  to  make  a young  man 
“fresh  from  the  east  ” a trifle  ner- 
vous, but  he  reached  home  safely,and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  his 
lost  horse  from  the  Indians,  who 
brought  him  into  the  settlement  in 
the  spring,  and  turned  him  over,  to- 
gether with  the  bridle  and  saddle,  to 
his  owner. 

Leaving  Birdsleys  Prairie  in  the 
spring,  Mr.  Lord  went  to  the  town 
of  Niles,  Michigan,  where  he  assisted 
in  building  the  first  flouring  mill 
erected  on  the  Dowagiac  river.  Two 
years  later  he  removed  from  Niles  to 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  a place  of  more  con- 
sequence in  those  days  than  Chicago, 
and  a rival  town  which  had  been  laid 
out  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lake 
Michigan.  It  was  in  that  year  that  he 
made  his  first  visit  to  Chicago,  at  a 
time  when  the  Black  Hawk  Indian 
war  and  the  prevailing  Indian  scare 
of  that  period  had  driven  most  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Northern  Illinois  in- 
to Fort  Dearborn  for  safety  and  pro- 
5 


tection.  Mr.  Lord  was  not  pleased 
with  the  outlook  here  at  that  date, 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  he  visited 
the  place  at  a most  inopportune  time, 
and  when  it  appeared  to  greater  dis- 
advantage than  usual,  on  account  of 
the  surrounding  country  having  been 
flooded  by  heavy  rains. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfavorable 
impression  made  upon  him  at  that 
time,  he  returned  to  St  Joseph,  and  it 
was  several  years  later  before  he  be- 
came permanently  identified  with 
Chicago,  as  a resident  and  business 
man. 

At  St.  Joseph  he  engaged  actively 
in  contracting  and  building,  much  of 
his  work  being  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  docks  and  ware- 
houses, which  it  was  thought  would 
be  in  great  demand  in  the  ambitious 
and  promising  young  town. 

About  this  time — in  1832 — he  was 
married  to  Miss  Marcia  Pepper,  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  Massachusetts,  but  had  come  west 
with  friends  in  her  young  woman- 
hood. They  established  their  home 
in  St.  Joseph  and  lived  there  until  a 
change  in  his  business  relations 
brought  Mr.  Lord  to  Chicago. 

The  prosperity  which  had  prevailed 
throughout  the  west  for  several  years 
prior  to  1837,  was  at  that  time  sud- 
denly cut  short,  and  new  towns  which 
had  been  especially  ambitious  and 
enterprising,  were  perhaps  the  great- 
est sufferers  from  the,  depression 
which  followed.  This  made  dull 
times  at  St.  Joseph,  as  well  as  else- 
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where,  but  Mr.  Lord  continued  to  do 
business  there,  and  while  contracting 
and  building  he  was  also  associated 
with  a stock  company  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a large  saw  mill.  As  a 
consequence  he  become  more  or  less 
closely  identified  with  the  lumber 
business  in  that  region,  and  when  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  was  be- 
ing built,  he,  in  connection  with 
other  gentlemen,  took  a large  con- 
tract for  supplying  the  railroad  com- 
pany with  lumber,  for  its  bridges, 
depots,  etc.  After  the  contract  had 
been  filled  a considerable  surplus  of 
lumber  was  left  on  hand,  which  they 
were  unable  to  dispose  of  in  St. 
Joseph,  or  at  any  of  the  other  towns 
in  the  immediate  vicinit}q  all  of  these 
places  seeming  to  have  been  disas- 
trously and  permanently  affected  by 
the  financial  trouble  of  that  period. 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  ship  the  supply  of  lum- 
ber which  they  had  on  hand,  to  Chi- 
cago, and  Mr.  Lord  was  sent  here  to 
take  charge  of  and  dispose  of  it.  The 
trade  thus  inaugurated  was  estab- 
lished as  a permanent  business  a lit- 
tle later,  with  S.  F.  Sutherland — with 
whom  Mr.  Lord  had  been  interested 
more  or  less  for  several  years — as  the 
head  of  the  firm.  This  was  in  1847, 
and  most  of  the  time  from  that  date  up 
to  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  ac- 
tive business,  Mr.  Lord  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  those  engaged 


in  the  lumber  trade  in  the  city.  His 
partnership  with  Mr.  Sutherland  was 
dissolved  in  1858,  and  Mr.  Lord  then 
became  the  head  of  a firm,  for  many 
years  engaged  on  a most  extensive 
scale,  in  furnishing  the  material  of 
which  the  city  of  Chicago  was  built, 
or  that  portion  of  it,  at  least,  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  great  fire. 
His  business,  which  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  the  city, 
proved  exceedingly  remunerative, and 
he  retired  with  a comfortable  for- 
tune prior  to  1871,  the  trade  which 
he  had  built  up  being  transferred  to 
other  parties,  by  whom  it  is  still 
carried  on.  Subsequent  investments 
in  real  estate  added  largely  to  what  he 
had  accumulated  during  the  most 
active  period  of  his  life,  and  has 
made  him  one  of  the  wealthy  men 
of  Chicago. 

Of  his  family  of  six  children,  but 
four  grew  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Of  these,  one  son  and  one 
daughter  are  now  living,  both  of 
whom  reside  in  Chicago. 

The  son,  Edgar  A.  Lord,  is  one  of 
the  leading  representatives  of  the 
trade  with  which  his  father  was  so  long 
identified.  Mrs.  Lord  died  some 
years  ago  at  what  had  been  for  many 
years  the  family  homestead  in  one  of 
the  choice  residence  portions  of  the 
city, where  Mr.  Lord  and  his  daughter 
still  reside. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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MATTHEW  LAFLIN. 


If  any  thoroughly  well-informed 
citizen  of  Chicago  were  asked  to 
name  the  multi-millionaires  of  the 
city,  one  of  the  first  names  mentioned 
would  be  that  of  Matthew  Laflin, 
whose  vast  fortune  represents  the 
accumulations  of  something  more 
than  three  score  years  of  active  busi- 
ness life,  fifty-four  years  of  that  time 
having  been  spent  in  Chicago.  It 
represents  also  the  accumulations  of 
a man  who  began  life  with  very 
limited  means  and  without  any  very 
flattering  prospects  of  ever  becoming 
even  a moderately  rich  man.  It  rep- 
resents the  legitimate  fruits  of  indus- 
try and  economy  in  early  life,  and  of 
investments  wisely  and  judiciously 
made  at  a later  date,  as  the  result 
of  a careful  estimate  of  western  pro- 
gress and  development.  That  the 
growth  of  Chicago  has  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  that  he  made 
careful  and  intelligent  forecasts  of 
the  future  of  the  city  will  become 
apparent  in  this  narrative,  as  will 
also  the  fact  that  he  profited  largely 
through  looking  further  into  the 
future  than  did  the  great  mass  of  his 
associates  among  the  early  settlers  of 
the  northwest. 


The  story  of  his  life  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  and  is  illustrative  of  the 
thrift  and  business  sagacity  of  the 
native  of  New  England,  and  of  the 
success,  that  these  qualities  achieve 
for  their  possessor  when  given  full 
scope  in  the  broad  and  open  field  of 
western  enterprise. 

Mr.  Laflin  was  born  at  Southwick, 
Massachusetts,  December  16,  1803. 

His  father  was  Matthew  Laflin — who 
was  of  Irish  extraction — and  his 
mother,  Lydia  (Rising)  Laflin,  who 
came  of  English  ancestry. 

His  early  life  did  not  differ  mater- 
ially from  that  of  the  average  New 
England  boy,  who  is  expected  to 
contribute  to  his  own  support  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  physically  al)le  to  per- 
form any  kind  of  manual  labor,  and 
the  most  important  part  of  whose 
education  is  supposed  to  be  his  in- 
dustrial training.  While  his  facilities 
for  obtaining  an  education  were 
somewhat  limited,  he  attended  school 
with  reasonable  regularity  a portion 
of  each  year,  from  the  time  he  became 
of  school  age  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  having  spent  some  months 
at  Stockbridge  Academy.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  attended  school 
nine  months  at  “Old  Hadley,”  where 
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his  education  was  completed,  so  far 
as  it  was  to  be  obtained  from  profes- 
sional instructors. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  entered 
the  store  of  Laflin  & Loomis,  at  Lee, 
Mass.,  as  a clerk,  and  remained  there 
one  year.  The  senior  member  of  this 
firm  was  an  older  brother  of  Mr.  Laf- 
lin, while  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  was  Riley  Loomis,  father-in-law 
of  John  Wentworth,  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago. 

Matthew  Laflin,  as  a boy,  was  apt 
in  business  affairs,  and  gave  evidence 
of  a fitness  for  merchandising — par- 
ticularly for  the  kind  of  traffic  in 
vogue  in  those  days — long  before  he 
began  to  trade  for  himself. 

Among  other  lines  of  business  with 
which  he  had  become  familiar  by  the 
time  he  grew  to  manhood,  was  that 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gun 
powder,  his  father  having  been  quite 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  that  article.  Earlier 
in  life  the  elder  Laflin  had  operated 
a woolen  factory,  but  had  abandoned 
this  to  engage  in  the  powder  busi- 
ness. 

When  Matthew  Laflin  was  ready 
to  start  out  in  the  world  on  his  own 
account,  he  formed  a partnership 
with  Roland  Laflin,  an  elder  brother, 
for  the  sale  of  powder,  manufactured 
at  his  father’s  mills.  He  himself 
took  charge  of  the  sales,  which  were 
made  largely  from  wagons  traveling 
through  the  country.  The  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  was  in  existence 
one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time 


Mr.  Laflin  had  saved  money  enough 
to  enable  him  to  purchase  an  interest 
in  powder  mills  which  had  been 
established  at  Canton,  Connecticut, 
and  in  which  his  brother-in-law — Nor- 
man Mills  — had  been  interested. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mills,  which 
occurred  in  1825,  Mr.  Laflin  pur- 
chased the  estate’s  interest  in  the 
Canton  Powder  Mills,  and  continued 
the  business  with  Isaac  Mills — the 
father  of  M.  I.  Mills,  who  was  after- 
ward widely  known  throughout  the 
west  as  the  founder  of  the  Michigan 
Stove  Works  at  Detroit,  and  as  mayor 
of  that  city — as  a partner. 

Mr.  Mills,  was  a careful  and  very 
methodical  man  of  affairs,  who  took 
a great  deal  of  pains  to  im.press  upon 
his  young  partner  the  importance  of 
conducting  all  his  business  with  the 
strictest  regard  for  established  usages 
and  prevailing  customs.  He  gave 
great  attention  to  all  the  details  of 
business,  and  every  now  and  then 
felt  called  upon  to  lecture  Mr.  Laflin 
for  overlooking  something  which  he 
could  not  help  regarding  as  a formal- 
ity of  some  consequence.  On  one 
occasion  when  the  younger  member 
of  the  firm  was  traveling  through  the 
country,  selling  powder  to  retail 
dealers  and  other  purchasers,  from  a 
wagon,  he  hurriedly  wrote  to  his 
partner  without  indicating  in  the 
letter  where  he  was  stopping  at  the 
time  it  was  written.  A few  days 
later  he  got  a letter  from  Mr.  Mills 
sharply  criticising  him  for  his  failure 
to  give  his  communication  a proper 
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heading,  but  strangely  enough  the 
author  of  this  letter  forgot  to  sign 
his  name  to  it.  When  he  got  back 
to  Canton,  Mr.  Laflin  again  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  matter  by  Mr. 
Mills,  who  expressed  the  hope  that 
thereafter  he  would  take  pains  to 
make  known  his  stopping  place  at 
the  date  of  writing  any  letter  to  the 
home  office.  The  young  powder 
salesman  agreed  with  his  partner 
that  this  should  be  done,  but,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  latter,  he  urged 
upon  him  the  importance  of  signing 
his  name  to  all  letters  of  which  he 
was  the  author — in  order  that  those 
who  received  them  might  not  be  in 
the  dark  as  to  where  they  came  from 
— and  called  attention  to  the  letter 
which  he  had  received  as  an  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  Mr  Mills  some- 
times overlooked  this  important 
matter. 

Mr.  Laflin  retained  his  interest  in 
the  Canton  . Powder  Works  seven 
years,  and  during  that  time  his  trade 
and  his  travels  extended  over  a wide 
area  of  territory.  In  those  days 
money  was  scarce  and  all  commercial 
transactions  were  based  largely  upon 
an  exchange  of  products.  The  farm- 
er traded  his  products  to  the  mer- 
chant and  the  merchant  in  turn 
traded  them  for  the  wares  necessary 
to  supply  the  needs  of  his  country 
customers.  In  every  trade  of  this 
character  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
dealer  to  get  some  portion  of  the 
consideration,  which  he  received  for 


his  goods,  in  cash,  but  a good  deal  of 
manipulation  was  necessary  usually 
to  bring  about  satisfactory  results. 
For  instance,  when  Mr.  Laflin  was 
selling  powder  from  the  wagon  with 
which  he  made  regular  trips  through 
the  country,  he  at  one  time  sold  a bill 
of  powder,  for  which  he  received  in 
payment  a certain  amount  of  cash 
and  the  balance  of  the  amount  due 
him  in  buttons.  The  buttons  had  to 
be  loaded  on  the  wagon  and  carried 
along  until  a purchaser  was  found  for 
them.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Laflin 
soon  discovered  that  there  was  a fairly 
good  demand  for  buttons,  and  when  he 
sold  the  lot  he  had  on  hand  for  a half 
cash  payment,  he  surprised  the  pur- 
chaser by  informing  him  that  he 
would  take  “the  other  half  in  but- 
tons.” 

This  experience  of  Mr.  Laflin,  as 
the  story  is  told  by  some  of  his  early 
associates,  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the 
business  methods  and  systems  of 
“barter”  in  vogue  in  those  days. 
For  this  kind  of  traffic  he  had  a 
genius  which  built  up  for  him  a large, 
and  as  it  was  looked  upon  in  those 
days,  very  profitable  trade. 

In  the  winter  season  when  the 
pbwder  trade  did  not  require  his 
attention,  he  interested  himself  to 
some  extent  in  other  kinds  of  trade 
— such  as  the  purchase  of  furs  and 
skins  from  the  hunters,  trappers,  and 
country  merchants — and  on  one  oc- 
casion he  traveled  several  months  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  sell- 
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ing  “bark  mills,”  as  they  were  called, 
a patented  device  for  crushing  the 
bark  used  in  tanning  leather. 

During  that  portion  of  the  }^ear 
that  he  engaged  in  selling  powder, 
he  made  many  long  trips,  driving 
through  sparsely  settled  portions  of 
the  country,  and  visiting  all  points 
where  the  construction  of  public 
works  or  other  enterprises  promised 
a profitable  trade.  His  life  during 
this  period,  as  it  has  been  ever  since, 
was  a busy  one,  and  one  too  not 
altogether  free  from  adventures  of  a 
somewhat  thrilling  character.  On 
one  occasion  when  he  had  driven 
into  the  town  of  Dover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  a wagon  loaded  with  twenty- 
five  kegs  of  powder,  a lighted  coal 
of  fire  was  by  some  means  or  other 
thrown  into  the  wagon.  Seeing  that 
a terrific  explosion  was  inevitable 
Mr.  Laflin  acted  promptly,  and  turn- 
ing his  horses  on  a road  leading  to 
the  Dover  river,  lashed  them  into  a 
run  and  abandoned  the  outfit.  This 
courageous  action  saved  the  town 
from  the  worst  effects  of  the  explosion 
which  followed,  although  one  or 
two  persons  were  killed  as  it  was. 

While  living  in  Canton,  in  1827, 
Mr.  Laflin  was  married  to  Miss 
Henrietta  Hinman,  of  Lee,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  became  the  mother  of 
his  two  sons,  now  living,  and  a 
daughter,  who  died  in  infancy. 

At  the  end  of  his  seven  years’  busi- 
ness career  in  Canton,  he  sold  out 
his  interest  in  the  powder  mills  to 
the  Hazzard  Powder  Company,  and 


went  to  Saugerties,  New  York  State, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  axes.  This  enterprise  proved  a 
losing  venture.  In  something  like 
ten  years  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  powder  business,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  about  one  thousand 
dollars  a year,  which  gave  him  at 
this  time  a fair  working  capital  and 
enabled  him  to  “reach  out”  to  some 
extent,  as  he  was  desirous  of  doing. 
While  his  earnings  had  not  been  large, 
he  had  steadily  gained  ground  in  a 
financial  way,  and  the  loss  of  any 
portion  of  what  he  had  accumulated 
was  to  him  a somewhat  novel  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he 
should  soon  have  tired  of  his  attempt 
to  manufacture  axes,  and  returned 
again  to  the  powder  busines.  Asso- 
ciating himself  with  an  elder  brother, 
Luther  Laflin,  he  started  a powder 
manufactory  at  Saugerties,  and  at  a 
later  date  the  firm  al-so  came  into 
possession  of  another  mill  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  that  place. 

The  business  was  rapidly  extended, 
not  only  in  the  eastern  but  in  the 
western  states. 

The  building  of  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal  attracted  Mr.  Laflin’s 
attention  when  work  was  begun  in 
1837,  and  with  a view  to  supplying 
powder,  which  would  be  used  along 
the  line  of  the  canal,  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  the  west  that  year  coming 
direct  to  Chicago.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention at  that  time  to  become  a resi- 
dent of  Chicago,  but  a very  short 
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stay  here  impressed  upon  him  the 
fact  that  young  and  unattractive  as 
the  place  was,  it  was  a town  of  great 
possibilities,  and  one  which  was 
likely  to  have  a rapid  and  substantial 
growth. 

The  second  winter  that  he  spent 
here — that  of  1838-9 — he  lived  in  old 
Fort  Dearborn,  where  he  secured 
quarters  for  himself  and  family,  which 
were  more  comfortable  than  anything 
to  be  obtained  outside  of,  the  Fort 
just  at  that  time. 

At  Chicago  he  took  charge  of  the 
western  sales  of  the  Saugerties  Pow- 
der Works,  establishing,in  the  course 
of  time,’  magazines  at  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Louis,  Springfield,  111,, 
and  Janesville,  Wis. 

All  of  these  depots  were  under  Mr. 
Laflin’s  supervision  and  management, 
and  within  the  next  few  years  a vast 
amount  of  gunpowder  was  sent  into 
the  west,  and  distributed  through  his 
agencies.  In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Solo- 
omon  A.  Smith — afterward  a leading 
banker  of  Chicago — was  admitted  to  a 
partnership  and  the  business  was  con- 
tinued under  the  firm  name  of  Laflin 
& Smith;  and  afterward — until  con- 
solidated with  the  Smith  & Rand  Co. 
under  the  name  of  Laflin,  Smith  & 
Boies. 

In  1849  sold  out  his  interest  in 
the  powder  works  and  severed  his 
connection  entirely  with  the  powder 
business.  The  plant  which  he  estab- 
lished at  Saugerties,  however,  became, 
at  a later  date,  a part  of  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  pow- 


der manufacturing  concern  in  the 
world. 

The  works  established  by  Mr.  Laf- 
lin, at  Saugerties,  were  in  later  years 
consolidated  with  the  Smith  & Rand 
Powder  Works,  located  at  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  and  thus  was  formed  the  great 
corporation  now  known  as  the  Laflin- 
Rand  Powder  Company.  While  this 
’company  now  operates  a large  num- 
ber of  mills,  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  parent  plant  is 
that  established  by  Mr.  Laflin  at 
Saugerties. 

Having  some  means  at  his  com- 
mand when  he  came  to  Chicago,  Mr. 
Laflin  began  making  purchases  of 
real  estate  in  and  about  the  town.  In 
traveling  about  the  country  from 
time  to  time,  looking  after  his  powder 
agencies,  he  noted  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  the  territory 
tributary  to  Chicago,  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  farms  were 
being  made  more  quickly  in  the  west- 
ern States,  than  they  had  ever  been 
before  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Within  two  or  three  years 
from  the  time  a thrifty  and  enter- 
prising farmer  filed  his  claim  on  a 
quarter  section  of  unbroken  prairie 
land,  he  had  converted  it  into  a pro- 
ductive farm,  from  which  more  grain 
and  live  stock  could  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket than  could  be  sent  from  a farm 
which  it  had  taken  ten  times  as  long 
to  make  in  one  of  the  eastern  States. 
This  rapid  growth  of  the  agricultural 
interests,  Mr.  Laflin  thought  must 
produce  a correspondingly  rapid 
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growth  of  the  chief  city  of  this  won- 
derfully fertile  region.  He  therefore 
staked  out — metaphorically  speaking 
— metes  and  bounds  for  Chicago, 
which  were  far  beyond  those  fixed  by 
people  who  had  taken  a less  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  situation.  While 
investors  were  hesitating,  as  a rule, 
about  getting  away  from  the  estab- 
lished business  centre,  he  was  pur- 
chasing outlying  lands  as  well  as 
centrally  located  realty,  and  some  of 
these  investments  turned  out  to  be 
enormously  profitable.  For  instance, 
when  he  finally  closed  out  his  inter- 
ests in  the  Saugerties  Axe  Factory — 
which,  as  already  stated,  had  been  a 
losing  enterprise — he  received  for  it 
about  nine  hundred  dollars.  With 
this  money  he  bought  nine  acres  of 
Chicago  land,  from  the  sale  of  which 
he  finally  realized  over  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

In  1849  he  went  far  beyond  the  im- 
proved portion  of  the  city,  in  what  is 
now  “ West  Chicago,”  and  purchased 
in  all  about  one  hundred  acres  of 
land,  which  he  sub-aivided  and  at 
once  began  to  improve.  On  the  site 
now  occupied  by  a famous  charitable 
institution,  known  as  the  Washington- 
ian Home,  he  erected  a three-story 
frame  building,  which  he  called  the 
Bulls  Head  Hotel,  and  which  he  de- 
signed to  make  a resort  for  the  stock- 
men  who  gathered  from  time  to  time 
in  Chicago.  In  connection  with  this 
hotel,  he  built  barns,  sheds  and  cattle 
pens,  and  here  he  established  the  first 
stock  yards  in  Chicago.  In  connec- 


tion with  this  enterprise  he  also  es* 
tablished  the  first  omnibus  line  in 
Chicago.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to 
carry  the  stock-men  back  and  forth, 
between  the  Bulls  Head  Hotel  and 
the  market,  which  was  then  located 
on  State  street, and  it  had  much  to  do 
with  building  up  Mr.  Laflin’s  “-west 
side”  interests.  His  “west  side” 
farm  is  now  covered  with  residences 
and  business  blocks,  and  the  city 
limits  extend  miles  beyond  it. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  pow- 
der business  in  1849,  Laflin  gave 
his  attention  largely  to  operating  in 
real  estate  and  improving  the  prop- 
erty which  he  acquired.  His  opera- 
tions were  extensive  and  immensely 
profitable.  At  one  time  he  owned  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  with- 
in the  city  limits.  Wherever  he  saw 
an  opportunity  for  profitable  invest- 
ment, he  aimed  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  and  if  he  needed  more  money  than 
he  had  in  hand,  he  borrowed  it.  This 
he  never  had  any  difficulty  in  doing, 
because  he  alwa^^s  made  it  a point  to 
maintain  his  credit  whatever  tempor- 
ary inconvenience  or  loss  it  might  oc- 
casion him.  His  idea  has  always 
been,  that  the  man  who  has  obliga- 
tions to  meet,  will  work  harder  and 
accomplish  more  than  the  man  who 
has  not,  but  the  important  thing  for 
business  men  is  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions promptly. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Chicago, 
in  addition  to  the  other  enterprises  in 
which  he  engaged,  he  became  inter- 
ested with  others  in  Chicago’s  first 
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system  of  city  water  works.  A cor- 
poration was  regularly  chartered,  and 
first  built  a small  reservoir  near  the 
lake  shore,  into  which  water  was 
pumped  from  the  lake,  a flouring  mill 
located  in  the  same  neighorhood,  fur- 
nishing the  power  for  pumping  pur- 
poses. From  the  reservoir  a system 
of  wood  pipes  supplied  water  to  the 
different  portions  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Laflin  obtained  a controlling  interest 
in  the  water  works,  and  operated 
them — making  such  improvements 
as  were  needed  from  time  to  time — 
for  thirteen  years,  or  until  the  pres- 
ent system  of  water  works  was  put 
into  operation. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  men  chiefly 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  Elgin 
Watch  Works,  located  at  Elgin,  111. 
He  became  connected  with  this  cor- 
poration soon  after  its  organization, 
contributed  largely  to  its  resources 
while  it  was  struggling  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  manufacturing  world, 
and  is  entitled  to  a large  share  of  the 
credit  for  building  up  what  is  said  to 
be  the  greatest  watch  manufactory  in 
the  world. 

Another  of  his  great  enterprises  out- 
side of  Chicago  has  been  the  building 
up,  in  great  part,  of  Waukesha,  one 
of  Wisconsin’s  most  famous  watering 
places.  In  1874  he  bought  a farm  at 
Waukesha,  and  soon  afterwards  be- 
gan an  extensive  system  of  improve- 
ments. He  built  the  noted  Fountain 


Spring  House  which  burned  down  in 
1879,  and  which  he  at  once  replaced 
with  a much  larger  and  better  equip- 
ped hotel.  This  was  thrown  open 
for  the  reception  of  guests  in  1880, 
and  for  ten  years  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  noted  summer  resorts  of  the 
west. 

Mr.  Laflin’s  first  wife  died  soon 
after  he  began  business  at  Saugerties, 
and  he  married,  for  his  second  wife. 
Miss  Catherine  King,  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  who  is  still  living,  the  compan- 
ion of  her  husband  in  his  old  age. 
His  two  sons,  George  H.  and  Lycur- 
gus  Laflin,  now  among  the  prominent 
capitalists  of  Chicago,  grew  up  in 
the  city,  and  have  all  their  lives  been 
identified  with  its  interests.  Their 
sons,  the  third  generation  of  the 
family  to  figure  in  the  history  of  Chi- 
cago, have  also  grown  to  manhood, 
and  are  now  more  or  less  actively  en- 
gaged in  business. 

Matthew  Laflin  is — with  the  single 
exception  of  James  Couch,  an  early 
hotel  keeper — the  oldest  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Chicago  now  living.  Al- 
though he  is  now  approaching  the 
eighty-eighth  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day, he  is  well  preserved,  physically 
and  mentally,  and  spends  a portion 
of  each  day  at  his  office,  giving  more 
or  less  attention  to  the  management 
of  his  vast  estate. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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In  the  year  1793,  the  voters  of  the 
town  of  Wildersburg,  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  Washington  county, 
V ermont,  decided  to  petition  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  to  change 
the  name  of  the  town,  and  this  decision 
gave  rise  to  an  unique  historic  inci- 
dent. Says  Thomson's  Gazetteer.,  of  Ver- 
mont: “A  town  meeting  was  called 
to  be  holden  at  the  house  of  Calvin 
Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
on  some  other  name,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature  for  their  sanction 
and  approval.  The  meeting  being 
opened,  freedom  was  given  for  any- 
one to  present  the  name  he  chose, 
and  the  choice  among  the  number 
presented  was  to  be  decided  by  vote 
of  the  town. 

“Two  of  the  voters  present — Capt. 
Joseph  Thompson  and  ]\Ir.  Jonathan 
Sherman,  the  first  from  Holden,  the 
other  from  Barre,  Mass.,  each  in  their 
turn  strenously  contended  for  the 
name  of  the  town  from  which  he 
came;  and  as  the  matter  seemed  to 
lie  chiefly  between  these  two,  it  was 
proposed  that  it  should  be  decided 
between  them  by  ‘boxing,’  to  which 
they  readily  agreed.  The  terms  were 
that  they  should  fight  across  a pole, 
but  if  on-e  should  knock  the  other 


down,  they  might  then  choose  their 
own  mode  of  warfare. 

“The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
a new  barn  shed,  erected  by  said 
Smith,  over  which  a floor  of  rough 
hemlock  plank  had  just  been  laid,  and 
on  this  the  issue  was  to  be  decided. 
Agreeable  to  this  arrangement  the 
combatants  advanced  upon  each  other, 
and  soon  Thompson,  by  a well-di- 
rected blow,  brought  his  antagonist 
to  the  floor,  and  springing  upon  him 
at  full  length,  began  to  aim  his  heavy 
blows  at  his  head  and  face;  but  bher- 
man,  being  more  supple,  avoided 
them,  and  they  generally  fell  harmless 
upon  the  floor,  except  peeling  his  own 
knuckles.  During  this  process,  Sher- 
man was  dexterously  plying  his  ribs 
from  beneath,  when  Thompson  was 
soon  heard  to  groan,  and  his  blows 
became  palsied  and  without  effect.” 

The  chronicler  then  goes  on  to  re- 
late that  having  vanquished  his  an- 
tagonist in  fair  fight,  Jonathan  Sher- 
man proclaimed,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  previous- 
ly entered  into,  that  the  name  of  the 
town  should  be  Barre.  The  assem- 
bled citizens — his  late  adversary  in- 
cluded— acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
ment, and  unanimously  petitioned 
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OREN  SHERMAN. 


In  the  year  1793,  the  voters  of  the 
town  of  Wildersburg,  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  Washington  county, 
Vermont,  decided  to  petition  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  to  change 
the  name  of  the  town,  and  this  decision 
gave  rise  to  an  unique  historic  inci- 
dent. Says  Thomson  s Gazetteer^  of  Ver- 
mont: “A  town  meeting  was  called 
to  be  holden  at  the  house  of  Calvin 
Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
on  some  other  nam.e,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature  for  their  sanction 
and  approval.  The  meeting  being 
opened,  freedom  was  given  for  any- 
one to  present  the  name  he  chose, 
and  the  choice  among  the  number 
presented  was  to  be  decided  by  vote 
of  the  town. 

“Two  of  the  voters  present — Capt. 
Joseph  Thompson  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Sherman,  the  first  from  Holden,  the 
other  from  Barre,  Mass.,  each  in  their 
turn  strenously  contended  for  the 
name  of  the  town  from  which  he 
came;  and  as  the  matter  seemed  to 
lie  chiefly  between  these  two,  it  was 
proposed  that  it  should  be  decided 
between  them  by  ‘boxing,’  to  which 
they  readily  agreed.  The  terms  were 
that  they  should  fight  across  a pole, 
but  if  on«  should  knock  the  other 


down,  the}'-  might  then  choose  their 
own  mode  of  warfare. 

“The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
a new  barn  shed,  erected  by  said 
Smith,  over  which  a floor  of  rough 
hemlock  plank  had  just  been  laid,  and 
on  this  the  issue  was  to  be  decided. 
Agreeable  to  this  arrangement  the 
combatants  advanced  upon  each  other, 
and  soon  Thompson,  by  a well-di- 
rected blow,  brought  his  antagonist 
to  the  floor,  and  springing  upon  him 
at  full  length,  began  to  aim  his  heavy 
blows  at  his  head  and  face;  but  bher- 
man,  being  more  supple,  avoided 
them,  and  they  generally  fell  harmless 
upon  the  floor,  except  peeling  his  own 
knuckles.  During  this  process,  Sher- 
man was  dexterously  plying  his  ribs 
from  beneath,  when  Thompson  was 
soon  heard  to  groan,  and  his  blows 
became  palsied  and  without  effect.” 

The  chronicler  then  goes  on  to  re- 
late that  having  vanquished  his  an- 
tagonist in  fair  fight,  Jonathan  Sher- 
man proclaimed,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  previous- 
ly entered  into,  that  the  name  of  the 
town  should  be  Barre.  The  assem- 
bled citizens — his  late  adversary  in- 
cluded— acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
ment, and  unanimously  petitioned 
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the  Legislature  to  give  their  town 
that  name.  It  was  so  ordered  by  the 
law-making  power  of  the  State,  and 
Barre  it  has  been  ever  since. 

This  Jonathan  Sherman  was  a de- 
scendant of  the  Rev.  John  Sherman, 
a seventeenth  century  immigrant, 
who  became  the  progenitor  of  a 
family  which  has  contributed  many 
illustrious  names  to  American 
history,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  has  aided  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
in  building  up  and  preserving  its  in- 
stitutions. 

Col.  Nathaniel  Sherman,  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  was  born  in  Barre,  Massa- 
chusetts. As  an  infant,  he  was  taken 
to  what  afterward  became  the  town 
of  Barre,  Vermont — when  his  father 
emigrated  to  that  State  — being 
drawn  many  miles  of  the  journey  on 
a hand  sled  over  trails  which  were 
impassable  for  teams.  He  grew  up 
in  Barre,  received  his  education  there 
and  was  there  married  to  Deborah 
Hobart  Webster,  a daughter  of 
David  Webster,  also  of  Massachus- 
etts ancestry,  and  of  a typical  New 
England  family. 

Col.  Sherman  was  a farmer,  and 
also  a contractor  and  builder  on  an 
extensive  scale,  who  made  a specialty 
of  erecting  public  buildings  of  various 
kinds.  The  college  buildings  at 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  the  pre- 
sent State  house  at  Montpelier  are 
some  of  the  more  noted  public  build- 
ings of  New  England  which  were 
erected  under  his  direction  and  super- 


vision. Col.  Sherman’s  family  was 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  con-, 
sisting  of  ten  sons  and  three  daught- 
ers, all  of  whom — with  the  exception 
of  one  son  who  died  in  childhood — 
afterward  became  more  or  less  prom- 
inently known  as  western  pioneers. 

Oren  Sherman,  with  whom  this 
sketch  has  principally  to  do,  was  the 
first  member  of  this  family  to  leave 
the  New  England  hom_e  for  “the 
west.”  He  was  born  in  Barre,  March 
5,  1816,  and  lived  there  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time, 
having  received  a fair  English  edu- 
cation, he  went  into  the  general  store 
of  Spaulding  & Storrs,  at  Montpelier, 
as  a clerk.  He  remained  there  four 
years  and  then  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  contemplated  enter- 
ing into  a partnership  with  his 
brother,  and  a brother  of  the  noted 
Jacob  Collamer — at  one  time  a United 
States  Senator  from  Vermont — but 
finally  abandoned  the  idea,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1836  set  out  for  the 
west,  traveling  by  way  of  the  Erie 
canal  to  Buffalo,  and  by  way  of  the 
lakes  to  Detroit.  He  purchased  at 
the  latter  place  an  Indian  pony,  with 
which  he  started  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  arrived  at  the  town 
of  New  Buffalo,  located  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  about  six  miles 
below  Michigan  City,  where  he  con- 
cluded to  settle  and  go  into  the  mer- 
chandising business.  He  carried  on 
business  there  for  some  time  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success,  but  by 
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and  by  had  his  attention  forcibly 
.called  to  the  fact  that  the  location  of 
the  town  was  not  such  as  to  make  it 
a great  trade  centre.  A cargo  of 
goods  which  had  been  shipped  to 
him  from  the  east  went  ashore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo  River  and 
impressed  upon  him  the  fact  that  a 
lake-shore  town  without  harbor 
facilities  was  not  likely  to  become  a 
metropolis. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  an  older 
brother,  accompanied  by  a young 
man,  who  afterwards  became  a very 
distinguished  citizen  of  Illinois  (Nor- 
man B.  Judd),  visited  him,  and  to- 
gether they  came  to  Chicago.  They 
found  Chicago,  at  that  time,  a very 
lively  little  cit}^,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  what  would  have 
been  called  an  attractive  place  to  the 
mere  home-seeker. 

After  visiting  Chicago,  Oren  Sher- 
man also  traveled  to  some  extent  in 
Wisconsin,  visiting  among  other 
places  a new  town  site  that  had  been 
laid  out  by  Archibald  Clybourne  and 
others,  which  was  to  be  called  Super- 
ior City.  As  a result  of  his  observa- 
tions, he  became  convinced  that 
Chicago  was  to  become  the  most  im- 
portant trading  point  among  the 
young  towns  of  the  northwest.  Tak- 
ing this  view  of  the  situation,  he 
returned  to  New  Buffalo,  sold  out 
his  business  there  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  a removal  to  Chicago.  He 
then  went  east  and  visiting  New 
York  and  Boston,  purchased  a large 
stock  of  good  (for  those  days)  with 


which  he  returned  to  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1837,  and  established  a store 
on  La  Salle  street,  between  Lake  and 
Water  streets.  With  one  or  two 
changes  of  location,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  merchandising  business  for 
many  years,  and  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  business  career  in  Chi- 
cago, he  was  also  engaged  largely  in 
the  pork  packing  business,  and  in 
buying  and  shipping  grain.  About 
1840  or  ’41  many  of  his  regular  cus- 
tomers were  people  who  came  in  , 
from  the  country,  some  of  them  from  ^ 
a considerable  distance,  and  the  ; 
amount  of  their  purchases  depended  | 
to  a certain  extent  on  the  readiness 
with  which  they  found  sale  for  their  j 
own  products.  At  the  date  men-  I 
tioned,  many  of  these  customers  com-  j 
plained  that  they  could  not  sell  their  ! 
pork,  which  was  one  of  their  most  j 
important  products.  j 

Mr.  Sherman  belonged  to  that  | 
class  of  men  who  were  exceedingly 
anxious  that  Chicago  should  control  | 
the  business  of  the  northwest.  That  | 
is  to  say,  he  believed  that  her  mer-  i 
chants  should  not  only  furnish  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  country  { 
with  all  the  supplies  they  needed,  but  ; 
should  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  i 
furnish  them  a market  for  all  their 
surplus  products  and  to  forward 
these  products  to  eastern  consumers. 

When,  therefore,  he  heard  from  | 
customers  the  complaint  that  they  t 
were  unable  to  dispose  of  what  it  I 
seemed  to  him  should  be  a very  I 
marketable  article,  he  determined  to 
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do  his  part  toward  preventing  this 
trade  being  diverted  to  other  towns, 
and  in  a very  short  time  had  arranged, 
in  company  with  his  partner,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Pitkin,  to  take  an  impor- 
tant part  in  building  up  the  infant 
packing  industry  of  Chicago. 

Entering  into  the  enterprise  with 
a zeal  and  energy  which  were  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  man 
during  his  entire  business  life,  he 
started  a pork  packing  establishment 
which  packed  about  one-half  of  the 
pork  put  up  in  Chicago  during  the 
next  three  years.  To  secure  needed 
funds  for  carrying  on  this  business 
on  the  extensive  scale  which  they  de- 
sired, Mr.  Sherman  and  his  partner 
found  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  their 
own  resources,  and  they  determined 
if  possible  to  bring  in  some  out- 
side banking  capital,  which  would  be 
available  for  legitimate  business  pur- 
poses, at  something  less  than  the 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest  then  de- 
manded by  the  money-loaners  of 
Chicago.  They  accordingly  opened 
negotiations  with  the  officials  of  the 
Farmers’  and  Merchants’  Bank  of 
Detroit,  which  resulted  in  a branch 
of  that  financial  instutition  being  es- 
tablished in  Chicago,  and  the  putting 
into  circulation  of  a large  amount  of 
money  at  what  was  then  considered 
a very  low  rate  of  interest. 

In  his  earliest  business  ventures, 
he  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  was 
a man  of  resources  and  indomitable 
energy,  with  a capacity  for  conduct- 
ing enterprises  of  more  than  ordinary 


consequence.  For  instance,  his 
superior  tact  was  shown  in  1838-39, 
when  the  Illinois  State  Bank  and  its 
various  branches  suspended  specie 
payment.  The  notes  of  the  bank 
could  be  used  by  Chicago  merchants 
only  at  ruinous  discounts  in  the  pur- 
chase of  New  York  exchange,  and 
the  payment  of  obligations  to  eastern 
creditors.  In  this  dilemma  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Sherman,  that  by  personally 
visiting  the  Illinois  banks,  he  might 
be  able  to  exchange  their  notes  for 
the  notes  of  the  Indiana  State  Bank 
and  its  branches — which  had  not  sus- 
pended specie  payment — and  then  by 
visiting  Indiana,  secure  the  redemp- 
tion of  these  notes  in  coin,  or  failing 
in  this,  buy  New  York  exchange  at  a 
fair  rate  of  discount,  and  thus  effect 
an  important  saving  in  making  settle- 
ments with  eastern  creditors.  It  be- 
coming known  that  he  was  about  to 
start  on  this  errand  with  the  notes 
held  by  his  own  firm,  he  was  requested 
to  take  along  with  him  in  addition  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  depreci- 
ated currency  belongingto  others.  He 
was  even  more  successful  than  he 
had  anticipated  being,  and  after  ex- 
changing his  Illinois  bank  notes  for 
Indiana  Bank  currency,  he  visited 
various  towns  in  Indiana,  where  he 
obtained  from  banks  and  stores  a 
considerable  amount  of  coin — at  a 
small  premium — and  the  balance  in 
New  York  exchange,  returning  to 
Chicago  with  money  which  could  be 
readily  used  in  the  east. 

Soon  afterward  one  of  the  noted 
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pioneer  bankers  of  Chicago — Mr. 
George  Smith — requested  Mr.  Sher- 
man to  take  a large  amount  of  cur- 
rency in  Illinois  bank  notes,  and  start 
out  on  a trip  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting it  into  New  York  exchange 
or  coin,  in  the  same  way.  He  con- 
sented to  engage  in  the  undertaking 
and  left  Chicago  in  a sleigh,  there 
being  considerable  snow  on  the 
ground  at  the  time.  By  the  time  he 
reached  Springfield,  his  first  objective 
point,  the  snow  had  disappeared,  and 
after  transacting  his  business  with 
the  bank  there,  he  traded  his  sleigh 
for  a sulky,  and  set  out  for  Shawnee- 
town,  with  his  money — some  twenty 
thousand  dollars — in  a small  trunk 
which  was  secured  under  the  seat. 
When  he  came  to  Sangamon  river  he 
found  the  stream  swollen  and  ford- 
ing it  appeared  anything  but  safe. 
However,  seeing  wheel  tracks  on 
either  bank,  Mr  Sherman  said  to  him- 
self, “what  others  have  done,  I can 
do,”  and  touching  his  horse  with  the 
whip  he  drove  in.  Scarcely  had  the 
wheels  of  his  sulky  left  the  bank 
when  his  horse  was  carried  off  its 
feet,  and  with  vehicle  and  driver  was 
borne  rapidly  down  the  stream.  He 
saw  at  once  that  his  horse  was  likely 
to  be  drowned — as  not  expecting 
such  depth  of  water  he  had  failed  to 
loosen  the  check  rein — and  to  save 
himself  he  sprang  from  the  sulky, 
and  although  encumbered  with  an 
overcoat  and  heavy  cloak,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  His  horse  and  sulky  had 


meanwhile  floated  some  distance 
down  the  stream  and  lodged  against 
an  obstruction  of  some  sort,  one  of 
the  horses’  feet  being  the  only  por- 
tion of  his  late  traveling  outfit  visible 
above  the  water.  Proceeding  some 
distance  down  the  stream  in  search 
of  assistance,  he  came  to  a farm 
house,  and  accompanied  by  the  farm- 
er and  his  son  soon  returned  to  make 
an  effort  to  recover  the  large  amount 
of  money  which  had  gone  down  the 
river  with  horse  and  sulky.  After 
making  numerous  attempts,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  a noose  over  the 
dead  horse’s  visible  foot,  and  the 
three  men  then  dragged  him  ashore 
still  attached  to  the  sulky.  Stripping 
the  harness  off  the  horse,  they  re- 
turned to  the  farmer’s  house  with  the 
sulky  and  the  trunk  full  of  bank  notes 
which  had  been  recovered.  The 
notes  of  course  were  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  Mr.  Sherman  feared  that 
if  they  were  allowed  to  dry  in  pack- 
ages, as  put  up,  they  would  stick  to- 
gether and  be  spoiled.  After  donning 
a suit  of  the  farmer’s  clothes  in  place 
of  his  own  drenched  garments,  he 
frankly  explained  to  his  host  the 
situation,  telling  him  that  he  had 
with  him  a large  amount  of  money, 
and  that  the  bank  notes  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  trunk  and  dried. 
Fortunately  his  entertainer  was  an 
honest  man,  who  gave  him  all  the 
assistance  he  could,  and  the  entire 
family,  consisting  of  father,  mother, 
son  and  daughter,  with  Mr.  Sherman, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  follow- 
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ing  night  watching  the  thousands  of 
dollars  in  bank  notes  spread  out  on 
the  floor  around  them  to  dry.  By 
this  means  he  saved  the  currency, 
and  in  the  morning  purchased  a fine 
young  mare  of  his  host,  and  proceeded 
on  his  way,  feeling  that  the  recom- 
pense which  the  hospitable  farmer 
had  been  induced  to  accept,  but  poor- 
ly expressed  the  gratitude  to  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  was  en- 
titled. 

On  this  trip  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting coin  and  the  desired  exchange 
for  his  Illinois  currency,-  having,  with 
a single  exception,  but  little  trouble 
in  doing  so.  At  one  place  the  bank 
officials  refused  either  to  redeem 
their  notes  in  coin  or  exchange. 
Knowing  that  the  teller  of  the  bank 
was  a notary,  Mr.  Sherman  proved 
himself  equal  to  this  emergency,  and 
handing  him  a package  of  notes,  re- 
quested him  to  protest  them  one  at 
a time.  This  move  brought  the 
bankers  to  time',  and  the  exchange 
was  issued  at  a fair  rate  of  discount. 
Mr.  Sherman  subsequently  made 
several  more  trips  of  this  kind  in  all 
of  which  he  was  successful. 

From  1844  to  1847,  Mr.  Sherman 
lived  in  New  York,  where  certain 
business  affairs  required  his  atten- 
tion a portion  of  the  time,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  was  also  connected 
with  a wholesale  house  in  that  city. 
Returning  to  Chicago  in  1847,  he 
was  associated  in  merchandising 
with  David  Ballentine,  and  later  with 
Gen.  Hart  L.  Stewart,  one  of  the 


most  widely  known  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  northwest.  The  first 
carpet  and  house  furnishing  goods 
store  in  Chicago  was  established  by 
Mr.  Sherman  and  conducted  by  him 
until  he  retired  from  merchandising 
to  become  associated  with  his  brother, 
Alson  S.  Sherman,  in  developing 
lime  and  building  stone  industries, 
the  lime  manufacturing  branch  of 
the  business  being  carried  on  on 
Halstead  street,  near  Archer  avenue, 
in  Chicago,  and  the  building  stone 
being  quarried  at  Lemont,  a neigh- 
boring town. 

Here  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
what  have  since  become  two  mammoth 
enterprises,  which  have  been  vastly 
beneficial  to  the  building  interests  of 
Chicago,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
to  the  men  who  have  had  control  of 
these  enterprises  in  later  years. 
The  Illinois  Stone  Company,  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  quarrying 
and  supplying  building  stone  for  the 
city,  and  the  firm  of  M.  C.  Stearns  & 
Co. — lime  manufacturers — were  both 
enterprises  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Sher- 
man and  his  associates.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  building  up 
the  marble  supply  business  of  Chicago, 
which  he  established  in  1857,  and 
with  which  he  was  connected  active- 
ly up  to  the  date  of  his  retirement 
from  business  in  1889. 

In  the  great  fire  of  1871  he  was  a 
heavy  loser,  his  establishment  being 
totally  destroyed.  The  highly  pol- 
lished,  rare,  and  expensive  marbles  of 
various  kinds  which  he  had  in  stock 
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were  swept  out  of  existence  by  the 
devouring  element,  leaving  behind  as 
little  of  value  as  was  left  to  tlie  gro- 
cer or  dry  goods  merchant.  Rally- 
ing from  his  loss  and  from  the  preva- 
lent demoralization  of  business,  soon- 
er than  most  of  his  neighbors,  he  got 
together  such  timbers  as  he  could 
find,  and  out  of  these  constructed  a 
shop,  in  which  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  continuing  business,  post- 
ing up  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  had  been  similarly  stricken,  the 
legend  “ while  there  is  life  there’s 
hope.”  A year  after  the  fire  the  busi- 
ness which  had  up  to  that  time  been 
conducted  by  the  Sherman  Marble 
Company,  was  merged  into  the  Chi- 
cago Marble  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, a corporation,  of  which  Oren 
Sherman  was  the  executive  head.  At 
a later  date  he  organized  the  firm  of 
Sherman  & Flavin, still  doing  business 
and  extensively  engaged  in  the  mar- 
ble trade.  As  the  head  of  this  firm  he 
gave  close  attention  to  its  affairs  up 
to  the  summer  of  1889,  when  he  suf- 
fered a stroke  of  parah^sis,  which 
forced  him  to  retire  from  business,  at 
the  end  of  fifty-three  years  of  most 
active  life  in  Chicago. 

As  a business  man,  Oren  Sherman 
has  been  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Chicago.  Full  of  life 
and  energy,  of  pluck  and  persever- 
ence,  from^  his  early  boyhood,  he 
made  his  entree  into  the  western 
business  world  at  a time  when  these 
qualities  were  worth  more  to  their 
possessor,  especially  if  he  were  a 


young  man,  than  any  other  kind  of 
capital.  Every  enterprise  in  which  he 
engaged  was  pushed  with  a vim  and 
vigor,  which  drew  from  one  of  his 
contemporaries — somewhat  noted  for 
his  sententious  utterances — the  re- 
mark that  “Sherman  always  reminded 
him  of  a ship  scudding  before  the 
wind  with  all  sails  set.”  He  had  al- 
ways great  faith  in  the  future  of  Chi- 
cago, and  at  various  times  made  pre- 
dictions concerning  its  subsequent 
growth,  which  have  been  verified  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  1868  he  said  to 
a party  of  gentlemen — then  as  now 
prominent  in  banking  and  commer- 
cial circles — that  whoever  lived  to  see 
Chicago  twenty  years  from  that  time, 
would  see  it  with  a population  of  a 
million;  and  when  one  of  those 
present — a banker — insisted  that  he 
was  p itting  his  figures  too  high,  his 
answer  was  “wait  and  see.” 

His  labors  and  numerous  business 
enterprises  have  resulted  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  several  fortunes,  and  if 
the  fortune  which  he  has  retained  is 
not  so  large  as  it  might  have  been, 
his  strict  integrity,  his  generosity  and 
kindliness  of  heart  are  alone  to  blame 
for  it.  No  one  of  the  earlier  settlers 
of  Chicago  gathered  around  him  a 
wider  circle  of  friends  than  Mr.  Sher- 
man, and  none  are  more  kindly  re- 
membered in  the  retirement  of  old 
age. 

In  the  summer  of  1840  Miss  H.  F, 
Budlong,  a young  lady  born  and 
brought  up  in  New  York  State,  came 
to  Chicago  to  visit  her  sister,  the 
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wife  of  Judge  Giles  Spring,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  western 
pioneer  lawyers.  At  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Spring,  Miss  Budlong  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Sherman,  and 
they  were  married  at  Glean,  New 
York,  in  August  of  1841.  Mrs.  Sher- 
man was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Budlong,  a merchant  of  Glean,  and 
granddaughter  of  Elder  Benjamin 
Budlong,  a Baptist  minister,  who 
preached  to  one  congregation  in 
Central  New  York  for  more  than  for- 
ty years. 

After  traveling  a short  time  in  the 
east,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  establish- 
ed their  home  in  Chicago  in  1841,  and 
6 


with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
years  spent  in  New  York  State,  they 
have  resided  here  continuously  since 
that  time. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sher- 
man were  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Gne  of  the  daughters 
died  in  childhood,  and  the  other  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  fyoung 
lady,  died  in  her  twentieth  year. 
The  elder  of  the  sons,  L.  E.  Sherman,, 
is  engaged  in  mining  enterprises  ia 
Colorado,  while  the  younger,  Fred.  J. 
Sherman,  is  a resident  and  business 
man  of  Chicago. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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CHAUNCEY  B.  BLAIR. 


On  the  30th  of  January,  1891,  there 
died  in  Chicago  a man  who  was  not 
only  a conspicuous  figure  for  many 
years,  as  the  executive  head  of  a great 
monetary  institution,  but  who  had 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  western  financiers.  A con- 
temporary of  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  our  American  ministers  of 
finance,  he  received  his  Ijnancial 
training  in  the  same  school,  and  in  a 
field — narrower  to  be  sure  than  that 
in  which  they  operated — but  one, 
nevertheless,  in  which  grave  emergen- 
cies had  to  be  faced,  and  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities assumed — he  exhibited 
the  same  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  termed  “ the  art  of  manag- 
ing money  matters.”  All  three  of 
these  men  were  natives  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  at  about  the  same  time 
each  of  them  sought  a western  state 
in  search  of  fortune.  Salmon  P. 
Chase  settled  in  Ohio,  and*  while 
achieving  success  at  the  bar  became 
a promoter  and  manager  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Ohio,  in  which  he  received 
the  training  which  fitted  him  for  his 
skilful  financiering  of  the  war  period. 
Hugh  McCulloch  settled  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  became  manager  of 
the  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  In- 


diana, established  in  that  place.  It 
was  his  connection  with  this  institu- 
tion which  fitted  him  to  become  a 
worthy  successor  of  Chase  and  Fessen- 
den as  secretary  of  the  United ’States 
Treasury.  Chauncey  B.  Blair  settled 
in  Michigan  City,  and  became  mana- 
ger of  another  branch  of  the  State 
bank  of  Indiana,  and  the  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  McCulloch. 

McCulloch  and  Blair  served  to- 
gether as  members  of  the  old  State 
Board  of  Control  of  Indiana,  of  which 
— since  the  death  of  Mr.  Blair — Mc- 
Cullough is  the  only  surviving  repre- 
sentative. The  institution  with  which 
they  were  connected,  at  that  time, 
like  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  was  one 
which  never  broke  a promise  or  fail- 
ed to  redeem  an  obligation  upon  its 
presentation.  When  banking  insti- 
tutions were  going  down,  on  every 
hand,  in  the  quicksands  of  specula- 
tion and  reckless  financiering,  it  stood 
firm  upon  the  rock  of  integrity  and 
conservatism.  At  a time  when  the 
prevailing  system  of  banking  was 
vicious  and  demoralizing  in  its  ten- 
dencies and  effects,  and  when  public 
confidence  in  these  monetary  institu- 
tion had  reached  a low  ebb,  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana  was  one  of  a com- 
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paratively  small  number  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  the 
conduct  and  management  of  which 
were  such  that  no  complaint  was^  ever 
made  of  a failure  to  keep  faith  with 
their  patrons. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  in- 
stitution that  Mr.  Blair  first  became 
prominent  as  a banker,  and  it  was  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  friend,  McCul- 
loch, the  venerable  financier,  now  resi- 
dent of  Washington  City,  that  he  re- 
moved to  Chicago  to  become  identi- 
fied with  the  banking  interests  of  a 
great  city,  and  to  be  recognized  as 
a controlling  spirit  in  shaping  its 
financial  policy  in  more  than  one 
monetary  crisis.  Noted  as  the  con- 
servator of  the  city’s  interests,  when 
those  interests  were  imperiled,  as  the 
builder  of  one  of  the  great  banking 
institutions  of  Chicago,  and  as  the 
accumulator  of  a splendid  fortune, 
the  story  of  Mr.  Blair’s  transition 
from  farm  laborer  to  millionaire,  is 
one  to  interest  the  youth  of  the  land, 
to  excite  them  to  emulation,  and  in- 
spire them  with  hope  for  the  future, 
whatever  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  may  labor  in  the  outset  of  their 
careers. 

Chauncey  Buckley  Blair  was  born 
June  i8th,  1810,  in  Blandford,  Mass,,  a 
town  in  which  both  his  father  and 
mother  were  also  born.  His  mother, 
Hannah  (Frary)  Blair,  was  a daughter 
of  Jonathan  Frary,  of  Blandford;  who 
was  of  English  origin.  On  the  pater- 
nal side,  Mr.  Blair  was  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. The  American  progenitor  of 


the  family  was  Robert  Blair,  who  im- 
migrated to  the  United  States,  from 
Scotland,  in  1718,  and  settled  near 
Worcester,  Mass.  His  son,  Robert 
Blair,  removed  to  Blandford,  Hamp- 
den county,  where  he  purchased  a 
considerable  body  of  land  known  lo- 
cally as  “the  Gore  Tract,”  which  was 
an  unbroken  forest,  traversed  by  no 
road,  nor  by  anything  more  nearly 
resembling  a road  than  the  foot- 
path which  led  to  a fort  some  two 
miles  distant  from  where  he  estab- 
lished his  home.  Here  he  and  his  sons 
carved  out  of  the  forest  a productive 
farm,  and  here  he  became  a deacon 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  was 
accounted  a worthy  and  estimable 
citizen.  His  son,  Rufus,  was  born, 
lived,  and  died  at  the  old  homestead. 
Samuel  Blair,  the  son  of  Rufus,  and 
father  of  Chauncey  B.  Blair,  was 
born  on  the  old  farm,  and  lived  in 
Blandford  for  some  years  after  his 
marriage  to  Hannah  Frary. 

When  Chauncey  Blair — who  was 
the  second  son  of  a family  of  seven 
children — was  two  years  of  age,  his 
father  removed  to  the  town  of  Colum- 
bus, Chenango  county.  New  York 
State.  Two  years  later  the  elder 
Blair  settled  in  the  town  of  Cortland 
— in  the  same  State — where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
Chauncey  returned  to  Blandford  to 
live  with  his  uncle  at  that  place. 
There  he  attended  the  country  schools 
a portion  of  each  year,  for  several 
years,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
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his  time  laboring  on  his  uncle’s  farm. 
When  he  attained  his  majority  he 
went  back  to  Cortland,  New  York, 
carrying  with  him  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars — which  he  had  received 
from  his  uncle  for  services  rendered 
— and  a small  amount  in  addition, 
which  he  had  earned  by  constructing 
a stone  fence  for  a neighboring  far- 
mer, at  a salary  of  eleven  dollars  per 
month.  The  next  four  years  of  his 
young  manhood  were  spent  in  New 
York  State,  where  he  succeeded  by 
dint  of  industry  and  economy,  in  add- 
ing to  his  savings  to  a considerable 
extent.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  he 
moved  westward  with  the  throng  of 
young  men  who  were  at  that  time  be- 
ing attracted  to  Indiana,Michigan  and 
Illinois,  and  coming  by  way  of  the 
lakes,  he  landed  at  Detroit.  From 
that  point  he  traveled  overland 
through  Southern  Michigan,  and  into 
Northern  Indiana.  In  La  Porte 
county,  Indiana,  he  attended  for  the 
first  time,  a sale  of  government  lands, 
at  public  auction,  and  noted  the  in- 
tense interest  of  the  early  settlers  in 
land  speculation.  He  stopped  at 
Michigan  City — then  in  its  infancy — 
long  enough  to  get  an  insight  into 
realty  operations  in  the  west,  to  be- 
come impressed  with  the  remarkable 
activity  which  he  saw  there,  and  pos- 
sibly to  become  slightly  affected  with 
the  speculative  fever  himself.  In  those 
days,  however,  as  in  later  years,  he 
was  not  to  be  carried  away  by  popu- 
lar excitement,  and  before  investing 
any  of  his  very  limited  capital,  he 


visited  Chicago,  Joliet,  Ottawa,  Dix- 
on, Galena  and  other  Illinois  towns 
and  settlements,  traveling  from  place 
to  place  on  horseback.  In  this  way  he 
familiarized  himself  with  the  country 
and  its  resources,  and  prepared  him- 
self for  the  extensive  operations  in 
unimproved  lands,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged during  the  following  two 
years. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  after  he  had 
spent  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a year  on 
what  was  then  “the  frontier,”  he 
started  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
having  in  view  the  selection  of  farm- 
ing lands,  which  could  readily  be 
transferred  to  the  immigrants  then 
flocking  into  the  country.  Leaving 
Michigan  City,  he  went  first  to  Mil- 
waukeee,  and  then  to  Rockford  and 
Beloit,  carefully  studying  by  the  way 
maps  of  the  country,  which  he  had 
secured  from  the  government  land 
office.  In  traveling  through  what 
was  then  known  as  the  “ Rock  River 
Country,”  he  found  no  settlers,  and 
but  two  or  three  squatters  or  claim- 
ants. After  spending  several  weeks 
in  a careful  examination  of  the  coun- 
try in  Southern  Wisconsin  and  North- 
ern Illinois — camping  out  wherever 
night  happened  to  overtake  him — he 
selected  some  fine  agricultural  lands 
near  where  the  pretty  little  college 
town  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  is  now  situated, 
and  then  set  out  for  Green  Bay  to 
make  his  entries  at  the  land  office 
there.  On  the  way  he  found  no  reg- 
ularly established  white  settlements, 
and  only  two  or  three  white  inhabit- 
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ants,  these  being  Frenchmen,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade. 
When  he  passed  Fort  Winnebago, 
which  was  on  the  route  he  had  select^ 
ed,  he  found  encamped  there,  a large 
number  of  Indians  who  had  just  re- 
ceived their  annual  allowance  of 
money  from  the  Government,  and 
who  were  engaged  in  the  pleasing 
past-time  of  getting  rid  of  their  eas- 
ily-acquired wealth,  after  the  most 
approved  Indian  fashion.  Although 
they  were  engaged  in  every  species  of 
debauchery,  with  which  they  were  at 
all  familiar,  and  were  to  a consider- 
able extent  crazed — as  they  usually 
were  on  such  occasions  — by  the 
liquor  which  they  had  consumed, 
they  did  not  offer  to  molest  or  dis- 
turb Mr.  Blair,  and  he  passed  on  to 
Green  Bay  where  he  completed  his 
purchase  of  the  Government  lands,  of 
which  he  desired  to  become  the  own- 
er. He  then  returned  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  found  a considerable  num- 
ber of  immigrants, who  hadjust  arrived 
from  the  eastern  States,  and  who  had 
not  yet  selected  their  locations  in  the 
west.  Most  of  them  had  come  pro- 
vided with  means  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  western  farms,  but 
where  to  seek  the  kind  of  lands  they 
wanted  they,  as  a rule,  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Blair’s  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  di- 
rect them,  to  his  advantage  and  their 
own  at  the  same  time.  He  soon  sold 
out  the  land  which  he  had  acquired 
by  purchase  from  the  Government,  at 
a handsome  profit,  and  continued  buy- 


ing and  selling  in  this  way  until  the 
spring  of  1837. 

In  this  kind  of  land  speculation  his 
keen  foresight  and  sound  judgment 
at  once  became  apparent,  and  he  was 
uniformly  successful  in  his  operations 
up  to  the  time  that  President  Jackson 
issued  his  “ specie  circular”  of  1837, 
in  which  all  receivers  of  public 
moneys  were  directed  to  receive  only 
gold  and  silver  in  payment  for  gov- 
ernment lands  This  action  of  the 
Government  practically  put  a stop, 
not  only  to  land  speculation,  but,  for 
the  time  being,  to  all  land  sales. 
Then  followed  the  memorable  mone- 
tary panic  of  that  year,  which  was 
disastrous  to  all  the  business  interests 
of  the  country,  and  ruinous  to  a large 
proportion  of  those  investors  who 
had  overreached  themselves  in  their 
purchases  of  western  realty.  Thus 
early  in  his  career,  however,  Mr.  Blair 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  did 
business  only  upon  a sound  basis, and 
in  accordance  with  correct  business 
principles.  Although  his  land  trans- 
actions had  been  extensive  he  had 
not  contracted  a large  indebtedness, 
and  consequently  he  escaped  the 
serious  financial  embarrassment  from 
which  the  great  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries suffered. 

In  the  fall  of  1837  he  purchased  a 
stock  of  goods,  and  in  company  with 
his  brother,  Lyman  Blair,  began  mer- 
chandising in  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
The  firm  thus  established  was  one 
which  became  widely  known  among 
the  pioneer  business  houses  of  the 
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northwest.  In  addition  to  carrying 
on  a general  merchandising  business 
in  Michigan  City,  they  established 
branch  stores  at  various  points  in 
Northern  Indiana,  and  besides  selling 
farmers  pretty  much  everything  they 
needed  in  those  days,  they  purchased 
and  shipped  the  farmers’  grain  and 
other  products.  Mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Chauncey  B.  Blair,  Michi- 
gan City  became  a recognized  wheat 
market  several  years  earlier  than  Chi- 
cago. He  inaugurated  there  a storage 
system  and  commission  business, 
which  soon  grew  to  large  proportions. 
He  built,  extensive  warehouses,  pro- 
vided ample  storage  facilities,  and  as 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels 
was  done  with  difficulty  by  lighters, 
he  also  built  into  the  lake  the  first 
bridge  pier,  built  on  the  east  side  of 
Lake  Michigan,  which  became  a 
landing  for  steamboats  and  sailing 
vessels. 

As  the  firm,  of  which  he  was  the 
executive  head,  distributed  goods 
over  a large  area  of  country,  Mr. 
Blair  was  particularly  anxious  that 
“the  country  roads,”  running  out  of 
that  city,  should  be  improved  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  He  accordingly  or- 
ganized a company  which  became 
known  as  the  “ Union  Plank  Road 
Co.” — of  which  he  was  president — 
which  built  plank  roads  in  various 
directions,  to  be  operated  as  toll 
roads.  These  roads  were  profitably 
operated  until  the  advent  of  railroads, 
and  they  contributed  largely  to  the 
commercial  activity  of  Michigan  City 


in  its  early  history,  and  also  in  no  | 
small  degree,  to  the  development  of  \ 
the  surrounding  county.  \ 

• The  charter  of  the  Union  Plank  v| 
Road  Company,  authorized  it  to  en-  ■ 
gage  in  a banking  business,-  and  Mr.  d 
Blair  also  set  this  enterprise  on  foot, 
he  becoming  president  of  the  bank.  | 
As  a bank  of  issue,  its  notes  obtained  ll 
a wide  circulation  in  the  south  and 
west,  and  every  dollar  issued  was  re-  31 
deemed  in  gold  and  silver  or  their 
equivalents,  on  demand.  This  was  Hi' 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Blair’s  banking  ; 
operations,  but  he  soon  afterward  i; 
became  largely  interested  in  the  ; 
State  Bank  of  Indiana,  together  with 
its  various  branches.  When  this  bank  - ' 
was  re-chartered  under  the  name  of  T 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  j 
he  purchased  a controlling  interest  in 
the  La  Porte  branch,  of  which  he  be-  " 
came  president.  *■ 

While  still  doing  business  in  In-  i 
diana,  he  engaged  in  several  impor-  fe 
tant  enterprises,  and  was  largely  in-  s| 
terested  financially  in  Chicago.  As  f 
far  back  as  1845  he  was  interested,  ^ 
with  his  brother,  William  Blair,  in  the 
wholesale  hardware  business,  but  he 
did  not  become  a resident  of  Chicago  ; 
until  1861.  At  that  time  he  removed  U 
his  family  to  the  city  and  engaged  in  f 
a private  banking  business.  In  1865,  } j 

at  the  suggestion  of  his  old  friend,  tj 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  he  organized  “ 
the  Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Chi-  M 
cago.  He  was  the  largest  stockholder  t 
in  this  great  financial  institution  at  L 
its  inception,  became  its  president,  i| 
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and  held  that  position  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  bank 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Blair,  as  shown 
by  its  reports  to  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency  for  many  years  past,  was 
one  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  finan- 
ciers of  the  country,  and  called  forth 
comments  which  were  uniformly 

favorable.  These  reports  show  that 

the  cash  reserves  of  the  Merchants’ 
National  Bank  have  been  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  bank  in  the  coun- 
tr}^ — with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New 
York — in  proportion  to  its  liabilities. 
It  is  said  that  there  has  never  been  a 
day  since  the  bank  came  into  exist- 
ence— :with  the  exception  of  the  few 
days  immediately  following  the  great 
fire  of  1871,  when  its  vaults  were  in- 
accessible— that  it  could  not  have 
met  every  dollar  of  its  obligations 
to  depositors,  and  it  has  thus  been  en- 
abled to  pass  safely  through  every 
period  of  financial  stringency  and 
business  depression.  Although  the 
bank  always  paid  regular  dividends, 
Mr.  Blair’s  policy  was  to  create  a 
large  surplus,  whi^h  at  the  present 
time  is  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock. 

No  man,  engaged  in  the  banking 
business,  ever  had  a more  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  him  than  Chauncey  B. 
Blair.  He  held  that  the  first  and 
highest  obligation  of  a bank  was  to 
its  depositors;  to  those  whose  funds 


it  held  in  trust.  His  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates  always  understood 
that  he  looked  upon  this  as  a most 
sacred  obligation.  The  members  of 
his  family  understood  that  in  case  Of 
financial  disaster  to  the  bank,  of 
which  he  was  so  long  the  executive 
head,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
them  until  every  depositor  had  been 
paid  the  full  amount  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  those 
who  were  brought  into  contact  with 
him  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
governed  by  a uniform  rule  of  action 
in  all  his  businesss  transactions. 

On  numerous  occasions  his  ability 
as  a financier  was  severely  tested,  and 
in  each  instance  time  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  he 
pursued.  For  instance,  in  1871,  it  was 
due  to  his  efforts  more  than  to  those 
of  any  other  man,  that  the  Chicago 
banks  resumed  payment  within  eight 
days  after  the  fire.  Every  bank  build- 
ing of  consequence  had  been  swept 
out  of  existence,  and  it  was  for  some 
little  time  a matter  of  doubt  whether 
any  record  of  mercantile  obligations 
had  been  preserved.  Depositors  were 
of  course  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
and  many  of  them  sought  the  bank- 
ers to  learn  what  course  they  in- 
tended to  pursue  in  monetary  mat- 
ters. To  one  of  these  depositors 
who  called  on  him,  Mr.  Blair  said  : 
“If  a dollar  is  found  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Merchants’  National  Bank,  when 
they  are  reached  and  opened,  that 
dollar  will  belong  to  its  depositors.” 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  bankers, 
held  at  Mr.  Blair’s  house,  the  second 
day  after  the  fire,  the  sentiment  was 
practically  unanimous  to  the  effect 
that  the  banks  could  not  undertake 
to  pay  out  more  than  twenty-five 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  deposits  made 
before  the  fire.  Mr.  Blair  alone  p o- 
tested  against  the  bank’s  attempting 
to  shirk  any  portion  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. The  Merchants  National 
Bank  would,  he  said,  pay  in  full 
every  dollar  deposited  before  as  well 
as  after  the  fire,  as  soon  as  the  vaults 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  ruins  and 
the  bank  opened.  He  declared  that 
whatever  other  banks  might  do,  his 
bank  was  going  to  meet  all  its  obliga- 
tions. 

As  a consequence  of  his  decided 
stand,  this  meeting  adjourned  with- 
out taking  any  action  relative  to  the 
suspension  of  payments  as  proposed. 
At  a second  meeeting,  from  which 
Mr.  Blair  was  absent,  a resolution 
was  adopted,  announcing  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  banks  to  pay  only 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  installments.  This 
announcement  was  made  on  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  caused  many 
gloomy  forebodings  among  its  mem- 
bers. Lyman  Blair  & Co,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Board  of  the 
Merchants’  National  Bank,  dissented 
publicly  from  the  action  of  the  associ- 
ated banks,  and  announced  that  their 
bank  would  pay  every  dollar  of  its 
obligations  in  full.  This  action  re- 
sulted in  a reconsideration  of  the 
course  previously  determined  upon  by 


the  banks,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  all  the  banks  agreed  to  pay  in 
full.  The  wisdom  of  the  course  insis- 
ted upon  by  Mr.  Blair  became  appar- 
ent soon  after,  when  all  the  banks  re- 
sumed payment  unconditionally. 
Confidence  was  established,  deposits 
were  largely  increased,  and  a healthy 
reaction  set  in,  in  business  circles. 

When  the  panic  of  1873  swept  over 
the  country,  a strong  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  Chicago  banks  to 
virtually  suspend  specie  payments, 
and  to  issue  certificates  to  be  used  in 
lieu  of  money.  To  this  proposition 
Mr.  Blair  would  not  assent,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Sol.  A.  Smith — also 
a leading  banker — he  defeated  it.  He 
held  that  when  a depositor’s  check 
was  presented  it  must  be  paid,  and 
while  he  was  willing  to  aid  other 
banks,  he  was  not  willing  to  evade 
his  own  obligations  for  the  sake  of 
countenancing  others  in  evading 
theirs.  The  result  of  Mr.  Blair’s  ar- 
gument, and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
an  honest  financial  policy  at  that 
time,  was  to  build  up  the  credit  of 
Chicago,  and  to  bring  such  an  influx 
of  money  into  the  city,  that  some  of 
the  banks  actually  had  more  cash  than 
they  cared  for,  anS  preferred  paying 
it  over  the  counter,  to  letting  a check 
go  through  the  clearing  house. 

In  1876  he  rendered  the  city  of 
Chicago  a signal  service,  which  upon 
good  authority,  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  credit  of  the  city.  Heavy  taxes 
and  an  abuse  of  power  by  certain 
city  officials  had  brought  about  a po- 
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litical  revolution.  A partial  reorgani- 
zation of  the  city  government  follow- 
ed, and  efforts  were  made  to  meet 
matured  interest  and  unpaid  obliga- 
tions, as  well  as  to  create  a sinking 
fund,  which  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  issuing  tax  warrants. 
The  credit  of  the  city  was,  however, 
at  a low  ebb,  and  its  financial  status 
was  critical.  In  this  emergency,  Mr. 
Blair  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  city,  and  with 
other  capitalists  of  Chicago,  and  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  to  supply  the  funds 
needed  for  bringing  about  a healthy 
condition  of  municipal  affairs.  The 
following  resolutions,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Clearing  House  As- 
sociation of  Chicago,  immediately  af- 
ter his  death,  are  expressive  of  the 
feeling  which  those  who  had  been  for 
many  years  his  business  associates, 
entertained  toward  him: 

“Realizing  that  in  the  death  of 
Chauncey  B.  Blair  this  community 
has  lost  a valued  citizen  and  the 
banking  fraternity  a most  honored 
representative,  this  association  desires 
to  record  its  tribute  to  his  virtues. 

“The  record  of  his  life  is  unsullied. 
His  business  career  was  conducted 
along  the  line  of  strict  integrity,  jus- 
tice and  equity.  Perceiving  the  value 
of  a true  principle,  he  adhered  to  it  in- 
flexibly. 

“We  recognize  in  his  connection 
with  banking  in  Chicago  an  influence 


of  immense  value  in  the  past,  one 
which  will  not  soon  be  lost  in  the  fu- 
ture. Ordinarily  conservative  in  his 
methods,  in  times  of  financial  peril 
he  showed  high  courage  and  forti- 
tude. We  shall  cherish  him  in  our 
memory  and  will  try  to  emulate  his 
example. 

“To  his  family  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathy in  the  loss  of  so  kind  a father 
and  friend. 

“In  respect  to  his  memory  and  as 
some  token  of  our  appreciation,  we 
will  attend  his  funeral  in  a body.” 

In  all  the  relations  of  life  Mr. 
Blair  was  a most  estimable  citizen. 
Quietly  and  unostentatiously  he  gave 
generously  to  such  charities* as  com- 
mended themselves  to  his  judgment, 
and  many  of  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  a business  way, re- 
member with  feelings  of  gratitude  his 
kindness  of  heart,  his  steadfast 
friendship,  his  wise  counsels,  and  the 
substantial  assistance  they  received 
from  time. to  time. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Blair  married  Caroline 
O.,  a daughter  of  Amos  T.  De  Groff, 
of  Michigan  City  Ind.,  who  died  in 
1867.  Their  family  consisted  of  five 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  the  five 
sons,  George  G.  Blair  died  in  1871, 
and  William  S.  Blair  in  1874. 

Chauncey  J.  Blair — the  eldest  son 
— is  now  President  of  the  Merchants’ 
National  Bank,  while  Watson  F.  and 
Henry  A.  Blair  are  active  business 
men  and  directors  of  the  same  insti- 
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tution.  Harriet  Olivia  Blair  mar- 
ried John  Jay  Borland,  who  died  in 
1 88 1.  Mrs.  Borland  has  always  re- 
sided in  Chicago,  and  after  the  de- 


mise of  her  mother,  presided  over 
her  father’s  household  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


PHILIP  F.  W.  PECK. 


In  1830  there  arrived  a vessel  from 
Buffalo  at  the  frontier  post,  known 
as  Fort  Dearborn,  which  had  aboard 
as  passenger  Mr.  Philip  F.  W.  Peck, 
a young  man  who  brought  with  him 
from  the  east  a stock  of  goods,  pro- 
posing to  continue  south,  with  the 
idea  of  probably  going  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  natural  advantages  of 
this  point,  however,  and  the  future 
which  he  foresaw  for  it,  induced  him 
to  decide  upon  locating  here. 

Born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1809,  Mr.  Peck  had  been  brought 
up  in  New  England,  which  had  been 
the  home  of  several  generations  of 
his  ancestors,  the  American  progeni- 
tor of  the  family  having  immigrated 
to  that  region  from  England  some- 
time before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  educational  and 
industrial  training  had  been  of  that 
practical  kind  which  the  men  who 
became  pioneers  in  building  up  west- 
ern trade  and  commerce  had  gener- 
ally received. 

He  had  grown  to  manhood  with  cor- 
rect habits, a capacity  forclose  applica- 
tion to  business,  and  a comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
govern  the  building  up  of  centres  of 


commercial  activity.  He  was  ambi- 
tious, enterprising  and  self-reliant^ 
and,  as  his  subsequent  career  demon- 
strated, had  a genius  for  finance, 
and  was  possessed  of  unusual  busi- 
ness foresight. 

He  came  to  Chicago  with,  or  per- 
haps shortly  before.  Captain  Joseph 
Naper,  founder  of  the  town  of  Naper- 
ville— at  one  time  the  county  seat  of 
Du  Page  county — and  was  for  a short 
time  associated  with  the  latter  in 
business. 

His  first  merchandising  operations 
in  Chicago  were  carried  on  in  a small 
log  building,  which  he  erected  near 
old  Fort  Dearborn,  in  1831,  and 
which  he  occupied  until  the  fall  of  the 
same  year. 

At  that  time  he  had  completed — or 
at  least  had  gotten  in  fit  condition 
for  occupancy — a two-story  framed 
building,  located  at  what  is  now  the 
southeast  corner  of  South  Water  and 
La  Salle  streets,  into  which  he,  moved 
his  stock  of  goods.  But  one  framed 
building  had  been  erected  in  Chicago 
prior  to  that  time,  and  Mr.  Peck’s 
building  was,  in  fact,  the  first  of  this 
character  to  be  used  as  a “ store 
building.”  The  land  upon  which 
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this  building  was  located  is  still 
owned  by  members  of  his  family. 

It  was  in  ‘the  unfinished  second 
story  of  this  building  that  the  first 
Sunday  school  organized  in  Chicago 
held  some  of  its  earliest  meetings, 
and  in  which  also  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter,  the  first  minister  to  hold 
regular  religious  services  in  the  town, 
established  his  study  and  found  a 
lodging  place.  It  was  in  this — for 
that  time — superior  structure,  too, 
that  Mr.  Peck  laid  the  foundation  of 
a fortune,  which  has  since  been  de- 
veloped into  a rich  estate.  Here 
he  carried  on  the  business  of  mer- 
chandising until  such  time  as  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  give  his 
whole  attention  to  his  realty  interests, 
and  the  care  of  his  growing  for- 
tune. 

A resident  of  Chicago  two  years 
before  it  had  a recognized  corporate 
or  municipal  existence,  Mr.  Peck  was 
a pioneer  of  the  pioneers.  He  was 
one  of  the  volunteers  who  went  out 
from  the  straggling  settlement  around 
Fort  Dearborn  to  aid  in  supressing 
the  famous  Indian  chief,  Black  Hawk, 
in  1832,  and  he  helped  to  organize 
the  settlement  into  a town  in  1833. 
He  was  a member  of  the  first  fire 
company  organized  in  Chicago,  and 
a voter  at  the  first  city  election.  The 
first  brick  dwelling  erected  in  the 
city — at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  La  Salle  streets — was  built  by 
Mr.  Peck  as  a residence  in  1836,  and 
the  site  is  also  still  owned  in  the 
family.  He  was  in  “at  the  birth  ” of 


the  town,  witnessed  the  transition 
from  town  to  village,  from  village  to 
city,  and  from  a provincial  city  to  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  northwest, 
and  two  weeks  before  his  death, 
which  resulted  from  an  accident,  and 
occurred  on  the  23d  of  October,  1871, 
he  saw  the  city  that  had  sprung  up 
under  his  observation,  practically 
swept  out  of  existence  by  the  great 
fire  of  that  year.  Such  are  not  the 
experiences  of  an  ordinary  lifetime. 

The  accumulator  of  a large  for- 
tune, Mr.  Peck  demonstrated  that 
adherence  to  approved  and  conser- 
vative business  methods  builds  up 
more  substantial  estates  than  those 
which  result  from  speculative  enter- 
prises. A sagacious  and  far-seeing 
man,  who  had  always  great  confid- 
ence in  the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Chicago,  he  was  never 
carried  away  by  The  speculative  ex- 
citements which  swept  over  the  city 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  followed  by 
corresponding  periods  of  business 
depression  and  financial  distress. 
His  own  affairs  were  kept  so  well  in 
hand  that  he  passed  safely  through 
financial  crises  like  those  of  1837  and 
1857,  when  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries met  with  reverses  from  which 
they  never  recovered. 

These  periods  of  general  business 
depression  did  not  weaken  even  tem- 
porarily his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Chicago, 
but  rather  had  the  effect  of  stimulat- 
ing him  to  make  investments  at  the 
more  advantageous  terms  offered 
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under  such  circumstances.  His  con- 
servatism was  such  that  he  met  with 
no  reverses  of  consequence  during 
his  business  career,  and  his  fortune 
grew  steadily  from  the  date  of  his 
coming  to  Chicago,  to  that  of  his 
death. 

In  1835  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  K.  Wythe,  a Philadelphia  lady, 
of  English  parentage,  who  is  still  a 
resident  of  Chicago.  Their  family 
consisted  of  eight  children,  all  of 
whom  were  born  in  this  city.  Four 
of  them  died  in  infancy,  and  one  of 
the  sons,  Harold  S.  Peck,  died  some 
years  since.  The  other  sons,  Walter 
L.,  Clarence  I.,  and  Ferdinand  W. 
Peck,  are  all  leading  citizens  of 
Chicago,  which  they  have  greatly 
benefited  by  their  enterprise  and 
public  spirit.  The  latter  has  become 
widely  known  through  various  public 
institutions  with  which  he  has  been 
prominently  connected,  and  the  pub- 
lic-spirited enterprises  which  he  has 


projected.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Illinois  Humane  Society; 
and  also  of  the  Chicago  Athenaeum, 
of  which  he  is  the  president.  He 
is  also  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  new 
Chicago  University,  and  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  renowned  Auditorium 
Building,  containing  a vast  audito- 
rium hall,  a hotel  and  other  features, 
organized  the  company  for  its  erec- 
tion, and,  as  its  president,  carried  it 
through  to  completion  and  success- 
ful operation. 

This  great  building  is  to  day  the 
pride  of  Chicago;  an  object  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  conspicuous  among 
the  splendid  structures  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  as  was  the  framed  store 
building,  built  by  the  elder  Peck, 
among  the  log  shanties  of  Chicago, 
sixty  years  ago. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY- 
SEVENTH  CONGRESSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

XXIII. 


The  communication  from  the  war 
department  which  accompanied  this 
proclamation,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  States,  explained  that 
the  call  was  for  regiments  of  infantry 
or  riflemen  only.  Each  regiment  to 
be  composed  of  780  men — the  appor- 
tionment of  regiments  to  the  several 
States  being  as  follows: 

Maine,  i;  New  Hampshire,  i;  Ver- 
mont, i;  Massachusetts,  2;  Rhode 
Island,  i;  Connecticut,  i;  New  York, 
17;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  16, 
Delaware,  i;  Tennessee,  2;  Maryland, 
4;  Virginia,  3;  North  Carolina,  2; 
Kentucky,  4;  Arkansas,  i;  Missouri, 
4;  Ohio,  13;  Indiana,  6;  Illinois,  4; 
Michigan,  i;  Iowa,  i;  Minnesota,  i; 
"Wisconsin,  i. 

The  ninety-four  regiments  called 
for  would  form  a total  of  73,391  men, 
the  balance  being  expected  from  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  present 
generation  of  readers,  who  were  not 
witnesses  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  at  the  time  this  proclamation 
was  issued,  to  know  how  it  was  re- 


ceived in  the  country,  and  especially 
in  the  non-slave-holding  States.  In 
all  of  the  free  States,  a large  majority 
of  the  public  opinion  regarded  the 
proclamation  as  just  what  the  ex- 
egences  of  the  occasion  demanded, 
and  they  - promptly  responded  to  the 
call,  and  more  than  the  number  called 
for  were  provided,  subject  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  government. 

Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  “American  Con- 
flict,” in  commenting  upon  the 
changed  condition  of  public  opinion 
in  the  north  upon  the  President’s  proc- 
lamation, said:  “No  State  was  more 
prompt  and  thorough  in  her  response, 
and  none  sent  her  troops  into  the 
field  more  completely  armed  and  ser- 
viceably equipped,  than  did  Rhode 
Island.  Among  the  privates  in  her 
first  regiment  was  one  worth  a million 
of  dollars,  who  destroyed  a passage 
ticket  he  had  bought  for  a voyage 
to  Europe,  on  a tour  of  observation 
and  pleasure,  to  shoulder  his  musket 
in  defense  of  his  country  and  her 
laws.”  Governor  William  Sprague^ 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  active  in  rais- 
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ing  troops  in  responding  to  the  call, 
and  volunteered  to  lead  the  regiment 
to  Washington. 

Rhode  Island  was  a fair  sample  of 
the  enthusiam  of  the  north  in  re- 
sponding to  the  President’s  procla- 
mation. The  public  press  is  gener- 
ally a fair  indication  of  the  drift  of 
public  opinion  upon  any  subject  of 
general  interest.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  in  its  issue  of  April  15,  pub- 
lished a leading  editoral  from  which 
the  following  is  taken:  “Most  of 

journals  lately  parading  the  pranks 
of  the  Secessionists,  with  scarcely 
disguised  exultation,  have  been  sud- 
denly sobered  by  the  culmination  of 
the  slave-holding  conspiracy.  . . 

Democrats,  as  well  as  Republicans, 
Conservatives  and  Radicals,  in- 
stinctively feel  that  the  guns  fired  at 
Fort  Sumter  were  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  the  American  Republic. 
Not  even  in  the  lowest  groggery  of  our 
city  would  it  be  safe  to  propose  cheers 
for  Beauregard  and  Gov.  Pickens. 
The  Tories  of  the  Revolution  were 
relatively  ten  times  as  numerous  here 
as  were  the  open  sympathizers  with 
the  Palmetto  Rebels.  It  is  hard  to 
lose  Sumter  ; it  is  a consolation  to 
know  that  in  losing  it,  we  have  gained 
a united  people.  Henceforth,  the 
loyal  States  are  a.  unit  in  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  treason,  wherever 
plotted,  however  justified.  Fort 
Sumter  is  temporarily  lost,  but  the 
country  is  saved.  Live  the  Repub- 
lic !”  A number  of  papers  through- 
out the  north  exhibited  a different 


tone.  The  New  York  Express,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  in  an  article 
on  the  subject,  said:  “To  the  gallant 
men,  who  are  so  nobly  defending 
their  flag  within  the  walls  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  nation  owes  a debt  of 
eternal  gratitude — not  less  than  to 
the  equally  gallant  and  patriotic 
spirit,  who,  in  like  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  duty,  and  periling  their 
lives,  and  shedding  their  blood  in  the 
heroic,  but,  as  yet,  unsuccessful  en- 
deavor to  afford  them  succor.”  The 
same  article  lays  the  blame  “to  the 
cold-blooded  demagogues  of  the  North 
who  influenced  the  war.”  In  another 
editorial  it  used  the  following  lan- 
guage: “The  great  fact  is  upon  us. 

Civil  war  has  commenced.  When  it 
will  end  is  known  only  to  that  Higher 
Power  that  shapes  our  ends,rough  hew 
them  as  we  will.  Of  one  thing,  how- 
ever, we  are  thoroughly  convinced, 
the  South  can  never  be  subjugated 
by  the  North,  nor  can  any  marked 
success  ■ be  achieved  against  them. 
They  have  us  at  every  advantage. 
They  fight  upon  their  soil  in  behalf 
of  their  dearest  rights — for  their 
public  institutions,  their  homes  and 
their  property  . . . The  Souths 

in  self-preservation,  has  been  driven 
to  the  wall,  and  forced  to  proclaim  its 
independence.” 

Conservative  editors  in  the  free 
States,  many  of  them,  published 
articles  of  similar  import.  The  Ban- 
gor Union  (Maine),  in  an  editorial, 
among  other  things,  said  in  relation 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  President: 
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“When  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton calls  for  volunteers  or  recruits  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  subjugation  and 
tyranny  under  the  specious  phrase  of 
‘enforcing  the  laws’  relating  and 
protecting  public  property  and  ‘ col- 
lecting the  revenues,’  let  every  Demo- 
crat fold  his  arms  and  bid  the  minions 
of  Tory  despotism  do  a Tory  despot’s 
work.  Say  to  them  fearlessly  and 
boldly,  in  the  language  of  England’s 
great  Lord,  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
whose  bold  words  in  behalf  of  the 
struggling  colonies  of  America,  in  the 
dark  hours  of  the  Revolution,  have 
enshrined  his  name  in  the  heart  of 
every  friend  of  freedom,  and  immor- 
talized his  fame  wherever  the  name 
of  liberty  is  known — say  in  his  thrill- 
ing language:  ‘If  I were  a South- 
erner, as  I am  a Northerner,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my 
country,  I would  never  lay  down  my 
arms — never,  never,  never.” 

The  New  York  Herald^  which,  up 
to  tfme  of  the  issue  of  the  President’s 
proclamation,  had  been  inclined  to 
favor  the  South,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
in  a an  editorial  well  expressed  the 
change  of  public  sentiments  in  the 
North:  “The  measures  that  have 

been  adopted  within  the  last  few 
days  by  the  government  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, entirely  change  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs.  Had  a similar  course 
been  pursued  five  months  ago,  the 
last  would  of  been  heard  of  secession 
before  now.  Not  the  firing  of  a gun 
would  have  been  needed;  the  fortifi- 
cations upon  the  coast  would  have 


been  rendered  impregnable  against 
local  attacks;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  North  Carolina,  no  State  would 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Union. 
Such  a policy  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Buchanan’s  adminis- 
tration, at  the  time,  by  the  New 
York  Herald.,  but  treason  in  his  Cab- 
inet, and  the  atrocious  perfidy  of 
many  others  who  surrounded  him, 
prevented  his  acts  from  corresponding 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  period.  It 
is  better,  however,  late  than  never.  . 

“The  time  has  passed  for  such 
public  peace  meetings  in  the  North, 
as  were  advocated,  and  might  have 
effected  some  beneficial  results  a few 
weeks  since.  War  will  make  the 
Northern  people  a unit.  Republi- 
cans, look  upon  it  as  inevitable,  and 
Democrats  have  been  gradually  be- 
coming disgusted  at  the  neglect  and 
ingratitude  with  which  they  have 
been  treated  by  a section  for  which 
they  have  faithfully  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  conflict  for  so  many 
years.  Fire-eaters  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  adopt  an  indiscrimin- 
ate tone  of  hostility  towards  citizens 
of  the  non-slave-holding  States,  which 
would  have,  long  ago,  alienated  their 
friends,  but  that  party  attachment  of 
the  latter  has  been  founded  upon 
principles  not  recklessly  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

“The  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, as  set  forth  in  his  proclamation 
and  speech  to  the  Virginia  commis- 
sioners, is,  on  the  whole,  approved  by 
the  masses  of  the  community.” 
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The  proclamation  of  the  President, 
in  the  States  where  the  views  of 
slavery  had  poisoned  public  opinion, 
was  not  favorably  received.  A few 
specimens  only  will  be  given.  Gov. 
Letcher,  of  Virginia,  responded  as 
follows: 

“I  have  only  to  say  that  the  militia 
of  Virginia  will  not  be  furnished  to 
the  powers  at  Washington  for  any 
such  use  or  purpose  as  they  have  in 
view.  Your  object  is  to  subjugate 
the  Southern  States,  and  a requisi- 
tion made  upon  me  for  such  an  object 
— an  object,  in  my  judgment,  not 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  act  of  1795 — will  not  be 
complied  with.  You  have  chosen  to 
inaugurate  civil  war,  and  having  done 
so,  we  will  meet  you  in  a spirit  as  de- 
termined as  the  Administration  has 
exhibited  toward  the  South.” 

It  is  evident  that  Gov.  Letcher,  in 
the  above  answer  to  the  circular  of 
the  war  department,  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  leading  public  men 
of  Virginia  on  the  secession  move- 
ment then  in  progress.  James  ]\1. 
Mason,  late  a member  of  the  L'.  S. 
Senate,  after  the  passage  of  the  or- 
dinance of  secession,  and  when  it  was 
to  be  ratified  or  rejected  by  a vote  of 
the  people  on  the  i6th  of  May,  pub- 
lished a letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Winchester  Virginian^  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken:  ‘‘The 
Ordinance  of  Secession  withdrew  the 
State  of  Virginia  from  the  Union, 
with  all  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  separation.  It  annuled  the 


Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  this  State, 
and  absolved  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
from  all  obligations  and  obedience  to 
them. 

“ Hence,  it  follows,  if  this  ordin- 
ance be  rejected  by  the  people,  the 
State  of  Virginia  will  remain  in  the 
Union,  and  the  people  of  the  State 
will  remain  bound  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  obed- 
ience to  the  government  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  will  be  fully  and 
rightfully  enforced  against  them. 

“It  follows,  of  course,  that,  in  this 
war  now  carried  on  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  against  the 
seceding  States,  Virginia  must  im- 
mediately change  sides,  and,  under 
the  orders  of  that  government,  turn 
her  arms  against  her  Southern 
sisters. 

“ From  this  there  can  be  no  escape. 
As  a member  of  the  Lmion,  all  her 
resources  of  men  and  money  wjll  be 
at  once  at  the  command  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  L^nion. 

“Again,  for  mutual  defense,  im- 
mediately after  the  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession passed  a treaty  or  ‘ military 
league,’  was  formed  by  the  conven- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  with  the  Confederate  States 
of  the  South,  by  which  the  latter  was 
bound  to  march  to  aid  our  State 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Federal 
government.  And  we  have  now  in 
Virginia,  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Nor- 
folk, in  the  face  of  the  common  foe, 
several  thousands  of  the  gallant  sons 
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of  South  Carolina,  of  Alabama,  of 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi, 
who  hastened  to  fullfil  the  covenant 
they  made,  and  are  ready  and  eager 
to  lay  down  their  lives,  side  by  side, 
with  our  sons  in  the  defense  of  the 
soil  of  Virginia. 

“If  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  is 
rejected,  not  only  will  this  ‘military 
league’  be  annuled,  but  it  will  have 
been  made  a trap  to  inveigle  our 
generous  defenders  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.” 

Mr.  Mason  concluded  his  letter  as 
follows:  “If  it  be  asked — what  are 

those  to  do,  who,  in  their  conscience, 
cannot  vote  to  separate  Virginia 
from  the  LTnited  States? — the  answer 
is  simple  and  plain:  Honor  and 

duty  alike  require  that  they  should 
not  vote  on  the  questions.  If  they 
retain  such  opinion  they  must  leave 
the  State. 

“None  can  doubt  or  question  the 
truth  of  what  I have  written;  none 
can  vote  against  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession  who  do  not  thereby  (wheth- 
er ignorantly  or  otherwise)  vote  to 
place  himself  or  his  State  in  the  posi- 
tion I have  indicated.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Mason  stated  in  his  letter,  clearly  and 
logically,  the  Calhoun  theory  of  the 
relation  of  the  States  to  the  general 
government.  About  the  same  time, 
Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stewart,  formerly  a 
prominent  Whig,  and  at  one  time  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Virginia, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
President  Fillmore,  in  a letter  to  the 


Scranton  Spectator^  gave  the  same  ad- 
vice: “In  my  judgment,  it  is  the 

duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  stand  by 
the  action  of  the  State.  It  is  no 
time  for  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion. We  cannot  stop  now  to  inquire 
who  brought  the  troubles  upon  us  or 
why.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
they  are  upon  us,  and  we  must  meet 
them  like  men.  We  must  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  Our  State  is 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  we 
must  repel  it  as  best  we  can.  The 
only  way  to  preserve  peace  is  to  pre- 
sent a united  front.  If  we  show 
diversions  among  ourselves,  the 
enemy  will  be  encouraged  by  them, 
and  may  make  them  a pretext  for 
sending  armies  into  our  borders  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  hands 
of  the  disaffected.  Our  true  policy, 
then,  is  to  stand  together  as  one  man 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  leave 
family  feuds  to  be  adjusted  after  the 
contest  is  over.” 

That  the  prominent  and  influential 
public  men  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
for  a long  time  previous  to  the  year 
i86i,  hastened  the  secession  theory 
as  a remedy  against  the  anti-slavery 
sentiments  of  the  North,  is  appar- 
ent from  a letter  by  Muscoe  R. 
Garnett,  written  May  3d,  1851,  to  his 
friend  William  H.  Trescott,  inquiring 
of  Mr.  Garnett’s  views,  in  case  South 
Carolina  should  secede — two  brief 
extracts  will  be  given:  “I  believe 

thoroughly  in  our  own  theories,  that 
if  Charleston  did  not  grow  quite  so 
fast  in  her  trade  with  other  States, 
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yet  the  relief  from  Federal  taxation 
would  vastly  stimulate  your  prosper- 
ity. If  so,  the  prestige  of  the  Union 
would  be  destroyed,  and  you  would 
be  nucleus  for  a Southern  Confeder- 
ation at  no  distant  day.” 

After  stating  a doubt  of  what  would 
be  the  sentiment  of  the  western  part 
of  Virginia,  he  uses  this  language: 

“ In  the  east,  at  least,  the  great 
majority  believe  in  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, and  feel  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  Carolina  in  opposition  to  meas- 
ures which  they  regard  as  she  does. 
But  the  west — Western  Virginia — 
there  is  the  rub!  Only  60,000  slaves 
to  494,000  whites.”  And  he  then 
suggests  a doubt  and  great  fear 
whether  Virginia  would,  at  that 
time,  assist  Carolina  “ in  such  an 
issue.”  Mr.  Garnett  was  a represen- 
tative in  the  United  States  Congress 
from  Virginia  from  1857  to  1861,  and 
was  afterwards  a member  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  at  Montgomery, 
and  Mr.  William  H.  Trescott  was 
assistant  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Buchanan. 

John  W.  Ellis,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  responded  to  the  President’s 
call  as  follows: 

“Raleigh,  April  15,  i86i. 
“Honorable  Simon  Cameron, 

“ Secretary  of  War: 
“Your  despatch  is  received,  and,  if 
genuine  — which  its  extraordinary 
character  leads  me  to  doubt — I have 
to  say  in  reply  that  I regard  the  levy 
of  troops  made  by  the  admistration 
for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the 


States  of  the  South  as  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  an  usurpation  of 
power.  I can  be  of  no  party  to  this 
wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  to  this  war  upon  the 
liberties  ofa  free  people.  You  can  get 
no  troops  from  North  Carolina.  I 
will  reply  more  in  detail  when  your 
call  is  received  by  mail. 

“John  W.  Ellis, 
“Governor  of  North  Carolina.” 
Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris,  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  replied  as  follows: 

“ Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a single 
man  for  coercion,  but  fifty  thousand, 
if  necessary,  for  the  defense  of  our 
rights  and  those  of  our  brethern.” 
Gov.  B.  Magoffen,  of  Kentucky^ 
made  the  following  reply: 

“Frankfort,  April  16,  1861. 

“ Hon.  Simon  Cameron, 

“Secretary  of  War. 
“Your  despatch  is  received.  In 
answer,  I say  emphatically,  that  Ken- 
tucky will  furnish  no  troops  for  the 
wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her 
sister  Southern  States. 

“B.  Magoffen, 
“Governor  of  Kentucky.” 
Governor  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  of 
Missouri,  among  the  reasons  for  his 
refusal  to  respond  to  the  call  said, 
April  16,  “It  is  illegal,  unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary,  inhuman,  dia- 
bolical, and  cannot  be  complied  with. 
Not  one  man  will  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri furnish  to  carry  on  so  unholy  a 
crusade.” 

The  reply  of  Gov.  Burton,  of  Dela- 
ware, considering  the  general  Union 
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sentiment  of  that  State,  was  most 
strange.  He  delayed  his  answer  till 
the  26th,  and  then  said:  “That  the 
laws  of  this  State  do  not  confer  upon 
the  executive  any  authority  allowing 
him  to  comply  with  such  requisition.” 
But  he  recommended  “the  formation 
of  volunteer  companies  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  citizens  of  this  State  (Delaware), 
against  violence  of  any  sort,  to  which 
they  may  be  exposed.  For  these  pur- 
poses, such  companies,  when  formed, 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  State 
authorities,  though  not  subject  to  be 
ordered  by  the  executive  into  the 
United  States  service — the  law  not 
vesting  in  him  such  authority.  They 
will,  however,  have  the  option  of  of- 
fering their  services  to  the  general 
government,  for  the  defense  of  its 
Capital,  and  the  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  country.” 
Gov.  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  did  not 
answer  President  Lincoln’s  call  for 
troops,  directly.  But  he  issued  on  the 
i8th,  a proclamation,  alleging  his  de- 
sire to  maintain  “the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  State,”  and  secure 
“ within  her  limits,  that  peace  so 
earnestly  desired  by  all  good  citi- 
zens.” He  exhorted  the  public  “to 
abstain  from  all  undue  excitement, 
and  pledged  them  that  all  powers 
vested  in  the  governor  would  be 
strenuously  exerted  to  preserve  peace 
and  maintain  inviolable  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  Maryland,”  and  then 
added:  “The  people  of  this  State 
will,  in  a short  time,  have  the  oppor- 


tunity afforded  them,  in  a special 
election  of  members  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  express  their 
devotion  to  the  Union,  or  their  desire 
to  see  it  broken  up.” 

Mayor  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  issue  of  Gov.  Hicks’ 
proclamation,  also  issued  one  of  his 
own,  as  mayor,  in  which  he  uses  the 
following  language:  He  “heartily 

concurs  in  the  Governor’s  views, 
aforesaid,  and  will  earnestly  co-oper- 
ate with  his  efforts  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,” 
and  he  concludes  his  proclamation  by 
advising  the  people  to  follow  the 
Governor’s  counsel,  and  then  “the 
storm  of  war  which  now  threatens 
the  country  will,  at  least,  pass  over 
our  beloved  State,  and  leave  it  un- 
harmed; but  if  they  shall  be  disre- 
garded, a fearful  and  fratricidal  strife 
may  at  once  burst  forth  in  our 
midst.” 

The  sympathizers  of  Secession  were 
intensely  excited,  in  Baltimore,  over 
the  President’s  call  for  75,000  men, 
and  the  prompt  response  of  the  North 
to  that  call,  and  a large  public  meet- 
ing, on  the  evening  of  the  i8th,  was 
held  in  Monument  Square,  called  by 
“ The  National  Volunteer  Associa- 
tion,” at  which  T.  Parkin  Scott  pre- 
sided, and  he  and  Wilson  C.  A.  Carr, 
and  William  Brown,  president  of  the 
association,  addressed  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Carr  among  other  things  said: 
“I  do  not  care  how  many  Federal 
troops  are  sent  to  Washington,  they 
will  soon  find  themselves  surrounded 
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by  such  an  army  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  that  escape  to  their  homes 
will  be  impossible,  and  when  the  75,- 
000,  who  are  intended  to  invade  the 
South,  shall  have  polluted  the  soil 
with  their  touch,  the  South  will  ex- 
terminate and  sweep  them  from  the 
earth.” 

Horace  Greely,  in  his  excellent 
work,  “ The  American  Conflict,”  gives 
a graphic  and  truthful  account  of 
what  occurred  in  Baltimore,  after  the 
meeting  referred  to,  a portion  of 
which  will  be  quoted: 

“ The  Massachusetts  Sixth,  with 
ten  companies  of  the  Philadelphia 
Washington  Brigade,  under  General 
Small,  having  left  Philadelphia  at  3 
A.  M.  of  the  19th,  reached  Baltimore 
in  a train  of  seventeen  passenger  cars, 
containing  over  two  thousand  per- 
sons, mainly  soldiers.  The  train  stop- 
ped at  the  Camden  station,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  a little  before 
noon.  The  five  foremost  cars,  con- 
taining a portion  of  the  Massachu- 
setts men,  were  here  detached  and 
drawn  singly  through  the  city  by 
four  horses  each.  There  being  no 
horses  for  the  remainder,  the  residue 
of  the  regiment,  of  whom  but  a small 
portion  were  armed,  left  the  cars  and 
formed  in  the  street, waiting  the  arrival 
of  horses.  None  came,  for  the  Seces- 
sion mob,  who  filled  the  street,  had 
covered  the  track  immediately  behind 
the  cars,  aforesaid,  with  heavy 
anchors,  timber,  stones  and  other  ob- 
structions— piled,  in  one  instance,  to 
a height  of  fifteen  feet — and  by  the 


help  of  these,  were  prepared  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  any  more  cars. 
Meantime,  the  residue,  as  they 
formed,  were  assailed  by  showers  of 
stones  and  other  missies,  hurled  from 
the  streets  and  the  housetops,  where- 
by some  of  them  were  knocked  down 
and  otherwise  badly  injured.  In  the 
confusion  thus  created  among  the 
raw,  unarmed  soldiers,  a rioter  came 
behind  the  last  platoon,  seized  the 
musket  of  one  of  the  volunteers,  and 
shot  him  dead.  Thereupon,  the 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire,  and 
those  who  had  guns  and  ammunition 
did  so,  with  some  effect.  This  caused 
the  mob  to  recoil,  and  the  soldiers, 
learning  that  the  track  was  obstruc- 
ted, closed  their  ranks,  and  com- 
menced their  march  of  two  miles  and 
a half  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
to  the  Washington  depot,  surrounded 
and  followed  by  the  howling,  pelting 
mob.  Mayor  Brown,  and  a strong 
detachment  of  police,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  opening  the  way 
before  them  through  the  vast  and 
angry  crowd.  Missies  still  poured 
upon  them  from  every  quarter,  and, 
in  some  cases,  heavy  pieces  of  iron 
were  cast  out  of  second  and  third 
story  windows  upon  their  heads.  One 
man  was  crushed  down  by  one  of 
these  iron  billets.  The  front  of  the 
column  received  little  injury,  but  the 
rioters  closed  in  upon,  and  attempted 
to  cut  off  a portion  of  the  rear,  which, 
being  hardly  pressed,  was  at  length 
ordered  to  fire,  and  the  order  was 
obeyed.  Several  volleys  were  fired 
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by  a small  portion  of  the  regiment, 
whereby  eleven  of  the  mob  were 
killed,  and  four  severely  wounded. 
Of  the  soldiers,  three  were  slain,  and 
eight  severely  injured.  Most  of  the 
remaining  volunteers  reached  the 
depot  and  crowded  into  the  cars, 
which  were  despatched  as  soon  as 
possible  for  Washington.  Fifteen  of 
the  soldiers,  who  went  with  their 
comrades,  were  so  injured  by  the 
missies,  that  on  reaching  the  Capitol 
they  were  sent  to  the  hospital.  The 
train  was  repeatedly  fired  at  from 
hills  and  woods  along  the  route,  but 
at  too  great  a distance  to  do  harm.  At 
the  Jackson  bridge  it  was  stopped  by 
the  removal  of  several  rails,  which 
were  promptly  relaid,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  troops.” 

The  Perwisylvanians  were  left  be- 
hind, and  being  entirely  unarmed, 
Gen.  Small  decided  that  they  should 
not  proceed.  He  attempted  to  have 
the  cars  in  which  they  remained, 
drawn  back  out  of  the  city,  but  with- 
out immediate  success.  Soon  a por- 
tion of  the  mob,  desisting  from  the 
pursuit  of  Massachusetts  men,  turned 
upon  these,  and  commenced  a violent 
stoning  of  the  cars,  whereby  the  win- 
dows were  broken  and  several  men 
severely  injured.  The  Pennsylvan- 
ians sprang  from  the  cars  and  en- 
gaged in  a hand  to  hand  fight  with 
their  assailants,  being  aided  to  some 
extent  by  Baltimore  Unionists.  iVn 
irregular  fight  continued  for  nearly 
two  hours,  during  which  ten  or  twelve 
were  badly  hurt,  and  one  or  two 


killed.”  The  result  was  that  the  sol- 
diers, returning  to  the  cars,  started 
back  to  Philadelphia,  and  arrived 
there  late  at  night. 

On  the  same  day  a great  mass 
meeting  was  called  in  Monument 
Square,  at  which  Mayor  Brown  made 
an  address,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  President’s 
call,  and  if  he  had  been  governor,  he 
would  not  have  responded  to  it;  he 
also  informed  the  crowd  that  he  had 
united  with  Gov.  Hicks  in  telegraph- 
ing to  Washington  and  Philadelphia 
that  no  more  Northern  troops  must 
be  sent  through  Maryland,  and  that 
he*had  received  assurances  from  the 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  & Bal- 
timore Railroad  that  he  would  send 
none  without  further  consultation 
with  the  authorities  of  Baltimore  and 
Maryland,  and  that  Gov.  Hicks  con- 
curred with  him  (Mayor  Brown)  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  folly  and  mad- 
ness for  one  portion  of  this  Union 
to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  another 
portion.  It  can  never  be  done.  At 
the  close  of  this  speech  a deputation 
was  sent  for  Gov.  Hicks,  who  soon 
appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows:  “ I 
coincide  in  the  sentiment  of  your 
worthy  mayor.  After  three  confer- 
ences we  have  agreed,  and  I bow  in 
submission  to  the  people.  I am  a 
Marylander,  I love  my  State,  I love 
the  Union;  but  I will  suffer  my  right 
arm  to  be  torn  from  my  body  before 
I will  raise  it  to  strike  a sister 
State.” 

With  the  assent  and  direction  of 
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persons  in  authority  at  Baltimore,  the 
telegraph  wires  connecting  Baltimore 
with  the  free  States  were  cut,  and  the 
railroad  bridges  northward  and  north- 
eastward from  Baltimore,  on  the  rail- 
road to  Philadelphia  and  Harris- 
burg were  burned,  shutting  off 
Washington  and  the  Government 
from  all  communication  with  the  nor- 
thern States.  The  telegraphic  lines 
westward  were  unmolested.  The  fol- 
lowing was  addressed  to  Bradley  T. 
Johnson,  Esq,:  “Thank  you  for  your 
offer.  Bring  your  men  by  the  first 
train,  and  we  will  arrange  with  the 
railroad  afterward.  Streets  red  with 
Maryland  blood.  • 

“Send  expresses  over  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  for  the  riflemen  to  come 
without  delay.  Further  hordes  (of 
Union  Volunteers)  will  be  down  upon 
us  to-morrow  (the  20th).  We  will 
fight  them  and  whip  them,  or  die.” 

It  will  surprise  no  one  to  know  that 
George  P.  Kane,  this  same  Kane, 
soon  after  this  communication,  joined 
the  Confederate  army. 

Mayor  Brown  sent  a committee  of 
three  to  the  President,  with  a des- 
patch endorsed  by  Governor  Hicks, 
in  which  he  says:  “The  people  are 
exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by 
the  passage  of  troops,  and  the  citizens 
are  unusually  decided  in  the  opinion 
that  no  more  troops  should  be  ordered 
to  come. 

“The  authorities  of  the  city  did 
their  best  to-day  to  protect  both 
strangers  and  citizens  and  to  prevent 


a collision,  but  in  vain,  and  but  for 
their  great  effort,  a fearful  slaughter 
would  have  occurred. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
my  solemn  duty  to  inform  you  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  more  soldiers  to 
pass  through  Baltimore,  unless  they 
fight  their  way  at  every  step.  I there- 
fore hope  and  trust,  and  most 
earnestly  request,  that  no  more  troops 
be  permitted  or  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  pass  through  this  city.  If 
they  should  attempt  it,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  blood  shed  will  not  rest 
on  me.”  This  committee  telegraphed 
to  Mayor  Brown  the  following: 

Washington,  April  20,  1861. 

To  Mayor  Brown,  Baltimore: — We 
have  seen  the  President  and  Gen. 
Scott.  We  bear  from  the  former,  a 
letter  to  the  Mayor  and  fche  Govern- 
or, declaring  that  no  troops  shall  be 
brought  through  Baltimore,  if,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  without  oppo- 
sition, they  can  be  marched  around 
Baltimore. 

H.  L.  Bond, 

J.  C.  Brune, 

Geo.  W.  Dobbin. 

J.  W.  Garrett,  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore & Ohio  Railroad,  about  the 
same  time, responded  to  the  committee 
as  follows: 

“ Gentlemen: — I have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  this  date,  in  which  you 
advise  that  the  troops  now  here  be 
sent  back  to  the  borders  of  Maryland. 
Most  cordially  approving  this  advice, 
I have  just  telegraphed  the  same  to 
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the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Bal- 
timore Railroad  Company,  and  this 
company  will  act  in  accordance  there- 
with.” 

Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts, 
telegraphed  Mayor  Brown  as  follows: 
“ I pray  you  to  cause  the  bodies  of 
Massachusetts  soldiers,  dead  in  Balti- 
more, to  be  laid  out,  preserved  in  ice, 
and  tenderly  sent  forward  by  express 
to  me.  All  expenses  will  be  paid  by 
the  Commonwealth.”  To  which  May- 
or Brown  responded  “Sir: — No  one 
deplores  the  sad  events  of  yesterday 
in  this  city,  more  deeply  than  myself, 
but  they  were  inevitable.  Our  people 
viewed  the  passage  of  armed  troops 
of  anotheV  State,  through  our  streets, 
as  an  invasion  of  our  soil,  and  could 
not  be  restrained.  The  authorities 
exerted  themselves  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  but  with  only  partial 
success.  Gov.  Hicks  was  present, 
and  concurs  in  all  my  views  as  to 
the  proceedings  now  necessary  for 
our  protection.  When  are  these  scenes 
to  cease  ? Are  we  to  have  a war  of 
sections  ? God  forbid  ! The  bodies 
of  Massachusetts  soldiers  could  not 
be  sent  to  Boston,  as  you  requested, 
all  communication  between  this  city 
and  Philadelphia  by  railroad,  and 
with  Boston  by  steamers,  having 
ceased;  but  they  have  been  placed  in 
cemented  coffins,  and  will  be  placed, 
with  proper  funeral  ceremonies,in  the 
mausoleum  of  Green  Mount  Ceme- 
tery, where  they  shall  be  retained  un- 
til further  directions  are  received 
from  you.  The  wounded  are  tender- 


ly cared  for.  I appreciate  your  offer, 
but  Baltimore  will  claim  it  as  her 
right  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred.” 
To  which  Gov.  Andrew  responded 
“ Dear  Sir: — I appreciate  your  kind 
attention  to  our  wounded  and  our 
dead  and  trust  that,  at  the  earliest 
moment,  the  remains  of  our  fallen 
will  return  to  us.  I am  overwhelmed 
with  surprise  that  a peaceful  march 
of  American  citizens  over  the  high- 
way, to  the  defense  of  our  common 
capital,  should  be  deemed  aggressive 
to  Baltimoreans.  Through  New  York, 
the  march  was  triumphal.” 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21, 
Mayor  Brown  received  a message 
from  President  Lincoln,  requesting 
Gov.  Hicks  and  himself  to  visit 
Washington  immediately  for  consul- 
tation. Gov.  Hicks  not  being  in  the 
city,  Mayor  Brown  went  without  the 
Governor,  accompanied  by  three 
friends,  who  met  the  President  with 
his  Cabinet  and  Gen.  Scott.  In  his 
official  report,  Mayor  Brown  said: 
“The  Mayor  and  his  companions 
availed  themselves  of  the  President’s 
full  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
day  to  urge  upon  him  respectfully, 
but  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  a 
course  of  policy  which  would  give 
peace  to  the  country,  and  especially 
the  withdrawal  of  all  orders  contem- 
plating the  passage  of  troops  through 
any  part  of  Maryland.” 

After  the  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Mayor  Brown  and  his  associates, 
on  reaching  the  depot,  received  a 
despatch  from  J.  W.  Garrett,  rail- 
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road  president,  that  Pennsylvania 
troops  were  approaching  by  rail  from 
Harrisburgh  to  Cockeysville,  near^ 
Baltimore,  and  thereupon  returned 
to  the  President  with  this  statement, 
and  the  President  and  Gen.  Scott 
ordered  that  they  should  be  turned 
back  to  Harrisburgh.  About  this 
date  a delegation  from  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  re- 
quested the  President  should  put  an 
end  to  the  unnatural  conflict  by  con- 
ceding the  demands  of  the  South, 
and  they  advised  the  President  that 
the  Federal  forces  already  in  Wash- 
ington should  be  disbanded,  and  that 
no  more  should  be  marched  through 
Maryland.  The  President  in  reply 
in  substance  said  that  such  a course 
would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
government  and  death  and  cap- 
tivity. The  young  Christians  pro- 
tested that  they  intended  no  such 
purpose.  The  President  replied  that 
intent  was  not  material  as  the  effect 
of  their  demands  could  have  no  other 
result.  To  a more  formal  reply  of 
Gov.  Hicks  to  the  same  purport. 
Secretary  Seward,  on  behalf  of  the 
administration,  responded  firmly,  but 
kindly,  as  follows: 

“Department  of  State, 
“April  22d,  i86i. 

“His  Excellency,  Thomas  H.  Hicks, 
“Governor  of  Maryland. 

“Sir: — I have  the  honor  to  receive 
your  communication  of  this  morning, 
in  which  you  inform  me  that  you 
have  felt  it  your  duty  to  advise  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 


order  elsewhere  the  troops  then  off 
Annapolis,  and  also  that  no  more  be 
sent  through  Maryland;  and  that 
you  have  further  suggested,  that 
Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  contending 
parties  in  our  country,  to  pi  event  the 
effusion  of  blood. 

“The  President  directs  me  to  ack- 
nowledge the  receipt  of  that  com- 
munication, and  to  assure  you  that 
he  has  weighed  the  counsels  which  it 
contains  with  the  respect  which  he 
habitually  cherishes  for  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  several  States,  and 
especially  for  yourself.  He  regrets, 
as  deeply  as  any  magistrate  or  citizen 
of  the  country  can,  that  the  demon- 
strations against  the  safety  of  the 
L^nited  States,  with  very  extensive 
preparations  for  the  effusion  of  blood, 
have  made  it  his  duty  to  call  out  the 
forces  to  which  you  allude. 

“ The  force  now  sought  to  be 
brought  through  Maryland  is  in- 
tended for  nothing  but  the  defence 
of  this  Capital.  The  President  has 
necessarily  confided  the  choice  of  the 
national  highway,  which  that  force 
shall  take  in  coming  to  this  city,  to 
the  lieutenant-general,  commanding 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  who, 
like  his  only  predecessor,  is  not  less 
distinguished  for  his  humanity  than 
for  his  loyalty,  patriotism  and  distin- 
guished public  services.  The  Presi- 
dent instructs  me  to  add  that  the 
national  highway  thus  selected  by 
the  lieutenant-general  has  been 
chosen  by  him  upon  consultation  with 
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prominent  magistrates  and  citizens 
of  Maryland,  as  the  one,  which,  while 
a route  is  absolutely  necessary,  is 
farthest  removed  from  the  populous 
cities  of  the  State,  and  with  the  ex- 
pectations that  it  would,  therefore, 
be  the  the  least  objectionable  one. 

“The  President  cannot  but  remem- 
ber that  there  has  been  a time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  a general 
of  the  American  Union,  with  forces 
designed  for  the  defense  of  its  cap- 
ital, was  not  unwelcome  anywhere  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly 
not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the 
capital  of  that  patriotic  State,  and 
then  also  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Union. 

“ If  eighty  years  would  have  oblit- 
erated all  the  other  noble  sentiments 
of  that  age  in  Maryland,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  hopeful,  nevertheless, 
that  there  is  one  that  would  forever 
remain  there  and  everywhere.  That 
sentiment  is  that  no  domestic  conten- 
tion, whatever  may  that  arise  among 
the  parties  of  this  Republic,  ought 
in  any  case  to  be  referred  to  any 
foreign  arbitrament — least  of  all  to 
the  abritrament  of  an  European  mon- 
archy. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  dis- 
tinguished consideration,  your  Ex- 


cellency’s most  obedient  servant, 

“William  H.  Seward.” 

A majority  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land were  not  Secessionists  or  sym- 
pathizers with  secession.  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  who  was  born  in  Ann- 
apolis, Maryland,  in  1817,  graduated 
at  Kenyon  College  in  1837,  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
commenced  its  practice  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  but  here  moved  to  Baltimore 
in  1850,  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Maryland  in  1855,  as  a Democrat. 
He  voted  for  Mr.  Penington  for 
Speaker,  whereupon  the  then  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland  passed  a resolu- 
tion that  for  so  doing  he  had  misrep- 
resented the  State  and  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  her  people.  In  1863  he 
was  re-elected  to  Congress,  and  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs.  His  bold  stand  for 
the  Union  was  largely  influential  in 
preventing  Maryland  from  joining  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  His  speeches 
in  connection  with  his  votes  in  Con- 
gress are  enduring  monuments  to  his 
scholarship,  legal  ability,  eloquence 
and  statesmanship.  His  position 
upon  the  question  of  reconstruction 
as  adopted  by  Congress,  will  be  seen, 
in  a subsequent  chapter. 
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Dr.  W.  L.  Steele,  one  of  the  most 
active  men  in  a region  and  of  a time 
when  only  the  active  could  command 
success,  has  passed  through  a life 
filled  with  varying  fortunes,  and  has 
had  many  stirring  experiences.  He 
came  of  an  ancestry  that  was  full  of 
vigor  and  action,  his  father,  Captain 
William  Steele,  being  a midshipman 
in  the  American  navy  in  his  earlier 
days,  where  he  served  on  the  “Chesa- 
peake ” when  occurred  the  memorable 
battle  between  that  vessel  and  the 
“Shannon.”  He  was  transferred,  as 
soon  as  exchanged, to  the  frigate  “Con- 
stitution,” but  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1812,  was  left  a fortune,  on 
the  condition  that  he  would  leave  the 
navy;  and  so  Past  Midshipman  Steele 
resigned  his  office,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  ways  of  civil  life.  He  set- 
tled at  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  where,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1833,  his  son,  W. 
L.  was  born.  He  passed  an  unevent- 
ful boyhood,  and  was  taught  the  or- 
dinary branchesof  education  at  home, 
and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  at- 
tended Thalian  Academy,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  He  then  went 
to  Greenville,  S.  C.,  where  he  taught 
a private  school,  and  studied  medi- 
cine for  two  years  more,  and  then 


went  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  where 
he  studied  for  yet  two  more  years, 
under  Dr.  Pocher.  He  then  took  a 
finishing  course  of  three  years  at  the 
State  Medical  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1857.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed surgeon  on  a railroad,  in 
which  position  he  remained  for  two 
years,  when  an  attack  of  the  asthma 
led  him  to  go  to  Central  City,  Col., 
where  he  engaged  in  mining,  at  the 
same  time  practicing  his  profession. 
In  1863,  he  removed  to  Bannack, 
Mont.,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  Al- 
der Gulch  was  discovered,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  go  there  to  investi- 
gate for  himself.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  a good  placer  claim,  and  in 
company  with  his  brother, ran  freight 
teams;  and  at  the  same  time  carried 
on  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  recognized  from  the  first  as  one 
of  the  strong  men  of  the  community, 
a fact  that  found  early  illustration 
in  his  selection  as  president  of  the 
district;  and  while  holding  that 
office,  he  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
two  men  who  had  committed  mur- 
der, but  the  sheriff  put  the  question 
to  the  spectators  while  under  the  very 
gallows,  as  to  whether  the  sentence 
should  be  carried  out,  and  a decision 
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'vvas  given  in  the  negative.  These 
proceedings  were  not  in  accord  with 
the  methods  of  settled  communities, 
but  were  the  best  and  only  possible 
in  the  wild  mining  regions  of  the  far 
frontier,  and  in  the  long  run  there 
were  fewer  miscarriges  of  justice  than 
under  the  settled  forms. 

In  1864,  Dr.  Steele  and  his  brother 
removed  to  Last  Chance,  and  paid 
out  $17,000  for  mining  ground  in 
Grizzley  Gulch.  The  tale,  when  told 
in  Virginia  City,  caused  a great 
stampede  to  Last  Chance.  The  doc- 
tor now  disposed  of  his  Virginia  City 
property,  and  moved  on  his  Grizzley 
claims,  during  the  summer.  The 
“ diggings  ” yielded  $500  per  day,  to 
each  owner.  In  the  fall  of  this  year, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Agnes  Forbes, 
of  Helena.  In  1866,  he  bought  a farm 
in  Prickley  Pear  Valley,  and,  buying 
stock,  ran  a freight  train  from  Ben- 
ton, to  various  points  in  the  territory, 
at  which  business  he  continued  for 


several  years.  In  1869,  he  was  elected 
sheriff  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  for 
Lewis  and  Clark  counties.  In  1869, 
he  disposed  of  his  outside  business, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  has  paid 
his  entire  attention  to  his  profession, 
in  which  he  has  ever  met  with  de- 
served success.  He  long  since  took 
rank  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  the  northwest. 

He  has  also  been  active  in  other 
lines  of  labor,  in  these  latter  years. 
He  served  as  mayor  of  Helena  during 
the  year  1887;  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  examining 
surgeon  to  the  Associated  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  He  is  personally 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
city,  noted  for  his  charity,  his  cordial 
manners,  his  interest  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  good  of  the  public, 
and  his  willingness  to  aid  any  good 
work.  Those  who  know  him  well,  de- 
clare that  he  has  not  an  enemy  with- 
in the  limits  of  Helen^. 
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EX-UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  GEORGE  M.  CHILCOTT. 


The  death  of  ex-United  States 
Senator  George  M.  Chilcott  was  an 
event  that  thrilled  the  heart  of  Col- 
orado. 

The  account  of  his  life  and  public 
services,  which  we  give,  was  taken 
mainly  from  the  Pueblo  Chieftam. 
His  final  obsequies  were  so  faithfully 
detailed  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  News^ 
that  we  embody  its  account  entirely. 
Senator  Chilcott  was  a historical  per- 
sonage, one  whose  example  cannot 
be  followed  too  closely  in  all  his 
walks,  both  private  and  public.  He 
was  born  in  Trough  Creek  Valley, 
Huntington,  Pennsylvania,  January 
2,  1828,  and  hence  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  sixty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  brought  up  on  a farm  and 
was  educated  in  the  country  schools 
of  the  day.  Early  in  1844  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Jefferson 
county,  Iowa,  and  worked  upon  a 
farm  for  two  years.  He  afterwards 
taught  school  and  studied  medicine 
until  the  spring  of  1850.  In  March 
of  that  year  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Jennie  Cox,  who  died  a few  years 
since  universally  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her.  In  1853  he  was  nomin- 


ated by  the  AVhigs  for  sheriff  of  Jeff- 
erson county,  and  was  triumphantly 
elected.  He  removed  to  Burt  county, 
Nebraska,  in  1856,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  elected  to  represent  the 
counties  of  Burt  and  Cummings  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Nebraska,  which 
met  in  session  at  Omaha  in  the 
winter  of  1856-57.  In  1859  he  con- 
cluded to  emigrate  to  Colorado,  or 
as  it  was  then  called,  the  “Pike’s 
Peak  country,”  and  arrived  in  Den- 
ver in  the  month  of  May.  He  was 
employed  in  prospecting  in  the 
mountains  during  the  summer,  and 
in  the  fall  following  he  was  elected 
from  the  town  of  Arapahoe  to  the 
constitutional  convention  which  met 
in  Denver.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  Mr.  Chilcott  went  back  to  his 
family  in  Nebraska,  remained  there 
all  winter,  returning  to  Colorado  the 
next  spring.  He  spent  the  summer 
of  i860  on  Cherry  Creek,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  removed  to 
southern  Colorado,  taking  up  his 
abode  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Pueblo  county.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival here  everything  he  owned,  con- 
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sisting  of  his  team,  wagon  and  other 
things,  was  stolen  from  him  by  a man 
who  pretended  to  be  his  friend,  and 
who  left  for  parts  unknown.  Being 
left  penniless  in  a strange  country, 
]\Ir.  Chilcott  turned  his  attention  to 
farming  and  went  to  work  by  the 
day  for  a ranchman.  He  worked 
during  the  years  i86i  and  1862,  and 
in  1863  located  on  a farm  of  his  own 
on  the  Arkansas,  twelve  miles  east  of 
Pueblo,  which  still  belongs  to  his 
estate.  During  that  year  he  returned 
to  Nebraska  and  brought  his  family 
to  this  State.  He  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Territorial  legislature,  and 
sat  during  the  first  and  second  ses- 
sions of  that  body.  President  Lin- 
coln, in  1863,  appointed  him  register 
of  the  United  States  Land  Office  for 
the  district  of  Colorado.  When  Mr. 
Chilcott  first  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office  it  was  located  at  Golden, 
but  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Denver.  He  held  that  position  near- 
ly four  years  until  he  was  elected  in 
1866  a member  of  Congress  under 
the  first  State  organization.  Con- 
gress refused  to  receive  Colorado  as 
a State  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Chilcott 
was  refused  a seat.  He  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress  in  1867  for  the 
territory  of  Colorado,  and  served  one 
term.  It  was  he  who  introduced  a 
bill  repealing  the  act  which  provided 
for  the  changing  of  letter  postage  on 
all  printed  matter  west  of  the  Kansas 
line  and  east  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  California,  and  through  his  efforts 
the  bill  was  passed.  He  succeeded. 


also,  in  having  the  appropriations  for 
government  surveys  in  Colorado 
largely  increased,  and  in  having 
passed  an  important  bill  regarding 
the  St.  Vrain  and  Vigil  land  grant. 
Mr.  Chilcott  was  a member  of  the 
territorial  council  and  president  of 
that  body  during  the  session  of  1872- 
73.  He  was  also  a member  in  1874. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  House  of^  Representatives  from 
Pueblo  county,  and  during  the  session 
of  1878-79,  was  prominently  before 
the  legislature  as  a candidate  for 
United  States  Senator,  to  which 
position  Hon.  N.  P.  Hill  was  elected. 

In  1882,  when  Senator  Teller  re- 
signed his  position  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  President  Arthur,  Gov- 
ernor Pitkin  appointed  Mr.  Chilcott 
United  States  Senator  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Senator  Teller.  Mr. 
Chilcott  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  high  position  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned  until  the  election  of 
Senator  Tabor  as  his  successor 
brought  his  term  of  office  to  a close. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Pueblo  county  in  the  Senate  of  the 
general  assembly  and  served  in  that 
capacity  four  years,  acting  as  presi- 
dent J>ro  tern,  of  that  body.  During 
that  period  he  was  instrumental  in 
passing  many  important  measures, 
but  continued  ill-health  seriously  im- 
peded his  labors. 

Last  fall,  when  the  campaign  for 
State  officials  was  about  to  be  inaug- 
urated, numerous  friends  of  Mr. 
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Chilcott  attempted  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  be  a candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  governor.  He 
received  a host  of  letters  upon  the 
subject  from  leading  Republicans  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  was 
agreed  by  the  managers  of  the  party 
that  he  could  have  the  nomination  if 
he  so  desired.  The  state  of  his  health 
was  such,  however,  that  he  feared  the 
effect  of  the  excitement  and  fatigue 
of  a political  campaign,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  decline, 

Few  men  in  Colorado  were  so  uni- 
versally known  and  respected  as  he 
was.  His  genial  disposition  and 
sympathetic  nature,  combined  with  a 
benevolence  that  was  remarkable,  en- 
deared him  to  everybody.  His 
house  was  at  all  times  open  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  his 
hospitality  was  of  that  open-handed, 
hearty  style  which  made  every  visitor 
feel  at  home  under  his  roof.  His 
personal  popularity  was  such  that 
during  more  than  forty  years  of 
political  life,  he  never  failed  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  to  any  position 
to  which  he  aspired.  Politically 
speaking  he  was  invincible.  As  a 
citizen  he  was  always  foremost  in  ad- 
vocating all  movements  forthe  public 
good.  Through  his  efforts  the  State 
Insane  Asylum  was  located  at  Pueblo; 
he  built  the  first  good  hotel  building, 
now  known  as  the  “Fifth  Avenue,” 
ever  erected  in  Pueblo;  as  well  as  the 
Chilcott  Block  at  the  corner  of  Santa 
Fe  avenue  and  Sixth  street,  which  at 
first  contained  a large  public  hall  on 


the  upper  floor;  was  a part  owner  of 
the  Chilcott-Wells  Block  on  the  lower 
part  of  Santa  Fe  avenue,  and  also  of 
numerous  other  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  city. 

Of  the  obsequies  of  Senator 
Chilcott,  the  Rocky  Moimtain  News 
says:  As  the  afternoon  sun  slipped 
down  behind  the  Western  mountains 
its  last  rays  rested  for  a moment 
upon  a freshly  made  grave,  glinted 
the  surrounding  shafts  of  marble 
with  its  golden  glow,  tinted  the  tops 
of  trees  and  then  shot  prisms  of  light 
toward  the  stars  faintly  peeping  out 
upon  the  twilight  world.  It  was  the 
benediction  of  nature  to  the  solemn 
ceremonies  enacted  over  the  dead 
body  of  a great  man.  Beneath  that 
oval  of  newly  disturbed  earth  rested 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Hon.  George 
M.  Chilcott. 

The  funeral  was  most  impressive. 
At  lo  A.  M.,  (March,  1891)  the  casket 
containing  his  voiceless  form  was 
placed  in  state  before  the  pulpit  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church.  On  all 
sides  was  evidence  of  death  in  funeral, 
but  artistic  draping  of  columns  and 
woodwork.  Soon  floral  emblems  be- 
gan arriving,  pillows  of  lillies  and 
Marechal  Niel  roses,  anchors  of 
chrysanthemums,  baskets  of  tube 
roses,  crosses  and  crowns,  in  fact 
flowers  in  every  design.  The  chapeau, 
belt  and  sword  of  his  knighthood 
were  upon  the  casket.  The  odor  of 
the  flowers  permeated  the  entire 
edifice. 

Business  was  practically  suspended 
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in  the  city.  There  was  no  need  of  the 
mayor’s  proclamation. 

At  an  early  hour  the  church  began 
filling,  and  long  before  the  hour  for 
the  services  to  begin,  every  seat, 
save  those  reserved  was  taken. 

IN  THE  CHURCH. 

At  2 o’clock  four  closed  carriages 
drove  up  to  the  entrance  and  the  fol- 
lowing relatives,  clothed  in  mourn- 
ing garb,  took  their  places  before  the 
bier:  H.  Clay  Chilcott,  Miss  Jennie 

Chilcott,  M.  Scott  Chilcott  and  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A1  Price,  George  Chil- 
cott Price,  Dennis  Collins,  Frank 
Parks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cox,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  White.  Also  Mrs. 
James  Rice  and  Mr.  James  Mac- 
Donald, intimate  friends.  Later 
came  Senators  Fred  Betts,  Casimero 
Barela,  F.  J.  Gardner,  Representatives 
Brown,  Flickinger  and  Bell.  At  2:20 
the  quartet  choir  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crafts, 
and  Mrs.  Schooley  and  Mr.  Weston, 
began  services  by  singing  the  hymn 
beginning  “Come,  ye  Disconsolate.” 
Rev.. Dr.  Vincent  and  Rev.  Radcliffe 
read  portions  of  the  Scripture,  the 
choir  rendered  “Abide  with  Me,”  and 
Dr.  E. Trumbull  Lee  made  a most  im- 
pressive prayer. 

The  funeral  oration,  for  it  was 
that  rather  than  a sermon,  was  deliv- 
ed  by  Dr.  Vincent.  He  said  in  sub- 
stance: 

THE  FUNERAL  ORATION. 

“ The  glory  of  Grant  was  mani- 
fested by  two  incidents.  When  he 
was  in  Jerusalem  and  they  asked 
him  if  they  could  give  him  a public 


reception,  he  said:  JNo,  not  in  the 
sight  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.’  When 
his  daughter  was  married  and  had 
^gone  away,  he  was  found  in  her 
chamber  bowed  down  and  weeping 
bitterly.  In  the  two  incidents  his 
humility  and  love  were  shown,  the 
secret  of  his  greatness.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  a like  spirit.  We  are 
here  in  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  a large  body  of  the  brotherhood 
of  which  he  was  a brother;  in  the 
presence  of  State  officials,  of  citizens 
who  revere  the  name  of  George  M. 
Chilcott;  in  the  presence  of  children 
who  know  of  his  love,  whose  hearts 
are  bowed  with  grief  because  he  loved 
them.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  whom  we  termed  ‘honorable,’ 
yet  if  he  could  speak  would  say:  ^Call 
me  by  no  titles  in  the  presence  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.’ 

“He  was  a modest  man,  a humble 
citizen.  When  called  upon  to  do 
good  he  responded  for  the  sake  of 
doing  good.  (Here  the  speaker  read 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Color- 
ado legislature.) 

CHILCOTT’s  IDEAL. 

“ I read  this  in  this  connection  to 
show  that  he  was  a modest  citizen. 
His  career  is  familiar  to  you  all.  He 
was  a loving  husband  and  father,  a 
blessed  heritage.  From  your  hours  of 
childhood  he  was  thus.  You  mourn 
a worthy  father  to-day.  His  ideal 
was  not  honor,  but  efficiency.  We  ad- 
mire him  because  the  ideal  was  still 
beyond  him.  His  cry  was  that  he  had 
not  reached  it.  The  question  often 
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recurring  to  ministers,  what  shall  we 
say  of  a man  who  has  never  made  a 
public  confession  of  faith,  does  not 
bother  me.  I revere  the  measure  in 
which  he  has  held  up  an  ideal  and 
struggled  for  it.  Hence  to-day  we 
revere  George  M.  Chilcott.  Not 
what  a man  has  attained  is  his  best 
record,  but  what  he  has  struggled  for, 
hfs  ideal  is  what  makes  his  character. 

‘‘Citizen  he  was,  and  true.  Friend 
he  was,  and  warm,  overflowing  with 
kindness.  As  a brother  in  the  secret 
council,  and  struggle  for  the  best,  the 
highest,  he  was  well  known.  He  was 
faithful  to  his  vows,  because  his  vows 
were  near  the  heart.  Not  many  years 
ago  I received  a telegram  that  my 
father  was  dead  and  I was  glad.  He 
had  suffered  long,  slowly  and  patient- 
ly and  death  was  a kind  release.  I 
went  to  my  chamber  and  wept  like  a 
child.  All  the  memories  of  my  child- 
hood passed  before  me  with  those 
tears  and  should  he  have  been  spared 
until  a hundred  years  and  I been  an 
old  man,  I should  have  wept.  We 
cannot  form  new  fellowship,  but  the 
death  of  father  or  mother  does  not 
make  us  boys  or  girls  together.  In 
all  in  which  he  was  highest,  noblest, 
truest,  best,  you,  his  children,  know 
him. 

HIS  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

‘‘  Mr.  Chilcott  was  not  a member  of 
a church,  but  he  was  essentially  a re- 
ligious man.  I understood  he  spent 
much  time  in  prayer.  We  know  little 
about  who  prays.  The  longing  of  a 
heart  which  looks  up  to  the  Infinite  is 


prayer.  His  intention  was  to  have 
made  a public  profession  of  faith  had 
he  returned  to  Pueblo,  and  it  was  his 
keenest  regret  not  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
His  favorite  hymn  was  that  beginning 
‘ Physician  of  my  Sin-sick  Soul,  to 
Thee  I Bring  my  Case.’  Another  of 
his  favorites  was  ‘Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee.’  What  a voice  is  that  to 
open  up  a soul!” 

The  doctor  concluded  with  a short, 
earnest  prayer,  the  choir  sung  the 
latter  hymn,  and  the  pall  bearers 
came  forward.  They  were  James 
Rice,  W.  S.  Borland,  J.  C.  Hart,  P.  R. 
Thombs,  S.  C.  Gallup,  J.  W.  O.  Sny- 
der, C.  J.  Dunbaugh  and  Judge  Hol- 
ley. Ten  times  the  number  inside 
the  church  thronged  the  street  and 
sidewalk.  For  blocks  carriages  crowd- 
ed the  streets. 

The  moment  the  pall  bearers  lifted 
the  casket,  the  band  on  the  outside 
began  a dirge.  Slowly  the  body  was 
borne  down  the  aisle  and  out  of  the 
door  between  an  open  column  of  Mas- 
ter Masons  to  the  hearse.  The  im- 
mense crowd  watched  the  proceedings 
silently,  and  with  uncovered  heads. 
Then  the  procession  formed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chief  of  Police  O’Conner  and  plat- 
toon  of  police;  Schrieber’s  band; 
Knights  Templar  of  Pueblo,  Colorado 
Springs,  and  a sprinkling  from  other 
cities;  Master  Masons;  hearse  drawn 
by  four  white  horses;  carriages  con- 
taining relatives;  Odd  Fellows. 

Then  about  300  carriages.  The 
platoon  of  police  reached  the  ceme- 
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tery  almost  before  the  last  carriage 
left  the  church  door.  The  church 
bells  tolled  all  over  the  city.  At  the 
grave  the  ceremony  v^as  conducted 
by  the  Blue  lodge  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  W.  A.  Adams,  most  wor- 
shipful master,  in  charge.  It  was 
most  impressive.  To-night  not  an 


entertainment  of  any  kind  is  being 
held  in  Pueblo,  and  the  streets  are  al- 
most deserted.  The  men  in  hotel 
corriders  talk  in  a subdued  tone.  The 
memory  of  George  M.  Chilcott  will 
never  die. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON:  THE  STORY  OF  ITS  PIONEER 

DAYS.^ 


When  vRneas  and  Dido  sailed 
westward  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  Rome  and  Carth- 
age, they  probably  never  dreamed 
that  their  successors  and  descendants 
would  struggle  for  hundreds  of  years, 
through  the  mutations  of  war  and 
peace,  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
world.  When  Abraham,  by  the  Di- 
vine command,  left  the  plains  of 
Chaldea,  and  journeyed  westward  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  he  should  become  the 
father  of  a great  nation,  whose  num- 
bers should  be  like  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  which  should  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  world’s  his- 

* The  above  is  a portion  of  an  address  of 
great  historic  value,  delivered  by  Col.  W.  F. 
Prosser,  of  North  Yakima,  before  the  Wash- 
ington Pioneer  Association,  at  its  annual 
session  at  Seattle,  June  3,  i8go.  The  re- 
maining portion  will  appear  in  a later  num- 
ber. 


tor  for  thousands  of  years.  When 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  order  that  they  might  es- 
tablish the  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  on  the  rocky  shores  of 
New  England,  they  little  thought 
that  their  ideas,  their  principles  and 
their  posterity  should  fill  the  fore- 
most places  in  the  estimation  of  all 
mankind.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
pioneers  of  Washington  left  their 
homes  and  the  frontiers  of  civiliza- 
tion far  behind  them  for  the  purpose 
of  making  homes  for  themselves  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  extending  the 
area  of  government  of  and  for  and  by 
the  people,  they  had  no  conception, 
either  of  the  toils,  hardships  and 
dangers  which  they  should  encount- 
er, or  the  grandeur  of  the  Empire 
State,  whose  foundations  they  were 
to  lay  in  the  midst  of  struggles  for 
existence  which  taxed  the  limits  of 
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human  endurance,  and  of  adventures 
that  surpassed  in  interest  anything 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  It 
is  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  these 
annual  reunions  of  the  pioneers  of 
Washington  should  be  held.  It  is  our 
duty  as  survivors  of  those  pioneers 
to  collect  from  year  to  year  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  preserve 
them  in  tangible  and  accessible  forms 
for  the  use  of  our  children  and  those 
who  may  come  after  us,  in  order  that 
a truthful  and  correct  history  of  the 
pioneer  age  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  millions  of  people  who  wdll  here- 
after inhabit  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Those  millions  should  be  prop- 
erly informed  as  to  the  cost  in  blood 
and  treasure,  in  human  effort  and  en- 
durance by  which  the  State  w^as  per- 
manently secured  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  free  institutions  for  all 
time  to  come.  This  can  only  be  done 
whilst  there  are  living  survivors  of 
the  early  settlers  to  tell  the  story,  or 
to  corroborate,  refute  or  correct  the 
statements  of  others.  There  need  be 
no  twilight  of  history  in  so  far  as 
Washington  is  concerned.  The  events 
connected  with  its  early  history  took 
place  in  the  broad,  open  sunlight  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  actors 
connected  therewith  were  men  of  un- 
usual enterprise  and  intelligence,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  were  men  actuated 
by  the  highest  principles  of  integrity 
and  morality.  Nor  should  those  early 
settlers  who  remain  upon  this  scene 
of  action  be  denied  the  well-deserved 


and  richly-earned  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing once  a year  to  call  to  mind  their 
recollections  of  the  past  with  all  its 
perils  and  privations,  to  contrast 
therewith  the  comforts,  luxuries  and 
progress  of  the  present,  and  indulge 
in  speculation  as  to  the  future,  when 
the  full  development  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  shall  have  its  culmination 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  when  the  commerce 
of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  “ the 
far-off  regions  of  Cathay,”  the  “wealth 
of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,”  and  the  incal- 
culable commercial  interests  of  our 
own  country,  shall  be  consigned  to 
its  cities  and  handled  at  its  wharves. 

When  present  conditions  and  cur- 
rent events  are  considered,  it  seems 
incredible  that  within  the  memory  of 
many  here  present  to-day,  the  only 
means  of  access  to  this  State  were  by 
an  overland  journey  of  about  2,000 
miles,  transported  by  patient  and 
plodding  oxen  through  an  unin- 
habited region,  tenanted  only  by  wild 
beasts  and  hostile  savages,  or  by  a 
sea  voyage  of  16,000  miles,  either  of 
which  occupied  from  four  to  ten 
months,  whilst  in  this  year  of  grace, 
1890,  the  same  territory  is  crossed  in 
palace  cars  in  four  days,  and  these 
cars  are  supplied  with  more  comforts, 
conveniences  and  luxuries  than  were 
to  be  found  in  the  best  of  the  homes 
of  the  settlers  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington during  the  first  thirty  years  of 
their  settlement. 

Even  in  the  year  1850,  the  deep  and 
dark  blue  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  ex- 
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cept  when  surprised  by  the  entrance 
of  an  occasional  exploring  expedition, 
only  knew  the  silent  movement  of  an 
Indian  canoe,  or  the  gurgling  dip  of 
its  oars;  whilst  now  they  are  alive 
with  ships  and  steamers,  sail  and  tug 
boats,  and  its  port  of  entry  ranks  as 
the  third  in  the  Union  in  the 
number  of  its  arrivals  and  departures. 
At  the  same  time  almost  the  whole 
of  Western  Washington  from  the 
Cascade  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  was  an  unbroken  forest  made 
up  of  trees  of  such  enormous  growth 
and  density  that  it  seemed  to  defy 
the  attacks  of  man  and  to  be  impene- 
trable to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  now 
those  trees  supply  the  ship-yards  of 
the  world  and  furnish  supplies  of  the 
best  of  lumber,  amounting  annually 
to  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  feet. 
In  1850,  in  the  matter  of  mineral 
products,  for  example,' coal  was  prac- 
tically unknown,  yet  now  its  annual 
and  constantly  increasing  product 
amounts  to  1,000,000  of  tons.  At  that 
time  railroads  were  unknown  in  the 
territory,  whilst  now  we  have  1,500 
miles  in  operation,  with  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  course  of  immedi- 
ate construction.  Aladdin’s  lamp 
with  all  its  magical  powers,  could  not 
conjure  up  greater  changes  or  trans- 
formations than  have  been  seen  in 
the  State  of  Washington  during  the 
past  forty  years. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

For  a more  full  and  complete  com- 
prehension of  the  situation  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  it  may  be  proper 


to  refer  briefly  to  a few  facts  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  this 
part  of  the  northwest.  The  extraor- 
dinary success  which  had  attended 
the  explorations  of  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  which  has  added 
enormously  to  the  extent,  power  and 
wealth  of  the  Spanish  empire,  stimu- 
lated the  energies  of  other  European 
nations  and  more  particularly  Great 
Britian,  France  and  Russia,  whose 
governments  followed  the  example 
which  had  been  set  by  Spain,  and 
undertook  to  extend  their  dominions 
in  the  same  manner.  Numerous  ex- 
ploring expeditions  were  sent  out  by 
these  nationalites,  especially  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
which  resulted  in  large  additions  to 
the  area  they  severally  controlled  and 
to  the  planting  of  many  colonies  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  with  refer- 
ence to  the  claim  of  Spain  by  right 
of  discovery  to  all  the  western  coast 
of  North  America,  as  far  north  as  the 
55th  degree  of  north  latitude,  be- 
cause of  the  voyages  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
in  1592,  and  Admiral  Fonte’s  voyage 
in  1540;  to  the  claim  of  Great  Britian 
to  the  right  of  joint  occupancy,  by 
virtue  of  the  voyages  of  Drake,  Cook, 
Meares  and  Vancouver  to  the  coast, 
the  journeys  overland  of  McKenzie 
and  Thompson  in  the  service  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  followed  by  the 
formation  of  trading  establishments 
within  the  disputed  territory,  leaving 
the  “ right  of  exclusive  dominions  in 
abeyance,”  and  to  the  claim  of  the 
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United  States  based  upon  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Columbia  river  by  Captain 
Robert  Gray  in  the  year  1792,  to  the 
explorations  of  that  river  by  Lewis 
and  Clark,  followed  by  settlements 
upon  its  banks,  for  trading  purposes, 
and  also,  by  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana from  France,  in  1803,  by  which 
the  United  States  acquired  possession 
of  that  province  and  the  lands  claimed 
therewith,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  but 
these  claims  were  all  of  them  but 
flimsy  pretences  upon  which  diplo- 
macy hoped  to  base  its  arguments 
for  ultimate  and  absolute  possession. 
The  law  of  nations  only  confirms  the 
superior  title  to  the  soil  in  the  civil- 
ized man  who  reduces  it  to  actual 
settlement  and  cultivation.  This 
fact  was  recognized  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
negotations  with  reference  to  this 
disputed  territory  were  begun  early 
in  the  century,  which  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  of  1812,  when 
Astoria  was  captured,  but  restored 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  “ all  territory,  places  and  posses- 
sions whatsoever,  taken  by  either 
party  from  the  other  during  the  war, 
or  which  may  be  taken  after  the 
signing  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  re- 
stored without  delay.”  No  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  by  the  com- 
missioners as  to  a line  of  division 
between  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  west  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  so  the  question 
of  ownership  was  left  open  for  furth- 


er discussion  and  future  settlement, 
the  Columbia  remaining  disputed 
territory.  On  the  20th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  it  was  agreed  by  the  third 
article  of  the  treaty  of  London,  “ that 
any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by 
either  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States,  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  westward  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  * * * should  be  free 

and  open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  to 
the  vessels,  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  two  powers.”  This  was  in  itself 
a virtual  acknowledgement  by  those 
high  contracting  powers,  that  neither 
of  them  had  an  absolute  and  perfect 
title  to  the  possession  of  this  dis- 
puted region,  but  that  like,  any  other 
unsettled  part  of  the  world,  it  was 
free  and  open  to  those  people  who 
should  occupy  it  first  as  bo7ia  fide 
settlers. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  or  shortly  afterwards,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  a fact 
which  is  so  surprising  in  itself  as  to 
be  almost  beyond  belief,  and  which 
not  only  produced  results  of  a very 
unfortunate  character,  but  almost 
lost  to  our  country  and  its  free  in- 
stitutions, this  entire  region  of  dis- 
puted territory.  This  fact  was  the 
failure  or  indifference  or  the  neglect 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  the  extension 
of  its  settlements  and  its  authority 
over  this  region,  or  the  protection  of 
those  settlers  who  took  their  lives  in 
their  hands  and  ventured  into  this 
unknown  wilderness  to  make  homes 
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for  themselves  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  new  States  of  the  Union  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  convention  of  i8i8  with  Great 
Britain  was  in  fact  an  invitation  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  go 
into  this  fair  and  fruitful  land  and 
possess  it.  The  region  in  dispute, 
leaving  out  all  the  territory  between 
forty-ninth  degree  and  fifty-fourth 
degree,  forty  minutes  of  north  lati- 
tude, 341,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
more  than  five  times  the  area  of  the 
whole  of  the  New  England  States, 
contained  richness  and  variety  of 
soil,  climate  and  mineral  wealth,  sur- 
passing all  calculations  of  arithmetic, 
if  not  indeed  all  dreams  of  the  imag- 
ination. It  contained  rivers  and  har- 
bors on  the  most  desirable  portions 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  afforded 
commercial  facilities  which  were  un- 
surpassed and  indeed  unequalled 
elsewhere  on  the  surface  of  the  entire 
globe.  It  might  have  been  supposed, 
considering  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Louisiana  purchase  was 
received  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1803;  considering 
the  interest  excited  by  the  reports  of 
the  explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  the  year  1804-5,  t>y  the  efforts 
of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  others  to 
establish  trading  posts  on  the  Colum- 
bia prior  to  the  year  1812 — that  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  treaty  of 
1818,  would  be  quickly  seized  upon 
and  improved  both  by  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  truth  of  history  and  the  facts 


in  the  case  compel  us  to  state  that 
such,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  fact; 
that  not  only  did  our  government 
fail,  refuse  and  neglect  to  afford  any 
assistance  or  protection  to  its  child- 
ren in  their  efforts  to  colonize  this 
vast  region,  wnth  all  of  its  fabulous 
wealth  of  production  and  advantages, 
but  it  was  in  a large  degree  hostile 
to  any  measure  looking  to  such  as- 
sistance and  protection. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1825,  Mr. 
Barbour,  of  Virginia,  said  in  Con- 
gress, “Oregon  can  never  be  one  of 
the  United  States.  Would  to  heaven 
there  was  a perpetual  decree  that 
should  forever  secure  to  the  * abor- 
igines of  that  soil  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  country  they  now  enjoy.” 
At  the  same  session  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  Oregon  could  ever  be  a 
State  because  of  its  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government;  the  time  neces- 
sarily expended  in  travel,  the  expense 
in  mileage,  etc.  Even  as  late  as  the 
year  1846,  when  measures  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  Oregon  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  who  had 
settled  there,  were  under  discussion, 
Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  said: 
“The  President  of  the  United  States 
speaks  of  our  obligations  to  facilitate 
emigration  to  Oregon,  and  to  protect 
our  ‘ patriotic  pioneers  ’ who  are 
there,  and  gentlemen  tell  us  of  the 
attachment  of  these  people  to  their 
dear  native  land.  Why  do  they  leave 
it,  sir?  Why  is  it  they  retire  before 
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civilization,  preferring  the  wild  ex- 
citement and  rugged  discomforts  of 
the  wilderness,  to  the  repose,  the 
security  and  the  refinements  of  civ- 
ilized life?  They  manifest  their  at- 
tachment by  disregarding  the  attrac- 
tions that  bind  ordinary  men  to  their 
nativity,  by  snapping  recklessly  the 
ties  of  blood  and  kindred  and  social 
connections,  and  calmly,  and  of  their 
own  free  choice,  deserting  a generous 
soil  and  a genial  clime,  abandoning 
their  hearth  and  the  altars  of  their 
childhood  and  youth,  to  toil  through 
a vast  and  perilous  wilderness,  where 
savage  men  and  savage  beasts  meet 
them  at  every  turn.  * * And  it  is 

for  these  restless  and  wayward  wan- 
derers that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Albama  would  have  our  gov- 
ernment  endeavor  to  realize  the  fabu- 
lous ubiquity  of  the_  Roman  power, 
sending  its  aegis  throughout  the  world 
for  their  protection. 

“Sir,”  he  continued,  “I  am  against 
any  such  principle.  It  is  easier  for 
these  people  to  stay  at  home  than  for 
us  to  go  to  war.  If  they  will  go 
upon  territory,  the  title  to  which  is 
unsettled,  let  them  go  at  their  own 
risk.  A few  men  have  no  right  to 
involve  millions  in  war.  It  is  not  the 
policy  of  our  government  to  be  run- 
ning over  the  world  looking  after 
citizens  whose  allegiance  is  mani- 
fested only  by  acts  of  expatriation.” 
Such  were  the  cowardly  and  infamous 
sentiments  expressed  by  a distin- 
guished member  of  Congress  as  late 
as  January,  1846,  in  regard  to  the 


pioneers  of  Oregon,  then,  and  until 
the  year  1853,  including  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  especially  prior  to 
1843,  often  expressed  by  men  profess- 
ing to  be  Americans,  and  calling 
themselves  statesmen.  That  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was 
for  many  years  controlled  by  men 
who  entertained  and  were  controlled 
by  such  craven  and  unpatriotic  prin- 
ciples was  owing  to  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  slavery,  which  made 
them  cowards  in  the  presence  of  Eng- 
land, and  traitors  to  their  own 
country  in  its  truest  and  best  in- 
terests. Such  was  the  animas  which 
controlled  Calhoun,  Archer,  McDuffie, 
Crittenden,  Conrad,  Choate,  Berrien, 
and  others,  who  acted  with  them  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
government  toward  Oregon  and  its 
people  between  the  years  1818  and 
1846. 

Their  hostility  could  hardly  have 
been  greater  had  they  distinctly  fore- 
seen that  in  the  providence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  missionary  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  the  country,by  its  estab- 
lishment of  missions  in  Oregon  in- 
cluding Washington,  would  have 
opened  the  way  for  the  pioneer;  that 
the  pioneers  by  their  own  labors  and 
sacrifices  would  save  this  vast  region 
to  the  Union,  that  this  in  turn  would 
make  the  acquisition  of  California 
practicable,  which  enabled  the  Ar- 
gonauts of  that  State,  to  furnish  the 
sinews  of  war,  by  which  secession 
and  rebellion  were  at  last  overthrown 
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and  the  entire  country,  with  ali  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory included,  were  consecrated  to 
freedom  and  to  free  institution  for 
evermore.  For  in  the  year  1846  the 
pulse  of  the  nation  was  aroused  to 
fever  heat,  with  reference  to  its  inter- 
ests on  the  Pacific  coast  by  reason  of 
the  Mexican  war,  which  broke  out  in 
the  spring  of  that  year,  and  the  result 
was  that  on  the  15th  day  of  June  of 
the  same  year  a treaty  was  signed 
with  Great  Britain,  by  the  terms  of 
which  Oregon  territory,  as  far  north 
as  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  islands  which  re- 
mained in  dispute  until  1872,  became 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  March, 
1848,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo,  California  was  also  secured 
to  the  American  Union.  However, 
the  race  for  the  permanent  possession 
of  Oregon  territory  began  on  the 
20th  day  of  October,  1818,  when  the 
treaty  was  signed  for  its  joint  occu- 
pation for  ten  years  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  During  those 
ten  years  nothing  was  done  by  the 
United  States  in  the  way  of  settle- 
ment or  occupation.  On  the  22d  day 
of  February,  1819,  by  the  Florida 
treaty,  the  United  States  secured 
from  Spain  all  the  right,  title  and  in- 
terest of  that  nation  to  all  lands  on 
the  Pacific  coast  north  of  the  forty- 
second  degree  north  latitude.  In  the 
years  1824  and  1825,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  respective- 
ly, concluded  treaties  with  Russia  by 


which  fifty-four  degrees,  forty  min- 
utes north  latitude  were  made  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Russian 
possessions,  leaving  in  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  all  the  territory  lying  between 
forty-two  degrees  and  fifty-four  de- 
grees, forty  minutes  north  latitude. 
In  1827  the  treaty  providing  for  the 
joint  occupation  of  this  territory  was 
renewed,  with  the  additional  provis- 
ion that  either  nation  might  abrogate 
it  by  giving  twelve  months’  notice  to 
the  other.  This  condition  of  affairs 
continued  until  the  Treaty  of  Limits 
was  entered  into  in  1846,  no  notice 
by  either  party  for  its  abrogation  hav- 
ing been  given  until  that  year.  In 
the  meantime,  England  was  not 
idle. 

THE  HUDSON  BAY  COMPANY. 

The  English  Parliament,  shortly 
after  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
country  was  agreed  to,  extended  the 
colonial  jurisdiction  and  civil  laws  of 
Canada  over  all  British  subjects  v/ith- 
in  the  disputed  territory.  Justices  of 
the  peace  were  appointed  to  admin- 
ister those  laws,  and  they  exercised 
jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where  the 
amount  at  issue  did  not  exceed  ^200 
sterling.  In  criminal  cases  they  were 
authorized  to  commit  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  and  send  them  to 
Canada.  In  the  year  1824  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  absorbed  the 
Northwest  Company,  which  prior 
thereto  had  been  an  English  rival  in 
the  fur-trading  business  of  North 
America,  and  thereafter  became  one 
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of  the  most  powerful,  aggressive  and 
domineering  corporations  ever  cre- 
ated by  the  power  of  the  English 
government.  It  had  supreme  control 
over  a large  part  of  North  America, 
and  through  its  factors,  traders,  trap- 
pers, agents,  voyageurs,  servants  and 
employes,  it  exercised  its  kindly 
though  despotic  sway  over  all  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  its 
vast  jurisdiction.  This  it  was  the 
more  easily  enabled  to  do,  because 
it  protected  the  Indians  in  their  lands, 
their  fishing  and  hunting  grounds. 
It  adjusted  their  difference  and  exer- 
cised a fatherly  care  of  all  their  in- 
terests. This  was  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  and  protecting  the  haunts 
of  the  fur-producing  animals,  from 
which  their  profits  were  chiefly  de- 
rived. Its  control  of  the  Indian  tribes 
was  the  more  readily  secured  and  re- 
tained, because  its  agents  and  em- 
ployees, from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, were  in  the  habit  of  inter-marry- 
ing with  the  Indians,  taking  “ dusky 
maidens  of  the  forest  ” for  wives, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as 
circumstances  might  determine.  Fur- 
thermore, all  these  people  in  its 
employ  were  actuated  by  a single 

motive  or  purpose,  and  that 

was  to  advance  the  interests, 

by  all  the  means  in  their 

power,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  to  make  unrelenting  war 
upon  every  individual,  corporation  or 
power  which  might  in  any  way  inter- 
fere or  compete  with  this  company  in 
its  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  vvith 


the  Indians  of  North  America.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  every  man 
whether  English,  Scotch,  French- 
Canadian  or  Indian,  connected  with 
that  company,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  intervening  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes  as  a friend  and  as  a welcome 
visitor.  It  can  be  readily  understood, 
therefore,  when  these  facts  are  con- 
sidered, how  easy  it  was  for  the 
“ King  George  ” men,  as  the  people 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were 
called,  to  excite  the  prejudice  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians  against  Am- 
erican settlers,  who  were  represented 
to  be  the  enemies  of  both,  whose  pur- 
pose it  was  to  dispossess  the  Indians 
of  their  lands  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  of  its  business,  within  the 
limits  of  the  territory  of  Oregon.  In 
the  year  1824  Dr.  John  McLaughlin 
arrived  at  Fort  George,  since  known 
as  Astoria,  and  took  charge  as  chief 
factor,  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  as 
such,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  with  skill  and 
ability,  as  well  as  with  autocratic 
power,  for  twenty-one  years. 

In  March,  1825,  he  removed  the 
headquarters  of  the  company  to  Van- 
couver, on  the  Columbia  River,  and 
here  they  remained  until  the  com- 
pany abandoned  the  territory.  In 
the  year  1846,  when  the  Treaty  of 
Limits  was  made,  there  were  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  twenty-three 
forts  and  trading  posts  judiciously 
located  for  trading  with  the  Indians 
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and  trappers  in  its  employ.  In  its 
employing,  working  for  its  interests 
and  to  secure  its  supremacy,  were 
fifty-five  officers  and  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  men.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  company  had  under  its  control 
about  fifty  Canadians,  who  were  su- 
perannuated servants  of  the  company, 
the  most  of  whom  had  settled  in  the 
Willamette  Valley,  on  the  French 
prairie,  and  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  These  men  preferred 
to  remain  in  the  country  rather  than 
be  returned  to  the  places  where  they 
had  been  engaged,  and  though  not 
directh^  they  were  indirectly  under 
the  control  of  the  company,  and  in 
sympath}^  with  its  objects  and  pur- 
poses. The  principal  forts  and  trad- 
ing posts  of  the  company  were  located 
at  Walla  Walla,  Colville,  Okanogan, 
on  the  Sound  and  elsewhere,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  State  of 
Washington,  because  it  was  confid- 
ently believed  that  the  Columbia 
River  would  eventually  be  made  the 
boundary  line  between  the  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain  and  those  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  the 
proposition  was  once  made  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment that  the  navigation  of  the  Col- 
umbia River  be  made  free  to  both 
nations,  with  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
as  their  intermediate  boundary,  but 
the  proposition  was  subsequently 
withdrawn.  Such  was  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany throughout  the  entire  north- 
west coast,  that  competition  on  the 


part  of,  or  by  individuals  or  private 
corporations,  was  simply  impossible, 
and  any  attempts  in  that  direction 
were  suicidal. 

EARLY  COLONIZATION  MEASURES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  steps  looking  to  the  colon- 
ization of  the  Oregon  territory  by 
American  settlers  were  taken  in  Bos- 
ton as  far  back  as  the  year  1817.  In 
that  year  Hall  J.  Kelly  began  to  ad- 
vocate such  occupation,  and  for  many 
years  therafter,  devoted  his  time  and 
money  to  that  purpose.  In  1829,  he 
procured  the  incorporation  by  Mass- 
achusetts of  “ The  American  Society 
for  the  Settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Territory,”  of  which  he  was  the  gen- 
eral agent.  In  the  year  1831,  this 
society  presented  a memorial  to  Con- 
gress, from  which  it  appears  that  it 
was  “ engaged  in  the  work  of  open- 
ing to  a civilized  and  virtuous  popu- 
lation that  part  of  western  America 
called  Oregon.”  Amongst  other 
patriotic  and  prophetic  statements 
contained  in  this  memorial  it  was 
represented  that  “they  are  con- 
vinced that  if  the  country  should 
be  settled  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  such 
of  her  worthy  sons  who  have  drunk 
the  spirit  of  those  civil  and  religious 
institutions  which  constitute  the  liv- 
ing fountain  and  the  very  perennial 
source  of  her  national  prosperity, 
great  benefits  must  result  to  mankind; 
they  believe  that  there  the  skilful 
and  perserving  hand  of  industry 
might  be  employed  with  unparalleled 
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advantage;  that  there  science  and 
the  arts,  the  invaluable  privilege  of  a 
free  and  liberal  government,  and  the 
refinement  and  ordinances  of  Chris- 
tianity, diffusing  each  in  its  blessing, 
would  harmoniously  unite  in  melior- 
ating the  moral  condition  of  the 
Indians,  in  promoting  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  settlers,  and  in 
augumenting  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  republic.”  This  memorial  further 
states  “that  the  country  in  question 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  unoc- 
cupied portions  of  the  earth,”  and 
designed  by  Providence  “to  be  the 
residence  of  a people  whose  singular 
advantages  will  give  them  unex- 
ampled power  and  prosperity,”  and 
adds  “that  these  * * * things 

have  settled  in  the  policy  of  British 
nation  the  determined  purpose  . of 
possessing  and  enjoying  the  country 
as  their  own,  and  have  induced  their 
Parliament  to  confer  on  the  Hudson 
Bay  'Company  chartered  privileges 
for  occupying  with  their  settlements 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  Columbia. 
* * * Already  have  they  there 

flourishing  towns,  strong  fortifica- 
tions and  cultivated  farms.  Their 
largest  town  is  Vancouver,  which  is 
situated  on  a beautiful  plain,  in  the 
region  of  tide  water,  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Columbia.  Everything, 
either  in  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  in  the  busy  and  various 
operations  of  the  settlements  of  this 
place,  at  Walla  Walla,  at  Fort  Col- 
ville and  at  De  Fuca  indicate  the  in- 
tention of  the  English  to  colonize  the 


country.  Now,  therefore,  your 
memorialists,  in  behalf  of  a large 
number  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  would  respectfully  ask  Con- 
gress to  aid  them  in  carrying  into 
operation  the  great  purposes  of  their 
institution — to  grant  them  troops, 
artillery,  military  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  for  the  security  of  the  con- 
templated settlement,  to  incorporate 
their  society  with  power  to  extin- 
guish the  Indian  title  to  such  tracts 
and  extent  of  territory  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  and  the  junction  of 
the  Multnomah  (now  the  Willamette) 
with  the  Columbia,  as  may  be  ade- 
quate to  the  laudable  objects  and 
pursuits  of  the  settlers;  and  with 
such  other  powers,  rights  and  immu- 
nities as  may  be  at  least  equal  and 
concurrent  to  those  given  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company; 
and  such  as  were  not  repugnant  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  conventions  made 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that 
any  country  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  America  to  the  westward  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  should  be  free  and 
open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  two  powers  for  a term  of  years; 
and  to  grant  them  such  other  rights 
and  privileges  as  may  contribute  to 
the  means  of  establishing  a respect- 
able and  prosperous  community.”  In 
the  same  year  also,  Mr.  Kelly  pub- 
lished a pamphlet  entitled  : “A  gen- 
eral circular  to  all  persons  of  good 
character,  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
the  Oregon  territory,”  and  which  con- 
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tained  a statement  of  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  society,  with  a list  of 
thirty-seven  agents.  This  pamphlet 
opened  as  follows:  “Oregon  settle- 
ment. To  be  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  on  the  delightful  and 
fertile  banks  of  the  Columbia  river. 
It  has  been  for  many  years  in  serious 
contemplation  to  settle  with  a free 
and  enlightened  but  redundant  pop- 
ulation, from  the  American  republic, 
that  portion  of  her  territory  called 
Oregon,  bounding  on  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  lying  between  the  forty- 
second  and  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.”  Except  in  so  far  as 
it  served  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  country  at  large  to  the  territory 
of  Oregon,  as  a desirable  field  for 
emigration,  this  society  accomplished 
nothing.  Its  memorial  was  disre- 
garded by  congress,  as  were  many 
others  of  a similar  character  ad- 
dressed to  that  august  body  during 
the  next  fifteen  years.  But  two  mem- 
bers of  this  society  ever  visited  Ore- 
gon, and  they  were  Mr.  Hall  himself 
and  Nathaniel  Wyeth,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  the  latter  of  whom  crossed  the 
plains  to  Oregon  in  1832,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a trading  post 
on  the  lower  Columbia.  He  returned 
to  Boston  in  1833,  and  came  back  to 
Oregon  in  1834,  but  his  trading  ex- 
periment was  a failure,  chiefly  be- 
cause he  could  not  compete  with  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1830  or  1831,  a party  of 
Flathead  Indians,  four  or  five  in 
number,  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  asking 


that  the  Bible  and  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity be  sent  to  their  people.  The 
appeal  thus  made  to  the  Christian 
sentiment  of  the  country  was  heard 
and  responded  to  by  two  organiza- 
tions, the  Methodist  board  of  mis- 
sions and  the  American  board  of 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions, 
the  latter  society  being  supported 
by  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian 
and  Dutch  Reformed  denominations. 
The  Methodists  were  first  in  the  field. 
Rev.  Jason  Lee  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  work.  The  first  party  of 
missionaries  to  cross  the  plains 
consisted  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee, 
Rev.  Daniel  Lee,  his  brother, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  Canada 
of  American  parents,  and  Messrs. 
Cyrus  Shepard  and  P.  D.  Edwards 
(laymen),  who  went  as  their  assist- 
ants. When  Wyeth  returned  to  Ore- 
gon in  the  1834  this  party  of  mission- 
aries accompanied  him.  On  the  way 
Wyeth  stopped  to  build  Fort  Hall, 
when  the  missionaries  left  him  and 
proceeded  on  their  journey  with  a 
party  of  Hudson  Bay  Company  trap- 
pers, under  A.  R.  McLeod  and 
Thomas  McKay.  They  reached  that 
company’s  post  at  Fort  Walla  Walla 
on  the  first  day  of  September,  1834, 
and  continued  their  journey  in  boats 
to  the  company’s  headquarters  at 
Vancouver,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  fifteenth.  Here  they  received  a 
kindly  and  cor.dial  welcome  from  Dr. 
John  McLaughlin,  who  advised  them 
to  locate  their  proposed  mission  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  instead  of  the 
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Flathead  country.  His  own  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  is  as  follows: 
“ In  1834,  Messrs.  Jason  Lee  and 
Daniel  Lee  and  Messrs.  Walker  and 
P.  L.  Edwards  came  with  Mr.  Wyeth 
to  establish  a mission  in  the  Flat- 
head  country.  I observed  to  them 
that  it  was  too  dangerous  for  them 
to  establish  a mission  there;  that  to 
do  good  to  the  Indians,  they  must  es- 
tablish themselves  where  they  could 
collect  them  around  them,  teach  them 
to  cultivate  the  ground  and  live  more 
comfortably  than  they  do  by  hunt- 
ing, and,  as  they  do  this,  teach  them 
religion;  that  the  Willamette  afforded 
them  a fine  field,  and  that  they  ought 
to  go  there,  and  they  would  get  the 
same  assistance  as  the  settlers.  They 
followed  my  advice  and  went  to  the 


Willamette,  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
these  pioneers  to  say  that  no  men,  in 
my  opinion,  could  exert  themselves 
more  zealously  than  they  did,  until 
1840,  when  they  received  a large  re- 
inforcement of  forty  or  more  persons; 
then  the  new  comers  began  to  ne- 
glect their  duties,  discord  sprang  up 
among  them  and  the  mission  broke 
up.”  Such  was  the  statement  of  Dr. 
McLaughlin  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  mission  in  the 
then  distant  wdlds  of  Oregon,  and 
such  are  the  recorded  facts  with 
reference  to  the  mission  station, 
which  became  the  necleus  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  settlement,  which 
subsequently  became  and  remained 
for  many  years,  the  principal  Ameri- 
can settlement  in  Oregon. 

W.  F.  Prosser. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  very  able  article  upon  the  life  and 
public  labors  of  Col.  John  Arkins,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue  of  this  magazine, 
was  by  an  eiTor  credited  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
A.  N.  Towne,  a member  of  the  Magazine 
staff.  It  should  have  been  credited  to  Stan- 
ley Wood,  the  able  and  widely-known  editor 
of  “ The  Great  Divide.”  Mr.  Wood  is  an  au- 
thority of  note  upon  western  men  and  mat- 
ters, and  it  is  our  loss  rather  than  his  that 
the  article  did  not  carry  the  added  weight  it 
would  have  gained  from  an  acknowledged 
connection  with  his  pen.  The  error  occurred 
in  this  office,  and  was  not  that  of  Mr.  Towne. 


The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  taken  a long  step 
forward  in  its  career  of  usefulness.  For  a 
long  time  it  has  suffered  for  a lack  of  room 
for  the  preservation  and  proper  display  of 
the  great  collection  of  documents  and  relics 
it  has  for  so  many  years  been  industriously 
gathering,  and  this  lack  has  not  been  con- 
ducive to  Its  growth.  The  agreeable  news 
now  comes  that  the  officers  have  under  con- 
sideration the  purchase  of  the  building  of 
which  the  society  has  for  so  many  years 
been  a part  tenant.  This  would  not  only 
provide  for  immediate  needs,  but  leave 
space  for  the  most  extensive  growth  for 
many  years  to  come.  A committee  is  to 
visit  the  people  of  Cleveland  and  Northern 
Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  sixty 
thousand  dollars  needed  for  the  purchase, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  success. 


Two  OF  the  most  valued  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  these  pages  have  recently  passed 


away — the  Hon.  Russell  Errett  of  Pittsburg, 
and  D.  W.  Cross,  Esq,  of  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Cross  was  a business  man  and  lawyer,  with 
a taste  for  letters,  and  could  tell  a story  of 
old  times  with  a point  and  raciness  that  few 
could  excel,  as  his  “ Log-Book”  in  various 
issues  of  this  magazine  well  attests.  He  was 
a note-taker  of  the  industrious  kind,  and  in 
his  early  days  in  Ohio  set  down  much  valu- 
able material  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost.  He  was  a genial  gentleman  and 
a good  citizen,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed 
in  the  community  that  was  for  so  many 
years  his  home.  Mr.  Errett  was  also  a man 
of  note,  not  only  in  his  home  city,  but  in 
the  general  affairs  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
nation.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  that  State. 
In  1829  his  family  went  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
upon  reaching  maturity,  Mr.  Errett  went  in- 
to business  in  that  city.  Some  years  later, 
he  edited  the  DaJy  Sun,  a penny  paper, 
which  existed  several  years.  He  then  went 
to  Washington,  Pa.,  in  1845  and  edited  the 
Washington  Patriot,  an  Abolition  organ,  for 
four  years.  After  that  he  worked  on  the 
Conunonwealth  and  the  Reporter,  leaving  the 
latter  in  1852  to  become  mercantile  reporter 
of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  which  he  purchased 
with  Samuel  Riddle  and  D.  L.  Eaton  in  1856. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  clerk  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate. He  served  two  terms  in  common  coun- 
cil. In  1861  he  was  re-elected  Senate  clerk, 
an^  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  pay- 
master in  the  United  States  army.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1867,  but  re- 
signed to  become  assessor  of  internal 
revenue  under  President  Grant,  and  served 
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till  that  office  was  abolished.  For  four  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  was  re-elected  in  1878.  President 
Arthur  appointed  him  United  States  Pension 
Agent  at  Pittsburg  in  1883,  which  office  he 
held  till  1887.  He  was  always  a busy  writer, 
and  in  his  later  years  made  something  of  a 
specialty  of  Indian  questions  and  history,  as 
the  readers  of  these  pages  have  discovered  to 
their  profit  and  entertainment. 


A GIFT  of  the  greatest  value  has  been  re- 
cently received  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, in  the  shape  of  a donation  from  Col. 
J.  Thomas  Scharf,  the  Maryland  historian, 
who  has  given  one  of  the  most  valuable  pri- 
vate collections  of  Americana  in  this  country. 
It  includes  a great  number  of  books,  more 
than  50,000  pamphlets,  several  hundred  un- 
published manuscripts,  materials  for  a his- 
tory of  New  York  city  and  vicinity,  and  of 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the 
Southern  States;  and  several  thousand  rare 
autographs.  It  includes  the  library  of  the 
late  Thompson  Wescott  on  Philadelphia  his- 
tory, Frederick  Billou’s  library  on  Missouri; 
the  valuable  unpublished  manuscript,  mostly 
on  the  Southern  Confederacy,  of  the  late 
James  H.  McCabe;  and  a part  of  the  library 
of  the  late  Henry  B.  Dawson,  L.L.D.,  on 
Maryland  history.  The  greatest  value  of  this 
gift  lies  in  the  abundance  of  valuable  ma- 
terials for  a history  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. The  donor  believes  that  Baltimore 
is  the  proper  depository  of  Southern  Ameri- 
cana, and  gives  his  entire  library  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  hope  that 
other  Southern  men  will  follow  his  example. 

The  twelfth  and  last  lecture  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  series,  for  the  season  past, 
was  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Hoyt,  who  took  foi^his 
subject  “Tennyson,  and  the  Modern  School 
of  Poets.”  He  said  that  the  union  of  the 
poetic  schools  and  influences  that  surrounded 
them  made  the  present  century  rich  in  the 


sweetest  and  noblest  poetry.  He  showed 
that  Tennyson  is  more  than  the  union  and 
embodiment  of  poetic  tendencies  and  forces, 
and  on  the  pages  of  his  writing  is  felt  the  re- 
fined, speculative,  complex  life  of  the  Victor- 
ian era.  After  analyzing  the  intellectual 
forces  of  this  era  the  speaker  took  up  the  de- 
velopment and  w^ork  of  Tennyson  and  brought 
out  the  versatile  strength  of  his  genius  with 
much  force. 


At  the  March  meeting  of  this  vigorous  and 
progressive  society,  a resolution  was  adopted 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  investigate 
the.  propriety  and  advisability  of  removing 
the  remains  of  General  Nicholas  Herkimer 
from  the  farm  in  Danube,  Herkimer  county, 
to  the  monument  grounds  at  Oriskany,  and 
Hon.  Samuel  Earl,  Hon.  Titus  Sheard  and 
Hon.  H.  J.  Coggeshall  were  appointed  as 
such  committee.  Gen.  C.  \V.  Darling,  the 
corresponding  secretarj’,  has  received  from 
the  committee  a report  “that  they  had  taken 
the  matter  of  removal  into  consideration, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
advisable  at  this  time  to  recommend  it.  That 
while  it  would  be  eminently  proper  that  the 
remains  of  the  brave  general  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  grounds  made  historic  by  his 
name  and  deeds,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  removal  is  not 
sufficiently  pronounced  or  unanimous  in 
Herkimer  county,  or  among  those  who  claim 
kinship  with  the  general,  to  warrant  the  re- 
moval at  this  time,  and  accordingly  we  do 
not  advise  it.  If,  however,  our  individual 
preferences  on  the  subject  were  to  control, 
we  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  monu- 
ment grounds  at  Oriskany  are  the  most  fit- 
ting place  for  the  repose  of  the  remains,  and 
that  they  should  find  a resting  place  there; 
but  all  things  being  considered,  we  do'  not 
recommend  the  removal.” 


The  committee  felt  justified  in  going  a 
step  beyond  its  defined  duties,  and  made  a 
general  recommendation  of  some  impor- 
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tance;  “We  can  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
grave  of  General  Herkimer  has  not  received 
proper  attention,  and  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  a legislative  enactment,  as 
well  as  a sufficient  appropriation,  provided 
the  relatives  concur,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
grounds  of  the  Herkimer  family  burial  lot 
where  the  remains  of  General  Herkimer  re- 
pose, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a suitable 
monument  there,  and  to  provide  for  its  future 
care  and  maintenance.  The  committee  also 
recommend  that  the  Oneida  Historical  So- 
ciety should  be  charged  by  a legislative  en- 
actment with  this  duty.  The  State  of  New 
York,  we  think,  owes  this  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  General  Herkimer,  who 
sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country  in  the  hour 
of  its  greatest  peril.  We  feel  assured  that 
the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  would  be  in  favor  of  such  ac- 
tion, and  w^e  take  the  liberty  of  making  this 
suggestion,  as  the  one  most  likely  to  meet 
with  universal  favor  by  all  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  name  and  fame  of  General  Herki- 
mer.” 


At  the  meeting  in  April,  the  matter  was 
presented  to  the  Oneida  Society.  President 
Hutchinson  said  that  he  had  received  a 
great  number  of  letters  from  different  people 
objecting  to  the  removal,  and  others  asking 
that  the  society  should  carry  it  out.  The 
matter  of  appointing  a committee  to  draft  a 
bill  to  present  to  the  legislature  providing 
for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a suitable 
monument  over  the  grave  of  General  Her- 
kimer, and  to  secure  the  proper  care  of  the 
same,  was  brought  up  and  discussed  at 
length.  Alexander  Seward  said  that  the 
grounds  should  be  kept  in  order,  but  that 
the  people  of  Herkimer  county  should  take 
pleasure  in  looking  after  that.  He  spoke  of 
the  Oriskany  monument  and  the  manner  in 
wffiich  funds  had  been  obtained  for  its  erec- 
tion. His  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  old  cemeteries  of  the 
city,  and  if  the  society  had  any  graveyard 


business  to  attend  to,  it  ought  to  look  after 
them.  A monument  erected  by  legislative 
enactment  would  very  likely  far  overtop  the 
monument  at  Oriskany.  Colonel  Watson 
thought  that  the  society  had  not  paid  its 
debt  to  General  Herkimer.  If  a monument 
were  built  over  his  grave  as  high  as  the  tower 
of  Babel,  he  would  not  care.  General  Herki- 
mer was  entitled  to  it.  He  wms  in  favor  of 
taking  steps  to  secure  a monument  immedi- 
ately. Dr.  Bagg  said  he  had  no  conception 
of  any  vast  monument  for  General  Herkimer, 
but  one  which  would  be  respectable  and 
testify  the  regard  in  which  his  memory  was 
held.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  a committee 
to  have  charge  of  the  matter,  and  the  chair 
appointed  Samuel  Earl,  of  Herkimer;  Sena- 
tor Sheard,  of  Little  Falls;  Senator  Cogges- 
hall,  Hon.  John  W.  Vrooman,  and  Horace  L. 
Greene,  of  Fort  Plain. 


The  West  Virginia  Historical  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  has  issued  a stirring  appeal, 
that  we  hope  may  be  met  by  a prompt  and 
generous  response.  “ The  Mammoth  Mound 
at  Moundsville,  this  State,”  it  says,  “is  in 
imminent  danger  of  immediate  destruction. 
It  is,  as  you  are  aware,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  interesting  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity which  has  survived  the  flight  of  time 
and  come  down  to  our  day.  Ever  since  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  it  has  been  to  the 
antiquarian,  the  archaeologist  and  the  histor- 
ian, the  object  of  greatest  interest  to  be 
found  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Many  men,  not 
only  of  our  own  country,  but  from  beyond 
the  seas,  have  visited  it,  written  of  it,  made 
drawings  of  it,  and  stood  upon  its  summit 
wrapt  in  mingled  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. Few  indeed  are  the  existing  remains 
of  that  race  which  once  dwelt  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  perished  from  the  earth  leaving 
not  a line  of  recorded  history  behind  them, 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  pull  down  and  de- 
stroy one  of  the  greatest  monuments  reared 
by  that  people  of  whom  the  world  of  to-day 
knows  nothing,  save  from  their  earthworks 
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reared  here  and  there  over  the  continent. 
Shall  the  greatest  monument  of  antiquity  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  disappear  from  the  earth? 
What  say  you  ? The  West  Virginia  Histori- 
cal and  Antiquarian  Society  is  making  an 
effort  to  rescue  it  from  the  destroyer’s  hand, 
and  to  that  end  addresses  this  appeal  for 
help  to  the  learned  societies  and  liberal- 
minded  individuals,  hoping  that  by  their  aid 
we  can  secure  our  object — that  of  preserving 
the  mound — that  generations  yet  unborn  may 
behold  it.” 


The  voices  of  prophecy  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  America,  given  in  the  issue  preceed- 
ing  this,  by  no  means  exhausted  the  sayings 
of  eminent  men,  as  to  the  future  of  the  new 
land  on  the  western  side  of  the  sea.  Here  is 
what  John  Milton,  the  author  of  “ Paradise 
Lost,”  wrote  in  1641:  “What  numbers  of 
faithful  and  free-born  Englishmen  and  good 
Christians  have  been  constrained  to  forsake 
their  dearest  home,  their  friends  and  kin- 
dred, whom  nothing  but  the  wide  ocean  and 
the  savage  deserts  of  America  could  hide  and 
shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  bishops.  O,  if 
we  could  but  see  the  shape  of  our  dear 
mother  England,  as  poets  are  wont  to  give  a 
personal  form  to  what  they  please,  how 
would  she  appear,  think  ye,  but  in  a mourn- 
ing weed,  with  ashes  upon  her  head,  and 
tears  abundantly  flowing  from  her  eyes,  to 
behold  so  many  of  her  children  exposed  at 
once,  and  thrust  from  things  of  dearest  ne- 
cessity, because  their  conscience  could  not 
assent  to  things  which  the  bishops  thought 
indifferent?  Let  the  astrologer  be  dismayed 
at  the  portentous  blaze  of  comets  and  impres- 
sions in  the  air,  as  fortelling  troubles  and 
changes  to  States;  and  I shall  believe  that 
there  cannot  be  a more  ill-boding  sign  to  a 
nation  (God  turn  the  omen  from  us)  than 
when  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  insufferable 
grievances  at  home,  are  enforced  by  heaps 
to  forsake  their  native  county.” 

Turgot,  the  great  French  minister  and 


philosopher,  wrote  in  1750:  “ Colonies  are 

like  fruits,  which  hold  to  the  tree  only  until 
their  maturity;  when  sufficient  for  them- 
selves, they  did  that  which  Carthage  after- 
wards did — that  which  some  day  America 
will  do.”  He  again  wrote,  in  the  fall  of 
1770:  “As  a citizen  of  the  world,  I see  with 
joy  the  approach  of  an  event  which,  more 
than  all  the  books  of  philosophers,  will  dissi- 
pate the  phantom  of  commercial  jealousy.  I 
mean  the  separation  of  your  colonies  (the 
English)  from  the  mother  country,  which  will 
be  followed  soon  by  that  of  all  America  from 
Europe.  It  is  then  that  the  discovery  of  this 
part  of  the  world  will  become  to  us  truly 
useful.  It  is  then  that  it  will  multiply  our 
enjoyments  much  more  abundantly  than 
when  we  purchased  them  with  torrents  of 
blood.  The  English,  the  French,  the  Span- 
iards, will  use  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  will 
sell  their  products  precisely  as  the  Swiss  do 
to-day,  and  they  will  have  also,  as  the  Swiss 
people,  the  advantage  that  this  sugar,  this 
coffee,  this  indigo,  will  serve  no  longer  as  a 
pretext  for  intriguers  to  precipitate  their  na- 
tion into  ruinous  wars,  and  to  oppress  them 
with  taxes.”  Later,  on  April  6,  1776,  he  made 
yet  another  prophecy : “The  present  war  will 
probably  end  in  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  colonies,  and  that  event  will  certainly  be 
the  epoch  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  the 
commerce  and  politics,  not  of  England  only, 
but  of  all  Europe.  When  the  English  them- 
selves shall  recognize  the  independence  of 
their  colonies,  every  mother  country  will  be 
forced  in  like  manner  to  exchange  its  domin- 
ion over  its  colonies  for  bonds  of  friendship 
and  fraternity.  When  the  total  separation 
of  America  shall  have  healed  the  European 
nations  of  the  jealousy  of  commerce,  there 
will  exist  among  men  one  great  cause  of 
war  the  less,  and  it  is  very  difficult  not  to 
desire  an  event  which  is  to  accomplish  this 
good  for  the  human  race.” 

After  independence  was  secured,  but  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
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the  consequent  welding  of  all  the  parts  into 
one  great  whole,  he  writes:  “ It  is  impossible 
not  to  offer  vows  that  this  people  may  arrive 
at  all  the  prosperity  of  which  it  is  suscept- 
ible. It  is  the  hope  of  the  human  race.  It 
can  become  its  model.  It  must  prove  to  the 
world,  by  the  fact,  that  men  can  be  free  and 
tranquil,  and  can  dispense  with  the  chains 
of  all  kinds,  which  the  tyrants  and  charla- 
tans of  every  cloth  have  pretended  to  im- 
pose under  the  pretext  of  public  good.  It 
must  give  the  example  of  political  liberty,  of 
religious  liberty,  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial liberty.  The  asylum  which  it  opens  to 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations  must  console  the 
earth.  The  facility  it  affords  for  escape  from 
a bad  government  will  force  the  European 
governments  to  be  just  and  enlightened. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  little  by  little,  will 
open  their  eyes  to  the  nothingness  of  the  il- 
lusion in  which  politicians  have  nursed  them. 
To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  America 
should  take  guarantees,  and  should  not  be- 
come, as  so  many  of  your  ministerial  writers 
have  repeated,  an  image  of  a Europe,  a heap 
of  divided  powers,  disputing  about  territory 
or  commercial  profits,  and  continually  ce- 
menting the  slavery  of  the  people  with  their 
own  blood.” 


Mr.  Sumner,  in  his  work,  “Prophetic 
Voices  Concerning  America,”  has  collated 
some  remarkable  utterances  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole, the  son  of  England’s  Prime  Minister, 
Robert  Walpole.  Under  date  of  March, 
1754,  he  goes  upon  the  record  of  prophecy 
in  these  words — words  that  at  that  time  few 
Englishmen  would  have  penned:  “The  in- 
tructions  to  Sir  Danvers  Osborn,  a new  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  seemed  better  calculated 
for  the  latitude  of  Mexico,  and  for  a Spanish 
tribunal,  than  for  a free,  rich  British  settle- 
ment, and  in  such  opulence  and  of  such 
haughtiness,  that  suspicions  had  long  been 
conceived  of  their  meditating  to  throw  off 
their  dependence  on  their  mother  country.” 
Again,  in  February,  1774,  he  wrote  to  Hor- 
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ace  Mann:  “We  have  no  news,  public  or 
private;  but  there  is  an  ostrich  egg  lain  in 
America,  where  the  Bostonians  have  canted 
three  hundred  chests  of  tea  into  the  ocean; 
for  they  will  not  drink  tea  with  our  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Chatham  talked  of  conquering 
America  in  Germany.  I believe  England 
will  be  conquered  some  day  in  New  England 
or  Bengal.”  On  July  6,  1777,  he  again  says: 
“ My  humble  opinion  is,  that  we  shall  never 
recover  America,  and  that  France  will  take 
care  that  we  shall  never  recover  ourselves.” 


A REMARKABLE  letter  was  that  written  by 
John  Adams,  on  October  12,  1755,  when  he 
was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  Its 
prophecies  were  wonderfully  fulfilled,  and 
its  whole  tenor  shows  two  things — the  deep 
insight  of  the  writer,  and  the  fact  that  the 
birth  of  our  nation  was  not  as  by  some  sud- 
den upheaval,  but  as  the  result  of  long  pre- 
paration and  steady  growth.  “ England,” 
he  writes,  “began  to  increase  in  power  and 
magnificence,  and  is  now  the  greatest  nation 
on  the  globe.  Soon  after  the  Reformation,  a 
few  people  came  over  into  this  new  world 
for  conscience’s  sake.  Perhaps  this  apparent- 
ly trivial  incident  may  transfer  the  great 
seat  of  empire  to  America.  It  looks  likely  to 
me;  for  if  we  can  remove  the  turbulent 
Gallics,  our  people,  according  to  the  exactest 
computations,  will,  in  another  century,  be- 
come more  numerous  than  England  itself. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  since  we  have,  I 
may  say,  all  the  naval  stores  of  the  nations 
in  our  hands,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the 
mastery  of  the  seas;  and  then  the  united 
force  of  all  Eurppe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue 
us.  The  only  way  to  keep  us  from  setting 
up  for  ourselves,  is  to  disunite  us.  Divide  et 
impera!  Keep  us-  in  distinct  colonies,  and 
then,  some  great  man  in  each  colony  desir- 
ing the  monarchy  of  the  whole,  they  will 
destroy  each  other’s  influence,  and  keep  the 
country  in  equilibro." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a speech  made  by 
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John  Bright,  at  Birmingham,  England,  Dec- 
ember i8,  1S62:  “ I have  a far  other  and  far 

brighter  vision  before  my  gaze.  It  may  be 
but  a vision,  but  I will  cherish  it.  I see  one 
vast  confederation  stretching  from  the  frozen 
north  in  unbroken  line  to  the  glowing  south, 
and  from  the  wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic, 
westward  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the  Pacific 
main,  and  I see  one  people,  and  one  law, 
and  one  language,  and  one  faith,  and  over 
all  that  wide  continent,  the  home  of  freedom, 
and  a refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every  race 
and  of  every  clime.” 

Mention  was  made  recently  of  the  presen- 
tation by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Townsend  Meagher 
to  the  Fed  Jacket  Club,  of  Canandaigua,  New' 
York,  of  the  medal  given  by  Washington  to 
the  great  Indian  chief  upon  his  visit  to  the 
nation’s  capitol  in  1792.  We  find  in  the 
Geneva,  New  York,  Gazette,  of  March  13,  a 
remarkable  letter,  in  w^hich  the  claim  is  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  that  this  is  not  the  famous 
memorial  which  it  is  claimed  to  be.  The 
w’riter,  Gen.  Ely  S.  Parker,  is  a prominent 
civil  engineer  in  New^  York  city,  is  the  lead- 
ing Seneca  Sachem,  w^as  “raised  up”  to  the 
Sachemship  in  1851  wdth  the  title  of  “Door 
Keeper”  (Donehogawa),  and  was  an  officer 
in  the  civil  w'ar  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant, 
and  drew  up  the  articles  of  capitulation  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee. 
His  letter  is  as  follows: 

New'  York,  March  9th,  '91. 
Geo.  S.  Conover,  Esq.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — Permit  me  to  thank  you  sin- 
cerely and  heartily  for  your  able  circular 
and  letter,  dated  February,  1891,  on  the 
Washington  Red  Jacket  Medal. 

It  seems  that  your  article  w'as  w'ritten  in 
consequence  of  a medal  purporting  to  have 
belonged  to  the  famous  Indian  orator,  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  “ Red  Jacket 
Club”  at  Canandaigua  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  a grand-daughter  of  Capt. 
Jasper  Parrish,  of  Canandaigua, w'hilom  in- 
terpreter for  the  Seneca  Indians.  ^ 


I saw'  this  medal  during  its  exhibition,  a 
short  time  ago,  at  Tiffany  & Co.’s  jewelry 
store  on  Union  Square,  in  this  city.  It  was 
labelled  “The  Red  Jacket  Medal.”  I took 
pains  to  assure  Tiffany’s  people  that  it  was 
not  a Red  Jacket  Medal,  nor  the  one  he  wore 
throughout  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
show'ed  them  the  genuine  medal  which  is  in 
my  possession.  I also  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  w'riting  to  the  Hon.  Thos.  How'ell, 
of  Canandaigua,  about  it,  and  gave  it  as  my 
firm  conviction  that  Red  Jacket  never  w'ore, 
or  ow'ned,  this  medal.  It  is,  how'ever,  a 
genuine  Washington  Indian  medal,  shaped 
and  inscribed  on  both  sides  like  mine,  w'ith 
same  date,  viz:  1792.  Its  longest  diameter 

is  about  five  inches,  mine  is  seven  inches.  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  How'ell  that  it  w'ould  be 
w^ell  to  advise  the  club  of  the  preceding 
facts.  Whether  he  has  done  so  or  no,  I am 
unable  to  say. 

Perhaps  it  w'ould  be  well  for  history  if  this 
medal  question  should  now  be  definately 
settled.  But  how'  can  this  be  done?  It  is 
almost  a century  since  these  medal  were 
given,  and  I believe  nearly  all  of  the  present 
possessors  of  the  Washington  Indian  medals 
have  begun  to  trace  thei*  ow'nership  back  to 
Red  Jacket.  Besides  mine  and  this  one  at 
Canandaigua,  I hear  of  one  being  in  some 
collection  at  Albany,  another  in  the  collection 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  at 
Philadelphia,  and  another  still  in  Texas. 

At  Red  Jacket’s  death,  in  accordance  wdth 
Indian  customs,  my  medal  w'as  given  by  his 
relations,  in  the  distribution  of  his  personal 
effects,  to  one  James  Johnson,  a favorite 
nephew'  of  his,  and  at  one  time  a young  and 
promising  chief.  Johnson  retained  it  about 
20  years,  and  at  my  installation  as  a leading 
Sachem  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  in  1851, 

I W'as  formerly  invested  w'ith  it  by  the 
master  of  ceremonies  placing  it  about  my 
neck,  the  speaker  remarking  the  fact  that  it 
W'as  given  by  the  great  Washington  to  my 
tribal  relative.  Red  Jacket,  and  that  it  w'as 
to  be  retained  and  worn  as  evidence  of  the 
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bond  of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  es- 
tablished and  entered  into  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Six 
Nations  of  Indians  at  the  time  of  its  presen- 
tation. There  were  scores  of  chiefs  and 
other  Indians  present  at  this  ceremony  who 
personally  had  known  Red  Jacket,  and  were 
familar  with  the  medal,  and  it  is  not  probable 
or  supposable  that  they  would  have  been 
deceived  as  to  its  genuineness,  or  counten- 
anced an  imposition  by  having  a bogus 
medal  placed  about  my  neck  on  so  important 
an  occasion. 

I have  since  met  many  old  settlers  of 
Buffalo  and  vicinity,  among  whom  I will 
only  mention  Hon.  O.  H.  Marshall,  Orlando 
Allen,  H.  B.  Porter,  John  Ganson,  Benj. 


Dole,  Mr.  Sibley,  Mr.  Turner  (author  of  the 
“Holland  Land  Purchase”),  who  asked  me 
to  show  them  the  medal,  and  they  have  in- 
stantly and  invariably  recognized  it  as  the 
one  they  had  so  often  seen  worn  by  Red 
Jacket,  and  also  the  bead  string  by  which  it 
is  suspended. 

Tlffe  Washington  medals  are  all  inscribed 
abke  upon  both  sides,  varying  only  in  size 
and  date.  Mine  is  a large  one  and  dated 
1792 — has  thirteen  stars;  the  eagle  holding 
thirteen  arrows  in  one  claw  and  an  olive 
branch  in  the  other. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

Ely  S.  Parker, 

Or  Do-ne-ho-ga-wa,  Iroquois  Sachem. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


“Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Federal 
Government.”  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History, 
Harvard  University.  Published  by  Ginn 
& Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  No.  2 of  the  “Harvard  Historical 
Monographs,”  now  being  issued  by  Harvard 
University.  It  is  a history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  Government,  not  only  in 
America,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  The  first,  or  his- 
torical portion,  is  an  outline  of  the  political 
history  of  the  successive  federations,  with 
some  account  of  the  literature  upon  each. 
The  second,  or  comparative  part,  is  present- 
ed in  an  appendix  containing  a parallel  view 
of  the  four  leading  federal  constitutions  now 
in  operation. 

“The  Constitutional  History  of  Illin- 
ois.” By  Hon.  Elliott  Anthony,  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Chicago.  Published 
by  Chicago  Legal  News  Print,  Chicago, 
1891. 

Sometimes  a work  of  this  character,  that 


requires  so  many  qualities  and  forms  of  pre- 
paration of  its  author,  falls  into  the  right 
hands,  and  then  only  can  it  answer  all  the 
demands  made  by  the  critical  as  well  as  the 
general  seeker  after  information  in  that  es- 
pecial line.  In  this  case  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
extended  search  through  the  entire  bar  of  the 
west,  would  find  one  more  eminently  fitted 
for  this  especial  subject  than  Judge  Elliott 
Anthony.  Added  to  natural  abilities  of  a 
high  order  and  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
to-day,  we  find  in  him  a deep  study  of  the 
laws  of  the  past,  and  of  the  especial  lines 
that  lead  up  to  the  constitutional  history  of 
Illinois.  An  illustration  upon  this  point  may 
be  found  in  his  investigations  of  the  laws  of 
Old  Virginia,  now  being  published  in  these 
pages.  He  has  gone  to  the  very  fountain- 
head of  his  subject,  and  to  the  dry  facts  has 
added  a wealth  of  contemporaneous  informa- 
tion, that  brightens  and  explains  the  theme. 
When  he  reaches  the  subject  of  his  work,  in 
its  direct  application,  he  has  a field  vast 
enough  for  all  the  requirements  of  ev«n  the 
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critical  student  of  history.  Illinois  has  held 
four  constitutional  conventions  within  the 
period  of  seventy-thr.ee  years,  and,  as  Judge 
Anthony  well  says,  has  “become  somewhat 
conversant  with  constitution-making,  and 
political  science.”  Of  these  conventions. 
Judge  Anthony  has  taken  part  in  two,  that 
of  1862,  and  also  that  of  1870,  under  which 
the  State  is  at  present  working — an  added  il- 
lustration of  his  fitness  for  this  especial 
task. 

The  work  commences  with  the  beginning 
of  constitution  making,  and  is  carried  thence 
to  the  American  constitution,  and  onward 
along  the  general  of  development  that  has 
ensued.  Various  chapters  treat  of  the  ordin- 


ance of  1787,  which  was  the  great  organic 
law  of  the  northwest;  the  efforts  to  perpetu- 
ate slavery  in  spite  of  it;  the  first  court  held 
in  that  section  of  the  country,  the  organiza- 
tion and  admission  of  the  new  States;  the 
founding  of  Illinois;  and  the  successive  steps 
by  which  it  has  reached  the  greatness  and 
development  of  to-day.  In  what  might  have 
been  a mere  skeleton  for  the  lawyer  only,  we 
have  what  is  really  a general  history  of  the 
State,  told  within  the  comprehension  of  all, 
and  yet  full  of  instruction  for  the  ablest  and 
the  most  profound.  It  is  a welcome  and 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  State 
and  of  the  northwest. 


Magazine  of  Western  History. 
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OUR  EARLY  TROUBLES  WITH  THE  ERENCH. 


Foremost  among-  those  who  pushed 
their  way  into  the  unknown  wilds  of 
the  west,  were  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Dangers,  privations,  hardships,  death 
itself  in  whatever  form,  were  counted 
by  them  as  but  the  fine  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance when  set  over  against  the  value 
of  an  immortal  soul.  Whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  be  entertained 
of  their  character  and  work  in  the 
world,  but  one  opinion  can  prevail  as 
to  their  heroism,  their  fortitude,  their 
devotion  to  duty,  and  their  unflinch- 
ing fidelity  to  their  trust.  These  men 
set  about  to  convert  the  rude  denizens 
of  the  western  wilds  to  the  true  faith. 
They  passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  they 
navigated  the  Great  Lakes,  they  trav- 
ersed the  forests  of  New  York,  of 
Canada,  of  Michigan,  and  of  regions 
still  more  remote,  bearing  with  them 
the  cross,  facing  hardships,  and  meet- 
ing death  fearlessly  in  their  zeal. 
“This  rich  harvest,”  they  said,  “can 
be  gathered  only  by  watering  these 
grounds  with  sweat,  with  tears,  and 
with  blood.”  Among  them  were  Mar- 


quette, Joliet,  Allouez,  Garreau,  and 
Hennepin. 

“ Through  savage  wilds,  ’mid  perils  sore, 
O’er  wastes  and  quaking  moss. 

Alone,  the  poor  Franciscan  bore 
His  chalice,  cope,  and  cross  ; — 

The  glory  of  the  old  crusades. 

Where  numbers  nursed  their  zeal. 

Beside  his  self-denial  fades. 

Whose  fate  these  wilds  conceal.”* 

These  men  were  the  forerunners  of 
their  countrymen  ; and  the  missionary 
was  soon  followed  by  the  trader  and 
the  trapper,  and  these  again  by  the 
soldier,  who  erected  his  military  post 
and  established  a priority  of  claim  in 
those  distant  regions.  The  French, 
by  their  conciliatory  policy,  following 
therein  the  example  of  the  Jesuit  fath- 
ers, aequired  the  friendship  of  the  In- 
dian, and  the  red  man  remained  his 
faithful  ally  through  many  years  of 
struggle  and  war. 

It  was  long  after  the  time  of  Cartier  s 
operations  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 

*“  A Tribute  to  Kane  : and  other  Poems.” 
By  George  W.  Chapman.  New  York:  i860. 
Page  51. 
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rence,  before  any  attempts  at  settle- 
ments were  made  by  the  French  on  the 
western  continent.  In  1604,  DelNIonts 
made  a settlement  at  Port  Royal,  now 
Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  whole 
region,  including  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
was  named  Acadia.  In  1608,  De 
Monts  sent  Samuel  Champlain,  a man 
of  great  daring  and  enterprise,  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing up  traffic  with  the  natives.  Cham- 
plain formed  a settlement  at  Quebec. 
The  next  year  he  ascended  the  Riche- 
lieu river,  and  discovered  the  lake 
which  now  bears  his  name. 

Louisiana  was  first  explored  by  La 
Salle,  a French  trader,  in  1682.  He 
had  proceeded  by  way  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Illinois 
river  to  the  ^Mississippi,  and  down  the 
^Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country  through 
which  he  passed,  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XIV.  King  of  France,  and  named  it  in 
his  honor.  New  Orleans  was  founded 
in  1720.  French  posts  were  estab- 
lished along  the  water  communication 
between  Canada  and  New  Orleans.* 


*“Thus  by  forming  a line  of  forts,  in  some 
measure  parallel  to  the  coast,  they  inclose  us 
between  their  garrisons  and  the  sea,  and  not 
only  hinder  our  extension  westward,  but, 
whenever  they  have  a sufficient  navy  in  the 
sea,  can  harass  us  on  each  side,  as  they  can 
invade  us  at  pleasure  from  one  or  other  of 
their  forts.” — Dr.  Johnson’s  “Introduction  to 
the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain;  ” 1756. 


Thus  early  in  their  history  the  English 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
found  themselves  hemmed  in  by  the 
French  claims  on  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  Spanish  on  the  south.  The 
English  settlements  did  not  press 
heavily  to  the  southward,  so  that  ex- 
cept occasional  difficulties  between  the 
Spaniards  in  Elorida  and  the  English  in 
South  Carolina,  there  was  no  serious 
trouble  in  that  quarter  ; but  soon  most 
grievous  embarrassments  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  Erench  and  the  English. 

Their  earlier  difficulties  did  not  or- 
iginate in  any  conflict  of  interests  in 
the  new  world.  There  was  as  yet 
room  for  all.  But  troubles  between 
the  parent  countries  beyond  the  sea, 
involved  the  colonists  in  difficulties  not 
their  own.  Jam_es  IF  , of  England,  had 
come  into  collision  with  the  prevailing 
religious  sentiment  of  his  people,  and 
the  feeling  against  him  became  at 
length  so  bitter  that  he  was  constrained 
to  abdicate  his  throne  and  flee  to  the 
Continent.  He  took  refuge  with  the 
king  of  Erance.  William  of  Orange, 
the  son-in-law  of  King  James,  became 
king,  and  his  wife,  IMary,  queen  of 
England.  Their  joint  reign  is  known 
in  history  as  the  reign  of  William  and 
IMary.  The  Erench  King,  Louis  XIV.-, 
espoused  the  cause  of  King  James,  and 
the  quarrel  thus  originating  in  Europe 
extended  across  the  ocean  and  involved 
the  colonies.  The  war,  known  as 
King  William's  War,  proceeded  with 
varying  success  through  eight  years, 
and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
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Ryswick  in  1697.  The  principal  stipu- 
lation of  the  treaty  was  that  the  French 
king  should  acknowledge  William  to 
be  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  should  make  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  disturb  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom.*  Queen  IMary 
had  died  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  1694.  In  America,  the  most 
important  event  in  King  William's  war 
was  a successful  expedition  under  Gov- 
ernor Phipps,  of  Massachusetts,  against 
Port  Royal  in  Acadia.  The  plunder  of 
this  place  is  said  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  enter- 
prise. Nothing  else,  however,  wms 
gained.  The  English  colonists  in  New 
York  and  New  England  suffered  terri- 
bly at  the  hands  of  the  Indian  allies  of 
the  French.  Schenectady,  Haverhill, 
and  other'places  felt  the  weight  of  the 
tomahawk  in  all  its  fury.  By  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  both  parties 
were  put  into  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories they  had  fteld  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

But  this  peace  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. King  James  II.  died  in  1701,  and 
the  French  king  declared  the  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  title  of 


*“  After  much  discussion  an  article  was 
framed,  by  which  Lewis  pledged  his  word  of 
honor  that  he  would  not  favor,  in  any  man- 
ner, any  attempt  to  subvert  or  disturb  the 
existing  government  of  England.  William, 
in  return,  gave  his  promise  not  to  counte- 
nance any  attempt  against  the  government 
of  France.” — Macaulay . 


James  III.  This  act  on  the  part  of 
Fouis  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  wms  a gross  in- 
sult to  the  king  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  affront  was  at  once  resented. 
William  promptly  recalled  his  ambas- 
sador from  the  court  of  France,  and 
ordered  the  French  envoy  to  quit  his 
dominions.  Parliament  voted  forty 
thousand  men  for  the  land  service  and 
the  same  number  for  the  navy.  But 
just  in  the  midst  of  these  great  prepara- 
tions, King  William  died  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a fall  from  his  horse,  and  the 
government  devolved  upon  Anne,  prin- 
cess of  Denmark,  the  daughter  of  King 
James  II.  Under  her  administration 
the  war  was  carried  on,  and  is  known 
in  our  history  as  Queen  Anne’s  War. 
This  contest  in  its  progress  involved 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as 
well  as  the  colonies  in  North  America. 
It  lasted  eleven  years.  The  New  Eng- 
land settlements  in  particular  were 
again  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  In- 
dian warfare.  In  America  no  impor- 
tant transactions  took  place,  except 
that  Port  Royal  was  again  taken  from 
the  French.  The  name  was  changed 
to  x\nnapolis,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  war  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713.  By  this  treaty,  Acadia 
was  ceded  to  England. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  followed 
by  a long  period  of  comparative  peace. 
The  colonies  in  America  continued  to 
prosper.  In  1733,  General  James  Og- 
lethorpe made  a settlement  south  of 
the  Savannah  river,  where  the  city  of 
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Savannah  now  stands.  The  country 
he  called  Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  king 
of  England,  George  II.  This  colony 
grew  and  flourished,  notwithstanding 
some  ditflculties  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida.  Farming  was  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  IMany  years  later 
than  this  period,  Franklin  thought  that 
for  every  merchant  or  artisan  in 
America,  there  were  at  least  a hundred 
farmers.*  The  proportion  could  not 
have  been  less  at  this  earlier  period. 
Some  schools  had  been  established, 
and  several  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished. Manufactures  and  commerce 
began  to  receive  some  attention.  This 
reign  of  peace  and  prosperity,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  broken  in  1744,  by 
what  is  known  as  King  George's  War. 
This  war  also  originated  in  certain 
European  politics.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  his 
vast  dominions,  which  justly  de- 
scended to  his  daughter  IMaria  Theresa, 
became  an  object  of  ambition  to  sev- 
eral of  the  powers  of  Europe.  In  fact, 
there  was  a general  scramble  for  por- 
tions of  that  magnificent  empire. 
Among  the  rest,  Louis  XV.,  of  France, 
desired  to  place  upon  the  imperial 
throne  a dependent  of  his  own — Charles 
Albert,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  King 
George  II.,  was  not  only  king  of  Eng- 
land, but  was  also  Elector  of  Han- 
over. His  attachment  to  Hanover  was 


♦Franklin’s  Essays:  “The  Internal  State 
of  America.” 


extreme, f and  as  Russel,  in  his  His- 
tory of  IModern  Europe,  remarks,  he 
“seemed  only  to  value  the  British 
crown  as  it  augmented  his  consequence 
in  Germany.” 

The  king  of  England  was  thus  inter- 
ested in  behalf  of  his  German  posses- 
sions, which  were  endangered,  while 
the  people  of  England  were  greatly  in 
sympathy  with  IMaria  Theresa  as 
against  the  high-handed  proceedings 
of  the  French  king,  who  had  collected 
a large  army  to  carry  out  his  designs. 
In  this  manner  it  was  that  the  English 
people  became  involved  in  this  conti- 
nental struggle ; and,  as  before,  the 
quarrel  extended  to  the  colonies  in 
America.  The  only  event  of  import- 
ance in  this  country  during  the  course 
of  the  war,  was  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
General  William  Pepperell  with  three 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Louisburg  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  174^.  A month  later 
he  was  joined  by  Admiral  Warren  with 
a British  fleet  and  eight  hundred  men. 
Siege  was  laid  to  Louisburg  at  the  end 
of  iMay,  and  at  the  end  of  June  the 

t“He  was  always  going  back  to  Hanove'r. 
In  the  year  1729,  he  went  for  two  whole  years, 
during  which  Caroline  reigned  for  him  in 
England,  and  he  was  not  in  the  least  missed 
by  his  British  subjects.  He  went  again  in 
’35  and  ’36  ; and  between  the  years  1740  and 
1755  was  no  less  than  eight  times  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  amusement  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
war.” — “The  Four  Georges,”  By  W.  M. 
Thackeray  : George  the  Second. 
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whole  island  of  Cape  Breton  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  English,  This  was  an 
achievement  over  which  the  colonists, 
to  whom  the  victory  was  mainly  due, 
greatly  exulted.  Louisburg  was  an 
extensive  and  important  fortress.  It 
had  cost  the  French  more  than  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  on  account  of 
its  supposed  invulnerability  it  was 
popularly  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
America.'’'  The  French  were  corres- 
pondingly mortified,  and  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  them  to  recover  the 
place.  In  1746,  the  Duke  d'Anville 
was  sent  with  a fleet  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  storms  and  disease  wrought  such 
havoc  in  his  fleet,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  France  unsuccess- 
ful. In  1748,  a treaty  of  peace  was 


made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Fouisburg 
was  restored  to  the  French.  In  all 
these  wars  the  English  colonists  had 
suffered  much,  but  the  wars  were  prac- 
tically fruitless  of  good  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  and  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  left  them  just  where  they 
had  been  before.  The  French  were 
still  in  full  possession  of  Canada  and 
Fouisiana,  and  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  colonial  claims  were  undetermined 
and  subjects  of  dispute.  Peace  founded 
on  such  an  unsatisfactory  treaty  could 
be  regarded  as  little  more  than  an 
armistice,  and  only  a few  years  later 
the  long  and  bloody  contest  known  as 
the  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out 
among  the  colonists  in  America. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 
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THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON:  THE  STORY  OF  ITS  PIONEER  DAYS.* 


II. 


To  defray  the  expenses  necessary 
for  an  outfit  for  this  missionary  party 
the  sum  of  $3,000  was  appropriated  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  a 
missionary  meeting'  in  New  York  city, 
held  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1833,  and 
during  the  ensuing  thirteen  years,  the 
same  society  expended  from  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  its  members,  over 
$250,000,  for  the  support  of  this  and 
adjoining  missions  in  Oregon,  before 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as- 
serted its  authority  over  this  region,  or 
expended  one  dollar  for  e\mn  the  care 
and  protection  of  its  citizens  residing 
therein,  though  so  much  in  need  of  and 
so  richly  deserving  were  they  of  that 
care  and  protection. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  state  in  this 
place  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
did  not  oppose  the  introduction  and  es- 
tablishment of  mission  stations  within 
its  real  or  alleged  jurisdiction,  not  an- 
ticipating the  fact  that  the  vicinity  of 
these  stations  would  in  time  become 
favorite  locations  for  American  settlers, 
and  no  doubt  believing  that  the  stay 

*The  above  is  a continuation  of  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Col.  W F.  Prosser,  of 
North  Yakima,  before  the  Washington  Pioneer 
Association,  at  its  annual  session  at  Seattle, 
June  3,  1890.  ^^'ill  be  concluded  in  the  next 
issue. 


of  missionaries  among  the  Indians 
would  be  only  temporary,  and  prob- 
ably hoping  that  the  habits  of  the 
Indians  would  be  improved,  and  that 
they  might  become  more  industrious 
and  faithful  servants  of  the  company, 
because  of  the  labors  of  the  mission- 
aries amongst  them.  It  may  be  also 
proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that 
Dr.  John  IMcLaughlin,  the  chief  factor 
now,  and  until  the  year  1845,  was  a 
man  of  large,  noble  and  generous  prin- 
ciples and  impulses,  and  that  although 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  organization 
in  Oregon  which  was  decidedly  and 
extremely  hostile  to  the  introduction  of 
American  ideas,  or  American  settlers, 
yet  he  rendered  great  and  valuable  ser- 
vices first  to  the  missionaries  and  after- 
wards to  the  incoming  settlers,  often- 
times furnishing  them  on  credit  or 
without  charge,  with  food,  clothing  and 
transportation,  and  too  often  they  were 
obliged  to  go  to  him  for  the  care  and 
protection  which  should  have  been  af- 
forded them  bv  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Meanwhile  the  mission- 
ary work  was  progressing  in  the  East- 
ern States,  and  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
Rev.  Samual  Parker  and  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
were  dispatched  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  foreign 
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missions  to  the  same  field  to  examine 
and  report  upon  suitable  locations  for 
missionary  work.  They  traveled  with 
a party  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  as  far  as  Green  river, 
where  they  conferred  with  a band  of 
Nez  Perce  Indians,  whose  desire  that 
a mission  be  established  among-  them 
appeared  to  be  so  great  that  Dr.  Whit- 
man returned  to  the  East  to  procure  a 
sufficient  force  for  at  least  two  mis- 
sions, and  Dr.  Parker  continued  his 
journey  to  the  .Nez  Perce  country  and 
thence  to  Fort  Walla  Walla,  at  which 
place  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  October. 
After  resting  two  days  at  that  place  he 
left  for  The  Dalles  and  Vancouver, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  loth  and  was 
cordially  received  by  Dr.  McLaughlin, 
and  where  he  spent  the  winter  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  occupied  in 
visiting  the  Willamette  valley  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  country. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1836,  he  left 
Vancouver  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Cayuse,  Walla  Walla,  the  Nez  Perce 
and  other  Indian  tribes,  and  thence 
journeyed  east  to  report  the  result  of 
his  explorations.  Whilst  among  the 
Walla  WMllas,  he  located  the  site  of  the 
Whitman  Mission,  at  Waiilatpu,  and 
recommended  it  as  a suitable  place  for 
a mission  establishment.  Dr.  Parker 
was  among  the  first  to  note  the  great 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Walla 
WMlla  valley,  and  nearly  forty  years 
before  its  capacity  as  one  of  the  best 
wheat  fields  in  the  world,  was  demon- 


strated by  actual  experiment,  he  wrote 
concerning  it  : “ How  easily  might  the 
plough  go  through  these  valleys,  and 
what  rich  and  abundant  harvests  might 
be  gathered  by  the  hand  of  industry. 
But  even  now  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  these  vast  plains,  including  millions 
of  acres,  yields  in  such  profusion,  that 
not  the  fiftieth  part  becomes  the  food 
of  organic  life.” 

On  the  1 6th  of  September,  1836,  Dr. 
Marcus  Wdiitman  and  wife,  accom- 
panied by  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  and 
wife,  and  W.  H.  Gray,  arrived  at  Fort 
Walla  Walla,  and  shortly  after.  Dr. 
Whitman  located  at  the  place  known 
as  Waiilatpu,  selected  by  Dr.  Parker, 
subsequently  known  as  the  Whitman 
IMission,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding 
located  a mission  station  at  Lapwai, 
among  the  Nez  Perce  Indians,  a place 
on  the  Clear  Water  river,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Prior  to 
1836,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  hunters, 
trappers  and  travelers  across  the  plains 
to  leave  their  wagons  at  Fort  Laramie, 
but  in  this  year,  Dr.  Whitman,  in  jour- 
neying to  Oregon,  brought  for  the  first 
tirne,  a wagon  to  Fort  Hall,  and  at  Fort 
Hall  one  pair  of  wheels  was  taken  off 
and  the  wagon  reduced  to  a cart,  and  as 
such  it  was  taken  through  as  far  as 
Fort  Boise.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
Gray  returned  East  for  additional  mis- 
sionary forces,  coming  back  in  1838, 
with  Rev.  E.  W'alker  and  wife.  Rev. 
Cushing  Fells  and  wife.  Rev.  A.  B. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Gray  and  Cornelius 
Rogers,  all  of  whom  were  Presbyter- 
ians. Captain  John  A.  Sutter,  the  well 
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known  pioneer  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, came  with  the  same  party. 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Eells,  with  their 
wives,  established  a permanent  mis- 
sion on  the  Chewakane  branch  of  the 
Spokane  river,  not  far  from  Fort  Col- 
ville. Cornelius  Rogers  was  employed 
as  a teacher  first  at  Lapwai  and  after- 
wards at  Waiilatpu.  ReA^  A.  B.  Smith 
began  a mission  at  Kamiah,  sixty 
miles  up  the  clear  water  in  IMay,  1839, 
but  abandoned  it  in  1841,  on  account 
of  the  hostility  of  the  upper  Nez  Perce 
Indians.  As  early  as  1834  the  French 
Canadians  in  the  Willamette  Amlley  ap- 
plied to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in 
the  Red  River  settlement  for  religious 
teachers.  Subsequently  the  archbishop 
of  Quebec  appointed  Re\\  F.  N.  Blan- 
chet  and  Rev.  Modeste  Demers  to  the 
Oregon  mission,  who  arriAmd  in  the 
Willamette  valley  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1838.  In  1840,  Father  DeSwet, 
a Jesuit  priest,  came  to  Oregon,  and  for 
many  years  was  indefatigable  and 
earnest  in  traveling  over  the  western 
country,  organizing  missions  at  various 
points,  Ausiting  Europe  to  obtain  sup- 
plies and  workers  for  the  Amst  field  in 
Avhich  he  Avas  engaged,  bringing  a 
number  of  priests  and  lay  brothers  and 
sisters  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
establish  schools  in  the  Willamette 
valley  and  missions  in  the  interior.  In 
1843,  Father  Blanchet  Avas  appointed 
archbishop  of  Oregon  territory,  and  he 
also  visited  Europe  to  secure  aid  and 
assistance  in  carr}ung  on  his  Avork. 
Indeed,  so  rapid  Avas  the  increase  in 


numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
that  by  November  i,  1847,  it  consisted 
of  one  archbishop,  three  bishops,*  four- 
teen Jesuit  fathers,  four  Oblate  fathers, 
thirteen  secular  priests  and  thirteen 
sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur,  be- 
sides the  lay  brethren. 

On  the  4th  of  October  of  the  same 
year.  Father  E.  C.  Chirouse  and  four 
Oblate  brothers  from  France  arrhmd  at 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  shortly  after 
they  located  the  mission  of  St.  Rose  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yakima  riAmr.  They 
brought  Avith  them  from  France  a 
bushel  of  Avheat  for  seed  AAuth  Avhich 
they  intended  to  begin  farming  opera- 
tions, but  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
obliged  them,  during  the  folloAving 
winter,  to  use  this  Avheat  for  food,  and 
for  a long  time  they  subsisted,  like  the 
Indians  around  them,  on  roots  and  fish, 
fresh  and  dried,  caught  in  the  river. 
Their  first  dAAmlling  consisted  of  a log 
hut  and  dugout  combined  Avith  a sod 
roof,  and  for  a door  they  used  an  Indian 
mat.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  they  AAmre 
obliged  to  abandon  their  mission  at 
St.  Rose  and  flee  for  safety  to  the  Wil- 
lamette A'alley  on  account  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Cayuse  Avar.  Soon  after 
they  Avere  sent  to  Olympia,  Avhere  they 
established  a mission,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  1848  Father  Chirouse  and  Father 
Pandosy  Avere  sent  back  to  the  Yakima 
valley,  and  the  former  successfully  es- 
tablished the  Ahtanum  mission,  and 
the  latter  a mission  in  Avhat  is  noAA' 
Kittitas  county.  Father  Chirouse  still 
continues  his  pious  labors,  but  is  noAV 
located  at  St.  jMary's,  British  Columbia. 
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During  the  past  thirty  years,  however, 
the  Yakima  Indians  have  been  more 
directly  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist, 
Protestant  denomination,  and  during 
that  period  no  man  has  been  more 
widely  known  or  highly  esteemed 
throughout  Oregon  and  Washington 
than  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  of  that 
church,  whose  active,  useful  and  inde- 
fatigable labors  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, among  both  the  Indian  and 
white  population,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  people  of  both  races. 
Powerful  in  mind  and  body,  and  strong- 
ly devoted  to  the  calls  and  claims  of 
duty,  whilst  in  charge  of  the  Yakima  In- 
dians as  the  agent  of  the  government,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  supplement  the  apos- 
tolic zeal  and  fervor  of  his  religious 
teaching,  with  such  apostolic  blows 
and  knocks  as  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce to  obedience  and  subjection  the 
most  stalwart  Indians  of  one  of  the 
most  stalwart  tribes  in  the  territory. 
In  his  missionary  labors  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  a noble  wife,  who  was  in- 
deed a helpmate  for  him  ; and  under- 
standing well  the  importance  of  indus- 
try, frugality  and  economy  in  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  everyday  life,  which  he 
taught  by  example  as  well  as  precept, 
he  did  much  good  work  in  training  this 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  ways  and 
methods  of  civilized  life.  However, 
time  and  space  do  not  now  permit  of 
any  extended  description  of  the  dan- 
gers, toils  and  privation  endured  by 
the  noble  men  and  women  who  came 
as  missionaries  to  this  territory  in  those 
early  days  in  the  prosecution  of  their 


important  work.  With  few  exceptions 
they  were  worthy  of  the  high  calling 
they  pursued  and  of  the  difficult  \vork 
they  had  undertaken.  Actuated  by  the 
highest  motives  of  piety  and  patriotism, 
they  industriously  pursued  their  task 
of  introducing  both  civilization  and 
Christianity  into  this  vast  region,  at 
the  same  time  preparing  the  way  for 
its  subsequent  introduction  as  a part  of 
the  American  Union.  If  the  moral  and 
intellectual  or  even  the  temporal  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  did  not  improve 
as  rapidly  as  was  at  first  expected,  or 
if  the  Indians  did  not  learn  the  white 
man’s  methods  and  the  white  man’s 
knowledge  as  fast  as  they  had  hoped 
to  do  at  the  outset,  the  missionaries 
were  not  to  blame  for  those  disappoint- 
ments, but  they  were  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  a barbarous  race  could  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  lifted  at  once  to 
the  high  plane  of  modern  civilization. 
Such  a process  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  gradual  education  of 
whole  generations. 

OVERLAND  IMMIGRATION. 

Prior  to  the  year  1841  there  were,  in 
the  Oregon  territory,  then  including  the 
present  States  of  Oregon  and  AVash- 
ington,  the  territory  of  Idaho  and  part 
of  Montana,  but  few  settlers  not  con- 
nected either  as  ministers,  teachers  or 
lay  associates  with  the  missions  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  established 
and  to  which  additions  had  been  made 
from  year  to  year  by  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements from  the  East.  The  en- 
tire American  population  numbered 
137,  and  of  French  Canadians  not  di- 
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rectly  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  63  ; total,  200,  Up  to 
1839,  the  only  law  in  the  country  was 
that  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  but 
in  that  year  the  Methodist  missionaries 
designated  two  persons  to  act  as  mag- 
istrates, who  were  respected  as  such 
by  the  American  settlers.  About  this 
time  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  be- 
came alarmed  with  reference  to  its 
permanent  hold  upon  the  country,  and 
took  steps  to  introduce  its  own  colonists 
from  Red  River  and  elsewhere.  The 
agents  of  that  company,  however, 
overlooked  or  underrated  two  particu- 
lars, in  which  the  American  settlers  had 
advantages  in  the  race  for  the  settle- 
ment and  control  of  the  country,  which 
these  agents  did  not  take  sufficiently 
into  account.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  capacity  of  the  American  citizen 
for  self-government,  the  second  was 
the  great  influence  for  good  exercised 
by  refined,  intelligent  and  Christian 
women,  of  whom  many  were  finding 
their  way  into  the  country,  but  none  of 
them  were  connected  with  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  They  were  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  Hudson  Bay  Company  did 
not  and  could  not  anticipate  the  event 
which  afterwards  took  place  of  the  or- 
ganization of  a provisional  government 
which  should  exercise  all  the  functions 
of  government,  without  any  support 
or  authority  or  aid  or  assistance  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  yet 
such  was  the  fact  and  such  a provis- 
ional government  was  organized  in 
1843,  which  was  obeyed  and  respected 
until  IMarch  3,  1849,  when  General 


Joseph  Lane  proclaimed  the  territorial 
government  at  Oregon  City,  which  had 
been  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress. 
In  the  meantime  both  the  x\merican 
settlers  and  the  agents  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  were  actively  at  work 
to  promote  their  lespective  interests, 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  latter  undertook  not  only  to  intro- 
duce its  own  colonists,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  misrepresent  the  country, 
as  to  its  agricultural  character  and  its 
climatic  advantages.  The  publication, 
however,  in  1836,  of  Irving's  “Astoria" 
and  “ Bonneville,”  Dr.  Parker's  book 
describing  its  beauties  and  advan- 
tages, the  reports  of  trappers  and  hunt- 
ers, and  of  the  missionaries,  especially 
the  personal  efforts  of  Dr.  Whitman, 
served  to  counteract  these  reports,  and 
made  known  to  hundreds  of  enterpris- 
ing men,  who  were  fond  of  adventure, 
and  who  were  not  deterred  by  the 
hardships,  trials  and  dangers  of  a trip 
“across  the  plains,”  or  a sea  voyage 
“around  the  Horn,”  from  emigrating 
to  Oregon.  On  the  i6th  of  IMarch, 

1838,  J.  L.  Whitcomb  and  thirty-five 
other  settlers  prepared  a memorial 
which  was  presented  to  congress  by 
Senator  Linn  on  the  28th  of  January, 

1839,  asking  for  the  aid  and  protection 
of  the  government.  This  petition,  like 
many  others  of  the  same  character, 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  congress,  and 
ignored  or  neglected.  In  1840,  Sena- 
tor Linn  again  submitted  a memorial, 
signed  by  seventy  citizens  of  Oregon, 
which  represented  that  “they  were 
American  citizens  who  had  settled  in 
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Oregon  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  might  rely  upon 
the  government  thereof  for  the  bless- 
ings of  free  institution's  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  arms.”  They  further  rep- 
resented that  “they  were  uninformed 
of  any  acts  of  said  government,  by 
which  its  institutions  and  protection 
are  extended  to  them,  in  consequence 
whereof  themselves  and  families  are 
exposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  sav- 
ages and  others  that  would  do  them 
harm.”  Further,  they  represented  that 
“they  had  no  means  of  protecting 
themselves  or  their  families  other  than 
self-constituted  tribunals,  organized 
and  sustained  by  the  power  of  an  ill- 
instructed  public  opinion,  and  the  re- 
sort to  force  and  arms,  which  means 
of  safety  they  represented  to  be  an  in- 
sufficient safeguard  of  life  and  prop- 
erty.” Wherefore  “they  prayed  that 
congress  might  establish,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  a territorial  government  in 
Oregon  territory.” 

About  the  same  time  a bill  was  in- 
troduced in  congress  by  Senator  Linn, 
providing  for  a donation  of  640  acres 
of  land  to  every  white  male  inhabitant 
who  should  occupy  and  cultivate  the 
same  for  five  years.  This  measure 
served,  to  attract  public  attenton  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  because  of 
the  general  desire  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  be  a land  owner. 
Linn’s  bill  also  provided  for  a line  of 
forts  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  also  for  a fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 


which  with  the  declaration  of  its  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  Oregon  territory, 
led  many  people  to  believe  that  the 
government  would  finally  control  this 
part  of  the  Northwest.  The  result  of 
these  discussions  and  the  presentation 
of  memorials  and  petitions  from  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Missouri  and  elsewhere, 
was  that  in  the  year  1841  the  stream 
of  immigration  across  the  plains  began 
in  earnest,  and  it  has  continued  with 
ever  increasing  volume  from  year  to 
year  until  the  present  time.  The  num- 
ber of  emigrants  coming  to  Oregon  in 

1841  was  III  persons,  and  in  1842  109, 
of  whom  fifty-five  were  over  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  emigrants  of  both 
those  years  left  their  wagons  at  Fort 
Hall,  not  supposing  it  practicable  to 
bring  them  to  the  Columbia  river. 
The  emigrant  train  of  1842  left  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  on  the  i6th  day  of 
May,  and  arrived,  weary  and  footsore, 
ragged  and  hungry,  at  Oregon  City  on 
the  5th  day  of  October.  Although  the 
number  of  people  coming  to  Oregon  in 

1842  was  small,  yet  many  of  the  men 
who  came  in  that  year  were  men  of 
character  and  ability,  who  subsequent- 
ly, took  a prominent  part  in  public 
affairs  in  both  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  in  the  following  year, 
when  they  assisted  in  organizing  the 
provisional  government  in  Oregon. 
Among  them-  were  Columbia  Lancas- 
ter, the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from 
Washington  territory  ; Stephen  H. 
Meek,  F.  X.  Matthieu,  Medorum  Craw- 
ford, L.  M.  Hastings,  A.  L.  Lovejoy 
and  others.  Nearly  all  of  the  emi- 
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grants  of  1841  and  1842  located  per- 
manently in  the  AYillamette  valley. 
Of  all  the  American  citizens  in  the 
territory  at  that  time  Dr.  hlarcus  AYhit- 
man  appears  to  have  had  the  clearest 
and  most  definite  idea  of  the  plans  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  regard  to 
its  future  possession  of  the  territory, 
and  of  the  prompt  action  which  was 
necessary  to  counteract  those  plans 
and  save  Oregon  to  the  American 
Union.  Withoid  regard  to  the  dangers 
and  hardships  which  were  unavoid- 
able in  making  a journey  across  the 
plains  in  the  winter  time,  and  actuated 
only  by  the  patriotic  purpose  of  in- 
forming his  countrymen  of  the  dan- 
gerous situation  in  which  the  territory 
was  placed,  he  left  the  Whitman  mis- 
sion accompanied  by  A.  j.  Lovejoy, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  the  East,  on 
the  3d  of  October,  1842,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  Washington  and  the 
Eastern  states,  and  laying  before  the 
government  and  the  people  the  urgent 
need  of  immediate  and  effective  action 
in  the  premises.  They  traveled  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  going  by 
way  of  Fort  Hall,  and  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  make  their  way 
through  the  mountains,  taking  the 
southern  route  via  Salt  Lake,  Taos 
and  Santa  Fe.  Nevertheless,  they  suf- 
fered extraordinary  hardships,  were 
lost  in  blinding  snowstorms,  almost 
frozen  to  death  in  fordiim  rushino- 

O 

rivers  filled  with  running  ice,  subsist- 
ing on  the  flesh  of  mules,  dogs  and 
such  other  animals  as  they  could 
reach,  and  finally  arrived  at  St.  Louis 


in  February,  and  in  Washington  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1843.  Here  Dr. 
Whitman  had  many  interviews  with 
President  Tyler,  Daniel  Webster,  sec- 
retary of  state,  ^nd  other  public  men, 
in  regard  to  the  actual  facts  concern- 
ing Oregon,  did  much  to  correct  mis- 
taken impressions,  and  no  doubt  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  legislation 
which  in  1846  at  last  settled  the  Ore- 
gon question.  Owing  to  causes  al- 
ready mentioned  and  to  others  to 
which  I need  not  refer,  a large  num- 
ber of  emigrants  intending  to  proceed 
to  Oregon,  had  collected  on  the  west- 
ern frontier,  and  particularly  near  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  about  the  ist  of 
May,  1843. 

To  give  these  emigrants  the  benefit 
of  his  advice,  counsel  and  experience, 
Dr.  Whitman  hastened  back  from  the 
Eastern  states,  as  well  as  to  travel 
with  the  emigrant  trains  back  to  his 
mission  near  Walla  Walla.  The  num- 
ber of  emigrants  who  crossed  the 
plains  in  1843  was  very  much  larger 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  The 
number  leaving  the  IMissouri  border 
was  about  1,000  men,  women  and 
children,  a few  of  whom  went  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  fighting  men  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  numbered  less  than  300. 
The  train  included  about  120  wagons, 
each  drawn  by  from  two  to  five  yokes 
of  oxen,  and  about  5,000  head  of  cat- 
tle. Rivers  were  crossed  by  means  of 
ferryboats  made  of  wagon-boxes,  over 
which  green  buffalo  hides  were 
stretched  and  dried.  Of  this  train 
Peter  H.  Burnett  was  elected  captain 
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and  J.  W,  Neswith  orderly  sergeant 
Nine  councilmen  were  elected  to  settle 
disputed  questions.  It  contained  a 
large  number  of  representative  men, 
chiefly  from  the  Western  states  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  were  men  worthy 
to  take  the  active  part  which  they 
subsequently  did  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Empire  states  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  To  those  of  us  who  crossed 
the  plains  at  an  early  day  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  journey  will  never 
be  forgotten.  The  slow  and  tiresome 
march,  day  after  day,  through  the  hot 
summer  months,  the  wearisome  watch 
by  night,  when,  from  the  Missouri 
border  to  the  Willamette  valley,  a 
guard  was  constantly  required  to  pre- 
vent or  repel  the  sudden  attack  of  the 
ever-present  savages,  are  incidents  of 
travel  which  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. Yet  there  were  pleasant  char- 
acteristics which  served  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  otherwise  tedious 
journey.  Friendships  were  formed 
that  lasted  through  life.  Occasionally 
hunting  and  fishing  parties  gave  zest 
to  the  journey  and  added  to  the  failing 
supply  of  provisions.  More  than  one 
emigrant  to  Oregon  had  his  birthplace 
in  a tent  by  the  roadside  as  his  parents 
made  the  trip  across  the  plains.  Mar- 
riages were  occasionally  solemnized 
during  the  trip.  Sunday  was  often 
observed  as  a day  of  rest,  when  the 
emigrants  collected  in  some  appropri- 
ate place  and  religious  services  were 
conducted  by  some  of  the  ministers 
who  accompanied  the  caravan.  Prior 


to  this  year  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
emigrants  to  leave  their  wagons,  first 
at  Fort  Faramie  and  afterward  at  Fort 
Hall.  Encouraged,  however,  by  Dr. 
Whitman,  who  traveled  with  them  and 
w^ho  had  been  over  the  road  before, 
they  ventured,  under  his  guidance 
and  direction,  to  take  their  wagons 
through  from  Fort  Hall  to  the  Colum- 
bia river.  This  was  by  far  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  journey,  the  inter- 
vening country  consisting  of  dry  and 
arid  sage  brush  plains  or  ranges  of 
high  mountains.  However,  the  most 
active  and  enterprising  men  in  the 
train  wmnt  forward  to  clear  the  wmy, 
their  wives  and  sons  meantime  driving 
their  teams.  Forty  men  in  five  days 
cleared  and  opened  a road  over  the 
Blue  mountains.  On  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber a severe  snow  storm  was  exper- 
ienced in  those  mountains,  but  on  the 
loth  the  train  was  encamped  within 
three  miles  of  the  Whitman  mission  on 
the  Walla  Walla  river.  Following  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear  of  these 
immigrants,  and  traveling  from  Fort 
Hall  to  the  Columbia  river,  over  roads 
which  they  had  made  under  the  direc-  * 
tion  of  Dr.  Whitman,  came  John  C. 
Fremont  and  a party  of  men  w^ho  were 
traveling  in  government  wagons, 
equipped  and  furnished  at  government 
expense.  Yet  for  these  and  similar 
achievements,  Fremont  subsequently 
acquired  a world  wide  reputation  as 
the  greatest  “path  finder’’ of  modern 
times.  After  resting  a few  days  at 
the  mission  the  immigrants  continued 
their  journey  down  the  Columbia 
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river,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water,  most  of  them  being  brought 
down  from  the  Dalles  in  the  boats  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  by  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  IMcLaughlin,  and  after 
suffering  great  hardship  and  privation 
they  arrived  at  Vancouver  in  the  latter 
part  of  November.  The  cattle  were 
driven  into  the  AVillamette  valley  by  a 
trail  around  the  base  of  IMount  Hood. 
In  the  meantime  the  settlers  in  the 
Willamette  valley  had  organized  a 
provisional  government,  and  had  put 
in  motion  the  machinery  to  protect 
and  help  themselves,  if  the  United 
States  government  would  do  nothing 
for  them.  The  large  immigration  of 
1843,  with  its  many  men  of  ability  and 
character,  proved  a strong  reinforce- 
ment for  the  American  settlement. 
The  immigration  of  1844  brought  an- 
other strong  addition  of  about  800  peo- 
ple to  the  American  population,  of 
whom  234  were  able-bodied  men. 
The  immigration  of  1845  was  much 
larger,  consisting  of  about  3,000  per- 
sons, by  which  the  white  population  of 
Oregon  was  doubled. 

The  immigrants  of  this  year  were 
largely  from  Iowa,  and  were  the 
means,  or  the  occasion,  of  introducing 
the  statutes  of  that  state  into  the  terri- 
tory, and  until  1854  Iowa  law  was 
substantially  the  law  of  Oregon.  The 
immigration  of  1 846  consisted  of  about 
2,000  souls,  bringing  with  them  470 
wagons  and  1,050  cattle.  On  their 
arrival  at  Fort  Hall  about  one-half  of 
these  immigrants  took  the  California 
route,  among  whom  were  the  Donner 


party,  whose  sufferings  while  crossing 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  were  of 
the  most  frightful  character.  Crossing 
the  plains  myself,  in  the  year  1854, 
and  traveling  to  California  by  this 
route,  I have  vivid  recollections  of  the 
astonishment  I felt  when  told  that  cer- 
tain stumps  of  trees,  forty  and  fifty 
feet  high,  were  left  by  the  Donner 
party,  who  were  trying  to  make  their 
way  over  snow  of  that  depth  across 
those  mountains. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  in 
those  days  by  parties  of  men,  with 
wives  and  children,  who  undertook  to 
find  new  routes  and  passes  through 
the  mountains  on  their  way  to  Oregon 
and  California,  and  to  this  day  their 
bleaching  bones  with  remnants  of 
wagons,  etc.,  are  occasionally  found, 
showing  that  those  attempts  often  re- 
sulted in  failure  and  the  death  of  the 
whole  party  by  starvation  or  by  the 
hands  of  murderous  savages.  The 
immigration  of  1847  numbered  about 
5,000  souls,  of  whom  two-thirds  came 
to  Oregon  and  one-third  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  already  beginning 
to  attract  much  attention.  In  1848 
about  800  people  with  160  wagons 
arrived  in  Oregon.  Each  succeeding 
year  brought  large  additions  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  meanwhile  Oregon 
territory  had  been  saved  to  the  Ameri- 
can Union  by  the  courage  and  per- 
severance, and  by  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  the  pioneers  of  Oregon, 
and  the  acts  of  those  pioneers  were 
simply  ratified,  accepted  and  confirmed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1848. 
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INDIAN  TROUBLES THE  WHITMAN  MASSACRE. 

During  these  years  very  important 
events  were  taking  place  in  the  Willa- 
mette valley.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment, organized  in  1843,  was 
amended  in  1845,  meet  more  effect- 
ually the  wants  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population.  George  Abernethy, 
who  came  to  the  country  as  steward  of 
the  Willamette  mission,  was  chosen 
gOAmrnor  annually  for  the  next  four 
years,  and  a “house  of  representa- 
tives ” was  substituted  for  the  legisla- 
tive committee  created  in  1843,  but 
time  does  not  permit  further  reference 
to  the  history  of  this  government  in 
detail,  however  interesting  it  might  be. 
As  early  as  1843  ^^e  Indians  on  both 
sides  of  the  Cascade  mountains  began 
to  manifest  a troublesome  and  hostile 
disposition.  Reports  were  circulated 
— designedly  or  otherwise — that  the 
principal  object  of  the  Americans — 
missionaries  as  well  as  of  the  indepen- 
dent settlers — was  to  dispossess  the 
Indians  of  their  lands  without  compen- 
sation. The  return,  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  year,  of  Dr.  Whitman  at  the 
head  of  about  900  immigrants,  only 
served  to  strengthen  their  suspicions 
and  make  them  more  sullen  and  war- 
like. Here,  again,  we  come  upon  an- 
other unfortunate  result  of  the  criminal 
apathy  and  neglect  with  which  Oregon 
settlers  and  Oregon  interests  were 
treated  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Had  this  government  asserted 
its  authority  over  the  Oregon  territory, 
and  taken  proper  or  appropriate,  or 
even  any  measures  whatever,  to  ac- 


quire the  title  of  the  Indians  to  such 
portion  of  their  lands  at  least  as  the 
white  settlers  desired,  much  ill-feeling 
would  have  been  prevented,  and  very 
many  valuable  lives  that  could  not 
well  be  spared  at  the  time  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  country. 

During  the  fourteen  years  following 
the  year  1844,  even  when  a state  of 
actual  war  did  not  exist,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  constant  dissatisfaction,  un- 
rest and  hostility,  growing  chiefly  and 
very  naturally  out  of  the  fact  that  their 
lands  were  gradually  being  taken  from 
them  without  compensation.  During 
that  time  not  less  than  1,500  of  the 
very  best  men  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington were  slain  in  battle  with  the 
Indians,  or  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  murdered  by  unseen  enemies 
hidden  in  ambush  or  in  the  other 
peculiar  methods  of  Indian  warfare. 
How  many  men  were  killed  in  this 
manner  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, in  addition  to  those  whose  names 
are  recorded.  The  large  immigration 
of  1843,  followed  by  immigrants  in 
great  numbers,  year  after  year,  led  the 
Indians  to  believe  that  they  must  in 
the  end  be  overwhelmed  by  the  force 
of  numbers,  if  by  nothing  else.  It  is 
true  that  for  many  years  most  of  those 
immigrants  located  in  the  Willamette 
valley,  but  it  was  manifest  that  sooner 
or  later  the  whole  country  would  be 
overrun  by  these  “Boston”  men. 
Therefore,  it  was  all  important  that  the 
government  should  settle  the  land 
question  with  the  Indians,  for  no  one 
else  had  the  power  or  authority  to  do 
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so,  and  to  neglect  or  even  to  postpone 
it  was  simply  to  arouse  the  hostility  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  leave  the  sparse- 
ly settled  communities  of  Americans  at 
their  mercy.  Unquestionably  a large 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  authorities 
in  Washington  who  refused  to  listen  to 
the  repeated  and  emphatic  memorials 
of  these  settlers  asking  of  the  govern- 
ment that  aid  and  protection  to  which 
they  were  entitled  as  American  citizens. 
Unfortunately  also  in  1843  the  immi- 
grants coming  into  the  Walla  Walla 
valley  brought  with  them  the  measles, 
which  the  Indians  contracted  and  soon 
after  the  disease  assumed  a violent  and 
fatal  form,  so  that  many  Indians  as 
well  as  whites  died  from  its  effects. 
Dr.  Whitman  being  a medical  man, 
prescribed  for  many  Indians,  but  in 
spite  of  his  care  and  attention  many  of 
them  died  of  the  prevailing  disease. 
Among  the  Indians  it  is  not  unusual  to 
hold  their  “medicine  men’’  responsi- 
ble for  the  recovery  of  patients  for 
whom  they  prescribe,  and  in  the  hos- 
tile temper  of  the  Indians  it  was  not 
difficult  to  excite  them  to  acts  of  law- 
lessness and  outrage.  Many  acts  of 
robbery  were  committed  on  the  prop- 
erty of  incoming  immigrants,  and  an 
occasional  murder,  but  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1847,  entire  territory 
was  shocked  as  well  as  alarmed  by 
the  barbarous  massacre  of  Dr.  INIarcus 
Whitman,  his  wife,  l\Irs.  Narcissa 
Whitman,  a most  estimable  and  ac- 
complished woman,  who  had  devoted 
her  life  to  the  education  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Indians ; John  Sager, 


Francis  Sager,  Crockett  Bewley  and 
IMessrs.  Rogers,  Kimball,  Sales,  Marsh, 
Saunders,  James  Young,  jr. , j\Ir.  Hoff- 
man and  Isaac  Gillen. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  very  soon 
reached  the  Willamette  valley,  where 
the  legislature  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  then  in  session.  Volun- 
teers were  immediately  called  for,  and 
the  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment pledged  their  individual  credit  to 
the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  at  Vancouver,  for  a suppl)^ 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  Subscriptions 
and  enlistments  were  freely  offered  by 
the  citizens,  and  a regiment  of  fourteen 
companies  was  speedily  raised  and 
equipped  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  settlements  and  chastising  the  In- 
dians. IMen  upon  the  frontier  have 
always  responded  promptly  to  the  call 
of  duty  when  danger  threatened  the 
country,  but  it  speaks  volumes  in  be- 
half of  the  pioneers  of  Oregon,  that 
they  should  have  been  willing  to  leave 
their  homes,  which  were  in  greater  or 
less  danger,  to  furnish  their  own  equip- 
ments, horses,  etc.,  without  the  hope 
or  prospect  of  pay  or  reward,  inspired 
only  by  a patriotic  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  their  country.  The 
regiment  thus  raised  was  placed  in 
command  of  Colonel  Cornelius  Gilliam, 
who  was  accidently  killed  during  the 
campaign  which  followed.  The  com- 
mand pushed  forward  and  reached  the 
mission  before  March  4,  1848.  Several 
battles  and  skirmishes  with  Indians  on 
the  John  Day,  the  Walla  Walla,  the 
Touchet  and  the  Snake  rivers  followed. 
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when  the  enemy  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  spring  of  1850, 
the  ringleaders  in  the  Whitman  massa- 
cre were  delivered  up  at  Oregon  City, 
where  they  were  tried,  condemned  and 
executed  on  June  3,  1850.  Thus  ended 
the  first  Indian  war,  although  feelings 
of  bitterness  and  hostility  continued 
amongst  the  Indians,  \yhich  broke  out 
into  actual  war  in  1853  and  the  follow- 
ing years. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  on 
the  Pacific  coast  at  that  time,  and  when 
its  future  consequences  are  considered, 
was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1848,  by  I.  W. 
Marshall,  an  Oregon  pioneer,  who 
came  out  to  that  territory  in  1844,  and 
went  to  California  in  1845.  This  dis- 
covery stimulated  emigration  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  an  astonishing  degree, 
and  whilst  many  immigrants  continued 
to  arrive  in  Oregon,  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  immigration  came  direct  to 
California.  At  the  same  time  many 
men  went  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton territories  to  the  gold  mines,  which 
were  not  only  immensely  profitable  to 
the  miners  themselves,  but  which  were 


largely  conducive  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  those  territories  by  creat- 
ing a market  for  flour,  vegetables,  beef, 
bacon  and  food  products  of  all  kinds. 
Before  the  introducing  of  gold  from 
California  the  currency  of  Oregon  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  wheat,  cattle,  furs, 
rails  and  shingles.  News  in  those  days 
traveled  slowly.  Seven  months  were 
consumed  in  carrying  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  from  California  to 
Oregon.  That  discovery  increased  and 
hastened  communication  between  tl^e 
States  and  the  Pacific  coast,  especially 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  From  six 
weeks  to  two  months  were  usually  re- 
quired to  convey  letters  either  way. 
Letter  postage  was  then  forty  cents,  in- 
stead of  two.  Since  1849  the  career  of 
Oregon  has  been  one  of  continued  pros- 
perity. In  that  year  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  offered  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernor of  that  territory  to  succeed  Gen- 
eral Lane,  but  the  offer  was  declined, 
and  Major  John  P.  Gains  was  appointed. 
On  the  12th  day  of  February,  1859, 
Oregon  was  finally  admitted  as  one  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

W.  F.  Prosser, 
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THREE  MEN  OE  HELENA. 

HIRAM  KNOWLES. 


When  President  Harrison,  in  1890, 
selected  Judge  Hiram  Knowles  for  the 
office  of  United  States  District  Judge 
for  Montana,  the  general  verdict  was 
that  he  had  made  a selection  that 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
that  would  reflect  credit  upon  his  ad- 
ministration, and  that  would  give  the 
highest  satisfaction  all  through  the 
West,  The  appointee  was  recognized 
as  eminently  fitted  by  natural  attain- 
ments, a long  career  upon  the  bench, 
a thorough  knowledge  of  law,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the 
West,  for  the  thorough  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  his  record  even  at  this 
, early  day,  shows  that  the  prophecies 
of  a wise  administration  of  justice 
were  not  made  upon  a false  or  delusive 
hope. 

Judge  Knowles  has  had  a stirring 
and  active  life,  and  has  had  a chance 
open  to  few  men,  to  learn  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  test  his  theories  in  the 
sharp  school  of  experience.  He 
comes  of  a busy  and  honorable  stock, 
and  has  the  right  of  inheritance  to  the 
qualities  that  have  won  him  success, 
and  made  him  a name  among  men. 
Pie  was  born  in  the  year  1834  at  the 
house  of  his  grandfather  in  Hamen, 
INIaine.  His  father  was  engaged  in 
maratime  commerce,  and  at  the  time 
was  a sea  captain  and  absent  at  the 


island  of  Martinique.  Owing  to  the 
financial  crisis  that  followed  the  veto 
of  the  National  Bank  charter  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  he  lost  a large  portion 
of  his  fortune,  and  in  1836  or  1837  re- 
moved West  and  settled  in  what  was 
then  Hancock,  now  Warren  county. 
Ills.  In  the  following  year  his  wife 
joined  him  in  the  West.  Here  the 
father  resumed  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, for  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1840  moved  to  West 
Point,  Iowa,  (a  territory  then)  and 
continued  his  profession.  Iowa  had 
then  a population  of  about  40,000  peo- 
ple, and  the  Blackhawk  Indians  were 
as  plentiful-  along  the  IMississippi  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois  as  Indians  have  been 
in  IMontana  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 
In  1847  tho  father  removed  to  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  where  he  generallyresided  until 
his  death  in  1879.  During  these  years 
he  had  a large  practice.  During  the 
war  he  had  charge  of  one  of  the  U.  S. 
Hospitals  at  Keokuk,  and  for  a time 
was  Surgeon  of  a regiment  of  Ek  S. 
Regulars  at  Helena,  Ark.  For  the 
eight  or  ten  years  preceding  the  war 
he  was  a Professor  in  the  Iowa  Medi- 
cal University  at  Keokuk. 

When  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  young 
Knowles  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing the  stuff  of  which  he  was  made, 
and  from  that  early  period  he  com- 
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menced  the  full  work  of  a man  in  the 
world.  The  cholera  was  raging 
throughout  the  West  in  1849,  and  the 
clerk  employed  in  the  drug  store  of 
Dr.  Knowles  at  Keokuk,  fled  his  post. 
Young  Hiram  promptly  took  his  place, 
and  faced  the  dangers  of  his  position 
until  the  following  spring.  Then 
came  the  California  gold  excitement, 
and  the  father,  worn  out  with  his 
labors  during  the  cholera  season,  de- 
termined to  go  to  the  fields  of  El 
Dorado,  and  see  what  fortune  might 
have  in  store  for  him.  It  was  an  hour 
of  happiness  to  the  son  when  he  was 
given  permission  to  go  along,  and  the 
father  and  son  made  the  start  together. 
They  reached  Hangtown,  now  Placer- 
ville,  California,  on  July  22,  1850. 
The  father  purchased  a stock  of  miners’ 
goods  in  Sacramento,  and  opened  a 
trading  post  in  a cloth  house  at  Cold 
Springs,  some  seven  miles  below 
Hangtown.  Hiram  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  store,  and  the  father  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Sacramento,  being  urged  to  do  so  by 
his  friend,  J.  Nealy  Johnson,  afterward 
Governor  of  California.  The  father’s 
health  failing,  and  having  a severe 
attack  of  opthalmia,  he  relinquished 
his  profession,  sold  the  store,  and 
father  and  son  started  via  Central 
America  for  their  home  in  the  States. 
They  stopped  two  months  in  Central 
America,  meantime  circumnavigating 
Lake  Nicaragua  with  a party  of  Amer- 
icans, reaching  home  in  March,  1851. 

A good  natural  judgment,  fortified 
by  a practical  experience  that  few 


bo37-s  of  his  age  are  permitted  to  pos- 
sess, had  taught  young  Knowles  that 
a course  of  mental  training  was  the 
one  thing  that  could  do  him  the  most 
good,  and  he  immediately  made  his 
arrangements  to  achieve  it.  In  the 
early  summer  of  1851,  he  entered  a 
college  that  had  been  established  at 
West  Point,  but  an  attack  of  climatic 
fever,  from  which  he  had  already 
suffered  in  Central  America,  laid  him 
low,  and  for  some  months  he  had  a 
precarious  hold  upon  life. 

His  health  finally  improving,  he 
took  light  employment  in  the  mercan- 
tile house  of  his  uncle  and  partner  at 
Keokuk,  and  remained  two  years. 
His  health  having  been  re-established 
he  entered  Denmark  Academy,  Iowa, 
remained  a year  and  a half,  and  is 
ranked  as  one  of  its  graduates.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Antioch  College, 
organized  by  the  Christain  church  of 
Ohio,  and  whose  President  was  the 
celebrated  educator  and  ex-Congress- 
man  of  Massachusetts,  Horace  Mann. 
There  he  remained  two  years.  In 
1857  he  went  with  an  invalid  sister  to 
the  home  of  a relative  in  Mississippi, 
remaining  about  a year,  six  months 
of  which  time  he  taught  in  Pine  Land 
Academy.  In  the  summer  of  1858 
Horace  Mann  died  and  Antioch  College 
was  shaken  by  the  sad  event.  It  was 
decided  that  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
should  not  return  there,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Messrs.  Rankin  & Miller,  as  the  law  stu- 
dent of  Judge  Miller,  a warm  personal 
friend  of  his  father. 
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Mr.  Knowles  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1859.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  he  entered  the  law 
school  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  a time 
when  Judge  Parker,  who  had  been 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Hampshire,  Theophilus  Parsons, 
Esq.,  well  known  as  the  author  of 
“Parsons  on  Contracts,’'  and  Emory 
Washburn,  author  of  “ Washburn  on 
Real  Property,”  were  among  the  pro- 
fessors ; an  advantage  of  teaching  and 
personal  contact  that  few  students  of 
law  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  He  gradu- 
ated from  that  greafinstitution  in  i86o, 
and  returned  to  Keokuk,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  office  adjoined  that  of  his  friend, 
Hon.  George  W.  McCrary,  for  a time 
Judge  of  the  Western  U.  S.  Circuit,  em- 
bracing IMinnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado, and  during  President  Hayes’ 
administration.  Secretary  of  War  ; also 
that  of  General  John  Bruce,  now  one 
of  theU.  S.  District  Judges  of  Alabama. 
In  those  days  they  were  all  struggling 
young  fellows,  and  whatever  of  books 
or  information  they  possessed  was 
common  property. 

In  1862,  IMr.  Knowles  went  to  the 
territory  of  Nevada.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year,  Orrian  Clemens,’  brother  of 
“INIark  Twain,”  who  was  then  secre- 
tary and  acting  governor,  appointed 
him  District  Attorney  for  Humboldt 
county,  Nevada.  The  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  mineral  richness  of  that 
region  given  him  by  his  friend,  Hon. 
William  H.  Clagett,  encouraged  his 


anticipations  of  realizing  a fortune  in 
that  mining  region,  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  accepted.  He  was  after- 
ward elected  Probate  Judge  of  the 
county,  and  for  two  or  three  years,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Humboldt  boys,  put  all 
the  money  he  had  in  the  development 
of  mines — but  they  didn’t  develop.  In 
1865  Frank  Ganahl,  Esq.,  a lawyer 
well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
Hiram  Knowles,  associated  as  law 
partners,  and  went  to  Idaho  City,  where 
they  practiced  until  1866,  when,  hear- 
ing of  the  rich  mines  of  Elk  Creek,  and 
Bear  Gulch,  IMontana,  Knowles  re- 
moved there,  reaching  Reynolds  City 
June  I,  1866.  Ganahl  was  to  join  him 
if  the  mines  were  as  good  as  reported, 
but  they  did  not  realize  expectations. 
The  mines  about  Reynolds  City  were 
a failure.  The  courts  were  in  a chaotic 
condition,  and  as  young  Knowles  had 
not  come  with  the  intention  of  practic- 
ing law,  he  had  no  law  books  with  him. 
Like  a man  of  sense,  he  turned  his 
hand  to  the  best  thing  that  offered  ; 
he  purchased  an  interest  in  a mining 
claim  at  Deep  Gulch,  and  spent  the 
summer  as  a windlass-man,  but  the 
sought-for  fortune  still  evaded  him. 
About  the  time  of  leaving  Idaho,  he  had 
received  information  of  the  ill  health 
of  his  mother,  and  as  he  received  no 
letters  from  home  in  IMontana,  he  sold 
his  mining  interest — which  afterward 
proved  to  be  quite  valuable — and 
started  for  home.  At  Deer  Lodge,  he 
learned  of  his  mother’s  death ; and  it 
was  here,  years  afterwards,  that  word 
came  to  him  that  his  father  had  passed 
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Siway,  and  it  was  also  here  his  two 
children,  who  have  since  died,  have 
been  buried.  He  continued  upon  his 
journey,  and  reached  home,  where  he 
remained  some  months  with  his  family. 
While  considering  what  he  should  next 
do,  word  came  to  him,  in  June,  1868, 
from  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Clagett  that  he 
would  be  appointed  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  and 
asking  him  to  exert  his  influence  to  se- 
cure confirmation.  His  friends  readily 
determined  the  question  of  confirma- 
tion. He  and  Judge  Warren,  the  latter 
appointed  Chief  Justice  for  Montana, 
only  resided  some  forty  miles  apart, 
and  were  confirmed  the  same  day. 
Although  they  had  never  before  met, 
their  families  had  been  intimate,  and 
after  being  appointed  they  met  and 
came  to  Montana  together.  Judge 
Knowles  remained  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  eleven  years  and  one  month. 
In  the  spring  of  1879,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  to  take  effect  whenever  his 
successor  should  be  appointed  and 
qualified,  but  it  was  August  before  his 
successor,  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Galbraith,  re- 
lieved him  and  his  ofiicial  functions 
ceased.  It  is  unnecessary,  except  as 
a matter  of  record,  to  say  that  in  his 
position  he  fulfilled  the  highest  require- 
ments of  a capable  and  honest  judge. 


His  opinions  and  interpretation  of  the 
law,  were  of  the  soundest  character, 
and  were  seldom,  if  ever  overruled  on 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  last  resort.  As 
a jurist,  Judge  Knowles  deserves,  and 
is  universally  accorded  a high  place. 
As  a citizen,  he  js  regarded  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  public  spirited  of  the 
men  who  have  built  up  a new  com- 
munity in  the  wilderness.  As  a man 
he  commands  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all — popular  throughout  the  State, 
companionable,  the  soul  of  honesty 
and  honor,  telling  and  appreciating  a 
good  story,  and  approachable  by  all 
men.  In  many  ways  has  he  worked 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  community. 
He  is  now  building  a residence  at 
Missaula,  where  he  owns  considerable 
property,  and  where  he  hopes  to  reside 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  is  now 
the  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Butte  City. 

Judge  Knowles  was  married  April 
12,  1871,  at  Athens,  Mo.,  where  her 
father  then  resided,  to  Miss  Mary  L. 
Curtis,  a native  of  Ohio.  They  moved 
at  once  to  Deer  Lodge,  and  made  their 
home  here  until  1882.  Six  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living,  have  been 
born  to  them. 

W.  H.  Maguire. 
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HENRY  M.  PARCHEN. 


Henry  ]\I.  Parchen  was  born  in 
Prussia  June  13th,  1839.  He  came  to 
America  in  1848,  receiving  a com- 
mon school  education  at  Town  Line, 
Erie  County,  New  York,  and  after- 
wards finishing  his  education  by  a 
thorough  course  in  Bryant  & Stratton’s 
Business  College.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  took  a position  as  clerk  in  a 
general  merchandise  store  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  He  removed  to  IMarshal 
County,  Indiana,  in  1857,  and  accepted 
a position  as  book-keeper  for  a mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  company. 
In  the  spring  of  1862  Hr.  Parchen 
went  to  Colorado  and  filled  a position 
as  book-keeper  at  the  Planters’  House 
in  Denver.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he 
became  the  lessee  of  the  IMassasoit 
House  at  Central  City,  Colorado.  His 
health  about  this  time  failing,  he  sold 
out  his  business,  and  in  the  spring  of 

1864,  desiring  to  enter  the  mercantile 
business  once  more,  he  accepted  a 
position  as  book-keeper  for  Erfurt, 
Busch  A Co.,  at  Yirginia  City,  IMontana, 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of 

1865,  when  in  company  with  Dr. 
Wernigk  and  Louis  Keysser,  he 
opened  a drug  and  grocery  store  in 
Helena,  IMontana.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  bought  out  his  partners  and 
took  in  W.  S.  Paynter  as  a partner  in 
the  business  with  him.  They  sold  out 
the  grocery  business  in  1868.  The 


firm  of  Parchen  & Paynter  continued 
for  nine  years,  doing  a growing  and 
profitable  business,  but  suffering  a 
heavy  loss  by  two  fires  in  Helena  in 
the  years  1869  and  1874,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  Deer  Lodge  City 
branch  house  from  the  same  cause  in 
1872.  After  the  fire  in  1874  Hr.  Par- 
chen bought  out  his  partner,  and  since 
then  has  conducted  the  business  alone 
under  the  style  of  H.  H.  Parchen  & 
Co.,  doing  by  far  the  leading  whole- 
sale and  retail  drug  business  in  the 
State. 

Erom  this  cursory  review  of  i\Ir. 
Parchen’s  life,  it  will  be  seen  that 
since  the  age  of  fourteen  he  has, 
through  his  own  efforts  alone,  achieved 
steady  and  progressive  success  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  He  has 
occupied  many  important  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  both  public 
and  private.  He  served  for  three 
years  as  County  Commissioner  of 
Lewis  & Clarke  County,  of  which 
Helena  is  the  county  seat.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
IMontana  Territorial  Legislature  at  its 
twelfth  session.  He  was  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Helena  Board  of  Trade, 
which  position,  after  many  years  he 
has  been  again  called  upon  to  fill,  and 
is  the  present  presiding  officer  of  that 
body. 

Hr.  Parchen  is  a member  of  all  the 
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Masonic  bodies  of  Helena,  York  and 
Scottish  rite.  He  has  been  Grand 
Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons  of  Montana  since  1871. 

As  a successful  man  of  business  and 
affairs,  Mr.  Parchen  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  those  who  have  been 
most  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  his  adopted  State,  and  no  enter- 
prise of  any  importance  that  has  had 
for  its  object  the  material  advance- 
ment of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  city  of  Helena  or  the  State  of 
Montana  for  the  past  two  decades  has 
failed  to  enlist  his  hearty  co-operation 
and  substantial  support.  He  was  in- 
terested in  the  construction  of  three  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  branch  roads 
from  Helena.  He  is  a large  stock- 
holder and  a director  in  the  Helena 
Gas  Company,  the  Helena  Electric 
Company,  and  the  Helena  Electric 
Railway  Company.  He  has  also 
large  and  extensive  interests  in  min- 
ing and  smelting. 

Mr.  Parchen  is  a man  of  quiet  force 
of  character,  of  dignified  and  courte- 
ous address,  and  a recognized  leader  in 
the  commercial  and  financial  centers 
of  Montana.  He  possesses  sound 
judgment,  excellent  tact,  and  natural 
ability.  His  views  on  any  question  to 
which  he  has  given  thought  are  always 


sensible  and  perspicuous,  expressed  in 
a clear,  terse  and  logical  way. 

Mr.  Parchen  has  made  a large  for- 
tune by  constant  and  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  his  varied  business  interests, 
and  is  still  actively  engaged  in  con- 
trolling and  superintending  in  detail 
his  varied  mercantile  affairs.  No  man 
in  Helena,  however,  devotes  more 
time  and  valued  attention  to  questions 
of  importance  which  affect  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the 
City  of  Helena  than  Mr.  Parchen.  He 
has  done  yeoman  service  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal development  of  the  great  State 
with  which  he  has  indissolubly  allied 
himself,  and  in  a biographical  sketch 
in  which  it  is  attempted,  although  im- 
perfectly, to  record  achievements  and 
do  justice  to  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject, no  sketch  of  Mr.  Parchen  would 
be  complete  without  saying  of  him 
that  no  man  deserves  higher  merit  or 
esteem  for  the  quiet  and  unassuming, 
but  important,  part  he  has  played  in 
the  development  and  magnificent 
material  progress  of  this  great  section 
of  country. 

In  his  social  life,  Mr.  Parchen  is  sur- 
rounded by  a delightful  and  interest- 
ing family. 

C.  P.  Connolly. 
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AXTON  M.  HOLTER. 


Anton  M.  Hotter  was  born  at  Moss, 
a small  farming  and  fishing  village  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Christiania  fiord, 
Norway,  June  29,  1831.  He  was  the 
third  in  a family  of  five,  having  two 
brothers  older  and  a brother  and  sister 
younger.  His  mother  being  left  with 
scant  means  of  support,  he  went  to  lire 
with  a maternal  uncle,  a farmer,  and 
remained  with  him  until  he  was  sev- 
enteen years  of  age.  He  learned  to 
read  fairly  well,  and  to  make  his  let- 
ters, and  thus  was  qualified  to  be  con- 
firmed as  a member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  this 
time  his  greatest  ambition  was  to  be  a 
sailor,  but  the  fate  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  a sea-faring  man,  and  of 
whom  no  tidings  had  ever  been  heard 
since  sailing  on  his  last  voyage  from 
Norway  in  1839,  brought  all  the  family 
influence  to  bear  to  prevent  such  a 
career.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
butcher,  but  abandoned  it  for  that  of 
carpenter  in  less  than  a year,  and  con- 
tracted to  serve  three  years  for  $10 
per  annum  and  board.  He  relates  that 
all  the  instruction  he  ever  received  in 
arithmetic  was  one  hour  for  four  suc- 
cessive evenings  from  his  eldest 
brother.  IMany  reasons  induced  him 
to  come  to  America.  It  was  the  coun- 
try to  which  his  father  had  set  sail 
when  last  heard  from,  and  there  lin- 


gered yet  a hope  that  he  might  be  liv- 
ing and  found.  Another  motive  was 
the  fact  that  when  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood he  found  that  the  trade  of  carpen- 
ter was  generally  regarded  as  inferior 
in  the  social  scale  to  the  business  of  the 
farmer.  Bidding  his  friends  adieu,  he 
set  out  on  April  8,  1854,  in  a sailing 
vessel  loaded  with  immigrants  and  ar- 
rived at  Quebec  May  25th  of  the  same 
year.  His  party  came  direct  to  the 
United  States,  meeting  with  a serious 
railroad  accident  in  his  first  ride  on  the 
cars,  in  which  five  of  his  company 
were  killed.  On  arriving  at  Rock  Is- 
land, his  party  was  attacked  by  cholera 
and  refused  admission  to  any  public 
house.  Mr.  Holter  broke  away  with 
some  Auolence  from  those  with  whom 
he  had  thus  far  travelled,  and  seizing 
his  trunk  and  fighting  off  the  quaran- 
tine officers,  he  rushed  aboard  a boat 
just  ready  to  push  off,  not  knowing^ 
whether  it  was  going  up  or  down 
stream.  At  this  time  he  did  not  know 
a word  of  English,  and  there  was  no 
one  on  the  boat  whom  he  had  ever 
before  seen.  Prior  to  leaving  home  he 
had  heard  of  an  old  acquaintance  liv- 
ing at  Freeport,  Iowa,  and  as  well  as 
he  could  he  tried  to  find  the  place  and 
his  friend,  and  succeeded  after  some 
little  trouble.  He  met  with  a hearty 
welcome  from  his  countrymen  in  Win- 
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neshiek  County,  Iowa,  and  found  em- 
ployment at  his  trade  immediately.  He 
tells  with  what  a struggle,  under  the 
constant  tutorage  of  his  friends  who 
had  been  longer  in  the  country,  he 
mustered  courage  to  fix  a price  for  his 
services.  While  others  in  his  trade 
who  did  poorer  work  and  less  of  it, 
were  asking  $i  a day,  he  assented  at 
once  to  $20  a month,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing spring,  by  means  of  his  savings 
and  by  judicious  speculation  in  town 
lots,  he  had  accumulated  $300.  Times 
were  good  in  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Holter 
prospered.  He  was  ‘full  of  life  and 
energy,  found  friends  plenty  and  work 
in  abundance.  He  continued  to  spec- 
ulate in  real  estate,  and  within  a few 
more  months  he  confidently  estimated 
his  wealth  at  $3,000,  and  began  to 
think  of  going  back  to  Norway.  Wish- 
ing to  see  more  of  the  country,  he  went 
down  to  St.  Louis  and  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1855-6,  where  he  went  to  work 
at  his  trade  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railroad,  then  building  to  Jefferson 
City.  Returning  to  Southern  Iowa  in 
the  spring  of  1856,  he  spent  the  next 
four  years  in  that  section,  making 
Osage  his  headquarters.  Being  of  a 
restless  and  roving  disposition,  he 
made  many  journeys  into  Western 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  That  country 
v/as  then  practically  in  the  possession 
of  the  Sioux  Indians.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  arrive  at  Spirit  Lake  after  the 
Indian  massacre  at  that  place  in 
1858.  He  accumulated  some  proper- 
ty, but  times  changed  and  values 
disappeared.  With  Other  misfortunes 
he  was  sick  almost  the  entire  year 

3 


of  1859  with  brain  fever  and  ma- 
laria. In  the  spring  of  i860,  having 
cleared  up  his  debts,  andhaving  partly 
recovered,  he  joined  the  rush  of  for- 
tune seekers  to  Pike's  Peak,  his  brother 
Martin  M.  Holter,  having  joined  him. 
In  Colorado  the  brothers  engaged  in 
mining  and  farming  with  fair  success. 
In  the  autumn  of  1863,  in  company 
with  a Mr.  Evanson,  Mr.  Holter 
started  with  a saw  mill  for  Virginia 
City,  Montana,  leaving  Denver  Septem- 
ber i6thofthat  year.  After  suffering 
untold  perils,  with  severe  cold  and 
deep  snow,  and  having  to  abandon 
much  of  their  cargo,  they  arrived  in 
Alder  Gulch  on  the  first  of  September, 
locating  their  mill  eighteen  miles  from 
Virginia  City.  The  story  of  Mr.  Hol- 
ter’s  life  at  this  juncture  better  illus- 
trates perhaps  the  indomitable  pluck 
and  energy  of  the  man  than  any  other 
period  of  his  history.  These  two  men 
put  up  their  saw  mill  during  the  win- 
ter, having  to  make  roads  to  haul  in 
their  machinery  on  hand  sleds,  the 
snow  being  too  deep  to  use  cattle. 
They  whip-sawed  all  the  lumber  to 
build  their  mill  and  flume,  made  ah 
anvil  of  a broad-axe,  bellows  of  a rub- 
ber overcoat,  and  having  forgotten 
that  part  of  their  machinery  necessary 
to  feed  the  saw,  invented  a rope-feed- 
ing contrivance.  Before  the  snow  had 
gone  in  the  spring  these  two  men,  with 
the  help  of  only  one  other  man  for  a 
short  time,  had  put  up  their  mill  under 
a series  of  adverse  circumstances  and 
surroundings  such  as  would  have  over- 
awed ordinary  men,  and  had  sawed 
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out  several  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
before  they  could  get  any  animals  into 
the  camp  in  the  spring.  They  did  a 
good  business  during  the  season  of 
1864,  but  wanting  more  machinery, 
Evanson  went  to  Colorado  for  it.  Instead 
of  buying  as  intended,  the  stories  of  the 
fabulous  prices  of  flour,  nails  and  other 
supplies  induced  him  to  expend  his 
money  for  these  things  and  start  back. 
Most  of  his  precious  merchandise  was 
lost  on  the  way  back  in  storms  and 
through  the  loss  of  teams,  and  though 
the  remainder  was  sold  at  high  figures 
at  Helena,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the 
venture  proved  a losing  one.  Mr.  Hol- 
ier had  meanwhile  established  a mill 
on  Ten  Mile  Creek,  eight  miles  from 
Helena,  and  wishing  to  devote  himself 
to  the  lumber  business,  he  bought  out 
his  partner  and  took  in  his  brother 
Martin  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  M. 
Holter  & Bro.  In  the  summer  of  1865, 
Mr.  Holter  brought  in  the  first  planing 
mill  ever  set  up  in  Montana,  and  ran 
it  in  connection  with  his  mill.  In  1867, 
the  brothers  opened  a general  mer- 
chandise store  in  connection  with  their 
other  business.  A few  years  later  the 
general  merchandise  store  was  discon- 
tinued, the  business  being  changed  ex- 
clusively to  hardware.  This  was  con- 
tinued until  the  spring  of  1887,  when 
his  brother  retired,  and  Mr.  Holter  then 
incorporated  the  A.  IM.  Holter-  Hard- 
ware Co.,  which  is  the  name  by  which 
the  present  house  is  known.  He  is 
still  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of 
lumber,  being  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Com- 


pany of  Helena,  and  also  of  the  Hol- 
ter Lumber  Company  of  Great  Falls, 
Montana. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  erect  and 
experiment  with  ore  concentrating 
machinery  in  IMontana,  an  industry 
which  has  s:rown  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Holter  is  one  of  those  rugged, 
indomitable  spirits  to  whom  the  com- 
ing generation  inhabitating  the  north- 
west, and  especially  IMontana,  will 
owe  in  a larg-e  degfree  the  maofnificent 
heritage  that  awaits  them.  He  is  not 
only  capable  of  planning  vast  enter- 
prises, but  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 
He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Helena, 
and  no  man  stands  higher  in  the  es- 
teem of  his  fellow  men.  ]\Ir.  Holter  is 
a Republican,  and  has  held  several 
offices,  always  with  credit  to  himself 
and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents. 
He  was  the  first  Republican  elected  to 
office  in  the  city  of  Helena.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  a school  trustee  and 
served  three  terms.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Territoral  Legislature  in  1878, 
and  in  1880  was  elected  a member  of 
the  City  Council  of  Helena,  and  was 
honored  with  the  presidency  of  that 
body.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  IMontana  in  1889,  which  posi- 
tion he  now  holds.  He  has  also  held 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Society  of 
Helena  Board  of  Trade  during  two 
terms.  He  was  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Pioneers  of  IMontana,  and  de- 
livered a very  able  address  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  society  in  1890, 
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upon  retiring  from  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. 

It  is  but  halting  praise  to  say  of  Mr. 
Hotter  that  his  career  from  the  moment 
he  dauntlessly  entered  upon  the  con- 
quest of  those  inexorable  forces  and 
barriers  which  meet  every  young  man 
in  a new  and  undeveloped  country, 
has  been  an  honored  and  historic  one. 
In  the  early  days  when  he  came  to 
Montana,  if  the  field  was  potent  with 
opportunities,  the  times  were  none  the 
less  rife  with  lawlessness  and  pregnant 
with  danger.  None  but  those  who  de- 
served the  success  which  many  of  the 
pioneers  have  since  achieved  dared 
the  perils,  the  dangers,  the  hazards 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  life.  Mr.  Hol- 
ter  himself  braved  hardships  that  none 
but  an  intrepid  spirit  would  have  faced. 
Traveling  alone  in  the  then  wild  and 
comparatively  unexplored  regions  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  had  many 
sharp  encounters  with  highwaymen 
and  outlaws,  and  was  once  attacked  by 
the  notorious  outlaw,  George  Ives  and 
his  band,  in  a pass  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Hotter  is  one  of  the  wealthy  men 
of  Helena,  and  his  success  in  life  and 
the  accumulation  of  his  fortune  are 
due  to  no  one  more  than  himself.  He 
carved  out  a liberal  competence  for 
himself  and  his  family  from  the  rugged 
forces  of  nature,  and  the  struggle  has 
left  the  impress  of  vigorous  resolution 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  upon  his  char- 
acter. His  judgment  and  prevision 
have  been  called  into  requisition  on 
many  occasions  of  public  importance, 
and  he  has  always  been  foremost  in 


every  effort  for  the  advancement  of 
the  public  weal.  He  is  a man  of  quiet 
and  unassuming  demeanor,  of  trained 
and  logical  thought,  and  whenever  he 
has  any  views  to  urge  in  public  or 
private  councils,  is  always  listened  to 
with  respect  and  deference.  He  is  a 
representative  type  of  the  sturdy  man- 
hood of  his  native  country  and  of  the 
spirit  of  conquest  which  actuated  the 
foreign-born  element  that  crossed  the 
ocean  a half  century  ago  and  piercing 
the  wilderness  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere turned  its  barren  plains  into 
teeming  cities  and  thrifty  farms,  laying 
the  foundations  of  those  magnificent 
American  commonwealths,  unsurpass- 
ed in  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  their 
products  and  resources,  which  have 
been  admitted  into  the  imperishable 
and  indivisible  Union  within  that  space 
of  time.  His  was,  in  an  exalted  de- 
gree, the  courage  and  perseverance, 
the  unceasing  vigalence  and  tireless 
energy  that  make  it  possible  for  the 
people  of  the  northwest  to  enjoy  the 
advanced  civilization  which  is  found 
in  the  representative  cities  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to-day  ; and  he  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  little  band  of  Mon- 
tana pioneers — every  one  of  whom  pos- 
sesses in  a remarkable  degree  the  spirit 
of  subjugation  that  levels  all  barriers 
— who  are  enjoying  the  hey-day  of  life 
in  a serene  and  peaceful  existence 
amid  the  scenes  of  their  early  triumphs, 
vicissitudes,  conquests,  perils  and  vic- 
tories. 

Mr.  Hotter  is  engaged  in  many  min- 
ing enterprises,  And  his  energies  are 
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still  keen,  his  activity  undiminished 
and  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city 
and  State  for  which  he  has  done  so 
much,  unskaken  and  unblenching.  As 
a far-seeing  man  of  business  and  af- 
fairs,  he  stands  almost  without  a peer 
among  a class  of  men  noted  for  pro- 
found business  ability. 

i\Ir.  Holter  is  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  cultured  fami- 
lies in  Helena.  He  was  married  in 


Chicago  in  1867  to  iMiss  iUary  Pauline 
Loberg,  a native  of  Modum,  Norway. 

He  has  six  children  living,  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  His  daughter  is 
married  to  a son  of  ex-Governor  Hau- 
ser. His  eldest  son  is  studying  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York  ; another  is 
at  Yale  law  school  and  one  also  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  The  two 
youngest  sons  are  still  at  home. 

C.  P.  Connolly. 


THE  PEACE  OF  THE  HEMISPHERE. 

PRESIDENT  HARRISONS  REASON  FOR  INCREASING  THE  NAVY. REMINISCENCES  OF  THE 

CONSTITUTION,  OR  “OLD  IRONSIDES.' 


President  Harrison's  recent  utter- 
ance in  San  Francisco,  relative  to  the 
necessity  of  an  increase  in  our  navy 
for  the  peace  of  the  Hemisphere,  re- 
calls the  career  of  the  Constitution,  or 
“Old  Ironsides,”  the  first  vessel  to  in- 
spire the  breast  of  the  young  Republic 
with  the  thought  of  successful  com- 
petition, both  in  peace  and  war,  with 
England  or  any  other  power  upon 
the  high  seas. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Con- 
stitution’s first  achievement,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  English  frigate,  the  Guer- 
riere,  astounded  Great  Britain. 

The  London  Times  regarded  it  as  a 
serious  blow  to  British  supremacy, 
saying;  “It  is  not  merely  that  an 
English  frigate  had  been  taken,  but 


that  it  has  been  taken  by  a new  enemy 
— an  enemy  unaccustomed  to  such 
triumphs.” 

These  reminiscences  were  recently 
(quickened,  also,  by  seeing  a cane 
made  out  of  the  timber  of  that  historic 
vessel,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ J.  iMcLcan  presents  his  respects  to 
Judge  Burnet,  and  asks  his  acceptance 
of  a *walking-cane  made  out  of  the 
timber  of  our  frigate  the  Constitution. 
The  cane  is  only  valuable  as  being 
part  of  that  celebrated  vessel,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  is  identified  with 
the  naval  glory  of  our  country. 

“June  23,  1834.” 

The  foregoing  is  a copy  of  an  auto- 
graph letter  now  in  the  possession* of 
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a son  of  Judge  Burnet — Hon.  Robert 
W.  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati. 

At  the  time  mentioned  in  the  note 
j\Ir.  McLean  was  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  Judge  Burnet  had  but  just  com- 
pleted the  unexpired  term  of  General 
Harrison  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Navy  Department  had  deter- 
mined to  demolish  the  Constitution, 
alias  “ Old  Ironsides,”  as  an  “invalid.” 
The  fact  becoming  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, a sentiment  immediately  sprang 
up  against  the  destruction  of  a ship 
that  had  won  so  many  naval  victories, 
and  which  had  also  won  the  name  of 

THE  “lucky  vessel.” 

This  sentiment  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  appearance  of  a poem  written 
by  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  so  well  known 
as  “ Old  Ironsides.  ” Indeed,  the  Amr- 
dict  of  history  is  that  the  ship  was 
saved  by  this  poetic  fulmination,  the 
concluding  verse  of  which  is  : 

“ Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave  ; 

Her  thunder  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave. 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail. 

And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale.” 

Saved  by  this  poem,  the  old  war- 
ship was  transformed  into  a school- 
ship,  and  is  still  in  use  for  the  purpose 
of  drilling  naval  cadets— upon  the  deck 
so  often  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
brave. 

This  cane  is  part  of  one  of  its  huge 
ribs.  Taking  it  up  tenderly  and  hand- 
ing it  with  care,  the  impact  seemed  to 


lift  the  curtain  of  history,  and  one 
could  see,  as  in  a vision,  the  glorious 
part  taken  by  this  vessel  and  its  crew 
in  the  second  war  for  independence. 

THE  FAMOUS  RETREAT  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION. 

When  out  upon  her  first  cruise,  in 
July,  1812,  came  to  mind — how  that 
for  sixty-four  hours  she  was  pursued 
by  five  British  war-ships  clouded  with 
canvas  ; the  Guerriere  was  one,  which 
was  afterward  captured  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Shannon  was  another, 
which  soon  after  conquered  our  fam- 
ous Chesapeake.  But  our  beautiful 
ship  outrode  them  all  on  the  watery 
race-course. 

The  London  Times  called  the  Con- 
stitution “a  bundle  of  pine  boards 
sailing  under  a bit  of  striped  bunting,” 
and  had  declared  that  “a  few  broad- 
sides from  England’s  wooden  walls 
would  drive  the  paltry  striped  bunting 
from  the  ocean.”  This  was  after  the 
famous  flight  before  the  British  squa- 
dron. But  in  August  the  Constitution, 
with  forty-four  guns  and  Captain  Isaac 
Hull,  commander,  left  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton in  search  of  the  Guerriere,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  the  same 
month  Captain  Hull  fell  in  with  the 
Guerriere  off  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  An  engagement  soon  fol- 
lowed. Hull  was  fat,  and  wore  very 
tight  white  breeches.  He  anxiously 
watched  the  movements  from  the  deck 
of  his  vessel.  To  the  question,  “Shall 
we  open  lire.?”  Hull  answered,  “Not 
yet.”  The  question  was  repeated  when 
the  shots  began  to  tell  on  the  Consti- 
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tution,  and  Hull  again  answered  “Not 
yet”  When  the  vessels  were  very 
near  each  other  Hull,  intensely  excited, 
bent  himself  twice  to  the  deck  and 
shouted  : “Now,  boys,  pour  it  into 
them!"  When  the  smoke  cleared  away 
it  was  found  that  Commander  Hull 

HAD  SPLIT  HIS  BREECHES 

from  waistband  to  knee,  but  he  did 
not  stop  to  change  them  during  the 
action.  At  the  end  of  thirty  minutes 
the  Guerriere  surrendered.  Hull  was 
awarded  a medal  by  Congress,  and 
$50,000  were  appropriated  as  prize 
money  to  the  gallant  crew. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  JAVA. 

Captain  Hull  generously  gave  up 
the  command  of  the  Constitution  to 
allow  others  to  win  honors  upon  her. 
Captain  William  Bainbridge  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  then  made  the  flagship  of  the 
celebrated  squadron  comprising  be- 
sides the  Essex  and  the  Hornet.  On 
December  29,  1812,  the  Constitution 
fell  in  with  the  British  frigate  Java, 
thirty-eight  guns,  Captain  Henry  Lam- 
bert, commanding.  A furious  battle 
ensued,  at  times  “broadside  to  broad- 
side and  yardarm  to  yardarm,"  which 
lasted  about  two  hours,  when  the  Java 
surrendered.  Her  officers  and  crew 
numbered  446  persons.  Bainbridge 
was  wounded  and  Lambert  killed. 


The  most  conspicuous  honors  were 
conferred  upon  Bainbridge.  Congress 
also  awarded  $50,000  to  him  and  his 
crew  as  prize  money.  This  conflict 
between  the  Constitution  and  the  Java 
was  the  closing  naval  engagement  of 
the  first  six  months  of  the  war. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  1814. 

Captain  Charles  Stewart  was  the 
next  commander.  She  left  Boston 
harbor  December  30,  1813.  On  the 
14th  of  February  she  captured  the 
British  war  schooner  Picton,  sixteen 
guns.  February  20,  1815,  the  Consti- 
tution met  at  the  same  time  the  Cyane 
and  the  Levant,  and  after  a conflict 
which  lasted  forty-five  minutes  com- 
pelled their  surrender,  taking  many 
prisoners  and  guns.  The  next  day  the 
Constitution  barely  escaped  capture 
by  three  English  vessels  of  war,  the 
Leander,  fifty  guns ; Newcastle,  fifty 
guns,  and  the  Acasta,  forty  guns. 
The  Constitution  arrived  safely  at  New 
York  in  April,  after  the  proclamation 
of  peace  had  been  made.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tions of  delight,  and  her  crew  and 
commander  were  honored  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Legislatures  of  many 
of  the  States  in  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions and  the  awarding  of  medals. 

Henry  Dudley  Tulor. 
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FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

MR.  sessions’  summer  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


We  left  Switzerland,  as  we  always 
do,  with  regret.  There  is  grander 
scenery  in  Alaska — with  its  great  Muir 
Glacier,  which  with  its  tributaries  will 
cover  the  whole  of  Switzerland — Yel- 
lowstone Park  and  the  Yosemite  Valley 
in  our  own  country,  but  no  place  that 
we  have  ever  visited  can  equal  Swit- 
zerland for  picturesqueness  of  view 
and  variety  of  mountain,  lake,  river 
and  glacier ; with  its  great  Alps  and 
snow  capped  mountains  constantly  in 
sight,  as  at  Zermatt  and  Rigi,  where 
we  can  see  so  near,  a fifty  mile  range 
around  us  with  the  deep,  white,  glis- 
tening snow  shining  like  Peruvian 
silver — it  is  a sight  one  can  get  no 
where  else  in  the  world. 

We  stop  at  Lyons,  in  France,  a 
growing  manufacturing  city  of  400,000 
inhabitants,  where  we  visit  the  large 
silk  manufactories  ; we  get  a splendid 
view  from  the  hills  of  the  Cathedral 
and  many  places  of  interest  in  the 
city.  We  are  glad  to  start  toward 
Paris  on  our  way  home.  The  ‘ ' Chemin 
de  Firs  ” (the  cars)  are  much  finer  than 
in  England.  In  Italy  and  France  they 
are  adopting  the  American  system  of 
large  carriages,  or  cars,  as  we  call 
them,  and  at  each  station  you  will  see 


a rush  for  those  cars  instead  of  the 
compartments  of  the  old  system,  where 
ten  are  crowded  into  a compartment, 
five  on  a side,  facing  each  other.  One- 
half  are  obliged  to  ride  backwards, 
and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a window  must  sit  up  straight 
with  nothing  to  rest  his  arms  upon, 
and  cannot  move  to  change  seats  or 
look  out  of  the  window  without  inter- 
fering with  somebody’s  view  or  tread- 
ing on  their  toes.  The  first  class  of 
these  large  American  style  of  cars  are 
very  luxuriant,  and  seem  a delight  to 
us  after  riding  in  the  old  style. 

France  looks  thrifty  %and  growing, 
with  its  large  manufacturing  cities  and 
the  excellent  crops  that  are  being 
gathered  in  the  country.  All  the  cars 
are  crowded  and  everybody  seems  to 
be  traveling,  as  with  us.  The  Exposi- 
tion is  doing  wonders  for  France,  and 
all  the  French,  especially  the  Repub- 
licans, are  happy.  They  seem  to  think 
its  great  success  is  the  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  General  Boulanger,  and 
places  the  Republic  on  a safe  basis. 
The  financial  aid  it  gives  to  France, 
and  the  prestige  of  success  which  is  so 
wonderful  and  unexpected — the  Mon- 
archists and  the  various  cliques  of 
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opposition  having  predicted  failure  for 
the  enterprise — that  everybody  seems 
happy.  We  find  the  same  great 
crowd  in  Paris  as  when  we  were  here 
in  June,  and  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  Exposition  are  so  crowded  that 
it  seems  to  us  like  a continual  holiday 
with  the  masses  all  out.  And  so  it  is  ; 
every  day,  Sundays  included,  from 
100,000  to  350,000  visit  it  every  day, 
in  all  to  date  about  30,000,000,  three 
times  as  many  as  in  1878  when  we 
were  there.  The  profits  were  $1,600, - 
000;  it  has  just  closed.  We  spend  a 
week  more  going  over  the  Exposition, 
and  find  new  pleasure  in  examining 
the  various  exhibits  of  the  different 
countries.  South  America  seems  to 
have  done  wonders  in  the  character- 
istic buildings,  so  imposing  in  their 
architecture  as  to  invite  one  to  enter 
them,  where  we  find  a splendid  dis- 
play of  all  her  woods,  minerals  and 
peculiar  products.  It  is  a shame  to 
say  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
this  great  Republic  with  its  65,000,000 
inhabitants  had  nothing  to  equal  it. 
Why,  no  one  can  tell.  She  has  lost  a 
great  opportunity.  But  I hope,  who- 
ever lives  to  see  1892 — the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  will  see  some- 
where in  the  United  States  an  Exposi- 
tion worthy  of  our  great  wealth  and 
industrial  and  educational  growth,  that 
we  may  redeem  ourselves  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Secular 
education  is  doing  a splendid  work  in 
France.  In  1882,  according  to  M. 
Jules  Ferry,  there  were  5,341,000  chil- 


dren at  elementary  schools.  In  1887, 
there  were  5,526,000.  The  total  cost 
of  elementary  schools  to  the  state  was 
1 73, 000, 000  francs,  or  about  $3, 800,000. 

We  make  the  ascent  of  the  great 
Eiffel  tower,  1,000  feet  high,  and  made 
of  iron.  It  was  a holiday,  the  feast  of 
the  assumption,  and  there  were  great 
crowds — over  300, 000 — on  the  grounds, 
and  it  took  five  or  six  hours  for  one  to 
wait  his  turn  to  go  up  in  the  American 
Otis  elevator.  We  stop  at  the  first 
section  going  up,  and  look  down  upon 
the  Exposition  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  awful  height  above  and 
the  apparent  depth  below  give  one  a 
singular  sensation  of  helplessness. 
The  maze  of  stays  and  girders  seem 
hopelessly  confused.  Though  the 
handrail  is  high  enough,  still  there  are 
thoughts  of  going  over  which  are 
anything  but  pleasant.  However, 
perseverence  is  well  paid  for  when 
one  steps  out  on  the  top  platform.  A 
mountain  one  thousand  feet  high  is 
thought  to  be  merely  a hill,  but  there 
is  no  comparison  between  a thousand 
feet  of  mountain  and  a thousand  feet 
of  Eiffel  tower.  The  absence  of  any 
ground  falling  away  from  one’s  feet  or 
of  surrounding  mountains  gives  a 
sense  of  isolation  and  unnaturalness 
new  to  any  but  a balloonist.  It  takes 
a few  moments  to  muster  enough 
nerve  to  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form and  look  over ; it  requires  a 
strong  head  to  do  that.  An  apparent- 
ly smooth  band  of  metal  (though  it  is 
really  a network  of  bars)  falls  away  at 
a steep  angle  to  the  ground.  There, 
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huddled  together,  seem  to  be  a few 
skylights  glistening  in  the  sun  ; in 
reality  these  are  the  Exposition  build- 
ings ; and  it  takes  some  time  before 
one  can  realiz'e  that  that  winding  rivu- 
let is  the  silver  Seine,  with  its  twenty 
or  twenty-five  little  steamers  looking 
like  toy  steamers  with  midgets  for 
passengers.  I am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  public  buildings  of  Paris 
which  I see  to  recognize  them.  My 
mind  is  too  much  occupied  with  the 
overpowering  sense  of  my  insignifi- 
cance to  think  of  anything  else.  But 
I get  a stranger  to  show  me  with  his 
field  glass  the  '‘Pont  de  Jena and 
other  bridges,  which  become  less  and 
less  definable.  The  towers  of  "Notre 
Dame  ” are  scarcely  distinguishable, 
and  we  have  to  look  several  times  to 
find  out  where  to  locate  the  “Arc  de 
Triomphe.”  The  “Campagna”  of 
Paris  is  a grand  sight,  with  its  cities 
and  villages,  and  Versailles  the  capital 
of  France  in  view  ; and  I wmlk  around 
and  look  at  the  different  views  several 
times.  Paris  itself  is  but  a mat  in  a car- 
pet of  green  and  blue ; the  whole  pano- 
rama is  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  only  distinguishable  moving  ob- 
jects are  small  clouds  of  white  smoke 
traveling  slowly  along,  the  railways 
themselves  not  even  existing  in  a line. 
Above  all,  an  almighty  silence  reigns, 
which  is  most  oppressive.  Photo- 
graphs and  silver  and  metal  models  of 
the  tower  are  sold,  and  quite  a trade 
is  carried  on  in  various  articles  by 
ladies  on  the  tower.  Letters  and  pos- 
tals are  written  and  stamped  with  a 


picture  of  the  tower,  and  put  into  a 
postal  box  and  sent  all  over  the  world 
as  mementoes  of  the  occasion.  There 
was  quite  a storm  while  we  were  de- 
scending which  seemed  to  shake  the 
tower,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  on 
terra  firma  once  more. 

Yankee  like,  some  American  comes 
forward  now,  I understand,  and  pro- 
poses to  build  a two  thousand  feet 
tower  for  the  Exposition  in  America  in 
1892.  Edison  was  the  great  lion  of  the 
day  in  Paris,  while  we  were  there.  He 
was  received  with  as  much  honor  and 
distinguished  consideration  as  any  king 
or  potentate  would  be,  and  we  are 
glad  that  he  is  an  American  citizen. 
He  bears  his  honors  gracefully  and 
modestly,  and  does  honor  to  our  coun- 
try by  his  wonderful  inventive  genius. 

The  French  are  a wonderfully  cheer- 
ful people,  and  it  does  one  good  to  see 
them.  We  Americans  are  so  busy 
making  money,  that  we  have  not 
time  to  be  cheerful.  I think  all  of  the 
one  hundred  thousand  Americans  who 
have  visited  the  Exposition  will  come 
away  feeling  that  the  French  are 
teaching  us  the  very  wholesome  and 
important  lesson  of  cheerfulness.  It 
is  better  to  assume  a cheerfulness  if 
one  does  not  really  possess  it,  than  to 
go  through  the  world  complaining  and 
fretting  and  mourning.  But  the 
French  cheerfulness  is  not  assumed,  it 
is  natural.  No  nation  in  modern 
times  has  suffered  such  overwhelming 
defeat,  such  humiliating  misfortune  as 
the  French  suffered  but  a few  years 
since  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
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But  which  is  the  most  prosperous 
nation  to-day,  the  French  or  the  Ger- 
man ? We  have  been  through  France 
thoroughly  in  the  last  four  months  and 
have  been  surprised  at  her  growth 
and  progress  in  her  great  cities  and  in 
her  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
districts.  We  have  also  been  through 
Germany,  and  the  growth  of  the  latter 
from  1878  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
France.  The  French  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  it  is  this  cheerful  industry 
which  makes  the  French  such  a 
charming  nation.  The  French  work- 
ingmen always  seem  in  good  spirits  ; 
always  cheerful,  always  polite.  There 
seems  to  be  something  going  on  con- 
stantly. The  peoples  of  the  world 
may  well  carry  home  from  this  great 
Exposition  something  of  the  good 
nature  and  cheerful  spirit  of  Republi- 
can France. 

On  our  return  to  London,  where  we 
have  visited  eight  or  ten  times,  we 
concluded  to  take  a tour  of  South- 
western England,  which  is  so  rich  in 
cathedrals,  and  visit  Canterbury,  Salis- 
bury, Winchester  and  Gloucester. 
They  are  all  so  rich  in  architectural 
proportions,  in  history,  tombs  and 
monuments  of  the  past  that  I will  not 
undertake  to  describe  them ; but  they 
will  remain  forever  indelibly  impressed 
on  my  memory.  We  have  an  interest 
in  all  English  history,  and  the  his- 
torian can  find  a rich  field  in  the  study 
of  the  twenty  or  more  prominent  old 
cathedrals  which  are  scattered  through 
England.  Some  of  them  are  located 
in  small  villages,  but  wherever  there 


is  a bishop  and  a cathedral,  that  con- 
stitutes a “city,”  be  it  ever  so  small. 
There  is  no  bishop  and  no  cathedral 
in  the  cities  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, and  they  are  only  “towns,” 
and  none  are  cities  unless  they  have  a 
cathedral  and  a bishop. 

We  pass  through  Berkshire  county 
where  my  ancestors  embarked  for 
America  in  1638 — and  in  Gloucester — 
but  find  none  of  my  name  there  ; but 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester  adjoining, 
I find  a large  family — several  dis- 
tinguished people — among  these  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  eighty  years  of  age  ; 
his  wife  built  a “ Home  of  Hope,”  and 
a number  of  the  family  are  officers  and 
workers.  The  object  of  the  Home  is 
to  look  after  and  care  for  “ Destitute, 
Friendless  and  Fallen  Young  Women.” 
It  has  been  in  operation  fifteen  years, 
and  is  a great  success  in  reclaiming 
the  fallen  and  helping  the  friendless. 
The  Home  is  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  a daughter  of  the  pro- 
jector and  patron  and  not  of  a society. 
One  of  my  name  is  a manager  and 
partner  in  a large  manufacturing  com- 
pany with  his  father  and  brothers  ; he 
is  a philanthropist,  and  gives  his  time 
largely  to  lecturing  on  various  sub- 
jects ; he  is  an  acknowledged  preacher 
among  the  Society  of  Friends,  receiv- 
ing no  salary  for  his  services.  One  of 
his  sons  is  soon  to  be  married  to  a 
young  lady  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
having  engraved  on  his  silverware, 
etc.,  the  coat  of  arms  of  our  name, 
the  “ Griffin,”  which  history  says,  “is 
an  offspring  of  the  lion  and  the  eagle. 
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Its  legs  and  all  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  head,  is  like  an  eagle,  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  that  of  a lion.  This 
creature  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  and 
kept  guard  over  hidden  treasures.” 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  ‘'it  is 
emblematical  of  watchfulness,  cour- 
age, perseverance  and  rapidity  of 
execution.”  A good  heraldic  crest  for 
our  family.  May  we  be  worthy  of  it. 

The  old  Cathedral  here  is  the  Glou- 
cester Cathedral  ; it  is  an  architecture 
and  history  extremely  interesting,  and 
was  founded  by  Osric,  viceroy  to  King 
Ethelred,  in  68i.  John  Hooper, bishop 
in  1551,  was  burned  as  a heretic  by 
the  Papists  in  1555,  and  a statue  and 
monument  have  been  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  the  old  house  and 
window  fronting  it  is  seen  where  the 
Papists  compelled  his  wife  to  look  out 
and  see  his  body  burned  to  ashes. 
My  friend’s  little  girl  who  was  with 
us,  said  : "I  would  not  have  looked;* 
I would  have  shut  my  eyes.”  A gable 
roofed  house  near  by  is  pointed  out 
in  which  Bishop  Hooper  staid  the 
night  before  he  was  burned.  In  imag- 
ination we  can  see  the  old  man  emerg- 
ing from  the  doorway  accompanied  by 
the  Queen’s  officers  and  guarded  by 
soldiers,  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd  down  the  narrow  street  to  the 
stake  in  St.  Mary’s  Square. 

In  the  old  cathedral  is  a monument 
of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  conferred  upon  the 
world  his  discovery  of  innoculation 
for  the  small-pox.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  handsome  memorial  windows 
in  the  cathedral.  There  is  a whisper- 


ing gallery  extending  from  one  side  of 
the  choir  to  the  other,  a distance  of 
twenty-five  yards,  where  if  a person 
whispers  on  one  side  of  the  gallery 
every  syllable  can  be  heard  on  the 
other  side,  although  the  passage  is 
open  in  the  middle,  and  there  are  large 
openings  in  the  wall  for  a door  and 
window.  Some  one  engraved  on  the 
wall  these  lines  : 

“ Doubt  not  but  God,  who  sits  on  high, 
The  secret  prayers  can  hear. 

When  a dull  wall  thus  cunningly 

Conveys  short  whispers  to  the  ear.” 

The  tower  is.  the  most  stately  and 
magnificent  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
an  example  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
its  most  improved  state. 

"The  extremely  beautiful  effect  of 
large  masses  of  architecture  by  moon- 
light may  be  considered  as  a kind  of 
optical  illusion.  Thus  seen,  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral  acquires  a degree  of 
lightness  so  superior  to  that  which 
it  shows  under  the  meridian  sun  that 
it  no  longer  appears  of  human  con- 
struction.” The  above  from  Dalloway 
on  English  Architecture. 

Our  little  girl  wanted  to  ascend  the 
tower,  but  the  Dean  would  not  con- 
sent. She  said,  " Let  us  tip  him  with 
a sixpence,  and  he  will  do  it.” 

We  were  shown  the  birthplace  of 
Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday 
Schools,  his  first  Sunday  School  room, 
and  various  other  places  of  interest 
connected  with  his  life  and  death  here. 
Some  have  disputed  his  claim  to  start- 
ing the  first  Siinday  School,  and  have 
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said  that  his  school  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  children  to 
read  on  Sunday  ; but  such  is  not  the 


fact ; the  object  of  his  first  school  was 
to  teach  children  from  the  Bible. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 

England,  1889. 


JAIMES  S.  WINTERMUTE,  M.  D. 


Dr.  James  S.  Wintermute  has  not 
only  seen  the  city  of  Tacoma  emerge 
from  its  embryotic  condition  to  its 
present  height  of  prosperity,  but  has 
done  all  that  lay  in  the  power  of  one 
man  to  secure  that  result.  He  came 
of  ancestors  who  bequeathed  him  those 
mental  and  moral  qualities  which 
have  aided  him  to  the  high  degree  of 
success  he  has  attained,  and  given 
him  a wide  personal  popularity  in  the 
city  of  his  chosen  home.  He  was 
born  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  April 
27th,  i860,  the  son  of  Peter  Winter- 
mute, a native  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  to 
America  from  Germany  in  1736,  and 
Jane  Stimson,  a daughter  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  families  of  Plam- 
ilton,  Ontario.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  Western  Ontario,  and 
with  his  fathers  family  migrated  to 
Yankton,  Dakota,  1870.  During  1878, 
he  was  exchange  cashier  in  Stimson’s 
Bank,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  in  1879 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Ann  Arbor,  ^Michigan,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  ensuing  year.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Rush 
IMedical  College,  Chicago,  in  Feb- 


ruary, 1883;  after  which  he  completed, 
a course  of  mineralogy  and  assaying, 
under  one  of  Chicago’s  most  promi- 
nent chemists  and  assayers. 

In  1883,  Dr.  Wintermute  crossed  the 
continent  via  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  from  San  Francisco  pro- 
ceeded north  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
taking  passage  on  the  “Queen  of  the 
Pacific,”  upon  one  of  the  earliest  trips 
made  by  that  boat.  He  reached 
Tacoma  on  the  19th  of  April  of  the 
year  named,  and  from  thenceforth 
has  been  counted  among  its  most  use- 
ful and  patriotic  citizens,  entering  into 
all  its  interests  with  a hearty  good 
will,  and  with  a sincere  belief  in  the 
greatness  of  its  future.  In  1887  he  re- 
visited the  East,  and  spent  consider- 
able time  at  the  ^Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  at  Boston,  reviewing  sur- 
gery, and  the  more  thoroughly  fitting 
himself  for  increased  professional  use- 
fulness in  the  future.  During  the  last 
few  years  he  has  confined  himself 
largely  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
surgery  and  has  won  unusual  success 
in  that  important  field.  Although  so 
well  grounded  in  his  profession,  he  is 
continually  a student,  learning  all  the 
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new  methods  and  developments  ; and 
is  always  an  earnest  supporter  of  medi- 
cal ethics,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Dr.  Wintermute  has  made  himself 
useful  in  departments  of  labor  other 
than  that  embraced  in  his  profession. 
In  1888  he  aided  in  the  organization  of 
the  Pierce  County  Medical  society,  be- 
coming,— in  company  with  Drs.  Bost- 
wick,  Beardsley,  Armstrong  and  Luce 
— one  of  its  incorporated  trustees.  In 
1887,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Eugene  Semple,  a member  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  ; 
and  was  elected  first  Vice-President  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Washington  in  1889.  He  is  also  a 
past  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  which  organiza- 
tion he  joined  in  1886.  In  politics. 
Dr.  Wintermute  is  a Democrat,  having 
always  been  a staunch  upholder  of 
the  principles  of  that  party,  and  doing 


all  that  lies  in  his  power  for  their  ad- 
vancement. 

Dr.  Wintermute  was  married  on 
June  18,  1888,  to  Miss  Florence  K. 
Jones,  of  the  city  of  Olympia, — a wor- 
thy and  cultured  lady,  who  removed 
from  Maryland  with  her  family,  to 
that  city  in  1884. 

The  success  that  has  crowned  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Wintermute,  is  but  the 
reward  of  his  energy  and  industry, 
which  have  made  the  best  use  of 
talents  of  a high  order,  and  developed 
a character  as  true  as  oak.  He  is 
personally  of  a cheerful  disposition  ; 
generous  to  a fault ; ready  to  help  in 
any  way  to  advance  the  cause  of 
humanity  in  general,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  Tacoma  and  Washington  in 
particular;  and  as  a physician,  citizen 
and  man,  was  long  since  recognized 
as  one  of  the  potent  forces  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a part. 

W.  H.  Maguire. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XXII. 


The  few  words  of  Teutonic  origin 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  Erse 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Scatti,  a tribe  of  Scandinavian  or  Bel- 
gic  origin,  who,  about  the  time  that 
the  Romans  left  Britain,  acquired  so 
much  power  in  Ireland  that  the  coun- 
try itself  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Scotia,  which  name  it  retained  until 
the  Scoti  transferred  it  to  their  settle- 
ments in  North  Britain  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Gaelic 
or  Celtic  dialect  of  Scotland,  and  that 
of  Ireland,  are  still  closely  allied,  yet 
they  now  diverge  far  more  widely 
from  each  other  than  in  former  times. 
The  Roman  letters/ are  often  used  in 
Erse  compositions,  but  the  Irish  have 
an  ancient  alphabet  of  their  own,  the 
origin  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  it  has  even  been  questioned 
whether  the  Saxons  derived  their 
alphabetical  system  from  the  Irish,  or 
the  Irish  from  the  Saxons.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  Scriptures  were  trans- 
lated into  Irish  soon  after  the  intro- 

*Copyright, 1889,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 


duction  of  Christianity  into  the  island, 
but  we  possess  no  definite  account  of 
any  very  early  version.  A manuscript 
containing  the  life  of  Moses  and  the 
patriarchs  is  described  by  Vallancey, 
which  seems  to  be  ancient,  but  it  is 
rather  an  historical  compendium,  than 
a direct  translation  from  the  sacred 
text.  There  are  no  positive  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Erse  until  the  age  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  of  Wickliffe,  when  a ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Rich- 
ard Fitzralph,  a native  of  Dundalk, 
raised  in  1347  to  the  See  of  Armagh, 
and  hence  sometimes  called  Armacha- 
nus.  Fitzralph  is  himself  thought  to 
have  been  the  translator  of  this  ver- 
sion, and  in  his  autobiography  he  re- 
lates how  the  Lord  brought  him  out 
of  the  profound  subtleties  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Although  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  boldness  with  which  he 
opposed  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  yet  he  was  compelled  by 
the  turbulence  of  the  times  to  conceal 
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his  new  Testament.  He  deposited  the 
precious  volume  inside  one  of  the 
walls  of  his  church,  and  wrote  the 
following  note  on  the  final’ page  : — 
‘‘When  this  book  is  found  truth  will 
be  revealed  to  the  world  or  Christ  will 
shortly  appear.”  About  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  after  his  death  the 
church  of  Armagh  was  repaired,  when 
the  manuscript  was  discovered  in  the 
place  where  it  had  been  secreted.  No 
vestige  of  it,  however,  exists  at  the 
present  time,  although  Fox,  in  his 
“Actes  and  Monumentes,”  published 
in  1570,  says  : “I  creditably  heare  of 
certayne  old  Irish  Bibles  translated 
long  since  into  the  Irish  tong,  which 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  not  other  lyke,  but 
to  be  the  doing  of  this  Armachanus,” 
and  he  adds  : “This  was  testified  by 
certayne  Englishmen,  who  are  yet 
alyve  and  have  seen  it.” 

A German  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  John  Eckius  (1537)  was 
published,  the  same  being  a corrected 
version  according  to  the  Sixtine  edi- 
tion of  the  Vulgate. 

The  first  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Malayan  language  was  made 
by  John  Van  Hasel,  a director  of  the 
East  India  Company.  When  he  had 
completed  a version  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  he  de- 
livered the  manuscipt  to  Peter  de  Car- 
pentier,  the  chief  director  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  therefore  this  honor  belongs 
to  the  Dutch.  The  kingdom  of 
Menanghabon,  in  the  central  region 
of  Sumatra,  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  country  of  the  Malays, 


but  impelled  by  a love  of  adventure 
they  possessed  themselves  at  a very 
early  period  of  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
Malayan  is  a branch  of  the  ancient 
and  widely  extended  language  of 
which  the  fragments  are  to  be  found 
in  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Polynesian  language,  which 
ranges  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  to 
the  East,  as  far  as  Madagascar  in  the 
West,  bears  in  the  Malay  tongue  the 
same  proportion  as  Anglo-Saxon  does 
in  English,  and  words  borrowed  from 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic  occupy  in  it  the 
same  relative  position  as  words  de- 
rived from  Greek  and  Latin  do  in  our 
own  language.  Arabic  has  had  an 
influence  in  the  modification  of  this 
language,  and  nearly  all  the  abstract 
terms,  as  well  as  the  religious  and 
political  theories  of  the  Malays  are  de- 
rived from  the  Koran.  The  Arabic 
characters  have  been  principally  em- 
ployed in  writing  Malayan  since  the 
conversion  of  the  Malays  to  Islamism 
in  A.  D.  1204.  Roman  letters  are  also 
used  by  this  race  of  people,  especially 
in  some  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  but 
this  race  of  people  were  not  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  science  of  reading  old 
manuscripts  and  determining  their  age 
from  the  circumstantial  evidence  in 
the  absence  of  any  formal  authentica- 
tion. It  was  not  until  seventy-nine 
years  after  this  date  that  Jean  Mabil- 
lon,  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
palaeography,  published  his  “ De  Re 
Diplomatica,”  which  describes  the 
character  of  letters  used  by  all  peoples 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  time ; the 
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data  being  the  materials,  bark,  leaves, 
skin,  paper,  etc. 

1603. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  English  at  Dort  by 
Isaac  Canin.  This  town  of  the  Neth- 
erlands was  the  residence  of  the 
Courts  of  Holland,  and  the  place  where 
the  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  first  declared.  Here 
was  held  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort 
which  anathematized  the  doctrines  of 
Arminius,  and  was  productive  of  much 
intestine  disturbance  in  the  Nether- 
lands. A copy  of  this  Bible  is  in 
the  possession  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gott.  An 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  Dutch,  at  Cologne,  by  the 
heirs  of  Dietenberger,  and  an  edition 
of  the  Rheims  N.  T.,  was  published  at 
Antwerp. 

1604. 

A version  of  Luther's  German  Bible, 
with  copious  notes,  was  translated  by 
Johann  Piscator  from  the  Latin  version 
of  Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  was 
]winted  in  Herbern,  a village  of  Rhen- 
ish Prussia.  This  is  known  as  the 
“Straff  mich  Gott  Bible,”  from  a mis- 
translation of  Mark  Till  : 12,  13.  The 
typographical  work  was  done  by  Chris- 
toph Raben.  A copy  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  i\Ir.  Abram  H.  Casselof  Harley- 
ville.  Pa.  The  publication  of  Luther  s 
version  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  i)roduction  of  many  other  German 
translations,  some  even  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  reformation. 

A revised  translation  of  the  Belgic 


version  by  the  Canon  of  Louvain,  was 
printed  in  Llemish  at  Cologne. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  issued  at  Copenhagen,  and  printed 
in  Danish  from  the  text  of  the  1599 
edition,  A letter  from  King  Christian 
IV,  was  sent  to  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity with  the  request  that  great  care 
be  taken  in  order  to  have  this  edition 
as  perfect  as  possible.  The  king 
eventually  appointed  Dr.  Resen,  bishop 
of  Zealand,  to  superintend  another  re- 
vision of  the  scriptures.  The  old  ver- 
sion was  therefore  again  collected  with 
the  original  texts,  and  several  European 
translations  were  consulted. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Lrenchby  Berjon,  and  an  edition  of 
the  Bible  in  Danish  was  published  at 
Copenhagen  by  John  Paul  Refenius, 
who  also  was  a bishop  of  Zealand. 
This  good  bishop  was  evidently  deter- 
mined that  the  many  Danes,  affiliated 
with  the  people  of  this  portion  of  the 
Netherlands,  should  have  the  privilege 
of  reading  the  Bible  in  their  vernacular, 
and  he  spent  much  labor  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  edition.  He  managed 
to  find  time  for  this  work,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  his  diocese  was  an  ex- 
tensive one,  and  comprised  the  islands 
of  Walcheren,  Beveland,  Tholan, 
Duiveland  and  Schowen. 

1606. 

A version  of  the  New  Testament, 
prepared  by  Armund  Laurent,  was 
published  in  Swedish  at  Stockholm. 

The  Bishop’s  Bible,  which  became 
the  generally  accredited  version  of  the 
Scriptures  in  England,  reached  its 
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nineteenth  edition. 

A French  Protestant  Bible  was 
printed  in  folio  at  La  Rochelle  from  the 
press  of  the  heirs  of  Haultin,  the  index 
to  which  was  prepared  by  Pastor 
Jaques  Marlin.  This  is  a beautiful  re- 
print of  the  first  thorough  revision  of 
the  Olivetano-Calvanistic  Bible,  by  the 
Venerable  Compagnie  at  Geneva,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  C.  B.  Bertram.  It 
is  known  as  the  Geneva  edition  of 
1589,  where  the  word  I’Eternal  is  uni- 
formly employed  for  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  This  volume  is  a large  folio, 
bound  in  oak,  and  covered  with  leather 
stamped  by  hand  with  curved  and 
rectilinear  figures.  A copy  of  this  rare 
Bible  is  in  the  large  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  the  “Societede  PHistoire  du 
Paotestantisme  Francais,”  of  which 
Baron  Bon  F.  de  Schickler  is  the  hon- 
ored president. 

Calvin  and  Olivetan  worked  hand 
in  hand  together,  although  they  did 
not  always  think  alike.  When  Calvin 
left  La  March  College  he  entered  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  was  noted  for  his 
devout  attention  to  the  rules  of  the 
church,  never  missing  a single  fast,  a 
mass,  or  a procession.  Soon  he  felt 
the  breath  of  the  gospel  beginning  to 
stir  in  the  moral  atmosphere,  fanned 
by  the  teachings  of  Lefevre  and  Farel. 
He  heard  people  talk  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  published  by  these  men, 
but  for  a time  he  remained  a strong 
adversary  of  the  Reformation.  His 
cousin,  Robert  Olivetan,  was  tinctured 
with  what  Calvin  regarded  as  heresy, 
and  these  youthful  friends  had  many 
4 


long  and  earnest  conversations,  each 
diligently  seeking  to  convert  the  other. 
Olivetan  urged  upon  Calvin  to  study 
the  Scriptures,  and  following  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friend  he  began  little  by  lit- 
tle to  see  the  hollowness  of  the  forms 
he  had  been  so  scrupulously  observ- 
ing. In  the  summer  of  1531,  Calvin 
returned  to  Paris  where  he  preached 
in  the  secret  meetings  of  the  evange- 
lists, and  taught  the  people  from  house 
to  hom  e as  he  had  opportunity.  At 
the  op.  ning  of  the  Sorbonne  in  the 
autumn  of  1553,  Dr.  Nicholas  Cop, 
rector  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  to  deliver 
the  annual  address.  He  had  shown 
himself  friendly  to  the  Reformation, 
and  Calvin  insisted  that  he  should  im- 
prove this  opportunity  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  boldly  in  the  face  of  France. 
The  rector  replied  that  he  was  a physi- 
cian not  a divine,  but  that  if  Calvin 
would  write  the  address  he  would  de- 
liver it.  To  this  plan  Calvin  con- 
sented and  the  address  was  written 
under  the  name  of  “Christian  Philoso- 
phy.” It  declared  that  the  remission 
of  sins  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  true  and  only  Intercessor  with  the 
Father.  The  excitement  produced  by 
its  reading  was  so  great  that  Cop  was 
summoned  to  appear  in  the  Palace  of 
Justice  ; but  having  been  warned  by  a 
member  of  the  Court  that  martydom 
would  be  his  fate,  he  sought  a safer 
home  by  escaping  to  Basle.  Officers 
were  then  sent  to  arrest  Calvin,  and 
place  him  in  the  Conciergerie,  but 
friendly  students  brought  a rope  and 
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let  him  down  from  his  room  through  a 
window,  and  in  the  garb  of  a vine- 
dresser he  fled  to  Angouleme  where  he 
spent  six  months  in  the  home  of  Louis 
dll’  Tibet.  Availing  himself  of  the 
library  of  his  friend,  one  of  the  finest 
in  France,  he  there  began  at  the  age* 
of  twenty-three,  to  write  his  Institutes, 
which  D’Aubigne  pronounced  to  be  the 
best  work  of  the  Reformation.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Angouleme  to  Noyan  and 
Poictiers,  he,  in  the  presence  of  a Prot- 
estant congregation,  observed  true 
scriptural  order.  The  Genevan  version 
was  printed  in  English  at  London  by 
R.  Barker,  and  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  printed  in  Latin  at  Venice.  Among 
the  curiosities  of  the  English  Bibles  is 
a “Manufactured  Edition,”  with  a 
stolen  title-page.  The  title-page  of  a 
Genevan  Bible,  also  the  first  to  the 
third  chapters  of  Genesis,  are  appliqued 
into  a discolored  copy  of  the  King 
James  version.  It  is  neatly  done,  with 
great  skill,  and  requires  the  closest 
scrutiny  to  detect  the  fraud.  Where 
the  edges  lap,  a border  of  heavy  red 
pigment  hides  the  connection.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  imitations  and  would 
readily  deceive  many  persons  not  pos 
sessing  critical  discernment. 

1607. 

An  edition  of  the  Lettish  or  Livonian 
Gospels  is  ascribed  to  Eiger,  a Liv- 
onian, who  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
version  was  ever  committed  to  the 
press. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Danish 


was  completed  at  press,  in  8 vo.,  at 
Copenhagen. 

1608. 

A portion  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
printed  in  Latin  at  Antwerp  by  Mon- 
tanus,  and  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  notes,  was  published  in 
the  same  language  at  Amsterdam. 

An  edition  of  Olivetan’s  and  Calvin’s 
version  of  the  Bible  was  published  in 
French  at  Paris,  and  portions  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  were  translated  by 
Dr.  Daniels  into  Irish. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Dutch  at  Leyden  by  Jacobszoon  and 
Bouwensszoon,  and  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  in  Italian 
at  Geneva  by  Diodati. 

An  edition  of  Barker’s  Breeches 
Bible  was  printed  in  London.  A copy 
is  in  the  btate  Library  at  Albany. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
at  Geneva  by  Jean  Vignon,  a copy  of 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Bible 
Society  at  Paris. 

1609. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  Geneva  by  Robert  Bar- 
ker, and  an  edition  was  printed  in 
French  at  Lyons  by  Ancelin. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Italian  at  Venice,  and  one,  contain- 
ing many  beautiful  illustrations,  passed 
through  the  press  of  de  Bry. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
made  its  appearance  under  the  super- 
vision of  Haultin.  A copy  is  in  the 
Bibliotheque  de  la  Societe  Biblique 
Protestante  de  Paris. 
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An  edition  of  the  Douay  Bible  was 
printed  by  Lawrence  Killam,  a copy 
being-  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary. 

In  this  edition  the  word  treacle,  so 
printed  in  1565,  was  changed  to  rosin 
(Jeremiah  VIII  : 22),  and  from  such 
circumstance  it  obtained  the  name  of 
‘‘ Rosin  Bible.  *’  This  is  a companion 
translation  of  the  Rheim’s  Version. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
Stoer,  and  the  Psalms  of  David  were 
printed  in  Latin  and  German  at  Co- 
logne. There  had  been  a time  when 
to  print  the  Bible  in  this  city  was  to 
court  death  in  the  form  of  martyrdom, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  one  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  Cologne  was  lined 
with  the  bones  of  martyrs  slain  during 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  At  this  place 
a Roman  colony  was  planted  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  here  was  the  house 
where  Rubens  was  born,  and  where 
Mary  of  Medicis  died. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Icelandic  at  Holm,  and 
the  type  used  was  of  large  size  adapted 
to  the  convenience  of  the  islanders, 
who,  owing  to  the  high  latitude,  are 
much  of  the  time  forced  to  read  by 
lamplight.  It  was  not  until  this  cen- 
tury that  there  were  Bibles  enough  on 
the  island  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
population,  and  not  more  than  fifty 
copies  were  to  be  found  in  Iceland. 

1610. 

An  edition  of  the  English  Genevan 
Bible  passed  through  the  press  of 


Robert  Barker  at  London.  It  was 
handsomely  printed  and  remarkably 
free  from  typographical  errors. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
at  La  Rochelle  by  Bruyn  Schinckel. 

An  edition  of  the  Montanus  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  a copy  of  the  same  being  in  the 
Ypres  Library. 

Dr.  Van  Dyck  writes  that  a version 
of  the  Psalms,  made  from  the  Syriac, 
was  printed  at  Shu  weir  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  boon  conferred  upon 
the  Syrian  churches  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  has  been 
highly  appreciated,  and  our  mission- 
aries relate  that  much  good  has  been 
done  to  the  people  of  the  East  by  the 
substitution  of  vital  godliness  for  a 
merely  outward  form  of  religion. 

An  edition  of  the  Peshito  version  of 
the  Bible  was  printed  in  Syriac  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Antoine,  Lebanon.  This 
standard  Syriac  translation  of  the  Old, 
and  a part  of  the  New  Testaments, 
made  in  the  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
Christian  Jews. 

1611. 

An  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  newly 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues, 
was  printed  at  London  by  Robert  Bar- 
ker. This  is  the  standard  issue  of  the 
English  Bible,  but  there  was  another 
separate  issue,  and  these  two  editions 
were  the  parents  of  millions  of  our 
Bibles.  They  are  sometimes  called  the 

Great  He  Bible,”  and  the  “Great  She 
Bible,”  from  their  respective  readings 
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of  Ruth  III:  15,  the  one  reading  “he 
measured  six  measures  of  barley,  and 
laid  it  on  her,  and  he  went  into  the 
city;”  and  the  other  reading,  '‘she 
went  into  the  city.”  With  regard  to 
this  authorized  version,  dedicated  to 
King  James  I,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
between  the  Low  Church  faction  and 
the  Church  party,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  should  be 
undertaken.  The  foundation  of  this 
work  was  laid  by  William  Tyndale, 
whose  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  the  true  primary  version.  In 
this  continuous  work  of  authoritative 
revision  three  successive  stages  may 
be  recognized;  first,  the  publi;ation 
of  the  Great  Bible  of  1539-41,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  ; next,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Bishop  s Bible,  by  which 
name  this  English  version  was  also 
called.  It  was  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  in  the  reign  of  James  ist,  and 
a commission  of  fifty-four  eminent 
scholars  (subsequently  reduced  to 
forty  seven)  were  selected  for  the  work. 
They  commenced  their  labors  in  1607 
and  completed  them  in  1611.  They 
were  divided  into  six  companies,  with 
Bancroft,Bishop  of  London,  as  the  chief 
director.  Under  him  were  Bilson,  bish- 
op of  Winchester ; Dr.  Myles  .'^mith, 
and  a number  of  professors  from  West- 
minster and  the  Universities.  The  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocrypha  were 
assigned  to  four  companies,  and  the 
New  Testament  was  placed  with  two 
companies,  the  one  consisting  of  eight 
members  sitting  at  Oxford,  and  the 


other  consisting  of  seven  members  sit- 
ting at  Westminster.  These  several 
companies  communicated  with  each 
other  from  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
Westminster,  the  three  centres  at  which 
the  work  was  prosecuted.  The  fact 
that  the  New  Testament  was  divided 
between  two  separate  bodies  of  men, 
involved  a grave  inconvenience  and 
was  doubtless  the  cause  of  some  in- 
congruities. These  probably  would 
have  been  much  more  serious  had  it 
not  been  provided  that  there  should  be 
a final  supervision  of  the  whole  Bible 
by  selected  members  from  the  various 
companies.  These  supervisions  were 
six  in  number,  and  the  companies  were 
occupied  in  the  actual  revision  about 
two  years  and  nine  months.  The 
study  of  the  Authorized  Version  had  to 
be  very  minute  and  critical,  and  the 
longer  they  remained  at  the  work  the 
more  they  learned  to  admire  its  sim- 
plicity, its  power,  its  dignity,  and  its 
general  accuracy.  In  the  publication 
of  this  Bible,  King  James  rendered 
some  pecuniary  aid,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  expense  was  sustained 
by  Robert  Barker.  The  first  edition  of 
this  Bible  can  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  second  by  taking  notice  that 
in  the  first  edition  the  words  “Ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  the  Churches  ’’ 
are  omitted  in  the  New  Testament 
title,  and  the  word  Emorite  is  used  in- 
stead of  Amorite.  In  Exodus  XIV:  10, 
there  is  a repetition,  and  in  the  head- 
line of  II  Chronicles,  29  is  39. 

In  the  second  issue  these  errors  are 
corrected,  but  it  has  some  of  its  own, 
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one  of  which  appears  in  Matthew 
XXVI,  where  Judas  is  substituted  for 
Jesus. 

The  Greek  text  used  in  the  transla- 
tion of  these  editions  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  editions  which  made 
their  appearance  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  wherever  any  other  reading 
was  followed  the  rendering  may  be 
traced  to  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
chief  guide,  however,  for  the  transla- 
tors were  the  Latin  editions  of  Stevens 
and  Beza,  and  to  a certain  extent  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot.  These  were 
founded  for  the  most  part  on  manu- 
scripts few  in  number,  some  of  which 
have  become  known  only  within  the 
past  two  or  three  centuries.  Their 
publication  has  called  forth  not  only 
improved  editions  of  the  Greek  text, 
but  a succession  of  instructive  discus- 
sions on  the  variations  which  have 
been  brought  to  light,  and  on  the  best 
methods  of  distinguishing  original 
readings  from  changes  introduced  in 
the  course  of  transcription.  The  prim- 
ary and  fundamental  rule  under  which 
this  translation  was  made  was  thus  ex- 
pressed : “The  ordinary  Bible  read 

in  the  churches,  commonly  called  the 
Bishop’s  Bible,  to  be  followed  and  as 
little  altered  as  the  truth  of  the  original 
will  permit.  Translations  to  be  used 
when  they  better  agree  with  the  text 
than  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  Tindale's,  Mat- 
thew’s, Coverdale’s  and  Whitchurche’s 
Geneva.”  This  rule,  which  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  laid  down 
at  the  revision  of  the  Great  Bible,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 


strictly  observed.  The  translators  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  returned 
very  frequently  to  the  renderings  of 
the  other  versions  named  in  the  rule, 
where  those  versions  differed  from  the 
Bishop’s  Bible,  but  they  seem  to  have 
made  much  use  of  the  German  version. 
Their  work  shows  also  traces  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a version  not  specified  in  the 
rules,  which  version  is  the  Rhenish, 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by 
scholars  conversant  with  the  Greek 
original.  Another  rule,  on  which  those 
in  authority  laid  great  stress,  related  to 
the  rendering  of  words  that  admitted 
of  different  interpretations.  It  said  : 
“ When  a word  hath  divers  significa- 
tions that  is  to  be  kept  which  hath 
been  most  completely  used  by  the  a - 
dent  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the 
propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy 
of  the  faith.’’  With  this  rule  was  asso- 
ciated another  thus  expressed:  “ The 
old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept  and, 
the  word  Church  not  to  be  translated 
Congregation.'"  This  latter  rule  was 
carefully  observed,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  the  case  of  words 
that  admitted  of  different  meanings  the 
instructions  were  very  closely  followed. 
In  dealing  with  the  more  difficult  words 
of  this  class,  the  translators  regarded 
traditional  interpretations,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Vulgate,  but  as  to  the 
large  residue  of  words  which  might 
properly  fall  under  the  rule  they  used 
considerable  freedom.  A third  leading 
rule  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
experience  derived  from  former  ver- 
sions. The  words  of  this  rule  are  as 
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follows:  '‘No  marg-inal  notes  to  be 

affixed  except  for  the  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  words  which  cannot 
fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text.”  Here  the 
translators  used  some  liberty  in  their 
application  of  the  rule,  for  out  of  more 
than  760  marginal  notes  originally  ap- 
pended to  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,  only  a seventh 
part  consists  of  explanations  or  literal 
renderings,  the  majority  of  them  being 
devoted  to  placing  before  the  reader 
the  alternative  renderings  which  it  was 
thought  the  passage  or  the  words  re- 
quired. The  notes  referring  to  varia- 
tions in  the  Greek  text  amount  to  about 
thirty-five.  Of  the  remaining  rules  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  notice  one  which 
was  consistently  followed:  “The 

names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy 
writers  with  the  other  names  of  the 
text  to  be  retained  as  nigh  as  may  be 
according  as  they  were  used.”  Dr. 
Giusburg  narrates  some  amusing  facts 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  He  says  that  one 
of  the  editions  which  King  James  de- 
clined to  allow  the  revisers  to  use  as  a 
help,  contained  marginal  notes  consid- 
ered b}^  the  king  as  heretical  and  re- 
publican. It  was  the  one  in  which 
appeared  a note  to  the  passage  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter:  “Fear  God  and 

honor  the  King.”  The  note  reads  thus: 
“That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
If  the  word  of  the  king  is  in  harmony 
with  the  word  of  God,  obey  the  king, 
but  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God 
obey  God  rather  than  the  king.  ” When 
the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that 


there  was  neither  an  English  Grammar 
nor  an  English  dictionary  at  the  time 
when  this  work  was  performed,  we 
mmst  admit  that  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections  it  is  a marvel  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  its 
language. 

The  following  versions  of 

THE  lord's  prayer. 

will  give  a comparative  view  of  the 
progress  of  Bible  English: 

O cure  fadir  that  art  in  heuenes, 
hahvide  be  thi  name  ; 
thi  kyngdom  cumme  to  ; 

be  thi  wille  don  as  in  heuen  and  in  earthe  ; 
gif  to  vs  this  day  oure  breed  our  other  sub- 
staunce  ; 

and  forgeue  to  vs  oure  dettis,  as  ve  forgeue 
to  oure  dettours  ; 

and  leede  vs  nat  in  to  temptacioun, 
but  delyuere  vs  fro  yuel.  Amen. 

— Wycliffe.,  [about  1380.) 

O oure  father  which  arte  in  heven, 
halowed  be  thy  name. 

Let  thy  kyndgome  come, 

Thy  wyll  be  fulfilled,  as  well  in  errh,  as  it  ys 
in  heven  : 

Geve  us  this  daye  oure  dayly  breede. 

And  forge ve  vs  oure  treaspases,  even  as 'we 
forgeve  oure  trespacers. 

And  leade  vs  not  into  temptacion  : 
but  delyuer  vs  from  evell 

For  thyne  is  the  kyngedome  and  the  power, 
and  the  glorye  for  ever.  Amen. 

Tyndale's  JYrsion. 
Our  father  which  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  Name. 

Thy  kingdome  come. 

Thy  will  be  done,  in  erth,  as  it  is  in  heauen. 
Give  us  this  day  our  dayly  bread. 

And  forgiue  vs  our  debts,  as  we  forgiue  our 
debtors. 

And  leade  vs  not  into  temptation, 
bvt  deliuer  vs  from  euill : 
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For  thine  is  the  kingdome,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  euer.  Amen. 

— King  Ja?7ie's  Version  {from  a copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  i6u.) 

During  this  year  the  annual  edition 
of  Buxtorf s Hebrew  Bible  was  put  in 
type.  John  Buxtorf,  a learned  Hebrean, 
was  born  at  Camen  in  Westphalia, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
His  rabbinnical  learning  was  great, 
and  he  as  the  author  of  several  valu- 
able books,  chief  among  which  was 
this  Hebrew  Bible. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Hebrew  at  Venice  by  Raaun, 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Jugge,  in 
which  the  word  ba/mwas  substituted 
for  the  word  treacle  thus  printed  in  the 
edition  of  1568. 


The  Ferrara  edition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  reprinted  in  Judeo-Spanish 
at  Amsterdam,  d'he  exiled  Jews  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  established  a press 
at  Ferrara,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
productions  of  this  press  is  a Spanish 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  said  to 
have  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
expressly  for  the  Jews  by  Edward 
Pin  ell. 

Another  edition  of  the  Breeches 
Bible  made  its  appearance.  It  was  so 
called  because  in  Genesis  HI:  7th,  the 
word  now  translated  aprons  is  in  this 
edition  called  breeches.  A copy  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Morgan  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


( To  be  continued, ) 
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OLD  VIRGINIA. 


IX. 

1 he  original  charter  of  Virginia  by 
King  James  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Somers  and  others,  which  is 
dated  April  lo,  1606,  (4th  James  I.,) 
which  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  two  ‘-Plantation  Colonies,’' recites  in 
the  preamble  that  “We  greatly  com- 
mending, and  graciously  accepting  of 
their  desires  for  the  furtherance  of  so 
noble  a work,  which  may,  by  the 
providence  of  Almighty  God,  hereafter 
tend  to  the  glory  of  his  divine  majesty 
in  propogating  Christian  religion  to 
such  people  as  yet  live  in  darkness  and 
miserable  ignorance  of  the  true  knowd- 
edge  and  worship  of  God,  and  may  in 
time  bring  the  infidels  and  savages 
living  in  these  parts  to  human  civility 
and  to  a settled  and  quiet  government, 
do  by  these,  our  letters  pattents,  gra- 
ciously accept  of  and  agree  to  their 
humble  and  well  intended  desires,  etc.” 

“The  Instructions”  which  accom- 
panied this  charter  and  which  formed 
a part  of  it,  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  ordains  that  all  “the 
presidents  and  the  ministers  of  the  said 
several  colonies  respectively,  within 
their  several  limits  and  precincts,  shall 
with  all  diligence,  care  and  respect, 
provide  that  the  true  word  and  service 


ot  God  and  Christian  faith  be  preached, 
planted  and  used,  not  only  within 
every  of  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, but  also  as  much  as  they  may 
amongst  the  salvage  people  which  doe 
or  shall  adjoine  unto  them  or  border 
upon  them,  according  to  the  doctrine, 
rights  and  religion  now  professed  and 
established  within  our  realme  of  Eng- 
land, and  they  shall  not  suffer  any 
person  or  persons  to  withdrawe  any  of 
the  subjects  or  people  inhabiting  or 
which  shall  inhabit  within  any  of  the 
several  colonies  and  plantations  from 
the  same  or  from  their  due  allegiance 
unto  us,  our  heires  and  successors,  as 
their  immediate  soveraigne  under 
God.” 

By  the  second  charter  of  May  23, 
1609,  it  is  stated  in  ihe  last  section, 
“because  the  principal  effect  which 
we  can  desire  or  expect  of  this  action, 
is  the  conversion  and  reduction  of  the 
people  in  those  parts  unto  the  true 
worship  of  God  and  Christian  religion, 
in  which  respect  we  should  be  loath, 
that  any  person  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  that  we  suspected  to  effect  the 
superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
we  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  our 
will  and  pleasure  that  none  be  per- 
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mitted  to  pass  on  any  voyage  from 
time  to  time  to  be  made  into  the  said 
country,  but  such  as  first  shall  have 
taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  for  which 
purpose  we  do  by  these  presents,  give 
full  power  and  authority  to  the  treas- 
urer for  the  time  being,  and  any  three 
of  the  council  to  tender  and  exhibit  the 
said  oath  to  all  such  persons  as  shall 
at  any  time  be  sent  and  employed  in 
the  said  voyage.  ” 

By  the  instructions  which  were 
given  to  Governor  Francis  Wyatt,  dated 
July  24,  1620,  he  was  expressly  en- 
joined “To  keep  up  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  near  as  may  be  ; 
to  be  obedient  to  the  king  and  do  jus- 
tice after  the  form  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land; and  not  to  injure  the  natives; 
and  to  forget  old- quarrels  now  buried, 
and  to  be  industrious  and  suppress 
drunkenness,  gaming  and  excess  in 
cloathes ; not  to  permit  any  but  the 
council  and  heads  of  hundreds  to  wear 
gold  in  their  cloathes  or  to  wear  silk 
till  they  make  it  themselves.” 

The  first  settlers  of  Virginia  landed 
on  a low  peninsula  on  the  James  river. 
May  13,  1607,  and  gave  the  place  the 
name  of  Jamestown,  in  honor  of  King 
James.  A recent  visitor  to  the  locality 
says  that  “nothing  remains  of  this 
famous  settlement  but  the  ruins  of  a 
church  tower  covered  with  ivy,  and 
some  old  tombstones.  The  tower  is 
crumbling  year  by  year,  and  the  roots 
of  trees  have  cracked  the  slabs,  mak- 
ing  great  refts  across  the  names  of  the 
old  armigers  and  honourables.  The 
place  is  desolate,  with  its  washing 
5 


waves  and  flitting  sea  fowl,  but  pos- 
sesses a singular  attraction.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  localities  which  recall  the 
first  years  of  American  history;  but  it 
will  not  recall  them  much  longer. 
Every  distinctive  Eature  of  the  spot  is 
slowly  disappearing.'  The  river  en- 
croaches year  by  year  and  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  original  huts  is  al- 
ready submerged.  ” 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 

When  the  English  settlers  landed 
on  this  spot  they  pitched  their  tents, 
but  soon  abandoned  them  for  the 
“boughs  of  trees.”  From  the  first 
they  paid  great  attention  to  the  exer- 
cise of  religion,  and  an  “old  rotten 
tent”  was  the  first  church  in  the  Amer- 
ican wilderness.  The  next  step  was 
to  stretch  an  awning  between  the 
trunks  of  trees  ; to  nail  a bar  between 
two  of  these  to  serve  as  a reading  desk, 
and  here  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is  spoken  of 
as  the  “religious  and  courageous 
divine,”  read  the  services  morning  and 
evening,  preached  twice  every  Sunday, 
and  celebrated  the  holy  communion 
at  intervals  of  three  months. 

After  a while  the  settlers  busied 
themselves  in  constructing  a regular 
church.  It  was  not  an  imposing 
structure,  since  the  chronicle  describes 
it  as  a “log  building  covered  with  rafts, 
sedge  and  dirt,”  but  soon  they  did 
better.  When  Lord  Delaware  came  in 
1610  he  found  at  Jamestown  a church 
sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-four  broad, 
the  first  permanent  religions  edifice 
erected  by  Englishmen  in  North 
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America.  The  pews  and  chancel 
were  of  cedar,  the  communion  table  of 
black  walnut.  There  was  a baptismal 
font  and  a lofty  pulpit,  ‘‘and  at  the 
west  end  were  hung  two  bells.'" 

Lord  Delaware  set  the  style  by  go- 
ino^  in  full  dress 'to  the  church  at  the 
ringing  of  the  bells,  attended  by  the 
lieutenant-general,  the  admiral,  vice- 
admiral,  master  of  the  horse,  and  the 
rest  of  his  council,  with  a guard  of 
fifty  halberd  bearers  in  red  cloaks, 
marching  behind  him.  He  sat  in  the 
choir  in  a green  velvet  chair  and  had 
a velvet  cushion  to  kneel  upon,  while 
the  council  were  ranged  in  state  on  his 
right  and  left,  and  when  the  services 
were  over,  the  governor  and  his  attend- 
ants all  returned  with  the  same  cere- 
mony to  their  quarters.  Lord  Dela- 
ware did  not  remain  long  in  Virginia 
and  when  he  left  much  of  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  attending  church 
disappeared,  although  the  church  still 
remained  “the  state  church,”  and 
much  intolerance  was  manifested  by 
its  adherents. 

At  the  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  1623-4,  which  session  was 
“concluded  March  5,  1623-4,”  much 
attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of 
the  church,  and  several  acts  were 
passed  relating  to  the  same. 

ist  Act  was  that  there  shall  be  on 
every  plantation  where  the  people 
used  to  meete  for  the  worship  of 
God,  a house  or  roome  sequestered 
for  thatpurpose  and  not  to  be  for 
any  temporal  use  whatsoever,  and 
a place  empaled  in,  sequestered 


only  to  the  buryal  of  the  dead. 

2d  Act.  That  whosoever  shall  ab- 
sent himself  from  divine  service  with- 
out an  allowable  excuse,  shall  forfeite 
a pound  of  tobacco,  and  he  that  ab- 
senteth  himself  a month  shall  forfeite 
50  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

3d  Act.  That  there  be  an  uniform- 
ity in  our  church  as  neere  as  may  be 
to  the  canons  in  England,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  circumstance,  and  that  all 
persons  yield  readie  obedience  unto 
them,  under  paine  of  censure. 

4th  Act.  That  the  2 2d  of  March  be 
}marly  solemnized  as  holiday,  and  all 
other  holidays  (except  when  they  fall 
together)  betwixt  the  feast  of  the  an- 
nuntiation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  iMichael,  the  Archangell,  then  only 
the  first  to  be  observed  by  reason  of 
our  necessities. 

5th  Act.  That  no  minister  be  absent 
from  the  church  above  two  months  in 
all  the  yeare,  upon  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ing half  his  means,  and  whosoever 
shall  be  absent  above  foure  months  in 
the  year  shall  forfeit  his  whole  means 
and  cure. 

6th  Act.  That  whosoever  shall  dis- 
parage a minister,  without  bringing 
sufficient  proof  to  justify  his  reports, 
whereby  the  minds  of  his  parishioners 
may  be  alienated  from  him,  and  his 
ministry  prove  the  less  effectual  by 
their  prejudication,  shall  not  only  pay 
500  lbs.  weight  of  tobacco,  but  also 
ask  the  minister  so  wronged,  forgive- 
ness publickly  in  the  congregation. 

7th  Act.  That  no  man  dispose  of 
his  tobacco  before  the  minister  be 
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satisfied,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  dou- 
ble his  part  of  the  minister’s  means, 
and  one  man  of  every  plantation  to 
collect  his  means  out  of  the  first  and 
best  tobacco  and  corn. 

8th  Act  That  proclamations  for 
swearing-  and  drunkenness  sett  out  by 
the  governor  and  counsell  are  con- 
firmed by  the  general  assembly ; and 
it  is  further  ordered,  that  the  church- 
wardens shall  be  sworn e to  present 
them  to  the  commanders  of  every 
plantation,  and  that  the  forfeitures 
shall  be  collected  by  them,  to  be  for 
publique  uses. 

Hening,  in  referring  to  the  above 
acts  of  the  general  assembly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  church,  says  ‘‘that  the 
IMSS.  from  which  these  acts  were 
printed  are  now  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress at  Washington,”  and  that  this 
manuscript  is  endorsed  as  follows  : 
“ This  was  found  among  the  manu- 
script  papers  of  Sir  John  Randolph, 
and  by  the  Hon.  Peyton  Randolph, 
Esq.,  his  son,  was  given  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.”  i Hening,  p.  120. 

The  council  and  burgesses  smoked 
and  legislated  under  divine  guidance, 
and  among  the  records  of  Feb. , . 63 1-2 
(7  Charles  i)  we  find  that  “it  was 
ORDERED  that  all  the  counsell  and  bur- 
gesses of  the  assembly  shall  in  the 
morninge  be  present  at  divine  service 
in  the  roome  where  they  all  sit,  at  the 
third  beating  of  the  drum  an  hower 
after  sunrise,  upon  the  penaltie  of  one 
shillinge  to  the  benefit  of  the  marshall 
of  James  City,  and  yf  any  shall  absent 
himselfe  frorn  the  Assembly,  to  pay 


2s.  yd.  to  the  same  use  ; and  yf  any 
shall  neglect,  to  be  fined  by  the  whole 
bodie  of  the  Assembly.”  i Hening, 
p.  162. 

In  this  year  of  1631-2,  being  the  7th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ist, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a general 
revision  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  the 
church  and  the  ministers  thereof, 
among  which  we  find  that  on  “the 
24th  day  of  February  was  enacted  the 
followinge  orders  for  the  mynisters  : ” 

1.  //  IS  o'^dered,  that  theire  bee  a 
uniformitie  throughout  this  colony, 
both  in  substance  and  circumstance, 
to  the  canons  and  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  neere  as  may 
bee,  and  that  every  person  yeald 
readie  obedience  unto  them  uppon 
penaltie  of  the  paynes  and  forfeitures 
in  that  case  appoynted. 

2.  That  the  statutes  for  comminge 
to  church  every  Sunday  and  holydays 
bee  duly  executed.  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  church  wardens  doe  levy  one 
shilling  for  every  tyme  of  any  person’s 
absence  from  the  church,  havinge  no 
lawfull  or  reasonable  excuse  to  bee 
absent.  And  for  due  execution  hereof 
the  governor  and  councell,  together 
with  the  burgisses  of  this  grand  as- 
sembly, doe  in  God’s  name  earnestlie 
require  and  chardge  all  commanders, 
captaynes  and  church-wardens,  that 
they  shall  endeavour  themselves  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  knowledge  that 
the  due  and  true  execution  hereof  may 
be  done  and  had  through  this  colony, 
as  they  will  answere  before  God  for 
such  evills  and  plagues  wherewith 
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Almighty  God  may  justlie  punish  his 
people  for  neglecting  this  good  and 
wholesome  la  we. 

3.  It  is  ordered,  that  as  many  of 
the  m}misters  as  convenientlie  may, 
and  one  of  the  church-wardens  at 
least,  of  every  parish,  be  present 
yearlie  at  midsomer  quarter  cort, 
holden  on  the  first  day  of  June,  and 
theire  to  make  presentments  uppon 
oath,  togeather  with  a register  of  all 
burialls,  christenings  and  marriages, 
as  likewise  their  accounts  of  all  levyes, 
collections  and  disbursements  as  have 
beene  or  fallen  out  in  their  tymes  con- 
cerninge  the  church  affayres.  And 
further,  that  they  choose  church  war- 
dens at  the  feast  of  Easter  yearlie. 

:^c  if.  if  if  ^ 

5.  Noe  man  shall  disparage  a myn- 
ister,  whereby  the  mynds  of  his  par- 
ishioners may  be  alienated  from  him 
and  his  mynistrie  prove  less  effectuall, 
upon  payne  of  severe  censure  of  the 
governor  and  conn  cell. 

6.  No  mynister  shall  celebrate  mat- 
trimony  betweene  any  person  without 
a facultie  or  lycense  granted  b}^  the 
goAmrnor,  except  the  baynes  of  matri- 
mony have  been  first  published  three 
several  Sundays  and  holy  days  in  the 
time  of  devyne  service  in  the  parish 
churches,  where  the  sayd  persons 
dwell,  according  to  the  booke  of  com- 
mon prayer  ; neither  shall  any  myn- 
ister, under  any  pretense  whatsoever, 
joyne  any  persons  soe  licensed  in  mar- 
riage at  any  unseasonable  tymes,  but 
only  between  the  howers  of  eight  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoone,  nor  when 


banes  are  thrice  asked,  and  no  lycense 
in  that  respect  necessarie,  before  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  parties  to 
be  married,  being  under  the  age  of 
tAA^enty  and  one  yeap,  shall  either 
personally  or  by  sufficient  testimony 
signifie  unto  him  their  consents  given  ’ 
to  the  said  marriage. 

7.  EA^ery  mynister  in  this  colony, 
having  cure  of  soules,  shall  preach 
one  sermon  eA'ery  Sunday  in  the  yeare, 
haAung  no  laAvful  impediment,  and  if 
the  mynisters  shall  neglect  their 
charge  by  unnecessarie  absence  or 
otherwise,  the  church-Avardens  are  to 
present  it.  But  because  in  this  colony 
the  places  of  their  cure  are  in  many 
places  far  distant,  it  is  thought  hit, 
that  the  mynisters  doe  soe  diAude 
theire  turnes  as  by  jo  Amt  agreement 
of  the  parishioners  they  should  be 
desidered. 

8.  It  is  also  thought  fitt.  That  upon 
eAmry  Sunday  the  mynister  shall  have 
halfe  an  houer  or  more  before  eA'eninge 
prayer,  examine,  catechise,  and  in- 
struct the  youth  and  ignorant  persons 
of  his  parish,  in  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  articles  of  the  beliefe  and 
in  the  Eord's  prayer ; and  shall  dili- 
gentlie  heere,  instruct  and  teach  them 
the  catechism e,  set  forth  in  the  booke 
of  common  prayer,  and  all  fathers, 
mothers,  maysters  and  mistrisses  shall 
cause  their  children,  servants  or  ap- 
prentises  Avhich  have  not  learned  the 
catechism  to  come  to  the  church  at  the 
tyme  appoynted,  obedientlie  to  heare, 
and  to  be  ordered  by  the  mynister  un- 
till they  have  learned  the  same;  and 
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if  any  of  the  sayd  fathers,  mothers, 
maysters  and  mistrisses,  children, 
servants  or  apprentises,  shall  neg-lect 
theire  duties  as  the  one  sorte  in  not 
causinge  them  to  come  and  the  other 
in  refusinge  to  learn  as  aforesayd,  they 
shall  be  censured  by  the  corts  in  those 
places  holden.  And  this  act  to  take 
beginninge  at  Easter  next. 

9.  When  any  person  is  dangerous- 
lie  sicke  in  any  parish,  the  mynister 
haveinge  knowledge  thereof  shall  re- 
sort unto  him  or  her  to  instruct  and 
comfort  them  in  their  distresse. 

10.  In  every  parish  church  within 
this  coloii)^  shall  be  kept  by  the  myn- 
ister a booke  wherein  shall  be  written 
the  day  and  year  of  every  christen- 
inge,  weddinge  and  buriall. 

11.  Mynisters  shall  not  give  them- 
selves to  excesse  in  drinkinge,  or  riott, 
spendinge  theire  tyme  idellye  by  day 
or  night,  playing  at  dice,  cards,  or  any 
other  unlawfull  game  ; but  at  all  tymes 
convenient  they  shall  heare  or  reade 
somewhat  of  the  holy  scriptures,  or 
shall  occupie  themselves  with  some 
other  honest  study  or  exercise,  always 
doing  the  thinges  which  shall  apper- 
teyne  to  honesty,  and  endeavour  to 
profitt  the  Church  of  God,  alwayes 
haveinge  in  mynd  that  they  ought  to 
excell  all  others  in  privitie  of  life,  and 
should  be  examples  to  the  people  to 
live  well  and  christainlie. 

12.  In  every  parish  church  where 
sacraments  are  to  be  admynistered 
within  this  colony,  the  holi  com- 
munion shall  be  admynistered  by  the 
mynister  thrice  in  the  yeare,  where- 


of the  feast  of  Easter  to  be  one. 

13.  All  preachingue,  admynister- 
inge  of  the  communion  and  marriages 
shall  be  done  in  the  church,  except  in 
case  of  necessitie. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  tithes 
of  calves,  kids  and  pigs,  and  '‘an  al- 
lowance of  10  lb.  of  tobacco  and  a 
bushel  of  come,  for  the  better  sub- 
sistence and  encouragement  of  the 
mynistrie.” 

The  tobacco  was  to  be  brought  to  a 
place  appointed  by  the  church  ward- 
ens, "on  the  25th  of  October,  if  it  be 
not  on  Sunday  and  then  in  such  case 
on  the  day  followinge, ” and  “the 
dutie  of  a bushel  of  come  to  be 
brought  in  upon  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber.'’ 

Provision  was  also  made  for  supply- 
ing "all  such  places  where  any 
churches  are  wantinge  or  decayed,” 
and  in  such  case  "the  inhabitants 
shall  be  tyed  to  contribute  towards 
the  buildinge  of  a church  or  repayr- 
inge  any  decayed  church,  etc.”  i 
Hening,  pp.  155  to  161. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  people,  or 
rather  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people  for  the  first  half  century  of  the 
settlement  of  the  plantation,  seemed  to 
be  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  passing 
laws  relating  to  the  church  and  to 
tobacco,  and  more  statutes  were  passed 
in  relation  to  them  than  all  other  mat- 
ters. 

Among  the  statutes  of  1631,  also,  we 
find  that  it  was  provided  that  “ all 
men  that  are  fittinge  to  beare  arms 
shall  bring  their  pieces  to  the  church 
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iippon  payne  of  every  offense  iff  the 
mayster  allow  not  thereof  to  pay  2 lb. 
of  tobacco,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
church  wardens,  who  shall  levy  it  by 
distresse  and  the  servants  to  be  pun- 
ished.” 

Again  in  1642,  see  i Hening’s  Stat- 
utes, p.  263,  it  was  provided,  “That 
masters  of  every  family  shall  bring 
with  them  to  church  on  Sundays  one 
fixed  and  serviceable  gun,  with  suffi- 
cient powder  and  shott,  upon  penalty 
of  ten  pound  of  tobacco  for  every 
master  of  a family  so  offending,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  church-wardens, 
who  shall  leavy  it  by  distresse,  and 
servants  being  commanded,  and  yet 
omitting,  shall  receive  twenty  lashes 
on  his  or  theire  bare  shoulders  by  or- 
der from  the  County  Courts  where  he 
or  they  shall  live.” 

In  1655-6,  in  the  6th  of  Common- 
wealth, it  was  enacted  that,  “Where- 
as, there  are  many  places  destitute  of 
ministers  and  like  still  to  continue  soe, 
the  people  content  not  pa}dnge  their 
accustomed  dues,  which  makes  them 
negligent  to  procure  those  which 
should  teach  and  instruct  them  soe  by 
this  improvident  saveing,  they  loose 
the  greatest  benefit  and  comfort  a 
Christain  can  have,  by  heareing  the 
word  and  use  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ments. 

Wherefore  be  it  enacted  that  the  pres- 
ent assembly.  That  all  countys  not 
yet  laid  out  into  parishes  shall  be  di- 
vided into  parishes,  the  next  County 
Court  after  publication  hereof  and 
that  all  tithable  persons  in  every  par- 


ish within  this  collony,  respectively, 
in  the  vacancy  of  their  minister  pay 
15  lb.  of  tobacco  per  poll  yearly,  and 
that  tobacco  to  be  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
severall  counties,  to  be  by  them  dis- 
posed of  in  the  first  place  for  the  build- 
ing of  a parish  church  and  afterwards 
the  surplusage  thereof  (if  any  be)  to  go 
towards  the  purchasing  of  a gleab  and 
stock  for  the  next  minister  that  shall 
be  settled  there.  Provided,  That  the 
vestrys  of  the  severall  parishes  be  re- 
sonsible  for  the  said  tobacco  so 
leavied.  i Hening's  Statutes,  pp.  399- 
400. 

Provision  was  made  by  law  for  the 
selection  of  a vestry  and  their  powers 
defined.  Register  books  were  to  be 
kept  of  all  christenings,,  burials  and 
marriages,  ministers  only  could  “ cele- 
brate marriages  and  not  without  ly- 
cense  as  formerly  or  theire  publication 
of  banes  upon  three  several  dayes,” 
and  if  they  do  without  compliance, 
shall  be  “fined  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco  to  ease  the  leavye  of  that 
country ; no  lycense  to  be  granted 
without  certificate  under  the  hands  of 
the  parents,  masters  or  guardians  of 
the  parties  to  be  married.”  i Plening, 
433- 

THE  INTOLERANCE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Virginia  was  settled  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  from 
the  very  earliest  period  in  her  history 
it  was  provided  that  the  whole  colony 
should  conform,  “ both  in  cannons  and 
constitution  to  the  Church  of  England, 
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as  near  as  may  be.”  As  early  as  1632 
it  was  provided  by  law  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort  at  Point  Comfort 
should,  on  the  arrival  of  every  ship,  go 
on  board  and  take  a list  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  should  “administer  to  them 
the  oath  of  supremacy  and  allegiance, 
which,  if  any  shall  refuse  to  take,  he 
shall  commit  him  to  imprisonment.” 

The  first  pages  of  the  statute  book  of 
Virginia,  the  first  act  of  each  of  the 
early  sessions  of  her  legislature,  and 
every  revisal  of  her  laws,  prior  to  the 
American  Revolution,  are  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  church  gov- 
ernment ; not  that  religion  which  every 
man  might  think  proper  to  profess,  or 
that  liberal  system  which  permitted 
every  individual  to  worship  his  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience  ; but  the  religion  of  the 
Church  was  the  religion  of  the  ruling 
party  in  the  State,  and  none  other  was 
tolerated.  From  the  settlement  of  the 
colony  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Common- 
wealth thereupon,  a uniformity  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  strictly  enjoined.  All 
non-conformists  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  colony,  with  all  conveni- 
ence ; popish  recusants  were  disabled 
from  holding  any  office,  and  their 
priests  not  suffered  to  remain  more 
than  five  days  in  the  country. 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church  were  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  parishioners,  but  no  sooner 
did  the  Quakers,  who  had  fled  from  the 
persecutions  in  England,  arrive  on  the 


shores  of  Virginia,  than  they  were  met 
by  the  terrors  of  an  act  for  suppress- 
ing them.”  iMasters  of  vessels  were 
subjected  to  a penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  for  each  Quaker 
brought  into  the  colony  ; all  Quakers 
were  imprisoned  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,  till  they  found  sufficient  security 
to  depart  the  colony ; for  returning 
they  were  directed  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  contemners  of  the  laws  and 
magistracy,  and  punished  accordingly; 
and  if  they  should  come  in  a third  time 
they  were  to  be  prosecuted  as  felons. 
All  persons  were  prohibited,'  under  the 
penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds,  from 
entertaining  them  or  permitting  their 
assemblies  in  or  near  their  houses,  and 
no  person  was  permitted  to  dispose  of 
or  publish  any  books  or  pamphlets 
containing  the  tenets  of  their  religion. 

PURITANS,  BAPTISTS,  PAPISTS, 

Presbyterians  and  dissenters  were  all 
utterly  abhorred  and  not  allowed  to  re- 
side in  the  colony,  except  under  sur- 
veillance, and  were  liable  to  arrest, 
imprisonment  and  banishment  at  any 
time.  In  1643,  as  it  appears,  a statute 
was  passed  “for  the  preservation  of 
the  purity  of  doctrine  and  unity  of  the 
church,”  in  and  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  “all  ministers  whatsoever, 
which  shall  reside  in  the  colony,  are  to 
be  conformable  to  the  orders  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  laws  therein  established,  and 
not  otherwise  to  be  admitted  to  teach 
or  preach  publicly  or  privately ; and 
that  the  governor  and  council  do  take 
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care  that  all  non-conformists,  upon  no- 
tice to  them,  shall  be  compelled  to  de- 
part out  of  the  colony  with  all  conveni- 
ence.'’’ 

In  1705  the  house  of  burgesses  de- 
clared that  ‘ ‘ if  any  person  brought  up  in 
the  Christian  religion,  shall  be  writing, 
printing,  teaching  or  advised  speak- 
ing, deny  the  being  of  a God  or  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  shall  assert  or  main- 
tain that  there  are  more  Gods  than  one, 
or  shall  deny  the  Christian  religion  to 
be  true  or  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
old  and  new  testament  to  be  divine 
authority,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
be  disabled  to  hold  any  office  or  em- 
ployment, ecclesiastical,  civil  or  mili- 
tary. 

And  if  on  a second  time  they  be 
tried  and  convicted  they  shall  be  out- 
lawed, and  shall  not  be  able  to  sue  for 
their  rights  in  any  court,  or  be  guard- 
ians or  executors,  or  execute  any  deeds 
or  make  any  wills,  and  shall  suffer 
three  years’  imprisonment  without  bail 
or  mainprize.” 

To  trace  the  system  of  intolerance 
and  persecution  which  was  pursued 
toward  all  persons  who  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
“established  church,’’ during  the  first 
century  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia, 
would  require  a volume.  ]\Ien  began 
to  doubt  that  all  of  the  piety  and 
Christian  graces  belonged  to  the  es- 
tablished church,  and  in  1768  three 
preachers  of  a new  church  were  ar- 
rested by  the  sheriff  of  Spotsylvania 
and  thrown  into  prison.  They  were 
offered  their  liberty  if  they  would  dis- 


continue their  preaching,  but  they  re- 
fused. They  went  to  jail  singing, 
“ Broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  death.  ’’ 
They  harangued  the  multitude 
through  the  grates  of  their  windows. 

When  they  were  arraigned  for 
'‘preaching  the  gospel  contrary  to 
law,”  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  ridden 
fifty  miles  to  witness  the  trial,  sud- 
denly rose  and  exclaimed : 

" May  it  please  your  worships,  what 
did  I hear  read } Did  I hear  an  ex- 
pression that  these  men,  whom  your 
worships  are  about  to  try  for  misde- 
meanor, are  charged  with  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God 

This  inquiry  sounded  like  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and 
moved  all  who  heard  it.  “ The  State 
prosecutor  turned  pale  with  agitation, 
and  the  court  was  struck  dumb.” 

It  was  the  death  knell  of  religious 
intolerence  and  persecution  in  Virginia, 
and  led  to  the  great  struggle  for  re- 
ligious freedom  which  overthrew  the 
established  church  and  all  of  its  sur- 
roundings. The  collection  of  tithes 
could  not  be  enforced. 

Her  Glebe  lands  were  sold  and  each 
religious  denomination  reduced  to  the 
level  of  common  earth. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY 

In  October,  1748,  22  George  II,  in 
an  act  entitled  “An  act  directing  the 
method  of  trial  of  criminals  for  capital 
offenses  and  for  no  other  purpose 
therein  mentioned,’’  it  was  provided  in 
the  IX  section:  “That  whereby  any 

act  of  parliament  of  England,  made  be- 
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fore  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
late  King  James  the  First,  the  benefit 
of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  any  of- 
fense, the  same  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  like  offense  com- 
mitted in  this  colony ; in  respect  to 
principals  and  accessories  standing 
mute  or  challenging  a greater  number 
of  the  jury  than  the  law  allows  ; and 
that  where  a man  convicted  of  felony 
may  demand  the  benefit  of  his  clergy, 
if  a woman  be  convicted  of  the  same, 
or  the  like  offense,  upon  her  prayer  to 
have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  judgment 
of  death  shall  not  be  given  against  her, 
upon  such  conviction,  nor  execution 
awarded  upon  any  outlawry  for  such 
offense,  but  she  shall  suffer  the  same 
punishment  as  a man  should  suffer, 
that  has  the  benefit  of  clergy  allowed 
him  in  the  like  case. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1789,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy  was  revised,  and 
it  was  provided  that,  “a  female  shall 
in  all  cases  receive  the  same  judgment, 
and  stand  in  the  same  condition  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  as 
a male.”  13  Hening’s  Stats,  pp.  30,  31, 

32. 

In  May,  1732,  5th  and  6th  year  of 
George  II,  an  act  was  passed,  giving 
the  benefit  of  clergy  to  women  as  well 
as  men,  and  “ if  any  person  be  con- 
victed of  a felony,  for  which  he  ought 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  and 
shall  pray  to  have  the  benefit  of  this 
act,  he  shall  not  be  required  to  read, 
but  without  any  reading  shall  be  al- 
lowed, taken  and  reputed  to  be  pun- 


ished as  a clerk  convict ; which  shall 
be  as  effectual,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, and  as  advantageous  to  him,  as 
if  he  had  read  as  a clerk  ; any  other 
law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  hereof,  in 
any  wise,  notwithstanding.” 

This  matter  seems  to  have  particu- 
larly engaged  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  for  we  find  in  13  Hen- 
ing's  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  306,  An  act 
conferring  the  benefit  of  clergy,  as 
follows  : 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  and  declared  by 
the  general  assembly,  That  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
principals  in  the  first  degree  ; firstly, 
in  murder  ; secondly,  or  in  burglary  ; 
thirdly,  or  in  arson  at  common  law  ; 
fourthly,  or  for  the  willful  burning  of 
any  court  house,  or  county  or  public 
prison,  or  of  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
any  court  within  this  commonwealth  ; 
fifthly,  or  for  the  felonious  taking  of 
any  goods  or  chattels  out  of  any 
church,  chapel  or  meeting  house  be- 
longing thereto  ; sixthly,  or  for  the 
robbing  of  any  person  or  persons  in 
their  dwelling  houses  or  dwelling  place, 
the  owner  or  dweller  in  the  same 
house  or  dwelling  place,  his  wife,  his 
children,  or  servants,  then  being  within 
and  put  in  fear  and  dread  by  the 
same  ; seventhly,  or  for  the  robbing  of 
any  person  or  persons  in  or  near  about 
any  highway ; eighthly,  or  for  the 
felonious  stealing  of  any  horse,  geld- 
ing or  mare ; ninthly,  or  for  the  feloni- 
ous breaking  in  of  any  dwelling  house 
by  day,  and  taking  away  of  any  goods 
or  chattels,  being  in  any  dwelling 
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house,  the  owner  or  any  person  being 
therein  and  put  in  fear. 

Sec.  II.  The  benefit  of  clergy  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  principals  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  in  any  of  the  cases  above . 
mentioned. 

Sec.  III.  It  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
accessories  before  the  fact ; firstly,  in 
murder ; secondly,  or  burglary  ; 
thirdly,  or  arson  at  common  law  ; 
fourthly,  or  for  the  wilful  burning  of 
any  court  house  or  county  or  public 
prison,  or  of  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
any  court  within  the  commonwealth  ; 
fifthly,  or  for  the  robbing  of  any  per- 
son or  persons  in  their  dwelling  houses 
or  dwelling  places,  the  owner  or 
dweller  in  the  same  dwelling  house  or 
dwelling  place,  his  wife,  his  children, 
or  servants  then  being  within  and  put 
in  fear  and  dread  by  the  same  ; sixthly, 
or  for  the  robbing  of  any  person  or 
persons  in  or  near  about  any  highway. 

Sec.  IV.  It  shall  be  allowed  to  prin- 
cipals and  accessories  in  all  offenses 
which  would  otherwise  be  without 
clergy,  whether  the  same  be  newly 
created  by  any  act  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, or  exist  under  the  common 
law,  unless  it  be  taken  awa}^  by  the  ex- 
press words  of  some  act  of  assembly. 

Sec.  V.  It  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
any  person  more  than  once,  except  in 
the  following  case,  that  is  to  say, 
whensoever  any  person  shall  have 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  such 
admission  shall  not  operate  as  a par- 
don or  discharge  for  other  offenses  of 
a clerg3'-able  nature,  committed  by  him 
before  that  admission  to  the  benefit  of 


clergy,  but  he  shall  be  again  allowed 
the  benefit  of  clergy  for  every  other  of- 
fense of  a clergyable  nature  com- 
mitted by  him  before  that  admission 
to  the  benefit  of  the  clergv,  and  shall 
be  burned  in  the  hand  for  every  such 
offense. 

Sec.  VI.  But  if  any  person  who 
shall  have  been  once  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  clerg)^,  shall  before  that  ad- 
mission have  committed  any  offense, 
in  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  not 
allowed  by  law,  or  shall  after  that  ad- 
mission, commit  any  offense  in  which 
the  benefit  of  clergy  is  even  allowed  by 
law,,  he  shall  suffer  death  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Sec.  VII.  A female  shall  in  all  cases 
receive  the  same  judgment  and  stand 
in  the  same  condition  with  respect  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  as  a male. 

Sec.  Vni.  A slave  shall  in  all  cases 
receive  the  same  judgment  and  stand 
in  the  same  condition  with  respect  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  as  a free  negro  or 
mulatto. 

Sec.  IX.  Nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  take  away 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  from  any  of- 
fense, in  which  it  is  not  allowed  by 
any  act  of  the  general  assembly,  or  to 
allow  it  in  any  offense,  from  which  it 
is  ]iow  expressly  taken  away  by  any 
act  of  the  general  assembly. 

The  original  colonial  polity  of  Vir- 
einia  had  been,  savs  Rives  in  his 
Biography  of  Madison,  founded  in  that 
mistaken  connection  of  church  and 
State,  which  was  then  the  universal 
practice  of  all  nations  and  of  all  religi- 
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ous  parties.  Even  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  who  came  to  America  to  es- 
cape religious  persecution  in  the 
mother  country,  were  no  sooner  estab- 
lished in  their  new  abode  than  they  fell 
into  the  same  abuse,  and  set  example 
of  fierce  intolerance  against  all  other 
sects  than  their  own. 

If  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
established  and  general  religion  in  all 
the  northern  colonies,  as  it  has  been 
among  "us  here,  and  uninterrupted 
harmony  throughout  the  continent,  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  slavery  and  subjec- 
tion might  and  would  Imve  been  grad- 
ually insinuated  among  us.  Union  of 
religious  sentiment  begets  a surprising 
confidence,  and  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments tend  to  great  ignorance  and 
corruption,  all  of  which  facilitate  the 
execution  of  mischievous  projects. 

James  Madison  was,  at  that  time,  a 
young  man  ; but  his  soul  reAmlted  at 
the  idea  of  persecuting  his  fellow  men 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions. 
In  a letter  to  his  friend  Bradford,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  formed  at  Nassau  Hall,  and  with 
whom  he  had  spent  several  weeks 
some  months  before,  he  wrote  under 
date  of  January  24,  1774:  “1  want 
again  to  breathe  your  free  air.  I ex- 
pect it  will  amend  my  .constitution 
and  confirm  miy  principles.  . I have 
indeed  as  good  an  atmosphere  at  home 
as  the  climate  will  allow,  but  have 
nothing  to  brag  of  as  to  the  state  and 
liberty  of  the  country. 

“"Povery  and  luxury  prevail  among 
all  sorts  ; pride,  ignorance  and  knavery 


among  the  priesthood,  and  vice  and 
wickedness  among  the  laity.  This  is 
bad  enough  ; but  it  is  not  the  worst  I 
have  to  tell  you.  That  diabolical  hell- 
conceived  principle  of  persecution 
rages  among  some  ; and  to  their  eter- 
nal infamy,  the  clergy  can  furnish 
their  quota  of  imps  for  such  purposes. 
.There  are,  at  this  time,  in  the  adjacent 
country,  not  less  than  five  or  six  well- 
meaning  men  in  close  jail  for  publish- 
ing their  religious  sentiments,  which, 
in  the  main,  are  very  orthodox. 

“I  have  neither  patience  to  hear, 
talk  or  think  of  anything  relative  to 
this  matter ; for  I have  sqabbled  and 
scolded,  abused  and  ridiculed  so  long 
about  it  to  little  purpose  that  I am 
without  common  patience.  So  I must 
beg  you  to  pity  me,  and  pray  for  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all.” 

That  there  were  some  honorable 
exceptions  to  the  character  given  by 
him  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church,  there  can  be  no  ground  to 
doubt  from  the  contemporary  accounts 
which  have  reached  us ; and  that  the 
laity  were  not  universally,  or,  we 
would  fain  believe,  generally  infected 
with  the  malignant  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion described  by  him,  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  noble  and 
Catholic  public  letter  of  President 
Blair,  son  of  the  commissary,  written 
only  five  or  six  years  before  this  period, 
while  he  was  the  acting  governor  of 
the  colony,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  laity,  two  years  only  after 
the  date  of  Mr.  Madison’s  letter,  as 
members  of  the  legislature,  concurred 
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in  the  repeal  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
establishment  was  sustained  ; p.  47.  It 
was  not  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  principles  or  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  it  existed  in 
this  country,  which  he  deemed  intrin- 
sically deliterious  to  the  public  liberty, 
but  it  was,  as  the  context  shows,  “the 
union  of  religious  sentiment  ” enforced 
by  law,  which  the  general  establish- 
ment of  that  or  any  other  church  in 
all  the  colonies  would  have  produced, 
that  he  deprecated  as  dangerous  to 
liberty.  The  unfettered  and  spontane- 
ous diversity  of  opinions,  of  sects,  of 
parties,  of  interests,  in  both  politics 
and  religion,  he  held  to  be  the  only 
practical  security  for  the  equal  liberty 
of  all,  by  the  mutual  vigilance  and  in- 
spection they  would  exercise  over  each 
other,  and  the  mutual  forbearance  they 
would  finally  learn  to  practice  from 
an  experience  of  that  securit}e 

That  there  was  nothing  in  the  Church 
of  England,  as  it  existed  in  the  coun- 
try, essent  lly  hostile  to  public  liberty, 
the  history  of  the, colony,  where  it  was 
first  established  and  most  widely 
spread  its  roots,  satisfactorily  proves. 
Virginia  was,  in  an  especial  manner, 
the  nursery  of  freedom  in  the  New 
World.  By  the  exercise  of  a bold 
initiative,  she  early  established  a rep- 
resentative assembly  of  her  own,  and, 
through  that  assembly,  proclaimed  the 
great  constitutional  principle  of  im- 
munity from  taxation,  except  by  her 
own  consent.  During  the  period  of 
the  intestine  trouble  in  the  northern 
country,  she  virtually  assumed  and 


exercised  all  the  powers  of  independ- 
ent self-government.  She  set  the  ex- 
ample of  an  appeal  to  arms  in  vindi- 
cation of  her  rights  a century  before 
the  final  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence ; and  in  every  stage  of  that 
great  struggle,  she  was  certainly  be- 
hind none  of  her  sister  colonies  in  the 
energy  and  boldness  with  which  she 
sustained  the  common  cause.  It  can- 
not be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Church 
of  England,  as  it  existed  in  .Virginia, 
had  extinguished  or  even  depressed 
the  spirit  of  liberty.” 

In  1783,  after  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  closed,  the  question  of  main- 
taining the  State  Church  became  the 
great  absorbing  question.  Bancroft 
says;  “That  the  inherent  perverse- 
ness of  a religious  establishment,  of 
which  a king  residing  in  another  part 
of  the  world  and  enforcing  hostile 
political  interests  was  the  head,  showed 
itself  in  Virginia.  The  majority  of 
the  legislators  were  still  church  men, 
but  gradualh?^  a decided  majority  of 
the  people  had  become  dissenters,  of 
whom  the  foremost  were  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians. 

When  the  struggleTor  independence 
was  ended,  of  ninety-one  clergymen 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Virginia, 
twenty-eight  only  remained.  One- 
fourth  of  the  parishes  had  became  ex- 
tinct. 

Churchmen  began  to  fear  the  en- 
feeblement  of  religion  from  its  want  of 
compulsory  support  and  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  fanaticism  among  dissenters. 

These  last  had  made  their  way,  not 
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only  Avithout  aid  from  the  State,  but 
under  the  burden  of  supporting  a 
church  which  rvas  not  their  orrm.  The 
church  which  had  leaned  on  the  State 
was  alone  in  a decline.  The  system  of 
an  impartial  support  by  the  State  of 
all  branches  of  Christians  was  revived 
by  members  of  “the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,”  as  it  now  began  to  be 
called.  Their  petitions,  favored  by 
Patrick  Henry,  Harrison,  then  gover- 
nor; Pendleton,  the  chancellor  ; Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  and  miany  others  of 
the  foremost  men,  alleged  a decay  of 
public  morals  ; and  the  remedy  asked 
for  was  a general  assessment  analog- 
ous to  the  clause  in  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  Avhich  enjoined  upon 
its  towns  “the  maintenance  of  public 
Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion 
and  morality.”  The  Presbyterians  at 
first  Avere  divided.  Their  clergy,  eAmn 
Avhile  they  held  that  human  legisla. 
tion  should  concern  human  affairs 
alone,  that  conscience  and  religious 
Avorship  lie  beyond  its  reach,  accepted 
the  measure,  provided  it  should  re- 
spect CAmry  human  belief,  eAmn  “ of  the 
Mussulman  and  the  Gentoo.  ” 

The  Presbyterian  laity,  accustomed 
to  support  their  OAvn  ministry,  chose 
rather  to  continue  to  do  so.  Of  the 
Baptists,  alike  ministers  and  people, 
rejected  any  alliance  with  the  State. 
Early  in  the  autumnal  session  of  the 
legislature,  Patrick  proposed  a resolu- 
tion for  a legal  provision  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Christian  religion. 

o 

In  the  absence  of  Jefferson,  the  op- 


ponents of  the  measure  Avere  led  by 
Madison,  AA^hom  Witherspoon  had  im- 
bued Avith  theological  lore.  The 

assessment  bill,  he  said,  exceeds  the 
functions  of  ciAul  authority.  The 

question  has  been  stated  as  if  it  Avere, 
is  religion  necessary  } The  true  ques- 
tion is,  are  establishments  necessary 
for  religion } And  the  ansAver  is,  they 
corrupt  religion. 

In  the  event  of  a statute  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Christian  religion,  are  the 
courts  of  laAV  to  decide  Avhat  is  Chris- 
tianity } and  as  a consequence  to  decide 
what  is  orthodoxy  and  what  is  heresy. 
In  spite  of  all  arguments  a bill  was 
brought  in,  by  Avhich  it  Avas  provided 
for  a general  assessment  on  all  taxable 
property  for  the  support  of  teachers  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Each  person,  as  he  paid  his  tax,  was 
to  say  to  Avhich  society  he  dedicated  ; in 
case  he  refused  to  do  so,  his  payment 
AAms  to  be  applied  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  a country  school.  This 
bill  led  to  great  excitement,  and  in 
1786  a bill,  Avhich  had  been  drawn  up 
by  Jefferson,  Avas  passed,  in  and  by 
Avhich  it  Avas  expressly  declared  that 
“no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  any  religious  Avor- 
ship, place  or  ministry  Avhatsoever, 
nor  shall  suffer  on  account  of  his  relig- 
ious opinions  or  belief ; opinion  in 
matters  of  religion  shall  in  noAvise 
diminish,  enlarge  or  effect  civil  capac- 
ities. The  rights  hereby  asserted  are 
of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.” 

Thus,” says  Madison,  “in  Yirginiet 
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was  extino:uished  forever  the  ambi- 
tious  hope  of  making  laws  for  the 
human  mind.” 

The  principle  on  which  religious 
liberty  was  settled  in  Virginia  prevailed 
at  once  in  Maryland.  In  every  other 
American  State,  oppressive  statutes 
concerning  religion  fell  into  disuse  and 
were  gradually  repealed. 

This  statute  of  Virginia  was  trans- 
lated  into  French  and  into  Italian, 
and  was  widely  circulated  through 
Europe. 

CHRISTIAN  RENAISANCE. 

It  was  thought  by  those  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  who  had 
studied  its  history  during  the  i8th 
century,  that  it  would  at  least  be 
allowed  to  retain  its  name  if  not  its 
power  during  the  lyth  century.  But 
even  that  seems  doomed,  and  it  would 
seem,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  utter- 
ances of  some  of  its  most  learned  theol- 
ogists  in  the  recent  great  convocation 
in  our  midst,  that  they  would  expunge 
even  its  name,  and  grasp  that  of  the 
great  parent  church,  from  which  it  was 
severed  by  royal  prerogative  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

I'he  name  “The  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  America”  has  been  pro- 
nounced meaningless.  We  deny  it. 
It  has  as  much  significance  here  as  the 
English  church  or  “Church  of  Plng.land” 
has  in  England  with  this  exception  : 
In  England  it  is  the  Established  Church, 
while  here  it  appears  as  a high  and 
lofty  monument,  erected  to  religious 
freedom  and  as  marking  the  triumph 


of  civilization  over  papal  supremacy 
and  papal  abuses  in  England  and  in 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  marks  the  vicissitudes,  the  growth 
and  development  of  mankind  during  a 
period  that  is  spanned  by  five  centuries. 
It  came  to  this  country  as  the  heritage 
of  constitutional  government  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  liberalized 
and  enlightened  by  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

“The  preservation  of  that  heritage,” 
here  as  in  England,  “has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  combination  of  sturdy  inde- 
pendence, reverence  for  law  and  order, 
and  practical  common  sense,  which 
so  pre-eminently  distinguished  the 
English  people.  Actuated  by  this 
spirit,  they  have  been  enabled,  under 
the  guidance  of  some  wise  and  great 
sovereigns,  and  of  a long  line  of  illus- 
trious statesmen,  to  adapt  the  English 
constitution  to  . the  varying  needs  of 
successive  ages,  while  preserving  its 
fundamental  principles  intact.” 

The  exorbitant  claims  of  jurisdiction 
and  territorial  power  asserted  by  Hil- 
debrand and  his  successors,  together 
with  the  pecuniary  exactions  founded 
on  these  claims,  were  persistentl}", 
though  with  varying  degrees  of  firm- 
ness, resisted  by  the  English  kings  and 
people,  and  it  took  centuries  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  that  had  been  fastened 
upon  them. 

By  “ the  Great  Charter ’’the  church 
recovered  its  liberties  and  foreign,  su- 
perior and  monastic  orders  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  flow  of  money 
which  had  been  directed  for  ages 
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into  the  Roman  exchequer,  arrested. 

The  destruction  of  papal  power, 
emoluments  and  influence  in  England 
and  the  reduction  of  the  national 
church  to  due  subordination  of  the 
State  was  an  achievement  fit  to  be  com- 
memorated, and  it  was  so  commemor- 
ated in  the  name  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
which  is  the  synonym  of  the  English 
reformation.  It  stands  for  temporal 
and  spiritual  independence  from  the 
see  of  Rome. 

'‘The  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  ” of 
Chicago  would  obliterate  and  expunge 
the  name  of  “Protestant  Episcopal” 
as  meaningless,  and  would  “strip  it  of 
every  flourishing  branch  and  leaf,  and 
leave  it  a naked,  withered  and  dis- 
honored trunk.”  We  protest.  The 
history  of  that  church  joins  together 
the  two  great  ages  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. 

To  this  day  the  constitution,  the 
doctrines  and  the  services  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  retain  the 
visible  marks  of  the  compromise  from 
which  she  sprang.  Her  name  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  origin  and  when  that  is 
gone  all  is  gone. 

She  occupies  a middle  position  be- 
tween the  churches  at  Rome  and  Ge- 
neva. 

Her  doctrinal  confessions  and  dis- 
courses, composed  by  Protestants,  set 
forth  principles  of  theology  in  which 
Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found 
scarcely  a word  to  disapprove.  Her 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  derived 
from  the  ancient  Beviaiies  are  very 
generally  such  that  Cardinal  Fisher  or 


Cardinal  Pole  might  have  heartily 
joined  in  them. 

The  Church  of  Rome  held  that  epis- 
copacy was  of  divine  institution,  and 
that  certain  supernatural  graces  of  a 
high  order  had  been  transmitted  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  through  fifty 
generations,  from  the  eleven  who  re- 
ceived their  commission  on  the  Gali- 
lean mount  to  the  bishops  who  met  at 
Trent. 

A large  body  of  Protestants  on  the 
other  hand  regarded  prelacy  as  posi- 
tively unlawful,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  found  a very  different 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  pre- 
scribed in  scripture. 

The  founders  of  the  Anglican  church 
took  a middle  course.  They  retained 
episcopacy ; but  they  did  not  declare 
it  to  be  an  institution  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  a Christian  society  or  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 

But  it  may  be  that  we  are  to  behold 
the  extinction  of  this  great  church 
and  the  substitution  of  some  other  in 
its  place. 

It  was  Macauley  who  said,  after 
studying  with  the  most  intense  inter- 
est the  Roman  Catholic  church  : 

“She  saw  the  commencement  of  all 
the  governments  and  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastical establishments  that  now  exist 
in  the  world,  and  we  feel  no  assurance 
that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end 
of  them  all ; she  was  great  and  re- 
spected before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot 
on  Britain,  before  the  Frank  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  when  Grecian  eloquence 
Still  flourished  in  Antioch,  when  idols 
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were  still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of 
INIecca. 

“And  she  may  still  exist  in  undimin- 
ished vigor  when  some  traveler  from 
New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Pauls.” 

Strike  out  the  Avords  “Protestant 
Episcopal  ” from  the  grand  old  Prot- 


estant church  and  then  send  for  the 
“ Xew  Zealand  chief.” 

Elliott  Anthony. 

Editor’s  Note. — While  this  concludes  this 
immediate  series,  we  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  other  papers  from  the  able  pen  of  Judge 
Anthony  upon  kindred  themes,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  will  commence  in  the  succeed- 
ing number. 


SUCCESSEUL  YOUNG  MEN  IN  THE  WEST. 


Nothing  generally  excites  admira- 
tion sooner  than  success  achietmd  in 
the  face  of  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles,  natural  or  artificial.  By  the 
latter  term  is  meant  that  resistance 
Avhich  has  its  animus  furandi  in  jeal- 
ousy, the  rage  of  man,  in  competition, 
cr  peradventure  in  the  “ignorant 
fumes  that  mantle  the  clearer  reason” 
of  a brother  man.  This  is  true  in  all 
vocations,  especially  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Suppose  a case; — suppose 
an  Ohio  boy  to  have  passed  through 
the  High  Schools  of  one  of  the  impor- 
tant towns  of  that  State  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  whose  aspirations  for 
scholarship  led  him  to  work  as  hard 
with  his  hands  for  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing that  education,  as  with  his  head 
for  its  advantages,  whose  life-work 
takes  on  at  first,  ambition  to  be  a 
mechanic  and  the  time  spent  usually 
by  boys  at  their  play,  found  him  occu- 
pied with  a set  of  cabinet  making 


tools,  in  a AAmrkshop  making  useful 
articles  of  furniture,  thus  feeling  his 
Avay  toward  permanent  self-support. 
At  fifteen  he  is  in  Colorado,  clerking, 
and  at  sixteen  in  general  charge  of  one 
of  the  branch  sjtores  belonging  to  one 
of  the  largest  mercantile  firms  of  South- 
ern Colorado,  supplying  the  miner’s 
outfits  and  doing  a Amry  large  busi- 
ness. At  seventeen,  back  in  Ohio,  en- 
ergetically at  study  in  an  academy, 
completing  a four  years’  course  in  two 
years.  AfterAvards  a school  teacher  in 
Kansas;  next  employed  as  an  expert 
book-keeper  at  Emporia,  Avhere  he 
again  became  interested  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  this  time  as  a partner  in  an 
established  house,  serving  at  the  same 
time,  as  President  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  Then  for  a 
Avhile  law  engaged  his  attention,  and 
he  studied  it  accordingly,  but  finally 
drifted  into  the  study  of  medicine, 
in  Avhich  he  became  interested  Avhen 
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only  a boy  of  twelve,  and  kept  up  the 
study  along  this  line  at  intervals,  last- 
ing over  a period  of  ten  years.  Hav- 
ing decided  however  that  the  profes- 
sion was  too  crowded  with  ‘'general 
practitioners,”  but  in  the  mean  time  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a gentle- 
man who  was  making  a specialty  of 
hernia,  with  greater  or  less  degree  of 
success,  and  learning  that  fully  one 
fifth  of  the  human  family  was  suffering 
from  the  malady,  and  that  medical 
science  had  so  far  invented  no  reliable 
cure,  he  determined  to  make  hernia  a 
specialty.  He  immediately  began  a 
special  course  of  study  and  practice 
with  an  eye  single  to  that  as  his  life 
work.  The  motives  which  led  to  this 
final  choice,  were  a desire  to  relieve 
humanity  of  one  of  its  most  painful 
ills,  and  a livelihood.  At  this  point  it 
was,  that  O.  E.  Miller  encountered 
that  opposition  which  may  be  classi- 
fied as  the  reader  may  choose  with 
reference  to  the  opening  paragraphs. 
It  is  a fact  that  hernia  as  a physical 
disabilty  was  not  then  rightly  treated 
or  understood.  As  may  be  the  case 
with  any  other  disease,  one  treatment 
may  be  better  than  another,  but  the 
best  treatment  had  not  then  been  dis- 
covered. It  was  the  discovery  or  in- 
vention of  his  acquaintance,  that  led 
the  young  medical  student  to  improve 
and  perfect  a treatment  for  hernia,  and 
thus  make  the  choice  he  did,  as  be- 
tween being  an  old  school  physician 
or  what  he  is  to-day — the  founder  and 
President  of  the  O.  E.  Miller  Hernia 

Treatment  Company. 

6 


The  discovery  and  perfection  of  the 
treatment — how  should  it  be  made 
known  to  the  afflicted  except  by  ad- 
vertising.? The  advertisement  was 
justifiable,  but  it  was  and  is,  in  con- 
travention of  “medical  ethics,”  so 
called,  and  the  war  came. 

Orlando  Edgar  Miller  was  born  Oct. 
4,  1864,  in  the  little  village  of  Arcadia, 
Ohio,  and  comes  of  a German-English 
family.  His  father  at  the  time  was  a 
prosperous  merchant,  and  is  now  in- 
terested in  some  of  the  details  of  the 
Company's  work.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  man  of  his  age  has  en- 
countered and  overcome  more  opposi- 
tion than  he  has  done  in  the  last  four 
years,  since  his  arrival  in  Denver  in 
1886,  and  this  opposition  has  come 
from  those  from  whom  it  should  not 
have  come.  It  was  founded  in  pro- 
fessional prejudice,  not  personal  dis- 
like. Nevertheless,  Professor  Miller 
has  been  successful  in  healing  multi- 
tudes and  in  acquiring  a competence. 
Such  has  been  the  progress  of  his  bus- 
iness that  he  now  has  branch  offices  in 
Butte  City,  Montana ; Detroit,  Michi- 
gan ; Des  Moines,  Iowa  ; Portland, 
Oregon  ; and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The 
following  recently  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Denver  papers  : 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed 
this  morning  at  the  State  Capitol  of  The 
O.  E.  Miller  Hernia  Treatment  Com- 
pany with  a paid-up  capital  of 
$250,000,  the  business  of  which  will  be 
the  treatment  of  hernia  under  the 
patents  held  by  the  company.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  know  the 
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causes  that  have  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  company,  which  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  history  of  the 
success  of  a wonderful  treatment. 

In  November,  1886,  Professor  O.  E. 
INIiller,  from  whom  the  company  takes 
its  name,  came  to  Denver  fully  quali- 
fied to  practice  his  treatment  for  hernia, 
in  which  he  had  invested  almost  his 
last  cent,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
doubt  if  he  could  have  paid  in  advance 
all  of  his  expenses  for  one  month. 
However,  with  the  pluck  and  energy 
which  have  since  given  him  his  promi- 
nent position  in  his  profession,  he  went 
to  work  and  has  not  since  had  reason 
to  regret  his  selection  of  Denver  as 
a permanent  place  of  residence. 

Professor  jMiller’s  success  has  now 
continued  for  four  years  and  an  ample 
competence  has  been  the  result.  His 
handsomely  furnished  apartments  in 
the  Tabor  Opera  House  Block,  in  point 
of  furnishings  and  equipment,  are  not 
equalled  by  any  in  Denver,  and  twelve 
rooms  are  necessary  to  accommodate 
his  large  force  of  employes.  The  Re- 
sults of  Professor  iMiller's  treatment 
have  been  so  uniformly  successful  that 
a syndicate  was  organized  by  Mr.  E. 
O.  Carrington,  who  purchased  the 
right  to  use  this  form  of  treatment  out- 
side of  Colorado,  which  Professor 
iMiller  has  sold  only  on  the  understand- 
ing that  none  but  the  very  best  of 
physicians  shall  be  employed  in  its 
practice. 


The  new  company  will  establish 
offices  in  the  large  cities  of  the  East, 
but  this  in  no  way  will  conflict  with 
Professor  iMiller  here  as  he  continues 
to  own  his  rights  and  patents  for  this 
State.  There  is  not  a more  marked 
instance  in  this  city  showing  how 
pluck,  confidence,  brain  and  absolute 
integrit}"  without  the  assistance  of 
money  can  build  up  a successful 
practice,  a large  fortune,  and  an 
honorable  name  in  his  profession. 

One  other  reason  may  be  ascribed 
for  his  success — method.  Erom  boy- 
hood he  has  been  methodical.  His 
eighteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four  de- 
voted to  study,  while  acquiring  his 
education,  were  systematically  di- 
vided, giving  to  each  study  so  much 
time — a rule  that  he  did  not  break  or 
allow  broken.  So  in  business  affairs 
from  the  beginning  there  has  been 
inexorable  method. 

Professor  IMiller  is  a member  of 
Trinity  iMethodist  Episcopal  Church,  is 
especially  active  in  Sunday  School 
work,  and  has  many  warm  personal 
friends.  He  keenly  feels  unjust  criti- 
cism, but  is  not  in  the  least  deterred 
by  it.  He  meets  it  with  the  retort 
courteous,  not  the  reply  churlish,  and 
pleasantly  goes  on  his  way,  always 
thankful  for  advice.  He  is  a determi- 
nate man,  whose  force  of  character  is 
the  equivalent  of  organized  success. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

CONGRESSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

XXIV. 


The  thirty-seventh  Congress,  in 
obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President,  assembled  July  4th,  1861  ; 
Galusha  A.  Grow  on  the  first  ballot 
was  chosen  speaker,  and  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  on  taking  the  chair. 
A few  sentences  from  it  will  show  its 
spirit  and  the  changed  state  of  public 
affairs  in  the  North:  ‘‘A  rebellion, 

the  most  causeless  in  the  history  of 
the  race,  has  developed  a conspiracy 
of  long  standing  to  destroy  the  consti- 
tution formed  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
fathers,  and  the  Union  cemented  by 
their  blood.’'  Speaking  of  the  upris- 
ing, Mr.  Grow,  with  facts  to  sustain 
his  words,  said  “That  every  race  and 
tongue  almost  is  represented  in  the 
grand  legion  of  the  Union.  Their 
standard  proclaims,  in  language  more 
impressive  than  words,  that  here  in- 
deed is  the  home  of  the  emigrant  and 
the  asylum  of  the  exile.  All  parties, 
sects,  and  conditions  of  men  not  cor- 
rupted by  the  institution  of  human 
bondage.,  forgetting  by-gones,  rancors 
or  prejudices,  blended  in  one  united 
Phalanx,  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 


and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic. 
The  merchant,  the  banker  and  the 
tradesman,  with  alacrity  unparalled, 
proffer  their  all  at  the  altar  of  their 
country,  while  from  the  counter,  the 
workshop  and  the  plowq  brave  hearts 
and  stout  arms,  leaving  their  tasks 
unfinished,  rush  to  the  tented  field. 
The  air  vibrates  wdth  martial  strains, 
and  the  earth  shakes  wdth  the, tread  of 
armed  men.  In  view-  of  this  grandest 
demonstration  for  self-preservation  in 
die  history  of  nationalities,  despond- 
ing patriotism  may  be  assured  that 
the  foundations  of  our  national  great- 
ness still  stand  strong,  and  that  the 
sentiment  which  to-day  beats  impres- 
sive in  every  loyal  heart,  will  for  the 
future  be  realized.  No  flag  alien  to 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  river 
wnll  ever  float  permanently  over  its 
mouth  till  its  w-aters  are  crimsoned 
in  human  gore,  and  not  one  foot  of 
American  soil  can  ever  be  wrenched 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  mffil  it  is  baptised  in  fire  and 
blood."  The  applause  at  the  close  of 
this  sentence  was  vociferous  and  lono- 
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continued,  in  the  House  and  in  the 
galleries  so  much  so,  that  the  presid- 
ing officer,  Colonel  Forney,  made  an 
effort  to  restrain  it,  as  being  against 
the  order  and  rules  of  the  House.  There 
were  other  passages  in  IMr.  Grow’s 
speech  equally  forcible  and  eloquent. 

The  organization  of  the  House  was 
completed  by  the  election  of  Emerson 
Etheridge,  of  Tennesee,  ‘‘member  of 
the  House  in  the  36th  Congress,  Clerk, 
Edward  Ball  of  Ohio,  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  Ira  Goodenow,  of  New  York, 
Door-keeper,  and  William  S.  King, 
^Minnesota,  Postmaster.  The  death  of 
George  W.  Scranton,  an  active  and 
useful  member  of  the  House  in  the 
36th  Congress,  was  announced,  and 
appropriate  eulogies  on  his  life  and 
character  were  made.  IMr.  Scranton 
seldom  made  a speech,  but  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  measures  of 
legislation  ; especially  to  matters  of 
finance  and  revenue  in  which  he  took 
great  interest,  and  he  perhaps  exer- 
cised as  much  influence  on  these  sub- 
jects as  any  member  of  the  House, 
although  he  was  serving  his  first  term. 
IMr.  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  IMeans,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  important  committees  of  the 
House.  The  message  of  President 
Lincoln  at  the  commencement  of  the 
extra  session  of  the  37th  Congress,  is 
a concise  statement  of  facts  on  the 
progress  of  secession  and  the  capture 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  seizure  of  govern- 
ment forts  and  other  property  in  the 
seceded  states.  In  referring  to  Fort 


Sumter  he  says,  “In  this  act,  discard- 
ing all  else,  they  (Secessionists)  have 
forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct 
issue,  immediate  dissolution  or  blood. 

“And  this  embr  ces  more  than  the 
fate  of  the  United  States.  It  presents 
to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  ques- 
tion whether  a constitutional  repub- 
lic, a government  of  the  people  by  the 
same  people,  can  or  cannot  maintain 
its  territorial  integrit}"  against  its  own 
domestic  foes.”  The  President  refers 
to  the  call  for  75,000  men  in  his  pro- 
clamation calling  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  July  4th,  and  that  response 
was  most  gratifying  except  in  the  bor- 
der states,  especially  Virginia  which, 
before  her  ordinance  of  secession  had 
been  adopted,  had  seized  the  United 
States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry  and 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Gasport  near  Nor- 
folk, sent  members  of  Congress  to  the 
Confederate  Government  at  IMont- 
gomery  and  permitted  the  insurrec- 
tionary government  to  be  transferred 
to  Richmond.  The  President  then 
used  the  following  language,  “The 
people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed 
this  giant  insurrection  to  make  its 
nest  within  its  borders  ; and  this  gov- 
ernment has  no  choice  left  but  to  deal 
with  it  where  it  finds  it.  And  it  has 
the  less  regret,  as  the  loyal  citizens 
have  in  due  form  claimed  its  protec- 
tion. Those  loyal  citizens  this  loyal 
government  is  bound  to  recognize  and 
protect  as  being  Virginia.  ” The  Presi- 
dent then  recounts  what  was  done  to 
protect  the  government  till  the  matter 
could  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
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ratification,  claiming  that  nothing  had 
been  done  beyond  the  constitutional 
competency  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent recommended  that  Congress  give 
legal  means  for  making  the  contest 
short  and  decisive  by  placing  at  the 
control  of  the  government  at  least 
400,000  men,  and  such  other  means  as 
might  be  necessary.  He  then  dis- 
cussed the  fallacy  of  secession  at  con- 
siderable length  and  closed  as  fol- 
lows : “As  a private  citizen,  the 

Executive  could  not  have  consented 
that  these  institutions  shall  perish  ; 
much  less  could  he  in  betrayal  of  so 
vast  and  sacred  a trust  as  these  free 
people  have  confided  to  him.  He  felt 
that  he  had  no  moral  right  to  shrink, 
or  even  count  the  chances  of  his  own 
life,  in  what  might  follow.  In  full 
view  of  his  great  responsibility  he  has, 
so  far,  done  what  he  has  deemed  his' 
duty.  You  will  now,  according  to 
youf  own  judgment,  perform  yours. 
He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views 
and  your  own  action  may  so  accord 
with  his  as  to  assure  all  faithful  citi- 
zens who  have  been  disturbed  in  their 
rights,  of  a certain  and  speedy  restora- 
tion to  them  under  the  constitution 
and  laws.  And  thus  having  chosen 
our  course  without  guilt  and  with  pure 
purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in 
God  and  go  forward  without  fear  and 
with  manly  hearts.” 

Early  in  the  war  some  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  Union  army 
were  in  the  habit  of  capturing  and  re- 
turning fugitive  slaves  to  their  mas- 
ters. July  9th,  Mr.  Lovejoy  of  Illinois, 


introduced  the  following  resolution  : 
“That  in  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
it  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  to  cap- 
ture and  return  fugitive  slaves.”  After 
a spirited  contest  to  defeat  a direct 
vote  on  the  resolution,  it  was  adopted 
by  a vote  of  ninety-three  yeas  and 
fifty-five  nays.  The  Republicans  gen- 
erally voted  for  it,  the  Democrats 
against  it.  A few  Republicans  voted 
against  it ; but  a change  in  public 
opinion  on  this  subject  soon  occurred 
in  and  out  of  Congress.  One  of  the 
first  measures  of  the  extra  session  of 
the  37th  Congress,  was  an  act  further 
to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
ported by  Elihu  B.  Washburn,  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Commerce,  which  was  passed  July 
13th,  1861.  This  law  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  reason  that  the  ports 
of  entry  in  the  seceded  States  had 
been  seized,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  duties  on  imports  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  in  them.  The  bill,  contain- 
ing nine  sections,  was  carefully  drawn 
under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Chase, 
and  was  regarded  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  the  state  of  war  then  exist- 
ing. The  vote  on  the  passage  in  the 
House — one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
yeas  and  ten  nays.  The  members 
voting  in  the  negative  were,  Burnett, 
Harding,  Norton,  Geo.  H.  Pendleton, 
Reed,  Robinson,  Vallandigham,  Voor- 
hees,  Wadsworth  and  Wood.  It  is  due 
to  Mr.  Pendleton  to  state  that  he  said 
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before  the  vote  was  taken  that  he  de- 
sired to  vote  for  the  bill  if  he  could 
properly  do  so  ; if  properly  considered 
and  amended.  The  vote  in  the  Senate, 
yeas  thirty-six,  nays  six.  The  nays  be- 
ing Breckenridge,  Bright,  Johnson  of 
Missouri,  Kennedy,  Polk  and  Powell. 

A National  Loan  bill  reported  to 
the  House  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  jMeans  Committee, 
passed  and  became  a law  January  17. 
This  bill  provided  for  the  negotiating  a 
loan  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
$250,000,000  and  for  issuing  treasury 
notes  or  registered  bonds,  at  a rate  of 
interest  not  exceeding  7 per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  semi-annually — irre- 
deemable for  twenty  years,  and  after 
that  period  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham,on  the  passage  of  this  bill,  made  a 
carefully  prepared  written  speech,  at- 
tacking the  course  of  the  President  and 
also  opposing  this  bill.  IMr.  Holman, 
a Democrat  from  Indiana,  put  to  ]Mr. 
Vallandigham,  at  the  close  of  his 
speech,  the  following  question  : “Let 
me  ask  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  one 
question  before  he  takes  his  seat.  Is 
he  in  favor  of  the  government  suspend- 
ing its  efforts  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  and  of  recognizing  the 
so-called  seceded  States  as  a separate 
nationality,  while  he  censures  the  pol- 
icy of  the  administration.^  We  would 
like  to  know  whether  he  goes  with  his 
constituents,  in  demanding  that  the 
constitution  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served.^” Instead  of  answering  directly, 
he  replied  : “I  will  answer  the  gen- 


tleman in  the  words  of  a resolution 
which  I propose  to  offer  at  some  future 
time.”  The  clerk,  at  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham's  request,  read  the  resolution: 
“Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  agent  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States  composing  the 
Union  ; that  it  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct departments — the  Legislative,  the 
Executive  and  Judicial — each  equally 
a part  of  the  government  and  equally 
entitled  to  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  States  and  the  people  ; and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen 
to  sustain,  the  several  departments  of 
the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  all 
constitutional  powers  of  each,  which 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Government  in  its 
principles  and  its  vigor,  and  to  stand 
by  and  defend  to  the  uttermost,  the 
flag  which  represents  the  Government, 
the  Union  and  the  country.” 

Mr  Holman,  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer,  again  asks  him  : “While  the 

gentleman  censures  the  administra- 
tion, let  me  ask  him  whether  with  his 
own  constituents,  he  is  resolved  that 
the  Union  shall  be  maintained.^” 
IMr.  Vallandigham — “ IMy  votes  shall 
speak  for  me  on  that  subject.  My  po- 
sition is  defined  in  the  resolution  just 
read.  I am  answerable  only  to  my 
conscience,  and  not  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  ” The  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  this  time  was  not  fully  es- 
tablished, and  therefore  it  was  supposed 
that  it  could  only  obtain  money  at 
large  interest.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  with  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  yeas  to  five  nays.  Burnett, 
Norton,  Reed,  Vallandigham  and 

Wood  voted  No.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  without  .serious  opposition. 
Senator  Clark,  July  ii,  introduced  a 
resolution  with  a whereas,  giving  the 
reasons  for  the  expulsion  of  Senator 
Mason,  Hunter  Clingman,  Bragg, 

Chestnut,  Nicholso^n,  Sebastian,  Mit- 
chel,  Hemphill  and  Wigfall, which  was 
passed,  thirty-twm  voting  for  and  ten 
against  it.  There  was  an  interesting 
discussion  in  the  House  July  ii  on  a 
bill  making  additional  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  army.  This  bill 
appropriated  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  million  dollars,  less  six  millions, 
which  had  been  appropriated  early  in 
the  session  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Democrats,  except  those  who  were 
Secessionists,  sustained  this  bill.  Bur- 
nett, who  soon  after  joined  the  rebel- 
lion, and  Yallandigham  opposed  it. 
Mr.  IMcClernand  expressed  generally 
the  sentiments  of  the  Democrats  who 
supported  the  bill  in  the  following 
words:  “ All  who  are  in  favor  of  a 
vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of 
this  war  until  rebellion  and  treason 
shall  be  crushed  out,  all  who  are  in 
favor  of  this — and  I am  one  of  them, 
all  such  persons,  and  they  are  over- 
whelmingly in  the  majority,  are  in 
favor  of  an  increase  of  the  military 
force,  in  such  form  and  proportions  as 
will  insure  this  most  important  and  de- 
sirable result." 

IMr.  McClernand,  July  1 5,  introduced 
the  following  resolution  and  pre- 
amble ; 


‘‘Whereas,  A portion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  violation  of  their 
constitutional  obligation,  have  taken 
up  arms  against  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  are  now  striving  by  aggres- 
siveness afid  iniquitous  war,  to  over- 
throw it  and  break  up  the  Union  of 
their  States  : Therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  this  House  hereby 
pledges  itself  to  vote  any  amount  of 
money  and  any  number  of  men  which 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  a speedy 
and  effectual  suppression  of  such  re- 
bellion, and  the  permanent  restoration 
of  the  Federal  authority  everywhere 
within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.”  This  was  passed 
by  a vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  to  and  only  five  against  it.  Air. 
Logan  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution-  was  adopted,  and 
also  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider on  the  table,  which  was  agreed 
to.  This  is  the  formal  motion  usually 
made  to  make  final  a vote  passing  a 
bill  or  resolution. 

The  extra  session  was  a busy  one, 
showing  great  earnestness  and  har- 
mony in  the  support  of  the  war  meas- 
ures, deemed  necessary  to  meet  the 
great  crisis  for  which  it  was  called. 
This  uniformity  and  harmony  wmre 
conclusive  evidences  of  the  changed 
state  of  ■ public  opinion  in  the  free 
States,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war  by  the  Confederate  Government 
at  Charleston.  They  were  unprece- 
dented and  unparalleled  in  the  coun- 
try's history,  and  they  increased  in  in- 
tensity and  unanimity  in  the  country 
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and  in  Congress  after  the  first  real  bat- 
tle of  the  war  at  Bull  Run,  Sunday, 
July  2 1,  in  which  the  Confederate 
forces  were  victorious.  The  cannonad- 
ing at  this  battle  was  heard  by  the 
members  of  Congress  in  Washington, 
and  was  heard  also  more  distinctly  and 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  few 
members  who  went  to  witness  the  bat- 
tle, which  was  expected  to  result  in 
a Union  victory.  One  member  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Ely,  found  himself  immedi- 
ately thereafter,  in  Libby  Prison  at 
Richmond.  He  was  exchanged,  but  as 
a spectator,  he  did  not  care  to  see  any 
more  battles,  especially  on  Sunday. 

Among  the  important  war  meas- 
ures of  the  extra  session  was  an  act  to 
provide  internal  revenue  from  im- 
ports, to  pay  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
was  a most  comprehensive  law  ; in- 
creasing largely  the  tariff  tax  on  im- 
ports, levying  a direct  tax  of  twenty 
million  dollars  on  the  United  States, 
and  apportioning  it  among  the  several 
states,  with  such  provisions  as  were 
necessary  to  the  collection  of  the  taxes. 
This  bill  caused  much  discussion  in 
explaining  its  provisions  and  in  ob- 
jections to  some  parts  of  it.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a vote  of  seventy- 
seven  yeas  to  sixt}^  nays.  IMany 
Republicans  voted  against  it.  This 
was  the  only  one  among  numerous 
measures  having  relation  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  that  met  with  much 
opposition.  There  were  many  other 
measures  which  increased  largely  the 
appropriations  and  taxes  at  this  ses- 


sion made  necessary  by  the  war. 
There  were  very  few  prepared  speeches 
made,  the  labor  of  the  committees  and 
the  action  of  both  Houses  on  meas- 
ures carefully  prepared  by  them  con- 
sumed most  of  the  time  of  this  busy 
session.  Three  elaborate  speeches  were 
made,  one  by  IMr.  Vallandigham  in 
the  House,  and  in^the  Senate,  one  by 
Mr.  Breckenridge  and  one  by  Mr. 
Bayard,  criticising  the  measures  of 
the  administration,  and  one  in  reply 
by  Senator  Latham,  a Democrat  from 
California,  in  defense  of  the  Union  and 
in  reply  to  speeches  of  IMessrs.  Breck- 
enridge and  Bayard.  The  character 
of  ]Mr.  Latham’s  speech  can  be  in- 
ferred by  a few  passages  of  its  close: 
“Mr.  President,  having  detained  the 
Senate  already  too  long,  I repeat  and 
conclude  as  I have  commenced,  by 
saying  that  while  I have  a seat  upon 
the  floor  representing  a State  upon  the 
far-off  Pacific,  I shall  support  the  con- 
stituted authorities  in  upholding  the 
laws,  supporting  the  Government  and 
securing  obedience  to  all  its  subjects, 
in  the  constant  and  fervent  hope  that 
with  as  little  bloodshed  as  possible, 
these  people  may  return  to  their 
allegience  and  their  duty  to  our  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a page  that  is  now 
spread  before  our  vision.  No  man 
can  see  what  will  be  written  upon  it. 
It  may  be  God’s  will  that  star  after 
star  shall  shoot  crazily  and  be  blotted 
from  the  sphere  in  our  political  firma- 
ment. It  may  be  his  purpose  that 
column  after  column,  now  sustaining 
our  political  temple,  shall  fall  and 
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crumble  in  the  dust,  and  that  ruin, 
confusion,  destruction  and  decay  shall 
prevail  in  this  once  happy  scene.  Be 
it  so.  Let  me  be  glad  in  the  thought 
that  whenever  a future  Marius  shall 
wander  amid  the  ruins  of  our  Carthage 
he  will  find  one  column  at  least  stand- 
ing erect,  beautiful  in  all  its  propor- 
tions, cloud  capped  its  summit — bear- 
ing inscribed  upon  it,  in  imperishable 
letters,  the  name  of  my  own  beloved 
state — evidence  of  its  truth  and  fixed 
determination  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  of  our  fathers  in 
the  very  face  of  time.”  The  amount 
of  appropriations  in  this  busy  session, 
continuing  only  one  month  and  twm 
days,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  millions  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  dollars  and  ninety-nine 
cents,  for  the  following  purposes  : 

Civil  and  Miscellaneous.  11,371,873. 90 
Army,  Arms  and  Fortifi- 
cations  207,401,397. 80 

Naval  Service 56, 385,086, 29 

Congress  at  this  session  passed  sun- 
dry laws,  creating  new  offices  and  fix- 
ing the  salary  thereof,  which  were 
deemed  necessary  on  account  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  business  of  the  session  being 
closed  August  6,  the  House  was  dis- 
posed to  indulge  in  a little  pleasantry 
as  a relief  from  its  hard  labor,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Globe.  That  this  may  be  under- 
stood, it  is  well  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Aldrich  referred  to,  was  a faithful 


member,  voting  always  to  sustain  the 
Government,  but  he  had  a clear  and 
unusually  loud  voice,  which  at  its  best 
could  be  heard  nearly  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Extract  from  Con- 
gressional Globe. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois — I move 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  wmit 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  ascertain  whether  he  has  any  fur- 
ther communication  to  make  to  the 
House.? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and 
Messrs.  Kelloggof  Illinois,  Fenton  and 
Chresfield  were  appointed  such  Com- 
mittee. 

NORTHWESTERN  INTERESTS. 

Mr.  Colfax — Would  it  be  in  order  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  our  north- 
western frontier.? 

Mr.  Stevens — And  the  Red  River  of 
the  North .? 

The  Speaker — If  there  be  no  objec- 
tion, the  chair  will  make  none.  There 
was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Aldrich — The  gentlemen  from 
Missouri  desire  to  know  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  objects .? 

Mr.  Vallandigham — Which  gentle- 
man .? 

Mr.  Aldrich — The  gentleman  in  the 
aisle,  Mr. •Vallandigham. 

Mr.  Vallandigham — I belong  to  the 
northwest  myself,  and  object  to  noth- 
ing that  concerns  her  interest. 

Mr.  Cox — I would  like  to  know  the 
effect  of  the  new  tariff  on  whiskey  in 
the  Red  river  country.  [Laughter.] 

The  Speaker — The  chair  cannot  per- 
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mit  any  personalities  to  be  indulged  in. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I desire  to  say  at  the 
outset,  to  my  friends  from  Ohio,  these 
young  men,  worthy  young  men,  edu- 
cated young  men,  talented  young 

men,  young  men Mr.  Speaker,  can 

I have  the  Speaker's  ear  [Roars  of 
laughter.]  I was  saying,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  due  solemnity,  (continued  laugh- 
ter) to  the  young  men  here,  one  (Val- 
landigham)  standing  in  the  aisle, 
where  he  has  stood  nearly  all  the  ses- 
sion— on  the  frontier  [General  laugh- 
ter.] 

The  Speaker  hopes  gentlemen  will 
preserve  the  decorum  due  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

IMr.  Aldrich — The  other  one  (scrib- 
bling) away  as  he  ought  not  to 
do.  They  are  worthy  young  men, 
talented  young  men,  but  the  trouble  is, 
they  are  laboring  under  a mental  hal- 
lucination of  mind,  [uproarous  laugh- 
ter.] But  before  I get  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  north,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  the  worthy  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means — 

A voice — A committee  of  mean 
ways. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Sometimes  they  are 
mean  ways,  especially  when  they  op- 
pose anything  for  the  Red  liiver  of  the 
north,  as  they  sometimes  have  done, 
which  was  very  much  to  be  regretted. 
1 have  almost  forgotten  what  1 was  go- 
ing  to  say.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stevens — INIade  some  sugges- 

o o 

tions. 

l\Ir.  Aldrich — The  gentleman  has  re- 


minded me  that  my  light-haired  young 
friend  from  Indiana  (IMr.  Porter), 
sometimes  gets  off  the  track,  and  votes 
against  appropriations  for  the  Red 
River  of  the  north  ; that  too,  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Lancaster,  (IMr.  Stevens),  the 
place  where  J.  B.  (James  Buchanan) 
comes  from,  a young  man  who  ought 
to  know  what  is  right,  and  ought 
to  vote  what  is  right,  sometimes 
get  off  the  track  too.  IMr.  Speaker — 
we  of  the  northwest,  living  on  the 
buffalo  trail  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  have  asked  favors  at 
the  hands  of  this  House  ; some- 
times we  have  been  favored  and 
sometimes  we  have  not.  When  we 
ask  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  a 
mail  route  from  the  ^Mississippi  to  Puget 
Sound,  the  gentleman  from  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  said  there  was  nothing 
there  to  transport  except  rabbit  skins, 
(laughter)  but  that  gentleman  is  not 
posted.  The  gentleman  ought  to  come 
into  our  countrv  and  look  at  it,  as  my 
friend  from  Indiana,  this  nice  young 
man,  (Mr.  Colfat)  has  done.  He 
understands  all  these  things.  But 
what  was  to  me  more  surprising  than 
anything  else,  that  this  nice  young 
man,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post-office  and  Post  Roads,  when  the 
Senate  had  voted  to  give  us  $200,000 
for  an  overland  mail  route,  opposed  it, 
(Mr.  Hutchins,  louder,)  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  recollect  that  Unformed 
his  colleague  last  session,  that  my 
lungs  were  very  weak  (laugliter),  and 
that  1 could  not  speak  loud.  Here  is 
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my  friend,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  (Mr.  Blair 
of  Missouri),  who  has  also  been  out 
to  my  country  who  told  me  himself, 
individually,  that  he  found  Christians 
out  there. 

The  Speaker — The  gentlman  will 
suspend  his  remarks  to  permit  the 
committee  to  wait  on  the  president  to 
report. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I will  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kellogg-),  not 
for  any  other  man.  Mr.  Kellogg  re- 
ported that  the  president  had  no 
further  communication  to  make. 


The  Speaker — G ntlemen  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  clock 
is  evidently  out  of  order,  some  one  had 
turned  back  the  hands,  (laughter)  the 
hour  having  arrived  fixed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  for  their  adjourn- 
ment, I declare  this  House  adjourned 
sine-die. 

Mr.  Aldrich— Mr.  Speaker,  I wish  to 
know  if  I am  cut  off 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  will 
be  entitled  to  the  floor  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress as  unfinished  business.  (Laugh- 

ter.) 


OLIVER  B.  MULLIN. 


In  the  life  of  every  self  made  man 
there  is  a lesson  for  the  youth  of  the 
country,  who  have  their  lives  before 
them,  and  whose  success  or  failure 
depends  upon  their  own  efforts.  The 
men  who  achieve  real  success,  who 
not  only  build  up  fortunes  and  provide 
for  those  dependent  upon  them,  but 
who  leave  behind  them  a record  of 
well  spent  lives  and  good  done  for 
humanity,  are  not  so  numerous  that 
we  can  afford  to  pass  them  by  with- 
out giving  due  prominence  to  the  sum 
of  their  accomplishments  and  noting 
the  successive  steps  by  which  they 
climbed  to  positions  of  affluence  and 
influence. 


As  “Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime.” 

So  do  the  lives  of  good  men  who  have 
wrought  worthily  and  successfully  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  continually 
remind  us  that  by  emulating  their 
example  we  may  reap*the  substantial 
rewards  of  honest  effort,  win  the 
commendation  of  our  fellow  men,  and 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  benefi- 
cent Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

While  a young  man  who  is  strug- 
gling to  obtain  a foothold  in  the  world 
may  find  much  to  interest  and  enter- 
tain him  in  what  may  be  written  of 
those  who  become  distinguished  be- 
yond the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals,  he 
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finds  more  of  real  value  to  him  in  the 
record  of  a life,  in  some  part  of  which 
he  may  find  a parallel  to  his  own,  and 
in  which  early  struggles  have  been 
crowned  ultimately  by  success. 

Such  a life  was  that  of  the  late 
Oliver  B.  Mullin,  for  many  years  one 
of  the  well-known  vessel  owners  of 
Chicago,  who  began  at  the  foot  of 
fortune's  ladder,  and  while  climbing 
steadily  upward,  continually  enlarged 
his  sphere  of  usefulness. 

INIr.  Mullin  was  born  at  Bergen,  a 
seacoast  town  of  Norway,  February 
nth,  1835,  and  belonged  to  a family, 
several  generations  of  which  had  been 
seafaring  men.  In  1849,  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  came  with 
his  father  and  mother  to  America  and 
fortune  brought  them  to  Chicago. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  city,  the 
mother  sickened  and  died  of  cholera, 
and  the  half  orphaned  boy  found  a 
home  with  G.  T.  Gunderson,  a fellow 
countryman  who  had  preceded  his 
father’s  family  to  the  United  States. 
After  remaining  in  the  family  of  j\Ir. 
Gunderson  a year  he  went  sailing  on 
the  brig  Wabash  with  Captain  Arm- 
strong, as  a ca’^fin  boy.  He  made  sev- 
eral lake  voyages  aboard  the  brig,  and 
then  left  the  lake  to  become  an  appren- 
tice in  the  establishment  of  Geo.  Fos- 
ter, the  pioneer  sail  maker  of  Chicago. 
Here  he  remained  until  he  had  mas- 
tered his  trade,  making  his  home  in 
his  employer’s  family,  where  he  was 
brought  under  tlie  best  social  and 
Christian  influences.  Having  obtained 
the  rudiments  of  an  education,  he 


studied  assiduously  while  serving  his 
apprenticeship,  to  fit  himself  for  a 
business  career,  and  his  subsequent 
success  demonstrated  that  he  studied 
to  good  purpose. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  finished 
serving  his  apprenticeship,  before  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in 
business  as  a sail  maker,  in  partner- 
ship with  another  enterprising  young 
tradesman.  Their  partnership  pros- 
pered, and  after  their  business  was  dis- 
solved at  the  end  of  a few  years,  IMr. 
Mullin  continued  to  do  a profitable 
business  in  this  line.  His  first  invest- 
ment in  lake  craft  was  made  when  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  schooner 
Telegraph,  which  he  sold  later  for 
three  thousand  dollars.  By  that  time 
he  had  accumulated  sufficient  means 
to  become  the  sole  owner  of  a vessel 
and  the  schooner  Bluebell  became  his 
property.  This  vessel  he  kept  in  the 
carrying  trade  for  some  years,  and  he 
also  owned  the  San  Jacinto,  a schoon- 
er which  he  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  lose  in  Georgian  Bay. 

The  Jennie  IMullin,  named  after  his 
wife,  the  George  L.  Wrenn,  named 
after  an  early  friend  and  pastor,  and 
the  IMaxwell,  named  after  a married 
daughter,  were  vessels  which  he  built 
and  set  afloat  at  later  dates,  and  all 
three  of  these  vessels  were  Mr.  IMul- 
lin’s  property  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
first-class  executive  ability  and  a 
capacity  for  conducting  important 
enterprises,  and  soon  after  he  became 
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a vessel  owner  he  became  conspicu- 
ous for  devisino^  ways  and  means  to 
protect  and  promote  the  interest  with 
which  he  was  identified.  The  vessel 
owners  Association,  an  organization 
designed  to  secure  harmonious  action, 
to  promote  friendly  relations  and 
mutual  good  feeling  among  the  owners 
of  the  vessels,  owes  its  existence  large- 
ly to  Mr.  Mullin.  When  the  organiza- 
tion was  effected  in  1889,  l\Ir.  Mullin 
became  the  first  president,  and  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  association  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

His  vessel  and  realty  interest  repre- 
sented a handsome  and  profitable 
estate  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  he  always  felt  a pardonable 
satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  fact 
that  every  dollar  of  his  accumulations 
had  come  to  him  as  the  result  of  his 
own  labors. 

Highly  esteemed  as  he  was  by  his 
associates  in  the  busy  world  of  trade, 
he  was  still  more  kindly  regarded  by 
those  who  were  brought  into  intimate 
relations  with  him  in  other  walks  of 
life.  Although  his  geniality,  his  kindli- 
ness and  his  generosity  were  noted 
and  appreciated  by  all,  only  those  who 
knew  him  best  understood  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  beneficence  and  knew  of 
the  good  which  continually  resulted 
therefrom. 

The  christianizing  influence  exerted 
over  him  by  a pious  mother  in  child- 
hood, and  also  the  influences  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  when  liv- 
ing in  the  family  of  iMr.  Foster  as  sail 
maker’s  apprentice,  had  much  to  do 


with  shaping  his  character,  and  while 
still  a boy  he  became  actively  inter- 
ested in  religious  work.  Not  only 
was  this  interest  manifested  in  a regu- 
lar attendance  at  church  services,  but 
in  the  contribution  of  his  means  and 
his  efforts  to  the  advancement  of  any 
enterprise  which  promised  good  re- 
sults. 

The  first  church  organization  with 
which  he  was  identified  was  a little 
Baptist  church  in  the  north  division  of 
the  city,  which  unfortunately  did  not 
prosper  on  account  of  dissensions  be- 
tween some  of  its  members.  ]\Ir.  Mul- 
lin endeavored  unavailingly  to  bring 
the  factions  into  harmonious  relations, 
and  was  deeply  grieved  over  his  fail- 
ure to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the 
little  church.  Going  home  one  night 
from  a meeting  of  this  church  he  Avas 
much  troubled  OAmr  the  outlook,  and 
his  deep  piety  led  him  to  kneel  and 
pray  over  the  matter  in  an  open  field 
which  he  had  to  cross  on  his  Avay.  It 
is  Avorthy  of  note  in  this  connection,  as 
a someAvhat  remarkable  coincidence, 
that  upon  the  same  spot  from  Avhich 
the  pious  sail  maker  sent  up  his  peti- 
tion for  aid  in  establishing  a Christian 
church  upon  a permanent  basis,  the 
famous  North  Star  Mission  Avas  after- 
Avard  built,  and  out  of  this  mission 
grew  the  La  Salle  avenue  Baptist 
church,  now  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous churches  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mullin  Avas  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  movement  to  estab- 
lish this  mission,  which  at  first  occu- 
pied a building  situated  upon  leased 
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ground.  The  deep  interest  which  he 
took  in  building  up  this  infant  church 
organization  was  strongly  manifested 
when  a movement  was  set  on  foot  to 
purchase  the  ground  upon  which  the 
mission  was  located.  The  pastor  of 
the  mission  looked  over  the  names  of 
those  who  belonged  to  his  own  con- 
gregation, and  set  opposite  to  the  name 
of  each  the  amount  of  money  he 
thought  such  individual  likely  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  carrying  out  of  his 
project.  Opposite  the  name  of  INIr. 
Mullin  he  set  down  a certain 
amount  of  money,  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  a liberal  dona- 
tion on  his  part.  When,  however,  the 
paper  was  presented  to  him,  he  in- 
formed the  minister  that  he  had  for 
some  time  had  this  matter  in  his 
mind,  and  had  been  saving  money  for 
the  very  purpose  for  which  he  was 
asked  to  contribute.  He  said  further 
that  all  the  money  that  could  be  raised 
would  be  needed,  and  headed  the  sub- 
scription paper  with  a contribution 
five  times  as  large  as  his  pastor  had 
expected  to  receive. 

It  was  this  subscription,  says  the 
pastor  who  had  charge  of  the  move- 
ment, which  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  other  members  of  the  church,  and 
secured  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
]:)urchase  of  property  which  afterward 
appreciated  in  value  to  such  an  extent, 
that  one  of  the  handsomest  churches 
in  the  city  has  been  built  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  its  sale. 

This  single  instance  of  IMr.  Mullin’s 
generosity  serves  to  show  the  char- 


acter of  the  man.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  isolated  instance.  During  his  long 
connection  with  La  Salle  Avenue 
Baptist  church,  which  he  aided  largely 
in  building,  and  of  which  he  was  for 
many  years  an  official,  he  was  always 
prominent  in  every  department  of  the 
church  work. 

An  enthusiast  himself  in  behalf  of 
every  good  work,  he  was  one  of  those 
happily  constituted  men  who  are  able 
to  arouse,  in  a great  measure,  the 
same  enthusiasm  in  others,  and  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  he  was  almost 
uniformly  successful.  He  had  a 
happy  way  of  expressing  himself,  and 
his  entertaining  talks  in  church  and 
Sunday-school,  will  long  be  remem 
bered  by  his  friends  of  the  La  Salle 
Avenue  church.  In  disposition  he  was 
one  of  the  most  kindly  and  genial  of 
men  who  endeared  himself  to  his 
friends  generally,  and  particularly  to 
the  members  of  his  own  family.  At 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1890,  there  passed  away 
a man  who  had  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  his  opportunities,  and  who  is 
held  in  kindly  remembrance  by  all 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
during  his  life. 

He  was  married  in  1856  to  IMiss 
Jennie  Petersen,  of  Chicago,  a worthy 
helpmeet,  to  whom  he  gave  much  of 
the  credit  for  his  success  in  life.  Their 
family  consists  of  six  daughters  and 
one  adopted  son,  all  of  whom  reside 
in  Chicago. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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AN  AFTER-DINNER  SPEECH  BY  PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 

HIS  VIEWS  OF  DENVER  AS  A CITY  OF  HOMES. 


The  visit  of  President  Harrison  to 
Denver  upon  Tuesday,  iMay  17,  1891, 
was  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the 
history  of  that  city.  The  newspapers 
have  given  detailed  accounts  of  the 
reception  to  this  distinguished  party, 
the  speeches  and  the  out-pouring  of 
200,000  people.  The  one  particular 
incident  we  wish  to  eliminate  from 


the  mass  of  matter  descriptive  of  the 
occasion  was  the  luncheon  given  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Messrs.  Bush  and  Adsit,  Col. 
W.  H.  Bush,  the  senior  partner,  giving 
personal  attention  to  the  details. 

The  President’s  speech  contained 

such  a just  and  truthful  tribute  to  Den- 


ver as  a city  of  homes — ‘‘the  Washing- 
ton City  of  the  west  ” — that  it  is  here 
given  in  full,  that  it  may  find  a lodgment 
in  “the  opaque  sediment  of  history.” 
We  present  also  an  illustration,  giving  a 
correct  representation  of  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  thus  opened  for  the  first 
time  to  the  public.  Under  the  noble 
archway,  entrance  is  made  to  Broad- 
way Theatre,  which  constitutes  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  building,  with 
frontage  upon  Lincoln  avenue. 

The  account  of  the  luncheon  and 
speech  as  clipped  from  the  Denver 
Republican,  is  as  follows  : 

AN  EXQUISITE  LUNCHEON THE  PRESIDENTS 

HANDSOME  ENTERTAINMENT  AT  HOTEL 
METROPOLE. 

The  luncheon  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  presidential  party  was  given  at  the 
IMotel  Metropole,  the  new  hostelry  be- 
ing thus  dedicated.  The  banquet  room 
was  finished  in  gold  and  silver — a fit- 
ting illustration  for  the  great  precious 
metal  State  of  the  Union,  This  elegant 
apartment,  which  has  been  especially 
decorated  for  this  occasion  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bush,  who  gave  the  luncheon  to 
the  party,  is  on  the  first  floor  to  the  left 
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of  the  long  corridor  leading  to  the 
theatre. 

The  guests  assembled  in  their  special 
apartments  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 
floors.  There  they  enjoyed  a short 
social  and  rest  before  the  hour  for  the 
luncheon  arrived.  At  the  proper  time 
the  guests  marched  by  twos  to  the  ban- 
quet room.  When  they  stepped  into 
the  gilded  hall  a brilliant  spectacle 
hashed  upon  them. 

A BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE. 

The  atmosphere  was  redolent  with 
fragrance  distilled  by  the  beds  of 
howers  that  adorned  the  table.  The 
board  was  in  the  shape  of  a “T.'”  At 
each  end  of  the  cross  was  jilaced  a 
basket  of  Peiit>  fours,  wreathed  in  smi- 
lax.  Between  these  baskets  was  a 
bank  of  howers,  four  by  two  feet,  dec- 
orated with  lilacs,  “la  France,’’  and 
“ Pearl  des  Jardins  roses.  The  ground 
work  was  of  ferns,  above  which  for 
four  inches  was  a mass  of  white  pinks, 
in  which  were  placed  forty-two  stars, 
representing  the  States.  This  emblem 
was  directly  in  front  of  where  the 
President  was  to  sit  and  was  the  most 
elaborate  design  on  the  table.  A beau- 
tiful piece  of  fruit  upon  a Sevres  stand  ; 
another  emliankment  of  howers  ; a 
Piece  Monte  de  Nougat  ; and  a basket 
of  Petits  fours  were  also  among  the 
horal  designs. 

All  the  designs  were  joined  by  a 
double  rope  of  smilax,  recrossing  with 
geraniums,  roses  and  lilies  inter- 
twined. 

A very  conspicious  decoration  was  a 
large  crayon  portrait  of  President  Har- 


rison on  an  easel.  The  frame  w^as 
gilded  and  draped  with  hags  and  bunt- 
ing. Over  each  corner  svwmg  a wreath 
of  howers.  The  picture  is  to  be  sent 
to  President  Harrison  after  he  returns 
to  Washington. 

THE  SEATING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  head  of  the  table  was  placed  at 
the  cross  section.  Senator  Teller  pre- 
sided. On  his  right  sat  President  Har- 
rison, at  his  left  Governor  Routt.  IMayor 
Rogers  sat  next  to  the  governor  and 
Senator  Wolcott  next  to  the  President. 
Opposite  each  other,  at  the  ends  of  the 
cross  piece,  sat  Chief  Justice  Helm  on 
the  left  and  Judge  Hallett  on  the  right. 
There  were  thirty-eight  covers  in  all, 
and  the  others  who  sat  down  to  lunch- 
eon were  ; 

Ex-Governor  Evans,  Russell  B.  Har- 
sison,  W.  H.  Griffith,  Mr.  Clark,  Con- 
gressman Townsend  Judge  Richmond, 
jMr.  Tibbotts,  E.  R.  Collins,  General 
Boyd,  Mr.  De  Long,  C.  B.  Kountze, 
iMajor  Sanger,  C.  S.  Thomas,  Mr.  Har- 
rison, ex-Sen ator  Hill,  W.  H.  Bush, 
General  Wanamaker,  Governor  Grant, 
Mr.  Thatcher,  IMr.  Oulahan,  Mr.  IMont- 
gomery,  IMr.  Burr,  Ered  IMeredith,  IMr. 
Austin, IMr.  Saunders,  ex-SenatorTaBor 
IMarshall  Ransdell,  Judge  Symes,  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  General  Hamill,  Judge 
Decker. 

Responding  to  the  usual  toast  offered 
by  Colonel  Bush,  the  President  said  : 

Gentlemen,  1 cannot  fail  to  respond 
to  the  compliment  of  this  toast,  and 
while  you  will  not  expect  a speech  at 
any  length,  I should  be  unkind  to  you 
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and  more  unkind  to  myself  if  I did  not 
make  some  acknowledgment  for  the 
very  pleasant  and  gracious  hospitality 
which  Denver  has  extended  to  our 
party  to-day.  This  visit  has  equalled 
anything  we  have  had  for  pleasant- 
ness, for  perfection  of  arrangements, 
for  cordiality,  and  for  all  that  makes  a 
visit  like  ours  pleasant  Denver  has 
given  us  the  climax  of  our  enjoyment. 
[Applause.]  It  has  been  a source  of 
great  instruction  and  knowledge  to  us 
as  we  have  ridden  about  your  streets 
to-day  to  take  note  of  those  things  that 
enter  into  the  making  of  this  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  and  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  our  American  civilization. 
[Applause.]  I am  very  apt  to  judge  a 
city  by  its  homes  ; not  so  much  its  great 
business  structures,  or  the  buildings 
devoted  to  manufacture,  or  its  being  a 
smoky  centre,  as  the  homes  in  which 
the  people  live  It  influences  me  here 
to  say  that  in  my  travels,  which  have 
been  very  extended,  .embracing  all  the 
States  of  this  Union  except  two,  I have 
never  seen  in  a city  of  the  population 
of  Denver  so  many  attractive,  pleas- 
ant and  elegant  homes  as  I have  seen 


here.  [Applause.]  I am  sure  that  when 
you  will  have  worked  out  those  silver 
mines  and  the  commoner  things  of  life, 
the  sandstones,  the  granites  and  the 
iron  mountains  have  been  brought 
into  use,  you  have  that  which  will 
last  you  for  an  indefinite  time  and  add 
to  the  prosperity  and  beauty  of  your 
city  and  an  attractiveness  which  will 
even  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tain tops  and  the  salubrity  of  your  at- 
mosphere. I have  great  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  the  satisfaction  which  we 
have  all  had  in  spending  these  few  days 
in  this  Centennial  State.  As  I shall 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  come 
again  and  under  circumstances  which 
will  enable  me  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  you,  and  be- 
come more  acquainted  with  your  city, 
I can  only  now  bid  you  good-bye  and 
thank  you  for  your  hospitality.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  citizens  of  Denver  and  of  the 
State  at  large,  have  reason  for  taking 
pride  in  the  remark  made  by  one  of 
The  party,  growing  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s compliments,  “ That  Denver  is 
the  Washington  City  of  the  west.” 
Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  CHICAGO. 

GEORGE  W.  KRETZINGER. 


George  W.  Kretzinger  belongs  to  the 
younger  class  of  lawyers  who  have 
achieved  distinction  since  the  war, 
and  who  are  now  approaching  the 
meridian  of  their  intellectual  vigor 
and  professional  activity.  Like  many 
others  of  this  class,  he  has  been  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  his 
success  in  life  is  due  to  his  own 
earnest  and  well  directed  efforts. 

Mr.  Kretzinger’s  ancestors  came 
from  Germany,  where  his  grandfather 
was  born,  grew  to  manhood,  and 
whence,  early  in  the  present  century, 
he  removed  to  Virginia.  Isaac  Kret- 
zinger, the  father  of  George,  was 
reared  in  Virginia,  where,  after  obtain- 
ing a limited  education,  he  became  a 
tanner’s  apprentice.  While  so  engaged 
he  was  ordered  by  his  employer  to 
flog  a slave  who  had  been  guilty  of 
some  trivial  offense.  This  the  young 
apprentice  indignantly  refused  to  do, 
and  an  altercation  ensued,  and  in  self- 
defense  he  was  compelled  to  admin- 
ister severe  punishment  to  the  slave- 
holder. This  practical  manifestation 
of  hostility  to  human  slavery  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  emigrate  without 


X. 

unnecessary  delay,  and  thus  he  be- 
came a citizen  of  Ohio.  A man  of 
strong  religious  convictions,  he  soon 
joined  the  United  Brethren,  and  be- 
came a miinister  of  that  church.  The 
Rev.  Isaac  Kretzinger  was  a man  of 
great  mental  power,  a natural  logician, 
and  a strong  antagonist  in  debate. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  clergymen  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  who  openly  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  slavery.  Being 
a natural  orator,  and  controlling  his 
audience  with  almost  magnetic  force, 
he  soon  became  prominent  among  the 
ministers  of  his  denomination.  Short- 
ly after  entering  the  ministry  he  mar- 
ried Eliza  Oglesby.  She  was  a woman 
of  rare  and  rich  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  While  she  contributed  much  to 
the  success  of  her  husband  in  his 
chosen  vocation,  she  contributed  more 
to  the  mental  powers  and  moral  train- 
ing of  her  children. 

George  W.  Kretzinger  was  born 
near  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  August  nth, 
1846.  When  he  was  eight  years  of 
. age  his  father  removed  to  Illinois  and 
purchased  a farm  in  Hancock  County 
near  Carthage.  It  was  then  his  in- 
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tention  to  retire  from  the  ministry,  but 
at  the  annual  conference  of  his  church 
he  was  honored  with  an  appointment 
as  Presiding-  Elder  to  what  was  known 
as  the  Astoria  District,  and  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  decline  the  position. 
His  duties  as  Presiding  Elder  kept 
him  away  from  home  much  of  the 
time,  and  the  management  of  the 
jarm  fell  upon  his  sons.  At  a very 
early  age  George  engaged  actively  in 
labor  upon  the  farm,  and  the  chief 
responsibility  thereof  soon  rested 
upon  him.  Little  opportunity,  there- 
fore, was  afforded  for  attending  school 
in  his  early  boyhood,  but  he  was  fond 
of  books  and  study,  and  employed  all 
his  leisure  in  self-education.  In  this 
he  was  greatly  assisted  by  country 
school  teachers,  who  found  in  his 
father’s  house  a cordial  welcome  and 
an  excellent  home.  Fortunately,  one 
of  the  teachers  was  a student  in  col- 
lege, and  thus  George  was  able  to 
commence  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  His  industry  and  thirst  for 
knowledge  were  so  great,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  labored,  he  was  nearly  prepared  to 
enter  college  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  His  patriotic  ardor  was 
stronger  than  his  desire  for  learning  or 
his  ambition  to  excel  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  on  the  22nd  day  of  June, 
1861,  while  less  than  fifteen  years 
of  age,  he  enlisted,  in  the  famous 
Black  Hawk  Cavalry.  The  regiment 
shortly  went  into  service  at  Macon 
City,  Missouri,  and  was  for  a consid- 
erable time  engaged  in  the  perilous 


task  of  exterminating  the  lawless  and 
murderous  guerillas  which  infested 
that  state.  While  at  Independence, 
Mr.  Kretzinger  was  captured  by  the 
Confederates,  but  soon  after  was 
paroled  and  exchanged  and  trans- 
ferred to  an  infantry  regiment  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  After  serving 
more  than  three  years  he  was  mus- 
tered out  in  the  fall  of  1864.  During 
his  army  life  he  was  distinguished  for 
deeds  of  daring  and  bravery.  Im- 
pulsive and  full  of  enthusiasm  he  was 
a stranger  to  fear,  and  in  the  line  of  a 
soldier’s  duty  courted  rather  than 
shunned  danger.  Often  acting  as  a 
scout  under  perilous  circumstances  he 
became  distinguished  for  coolness, 
bravery  and  fertility  of  resources. 
While  engaged  in  foraging,  in  which 
he  was  an  expert,  he  confiscated  not 
only  food  and  supplies  for  the  army, 
but  such  books  as  fell  in  his  way,  and 
with  these  he  satisfied  his  craving  for 
knowledge.  Immediately  after  his 
discharge  from  the  military  service  he 
entered  upon  his  collegiate  course. 
His  extraordinary  capacity  for  hard  ’ 
work  and  the  close  application  in  the 
acquisition  of  accurate  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  pass  the  requisite  ex- 
amination and  complete  the  college 
course  in  much  less  than  the  time 
usually  required. 

Upon  leaving  college  in  1867,  he 
went  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  for  two 
years  taught  a classical  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  read  law  with  the  Hon. 
George  W.  McCrary,  afterwards  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Secretary  of  War 
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under  President  Hayes,  and  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  He 
completed  his  law  studies  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  Henry  Strong  of  Keokuk,  one 
of  the  leading  corporation  lawyers  of 
the  West,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1869.  So  marked  was  his  ability  that 
Mr.  Strong  immediately  offered  him  a 
position  in  his  office,  \vhich  he  ac- 
cepted. Finding,  however,  that  his 
duties  there  were  limited  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  briefs  and  cases,  and  af- 
forded no  opportunity  to  engage  in  the 
active  trial  of  causes  in  court,  he  soon 
withdrew  from  this  employment.  His 
ambition  was  to  become  a successful 
trial  lawyer  and  not  a mere  adjutant 
of  more  experienced  practitioners.  He 
therefore  decided  to  remove  to  Knox- 
ville, Illinois,  and  form  a partnership 
with  Judge  R.  L.  Hannaman,  a man 
of  eminence  and  large  experience  at 
the  bar.  For  five  years  he  there  pur- 
sued the  practice  of  the  law  with  all  the 
zeal,  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  his  na- 
ture. During  the  recesses  of  court  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  assiduity,  and 
thoroughly  mastered  the  principles  of 
the  law  and  familiarized  himself  with 
the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Thus 
equipped  for  his  life’s  work  he  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  where  a broader 
field  and  more  flattering  inducements 
are  offered  to  men  of  experience  and 
ability.  Here  he  entered  upon  the 
general  practice  of  the  law,  but  directed 
his  attention  more  especially  to  the 
law  of  corporations,  in  which  he  was 
thoroughly  versed.  He  soon  became 
the  general  solicitor  of  the  Chicago  & 


Iowa  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Chicago,  Pekin  & Southwestern 
Railroad  Company.  These  roads  soon 
afterwards  became  involved  in  serious 
litigation,  and  i\Ir.  Kretzinger  found 
himself  pitted  against  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  corporation  lawyers 
at  the  Chicago  bar,  and  the  remarkable 
ability  he  displayed  won  for  him  their 
admiration  and  respect.  For  the  last 
fifteen  years  he  has  been  connected 
with  much  of  the  important  corporate 
litigation  in  Chicago,  and  has  also 
conducted  many  important  mining, 
insurance  and  other  corporation  cases 
in  Colorado,  Nevada,  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  Arkansas.  He  is  now  associated 
in  business  with  a younger  brother,  J. 
T.  Kretzinger,  a lawyer  of  excellent 
standing  and  ability.  To  his  other 
duties  have  been  recently  added  the 
important  responsibility  of  General 
Counsel  of  th€  Chicago,  Louisville  & 
New  Albany  Railway  Company.  i\Ir. 
Kretzinger  is  one  of  the  busiest,  most 
active  and  most  eminent  members  of 
the  Western  bar.  He  has  carried  with 
him  into  his  professional  career  all  the 
industry,  perseverance,  pluck  and 
energy  which  characterized  him  in  his 
early  boyhood,  and  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  daring  which  characterized  him  as 
a soldier.  He  possesses  a capacity  for 
prolonged  mental  and  physicial  activ- 
ity rareh^  equalled  among  pro- 
fessional men.  Fie  has  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  great  under- 
lying principles  of  the  law,  compre- 
hends almost  intuitively  the  facts  of  a 
complicated  case,  and  analyzes  legal 
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propositions  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  accuracy.  He  is  fertile  in  re- 
sources, and  tireless  in  energy.  Self- 
poised  and  self-possessed,  wary  and 
skillful,  he  often  snatches  victory  from 
the  very  jaws  of  defeat.  To  a remark- 
able memory,  both  for  principles  and 
authorities,  he  adds  aline  command  of 
language,  a terseness  of  expression. 


and  a vigorous  logic,  which  render  him 
an  impressive  and  powerful  advocate. 
Frank,  fearless  and  honorable,  genial 
and  warm-hearted,  he  commands  the 
esteem  and  wins  the  friendship  of  all 
who  know  him. 

Mr.  Kretzinger  was  married  in  1878 
to  Miss  Clara  J.  Wilson  of  Rock  Island, 
and  has  two  children. 


. PROMINENT  CITIZENS  OE  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  BECHTEL. 


Staten  Island,  at  a not  remote  period 
almost  a barren  strip  of  country, 
sparsely  inhabited,  and  not  of  savory 
renown,  has  been  transformed  as  if  by 
magic,  through  the  enterprise  and 
efforts  of  some  of  its  residents,  into 
one  of  the  most  charming  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis.  Fast  and  handsome 
steamers  make  the  trip  to  the  city 
one  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  rapid 
trains  on  the  Island  connect  with  the 
numerous  pretty  towns  and  the  hand- 
some villas  with  which  it  is  dotted. 

One  of  those  who  did  much  for  this 
development,  and  at  the  same  time 
built  up  a great  business,  was  the  late 
George  Bechtel,  of  Stapleton,  who  died 
at  his  residence  in  that  place  on  the 
1 6th  of  July,  1889,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  He  was  born  in 
Germany  in  1840,  and  when  an  infant 
of  but  six  months  was  brought  by  his 


parents  .to  this  country.  His  father 
embarked  in  the  brewing  business  at 
Stapleton  about  twelve  years  later, 
and  when  George  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  his  employ  as  an 
apprentice,  where  by  hard  work  and 
constant  application  he  learned  every 
detail  of  the  business,  and  fitted  him- 
self by  practical  experience  for  the 
calling  he  was  afterwards  to  follow, 
and  in  which  he  achieved  a marked 
degree  of  success.  In  1871  he  became 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business,  and 
at  once  demolished  the  old  building-s 

o 

and  erected  large  and  handsome  ones 
in  their  stead,  still  further  enlarg- 
ing and  developing  the  business  until 
it  became  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the 
yearly  output  being  nearly  125,000 
barrels. 

Mr.  Bechtel  was  always  a staunch 
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and  earnest  Democrat,  and  aided  in 
vQrious  and  many  ways  to  the  interest 
of  the  party.  He  wms  one  of  the  first 
trustees  of  the  villaoj-e  of  Eds^ewater, 
and  in  1879  elected  supervisor  of 
jMiddletown  without  opposition,  and 
held  the  olfice  with  honor  and  satis- 
faction to  his  fellow  citizens  for, ten 
years.  He  was  several  times  a dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  state  conven- 
tions, and  was  one  of  the  Presidential 
electors  in  the  fall  of  1888.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, and  always  took  great  interest 
in  the  association,  aiding  it  in  many 
and  material  ways.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Deulscher  Liederkrantz, 
Deutscher  Verein,  Klopstock  Lodge 
No.  760,  F.  & A.  j\L,  Staten  Island 
Quartet  Club,  Staten  Island  Schuetzen 
Corps,  Ges  Erheiterung,  Staten  Island 
Turn  Verein,  K.  & L.  of  Honor,  Excel- 
sior Lodge,  and  Enterprise  Hook  & 
Ladder  Co. . No.  i. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  one  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  IMr.  Bechtel  in  describing  his 
funeral.  “Some  one  has  truly  said 
that  ‘ faults  and  failures  mingle  with  the 
lives  of  all.’  George  Bechtel's  life  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  but  his  faults 
were  so  small  and  his  failures  so  few, 
that  they  were  entirely  overshadowed 
by  his  virtues  and  his  successes.  Like 
most  men,  he  was  ambitious  for  wealth. 
He  labored  hard  and  honestly  for  it, 
but  he  did  not  hold  it  with  a miser’s 
grasp.  He  was  kind,  generous  and 
liberal,  and  his  charities  were  many. 


but  he  was  entirely  devoid  of  ostenta- 
tion in  his  giving.  One  of  his  latest 
charities  was  the  founding  of  an  hospital 
to  be  known  as  the  Bechtel  Free  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis 
were  to  have  charge  of  it.  The  funeral 
took  place  from  his  late  residence, 
.where  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Albert  Kuchne,  pastor  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  of  Stapleton. 
The  sermon  was  in  German,  and  eulo- 
gized the  deceased  highly.  There  were 
about  seventeen  hundred  people  pres- 
ent. The  streets  for  several  blocks 
around  were  crowded,  including  the 
side  streets.  The  general  procession 
included  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
carriages.  At  the  tomb  the  multitude 
was  addressed  by  Lawyer  Sixt.  C. 
Kaft,  who  spoke  in  English,  and  Super- 
visor Credo  who  recited  'Sir.  Bechtel’s 
acts  in  both  English  and  German.  As 
the  body  was  carried  out,  the  German 
band  pla}md  the  dead  march,  and  the 
Richmond  County  Schutzen  Corps 
saluted  as  it  was  carried  between  the 
ranks.  The  pall-bearers  were  twelve 
in  number,  two  of  whom  were  the  men 
who  had  been  longest  in  Mr.  Bechtel’s 
employ,  A Giegerich  and  Carl  Mayer. 
'Phe  others  were  the  members  of  the 
Klopstock  Lodge  of  Free  iMasons.  The 
floral  display  was  unusually  fine,  and 
five  carriages  in  the  procession  were 
filled  with  flowers.  A large  number 
of  business  men  from  New  York  City 
and  Brooklyn  were  present,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  all  the  societies 
and  organizations  to  which  the  de- 
ceased belonged.” 
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Mr.  Bechtel  left  a large  estate  valued 
at  upwards  of  $2,000,000,  consisting 
of  the  brewery  and  much  real  estate. 
He  requested  in  his  will,  dated  April 
28,  1886,  that  the  business  should  be 
continued  under  the  same  name  as  be- 
fore, and  appointed  his  wife,  Eva 


Bechtel,  the  sole  legatee  and  executrix. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
George  Bechtel  was  Stapleton’s  first 
citizen,  and  his  death  was  a great  loss 
to  Staten  Island. 

Geo.  Williams  Travers. 


THE  MOTHERS  OF  76.* 


[The  Toast-master  was  the  Hon. 
Don  M.  Dickinson,  who  was  Postmaster 
General  in  President  Cleveland’s  cabi- 
net. Hence,  the  allusions  of  the  open- 
ing sentenres.] 

Mr.  Toastmaster  : It  is  with  the  ut- 

most difficulty,  sir,  that  I escaped  say- 
ing Mr.  Postmaster,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  historic  propriety  of  that 
title,  but  because  in  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority with  which  you  are  now  invest- 
ed you  have  appointed  me  a supervisor 
of  the  fe-males.  Truly  an  act  benign, 
and  a task  most  gracious,  despite  its 
grave  responsibilities.  I would  hasten 
to  tender  my  heartiest  thanks — if  I were 
familiar  with  the  rubric  which  governs 
the  interchange  of  courtesies  between 
one  who  is  simply  an  ordinary  minister, 
and  one  who  has  been  a Cabinet  min- 
ister, and  who  soon  may  be,  none  can 
say  how  much  greater  still.  Speaking 

*The  above  is  the  full  text  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Rev.  Howard  Dufheld,  U.  D., 
of  Detroit,  at  a recent  banquet  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  of  that  city. 


of  ministers,  you  have  all  doubtless 
noticed  the  pains  which  have  been 
expended  by  the  gentlemen  who  pre- 
pared this  programme  in  keeping  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  dominies 
from  coming  into  a too  close  proximity. 
There  was  evidently  a lurking  dread 
in  their  minds,  lest  if  I should  speak  too 
promptly  after  an  Anglican  brother, 
who  has  so  eloquently  discoursed  on 
the  military  prowess  of  our  sires,  Can- 
terbury and  Geneva  might  fall  foul  of 
one  another.  With  laudable  discretion, 
therefore,  they  interposed  between 
us,  as  non-conductors  of  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  eminent  representatives  of 
law  and  literature,  and  when  the  se- 
ductive accents  of  an  Angell’s  voice 
should  have  charmed  your  hearts  with 
the  soothing  assurance  that  in  Airmrica 
there  was  no  “sect-ionalism,”  it  was 
considered  safe  to  let  me  loose  to  dis- 
course concerning  “The  Revolution- 
ary Mothers.” 

President  Angell,of  the  University  of 
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Michigan,  preceded  me.  His  theme 
was  : “ No  sectionalism  in  America.’' 

If  that  celebrated  member  of  the 
American  motherhood,  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton, were  present  in  our  assemblage 
to-night  and  were  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  our  biographies,  or  our 
“ ought-to  be  ” ographies,  she  would 
have  been  spared  the  melancholy 
reflection — in  which  she  is  said  to  have 
indulged  when  she  once  saw  a military 
parade  upon  the  22d  of  February: 
“Well!  well!  Dear  old  George  Wash- 
ington is  gone,  and  it  doesn’t  seem  as 
though  his  mantel-piece  had  fallen 
upon  anybody.”  Each  of  us  is  living 
proof  that  this  kind  of  revolutionar)^ 
furniture  is  still  falling  in  a perfect 
shower,  and  is  striking  about  promis- 
cuously. So  far  from  the  stock  being 
depleted,  it  is  said  that  in  Boston  alone 
enough  tables  and  chairs  that  came 
over  on  the  Mayflower  can  be  bought 
to  furnish  forth  a fleet.  That  old  ship 
of  destiny  is  not  all  unloaded  yet.  A 
sorry  day  for  our  beloved  land  when  it 
is  finally  unpacked  and  its  capacious 
hold  is  at  last  emptied.  He  spoke  truly 
who  described  its  cargo  as  “sifted 
acorns,”  IMay  its  consignment  of  oak- 
seed  continue  to  yield  forests  of  fibred 
character. 

A little  fellow,  whose  patriotic  senti- 
ments marked  him  as  a son  of  the 
American  revolution,  was  overheard 
saying  to  his  grandfather  : “Grandpa, 
did  the  doctor  say  that  you  were  liable 
to  die  of  spontaneous  combustion 
“Yes,  Tommy,  yes.”  “Well,  grand- 
pa, won’t  you  please  try  and  keep 


until  the  Fourth  of  July.?”  The  circum- 
stances of  the  hour  enable  us  to  indorse 
this  touching  appreciation  of  the  pyro- 
technic value  of  an  illustrous  ancestry. 
Until  hard  upon  midnight  we  have 
been  sitting  here  amid  the  sparkling 
of  historic  reminiscence.  We  have  had 
the  Amlor  of  the  revolutionary  soldier 
depicted  for  us  in  burning  words.  We 
have  rejoiced  in  the  priceless  legacies 
of  their  martial  valor  which  have  been 
upheld  before  us,  haloed  with  glittering 
rhetoric.  But  what  tongue  of  fire  can 
fitly  display  the  crowing  radiance  of 
our  country’s  glory — the  splendors  of 
character  with  which  the  hearts  of 
her  mothers  are  surcharged — flaming 
splendors,  kindled  from  the  alter  fires 
of  God,  burning  with  quenchless 
fervor,  paling  the  will-o’-wisp  that  flit 
athwart  the  shadows  of  earth,  and  with 
beacon-glow  lighting  the  shining  path 
along  w'hich  alone  her  sons  can  win 
for  her  a true  and  an  abiding  renown. 

In  thought  we  now  are  standing 
near  that  little  Concord  bridge  which 
spanned  the  American  Rubicon.  Our 
ears  ringing  with  the  echo  of  that  shot 
which  “ the  embattled  farmers”  fired, 
and  which  went  echoing  around  the 
world  and  has  come  resounding  down 
the  years.  We  re-live  those  stressful 
years  when  good  old  King  George 
strove  to  put  the  colonies  “in  the 
soup.’’  The  particular  kind  of  soup  in 
which  he  proposed  immersing  his 
American  subjects  was  evidently  of 
the  same  brand  as  that  which  is  now  fa- 
miliarly known  as  soup  a la  Jay  Gould 
“Take  a little  stock.  Water  it  freely. 
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Then  put  in  the  lamb.”  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  the  lamb  was  not  as 
supple  as  was  expected.  For,  when 
that  political  cuisine  called  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  always  fuming  with 
some  surprising  decoction,  served  up 
this  particular  dish,  it  was  found  to  be 
not  a broth  of  American  lamb,  but  a 
stew  of  British  lion.  We  are  borne 
backward  to-night  in  our  thought-  to 
those  years  of  uncertainty,  when  the 
destiny  of  our  land  was  shrouded  in 
the  clouds  of  suspense ; when  the 
balance  of  the  national  existence  hung 
in  heavy  doubt ; when  the  outcome  of 
the  epic  strife  was  as  great  a problem 
as  the  result  of  the  old  darkey’s  fishing 
venture.  After  a morning  of  patient 
angling,  he  had  a most  unexpected  and 
prodigious  bite.  The  suddenness  of 
the  shock,  the  strength  of  the  pull, 
combined  with  a skimmer  of  slippery 
mud  upon  the  bank,  complicated  some- 
what the  problem  of  the  issue. 

‘'Hello,  Sambo,  are  you  fishing.?” 
shouted  a passer-by. 

“Well,  I can’t  tell  yet,”  responded 
the  devotee  of  Isaak  Walton,  “wedder 
dis  nigger  am  afishing',  or  wedder  dis 
fish  am  a niggerin  !”  For  a term  of 
years  the  wisest  visioned  who  scanned 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  revolution 
could  not  say  whether  America  would 
emerge  on  submerge ; whether  we 
would  gain  a prize  or  become  a prize. 
The  decision  of  the  conflict  was  deter- 
mined by  an  unknown  quantity.  An 
uncalculated  factor  always  determines 
victory  or  defeat — a something  that  is 
not  to  be  found  upon  the  rosters  of 


the  regiment,  nor  catalogued  among 
the  resources  of  the  arsenal.  When 
the  billowy  tides  of  Napoleon’s  im- 
perial guard  proudly  rolled  its  white 
and  crested  strength  across  the  plain 
of  Waterloo,  it  broke  upon  the  British 
front  like  spray  on  granite.  The  fate 
of  France  was  sealed  not  by  saber 
stroke,  or  musket  shot.  The  dashing 
spirit  of  the  Celt  shattered  itself  upon 
the  flinty  sturdiness  of  Saxon  tempera- 
ment. The  councilors  of  King  George 
took  no  note  of  this  subtle  vital  element 
so  decisive  in  every  strife.  They 
counted  files  and  keels.  They  omitted  to 
measure  that  immense  reserve  force  of 
unconquerable  enrergies  that  lay  stored 
up  in  the  loyal  heart  of  womanhood. 
They  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
impending  conflict  would  not  be  so 
much  a collision  between  England  and 
America,  between  Parliament  and 
Congress,  as  the  palace  against  the 
home,  the  throne  against  the  fireside. 
In  such  a contest  the  home  will  be  the 
inevitable  victor. 

The  influence  of  the  female  sex, 
“the  universal  principle  of  woman- 
hood ” concerning  which  Goethe  sings, 
has  always  been  a potent  factor  in  de- 
termining national  destiny.  Against 
the  mists  of  antiquity  is  outlined  the 
veiled  figure  of  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
whose  mystic  covering  no  mortal  man 
could  raise  and  whose  undraped  face 
shone  with  a beauty  whose  radiance 
would  have  blasted  mortal  vision.  The 
empires  of  Euphrates  bowed  their 
hearts  before  Astarte,  whose  baleful 
star  beamed  with  such  malific  luster  in 
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the  orient  sky.  Fair  Aphrodite,  child 
of  the  laug-hter-loving,  sunkissed  water, 
holds  a universal  scepter,  and  her  mar- 
ble effigy,  shining  resplendent  in  the 
halls  of  art,  stirs  the  pulses  of  the 
spectator,  as  with  the  weird  whispering 
of  a seashell.  Far  other  than  such 
fabled  divinities  of  the  old  world  myth- 
ology, was  the  genius  of  our  native 
land,  and  far — far  less  of  kin  was  she 
with  those  strumpet-ocracies  which 
blighted  the  pure  white  lilies  of  France 
in  the  days  of  “ Le  Grand  Monarque,” 
and  wrought  a bar  sinister  into  the 
heraldry  of  bonnie  England  in  the  days 
when  the  second  Charles  held  his 
court  at  St.  James.  x\nother  figure 
rises  in  our  view  when  we  think  of  the 
presiding  divinity  of  America — that 
embodiment  of  female  influence,  which 
as  you,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  so  wisely 
and  so  eloquently  said,  must  ever 
touch  the  chords  of  deepest  emotion 
in  the  human  heart — the  figure,  so 
simply  sublime,  of  an  old-fashioned 
mother,  with  the  sweetness  of  an 
unspeakable  affection  in  the  tones  of 
her  voice  and  a soft  love-light  burning 
in  her  eyes ; her  hair  silvered,  her 
heart  golden,  her  hands  untiring  in 
guiding  the  feet  of  waywardness,  and 
in  soothing  the  pillow  of  unrest ; one 
whose  memory  is  like  a waft  from 
woodland  flowers  of  the  spring-time, 
one  the  echo  of  whose  speech  lingers 
like  music  amid  the  thickening  clash 
of  the  discords  of  earth,  one  the  bene- 
diction of  whose  inli Lienee  shall  shine 
upon  the  soul  until  the  light  comes 
streaming  into  the  face  through  the 


opening  door  of  the  eternal  home.  In 
the  olden  day  the  gods  descended  into 
the  fight  when  the  war  drum  throbbed. 
In  the  middle  ages  saints  were  invoked 
when  the  lance  was  leveled.  But  in 
the  sweet  guise  of  a high-hearted  Puri- 
tan mother,  the  genius  of  America, 
swept  forth  into  that  arena  of  gladiators, 
where  eternal  issues  awaited  settle- 
ment The  gates  were  closed  upon 
that  direful  strife.  When  the  tempest 
fires  of  war  were  spent,  and  the 
gloomy  battle  clouds  had  rolled  away, 
then  those  awful  portals  were  unbarred, 
and  she  recrossed  that  fafeful  thres- 
hold, bearing  in  her  fair  white  arms  a 
new  born  nation— her  brow  beaded 
indeed  with  the  crimson  dews  of  the 
bitter  conflict,  but  diademed  with  thir- 
teen splendid  stars. 

The  Revolutionary  -Mothers  were 
charactertzed  by  self-sacrifice.  You 
will  remember  how  that  eminent 
patriot,  Artemas  Ward,  declared  dur- 
ing the  late  civil  war  that  he  was  will- 
ing: for  his  coLintrv’s  sake  to  sacrifice 
all  his  relatives  by  marriage.  Well, 
these  matrons  of  the  revolution  did 
more — they  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
those  who  wanted  to  be  related  by 
marriage.  They  received  none  but 
loyal  suitors.  They  went  further  than 
renouncing  loves — they  relinquished 
tea.  They  surrendered  all  feminine 
elegancies.  d'hey  treated  necessities 
as  luxuries.  The  most  exalted  donned 
homespun.  I he  hands  ot  the  highest 
were  lent  to  lowliest  ministries.  A 
pewter  service  was  in  the  Colonies 
more  precious  than  silver,  but  fair 
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hands  gladly  stripped  the  sideboard 
for  the  bullet  mold.  Manor  houses 
had  budded  into  them  memories  more 
precious  than  a king’s  ransom,  but 
more  than  once  or  twice  did  womanly 
hands  apply  the  torch  to  their  homes 
rather  than  shelter  tyranny  beneath 
their  roof.  They  cast  off  their  jewels 
like  Roman  matrons.  They  wrenched 
open  the  casket  of  their  heart’s  affec- 
tions and  rifled  it  of  its  costliest  treas- 
ures. They  accepted  hardship  as  the 
guerdon  of  loyalty  ; they  invited  lone- 
liness as  men  covet  honor.  They,  em- 
broidered battle  banners  and  taught 
those  who  were  dearest  to  their  souls 
to  carry  them  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  They  distributed  munitions  of 
war  and  urged  away  from  the  basking 
sunshine  of  their  love,  those  that  were 
more  precious  than  their  life,  and 
thrust  them,  for  their  country’s  sake, 
amid  the  lowering  shadows  of  death. 
They  accepted  loneliness  as  a proud 
privilege.  They  rejoiced  in  being 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  freedom’s 
sake.  They  were  fired  with  a very  en- 
thusiasm of  sacrifice  and  bowed  their 
hearts  to  the  stroke  of  adversity  as 
those  who  kneel  for  the  accolade  of 
knighthood.  For  it  is  a truth  of  truths 
which  the  rhymer  sings  : 

“Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep 
And  there’s  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep 

When  the  tides  of  war  are  moaning.” 

The  ^Mothers  ot  the  Revolution  were 
characterized  by  Self-reliance.  An  old 
Afro-American,  to  use  that  sweet,  vote- 
enticing  appelation,  was  once  asked 
if  he  had  had  a Thanksgiving  turkey. 
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^'Oh,  yes,  massa,  the  Lord  sent  me 
very  good  turkey  Thanksgiving.  ” “In- 
deed !”  “Yes,  sah.  I got  it  in  answer 
to  prayer.  I pray  tree  times  over  for 
dat  turkey,  but  dere  want  no  turkey 
come.  So  I dis  pray  de  good  Lord  dat 
He  would  send  me  to  get  dat  turkey. 
Why,  bress  de  Lord,  before  mornin’  I 
had  three  turkeys.”  Our  matronly  an- 
cestors were  of  similar  principles. 
They  believed  in  trusting  in  the  Lord 
and  providing  for  themselves.  They 
took  no  proxies  in  their  work.  They 
asked  no  help.  They  shrank  from  no 
toil.  Like  angels  of  mercy  they  flitted 
through  the  sad  wards  of  the  hospital 
and  the  noisome  holds  of  prison, ships. 
They  seeded  the  soil  and  tilled  the 
fields,  and  sickeled  the  harvest,  and 
ground  the  grain,  and  sometimes  pro- 
visioned the  army.  They  herded  the 
flocks  and  clipped  the  fleece,  and  card- 
ed the  wool  and  wove  the  cloth  and 
clad  the  children  who  were  by  the  fire- 
side, and  the  dear  ones  who  were  at 
the  front.  Their  high  spirit  incited  the 
courage  of  the  armies  in  hours  of  wav- 
ering. Their  instinctive  discernment 
lent  wisdom  to  national  councils  in 
hours  of  perplexity.  Their  rare  en- 
dowments led  John  Adams  to  compare 
them  with  the  consorts  of  the  British 
generals,  and  declare  that  American 
superiority  was  in  no  small  degree  to 
be  credited  to  their  being  better  wived. 
“Why,”  he  writes,  “without  doubt  a 
really  great  wife  would  have  put  Howe 
into  possession  of  Philadelphia  long 
ago.”  While  Washington  in  a public 
address  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
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that  “the  army  cannot  regret  its  sac- 
rifices or  its  suffering,  when  they  meet 
with  so  flattering  a reward  as  the  sym- 
pathy of  your  sex;  nor  can  it  fear  that 
its  interests  will  be  neglected  when  es- 
poused  by  advocates  as  powerful,  as 
they  are  amiable.'* 

Sometimes  they  smelt  the  battle 
smoke,  and  helped  to  wield  the  en- 
ginery of  war.  Moll  Pitcher,  “Capt. 
iMolly’’  as  she  afterwards  became,  not 
only  won  distinction  in  the  affair  at 
Freehold — snatching  the  ramrod  from 
the  hands  of  her  husband,  as  he  fell 
dead  at  her  side,  and  spending  the 
first  moments  of  widowhood  in  com- 
pelling the  death-dealing  lips  of  his 
cannon  to  proclaim  her  wrathful  grief, 
but  at  an  earlier  date  she  had  won  a 
right  to  fame.  She  aided  in  defending 
a redoubt  against  fierce  assault.  The 
American  forces,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  retreated.  As  they  were 
scurrying  out  of  entrenchments  she 
noticed  a single  canon  which  had  not 
been  fired.  With  a daring  which  was 
possibly  born  of  a womanlike  deter- 
mination to  have  the  last  word,  she 
rushed  back  to  the  casement  and 
touched  off  the  field  piece  in  the  very 
face  of  the  enemy  as  they  came  climb- 
ing up  the  embankment.  While  the 
continental  army  was  wintering  at 
Morristown  word  came  to  a New  Jer- 
sey farm  house  that  the  men  were  suf- 
fering cruelly  for  want  of  stockings. 
Instantly  the  good  wife  placed  her 
chair  in  the  farm  cart  and,  with  knit- 
ting in  hand  and  her  little  boy  for 
driver,  starts,  without  waiting  to 


change  her  raiment  or  pack  her  trunk. 
Up  and  down  the  country  lanes  of  jer- 
sey moves  this  knitting  chariot  with  its 
message  of  the  army's  need.  The 
click  of  the  needles  is  as  ceaseless  as 
the  turn  of  the  wheels.  The  untiring 
fingers  keep  pace  with  the  steady  jog 
of  the  faithful  oxen.  Wherever  she 
came  in  her  journey ings,  work  was 
suspended.  The  neglected  dairy  the 
untended  garden,  the  lights  that  twin- 
kled at  the  wee  sma’  hours,”  in  house 
and  hamlet  the  country  side  over,  told 
of  the  quick  response  to  the  appeal  of 
the  self  appointed  courier  For  a 
week  through,  that  march  is  protracted 
until  this  earnest  plier  of  needles  ar- 
rives at  headquarters  with  a wagon 
loaded  down  with  sheaves  of  socks — 
foot  covering  and  heart  warming.  She 
received  the  special  thanks  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  She  bore  a name 
which  by  her  children  has  been  in- 
scribed in  the  story  of  our  own  city — 
a name  that  has  become  a synonym 
for  sterling  business  integrity,  and  that 
stands  for  all  that  is  of  highest  worth 
in  citizenship  and  noblest  virtue  in 
manhood — she  was  Rhoda  Farrand. 

The  closing  battle  of  the  revolution 
was  won  single-handed  by  a brave 
Knickerbocker  dame.  According  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation  the  British 
forces  were  allowed  to  occupy  New 
York  until  noon  of  the  day  of  evacua- 
tion. But  this  matronly  soul  in  the 
joy  of  triumph  could  wait  no  longer 
than  sunrise  to  fly  from  the  gables  of 
her  house  the  .Star  and  Stripes.  A Brit- 
ish officer  commands  her  to  strike  her 
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colors.  This  forerunner  of  Barbaia 
Frietche  had  nothing  to  say  about 
“shooting  her  old  gray  head,”  but 
simply  seized  a convenient  broom- 
stick and  charged.  Whether  practice 
in  domestic  warfare  had  rendered  her 
a veteran  in  the  use  of  this  equipment 
or  not,  certain  it  is  that  she  carried  all 
before  her.  Her  adversary  was  skilled 
in  broadsword  exercise,  in  resisting 
saber  thrust  and  bayonet  charge,  but 
nowhere  in  his  manual  of  arms  was 
there  direction  as  to  repelling  an  attack 
with  broomsticks.  He  fled  inglorious- 
ly,  and  the  revolution  closed  with  a 
sweeping  victory  for  the  patriot 
matron. 

England  justly  esteems  as  one  of 
her  crown  jewels  that  mighty  rock 
which  rears  its  leonine  front  at  the 
gateway  of  the  seas — a superb  bastion 
of  an  empire’s  strength.  But  the  wom- 
anly courage  and  resource  of  the 
revolutionary  war  taught  the  world 
that  home  was  a fortress  more  invinci- 
ble than  the  wave-washed  crag — that 
home  is  the  American  Gibralter. 

The  Mothers  of  the  Revolution  were 
characterized  by  Self-forgetfulness. 
Verily  theirs  was  ofttimes  a pitiable 
plight.  They  could  scarcely  have 
been  worse  if  they  had  been  afflicted 
with  la  grippe.  Their  circumstance 
make  as  pathetic  appeal  as  the  little 
fellow  who  became  its  victim,  and 
cried:  “Oh,  mamma,  both  my  eyes 
is  a rainin’  and  one  of  my  noses  won’t 
go.”  But  like  him  who  had  no  time 
to  make  money,  they  had  no  time  to 
catalogue  their  griefs.  They  were 


great  in  their  unconsciousness.  They 
did  sublime  things  and  esteemed  them 
trifles.  They  tasted  death  and  dreamt 
not  that  it  was  heroic.  Theirs  was  an 
unhistoric  heroism.  No  laurels  were 
the  meed  of  their  suffering.  No  w?v 
ing  banners  inspired  their  endeavor. 
No  trumpetings  of  renown  pealed  forth 
their  sacrifices.  Theirs  was  uncrowned 
royalty — theirs  an  ungazetted  nobility. 
Tennyson  chants  in  melodious  num- 
bers his  “Dream  of  Fair  Women.” 
No  poet's  harp  is  strung  to  celebrate 
their  heroism.  There  were  not  want- 
ing brilliant  pens  to  write  of  those 
spectral  woes  that  haunted  Valley 
Forge  in  the  midnight  hours  of  the 
revolution,  or  the  passage  of  the  Dela- 
ware on  that  bleak  December  night, 
when  the  troubled  river  was  ‘‘chafing 
with  her  shores  ; ” or  of  the  heated  fray 
in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Monmouth. 
But  there  is  no  Bancroft  to  tell  of  the 
physical  weakness,  of  the  heart  sick- 
ness, and  of  the  mental  anguish,  of 
the  darkness  unstarred  and  the  cloud 
unrifted  amid  which  these  noble  spirits 
paced  the  sentinel  beat  of  the  fireside. 
The  Hessians  fought  for  hire.  They 
wrought  for  love.  The  nobility  of 
their  service  was  its  sole  reward.  Suf- 
fering and  death  were  praised  by 
them,  if  only  their  children  might  be 
free.  What  more  shall  I say  } The 
time  would  fail  me  to  tell  that  rosary 
of  noble  names,  Adams,  Schuyler, 
Warren,  Winthrop,  Livingston,  Han- 
cock, Phillipse,  Motte  and  Beckman  ; 
of  Puritan  and  Knickerbocker  matrons, 
of  Hugenot  and  Quaker  mothers,  of 
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the  fair  women  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  who  through  their  sublime 
faith  in  their  country’s  destiny,  “sub- 
dued kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness  and  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
alien.” 

Hear  the  parable  of  the  anchor- 
maker.  In  a by-way  of  the  city  the 
old  blacksmith  is  hammering  out  a 
cable  chain.  He  could  make  ten  more 
links  a day  by  skimping  work,  but 
lives  and  fortunes  are  dependent  on 
his  fidelity.  Each  link  must  be  truly 
wrought  : so  he  hammers  on  until  his 
life  work  ends,  and  he  sleeps  beneath 
the  church  yard.  His  chain  lies  upon 
the  deck  of  a noble  vessel,  coiled  limp 
and  rusty  around  an  anchor.  As  the 
passengers  march  up  and  down  it 
seems  only  a hindrance  to  their  prom- 
enade. But  sunshine  goes — darkness 
comes.  The  storm  wind  whistles  and 
growls  in  fury.  Angry  waves  leap 
like  sea  monsters.  The  yards  snap. 
The  masts  go  over  the  side.  The  ves- 
sel drives  helplessly  toward  the  shore. 
Little  bower-anchor  gone.  Great  bow- 
er-anchor gone.  “Stand  b}y  men. 
Let  go  the  sheet  anchor.”  Out  runs 
the  chain  into  the  boiling  surges,  till 
at  last  the  plunging  vessel  is  brought 
to  bay,  and  the  anchor  chain  is  drawn 
as  taut  as  the  harp  string  of  a Titan. 
Smitten  by  the  giant  fingers  of  the 
gale,  it  rings  with  a song  of  triumph. 
It  is  the  old  blacksmith  fighting  single- 
handed  this  mighty  war  of  elements — 
the  one  man  against  sea  and  wind  and 
storm,  and  the  one  man  wins  because 
of  the  faithful  heart  that  had  been  in  him. 


Xot  otherwise  were  forged  the  chains 
that  lend  an  anchor  hold  to  our  ship 
of  state  in  its  hours  of  darkness  and  of 
tempest.  Their  unyielding  strength 
was  not  wrought  out  in  splendid  fort- 
resses nor  well-stocked  arsenals  nor 
proud  fleets.  The  hills  and  dales  of 
America  were  dotted  over  with  quiet 
houses.  Beneath  the  roof-tree  dwelt 
noble  women.  Their  garments  were 
homespun,  but  the  habits  of  the  soul 
were  God-born.  Their  living  was 
plain,  but  their  thinking  was  high. 
There  they  cradled  and  nurtured  their 
children.  They  wove  the  clothing  for 
their  bodies,  while  they  lined  their 
hearts  with  scripture  and  the  cate- 
chism. They  wore  slippers,  whose  two 
soles,  so  their  children  say,  “did  often 
beat  as  one.”  They  breathed  patriot- 
ism in  their  cradle  Songs.  They  im- 
bedded loyalty  in  their  infants  pray- 
ers. They  exalted  freedom  in  fireside 
talk,  until  the  home  was  atmosphered 
with  lofty  principles — until  love  of 
country  all  molten  with  mother’s  love 
was  poured  into  youthful  hearts,  and 
the  hot  hatred  of  tyrants  was  fanned 
into  furnace  flame  by  the  breath  of 
motherly  affection. 

“In  such  a forge  and  such  a heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  our  hope.” 

Let  the  “ Beggars  of  Holland  ’’snatch 
the  broom  from  the  chimney  corner 
and  nail  it  to  the  masthead  as  a proud 
token  of  that  splendid  heroism  into 
which  they  swept  tyranny  from  off  the 
high  seas.  Let  England  boast  herselt 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  convert 
that  circuit  of  beauty  into  a badge  of 
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On  the  maps  of  the  world  you’ll  find  it  not 


loftiest  nobility,  with  its  chivalric 
motto,  ‘‘Honisoit  qui  mal  y pense. ’’ 
For  us  of  America  no  emblem  can 
surpass  in  grandeur  the  old-time  cru- 
de of  the  Mothers  of  the  Revolution, 
in  which  they  nursed  the  infancy  of 
American  Liberty,  that  to-day  girt 
with  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a giant 
stands  forth  among  the  nations,  bap- 
tized with  an  immortal  youth.  And 
upon  that  Cradle  let  this  legend  be  in- 
scribed : “Honor  to  whom  honoris 
due.” 

“ The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought, 
Shall  I tell  you  where  and  when  ? 


’Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  cannon' or  battle  shot. 

With  sword  or  nobler  pen  ; 

Nay,  not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought 
From  mouth  of  wonderful  men  ; 

But  deep  in  a walled-up  woman’s  heart — 
Of  woman  that  would  not  yield — 

But  bravely,  silently  bore  her  part — 

Lo  ! there  is  that  battlefield. 

No  marshaling  troop,  no  bivoauc  song. 

No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave  ! 

. But,  oh,  these  battles  ! they  last  so  long — 
From  babyhood  to  the  grave  ! ” 

Howard  Duffield. 


CHICAGO  PRIOR  TO  1840. 
XI. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  ITS  SECOND  DECADE. 


The  reorganization  of  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Chicago,  under  the  new  charter, 
was  effected  in  1840,  when  the  city 
was  divided  into  four  school  districts. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  known  among 
the  early  settlers  generally  as  “Cash- 
ier” Brown,  by  reason  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Illinois — was  elected 
agent  of  schools  on  a non-partisan 
ticket,  and  accepted  the  office,  stipula- 
ting himself  that  no  salary  should  at- 
tach to  the  position.  He  was  a man  ^ 
of  great  executive  ability,  thoroughly  1 


systematic  in  whatever  he  did,  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  order 
was  brought  out  of  the  somewhat 
chaotic  condition  of  affairs  which  had 
existed  up  to  that  time  in  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  schools.  He 
gathered  together  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  school  fund,  placed  them 
in  safe  hands,  and  during  his  long 
guardianship  of  this  trust- — a period  of 
a dozen  years  or  more — he  never  made 

In  No.  9 of  this  series  of  papers,  pub- 
lished in  the  May  Magazine,  a typographical 
error  made  the  name  of  Chicago’s  first  brewer 
. Wm.  Till.  It  should  have  been  Wm.  Till, 
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an  uncollectable  loan  of  these  public 
moneys. 

The  amount  ot  the  available  school 
funds  in  1840  was  $38,625.47,  and  the 
only  thing-  necessary  to  an  efficient 
and  satisfactory  system  of  schools  was 
that  the  organization  should  be  en- 
trusted to  capable  hands.  The  neces- 
sity for  this  appears  to  have  been  gen- 
erally appreciated,  and  united  efforts 
were  made  in  that  direction.  Good 
teachers — most  of  whom  came  from  the 
eastern  States,  were  secured,  a uniform 
system  of  text-books  was  adopted,  new 
school  houses  were  built,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  little  western  city  began  to 
point  with  pride  to  its  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  they  have  continued  to 
do  so  evhr  since. 

The  end  of  the  decade  in  which 
Chicago  began  making  history,  found 
it  with  a well  organized  volunteer  fire 
department,  composed  entirely  of  men 
who  volunteered  their  services  for  the 
protection  of  the  city.  They  were  men 
who  occupied  leading  social  and  offi- 
cial positions,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
fire  department  ever  organized  in  the 
United  States  has  had  a membership 
composed  of  so  large  a number  of  in- 
dividuals who  achieved  distinction  in 
after  life.  In  those  days  in  addition  to 
being  “ firemen,  ” they  were  ambitious 
and  enterprising  young  business  men 
and  professional  men.  In  later  years 
they  were  jurists,  statesmen,  diplomats, 
bankers,  capitalists,  railroad  presidents 
and  millionaires. 

The  police  force  of  that  period  had 


not  reached  the  saine  degree  of  effici- 
ency. There  was  in  fact  no  organized 
force,  but  there  were  four  police  con- 
stables chosen,  one  from  each  of  the 
city  wards,  each  of  whom  exercised  to 
some  extent  the  authority  of  a modern 
metropolitan  policeman  in  preserving 
order  and  enforcing  a proper  obser- 
ance  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
city  and  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
first  City  ^Marshal  was  elected  two  or 
three  years  later. 

The  water  works  improvement  or 
perhaps  one  should  say  the  enterprise 
designed  to  supply  the  city  with  water, 
had  only  been  gotten  fairly  underway 
in  1840.  The  obligation  of  the  town 
to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in  the  way 
of  supplying  them  with  water,  was 
first  recognized  by  Chicago  in  1834, 
when  the  Town  Trustees  paid  $95.50 
for  digginga  well  for  public  use,  but  it 
was  many  years  later  that  an  adequate 
system  of  water  supply  was  provided 
at  the  city’s  expense.  Between  1834 
and  1840,  water  was  a commodity, 
and  it  was  dealt  in  and  peddled  from 
door  to  door  in  Chicago.  Enterprising 
individuals  secured  strong  two-wheeled 
carts,  upon  which  they  mounted  hogs- 
heads which  were  filled  with  water 
from  the  lake.  With  these  carts  they 
drove  about  town,  backed  up  to  the 
doors  of  their  customers,  and  supplied 
them  with  the  ‘‘crystal  fluid”  at  “so 
much  ” per  measure. 

In  1836,  when  the  city  was  at  the 
zenith  of  its  early  prosperity,  what  was 
styled  “ The  Chicago  Hydraulic  Com- 
pany,” was  chartered  by  act  of  the 
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State  Legislature,  with  a capital  of 
$250,000.  The  first  president  of  the 
corporation  was  George  W,  Dole  and 
Edward  Casey  was  its  first  secretary. 
Gordon  S.  Hubbard,  Captain,  (after- 
ward general),  David  Hunter,  Gholson 
Kercheval  and  William  Forsyth  were 
directors,  and  James  H.  Campbell,  R. 
A.  Kinzie  and  Solomon  Wells,  were 
other  incorporators.  The  financial 
crash  of  1837,  the  general  collapse  of 
business  and  the  pinching  times  which 
followed,  prevented  the  corporation 
from  proceeding  with  the  contemplated 
enterprise,  and  it  was  not  until  IMathew 
Laflin — the  venerable  Chicago  million- 
aire, whose  biography  vms  published 
in  the  June  number  of  this  magazine — 
and  others,  became  interested  in  the 
Avork  that  it  was  pushed  to  completion. 
This  system  of  water  works  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  system  con- 
trolled entirely  by  the  city  government. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1840,  was  B.  W.  Ray- 
mond, who  afterwards  became  so  con- 
spicuous a figure  in  connection  vdth 
the  world-renowned  watch  manufac- 
tory at  Elgin,  Illinois.  His  predeces- 
sors in  this  office  had  been  Wm.  B. 
Ogden  and  Buckner  S.  IMorris,  (after- 
ward a judge  of  the  Cook  County 
Courts,)  in  the  order  named,  and  all 
three  had  been  faithful  and  efficient  of- 
ficials. It  had  not  been  in  the  power 
of  the  city  government,  however,  to 
stay  the  tide  of  business  depression 
which  had  swept  over  the  place,  nor  to 
make  any  public  improvements  of  con- 
sequence during  this  peroid.  The 


condition  of  affairs  in  general  was  such 
as  to  limit  the  resources  of  the  city  as 
well  as  of  individaal  inhabitants,  and 
rigid  economy  had  to  be  practiced  in 
the  conduct  of  public  as  well  as  of  pri- 
vate affairs. 

Under  its  charter  the  municipal 
government  was  authorized  to  raise  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money,  by  tax  on 
real  and  personal  property,  ‘‘  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  lighting  the  city  streets, 
supporting  a night  watch,  making  and 
repairing  bridges,  and  paying  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  city.’’  It  was 
further  provided,  however,  that  this  tax 
should  not  exceed  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  the  city,  and  the  anticipated 
revenues  were  greatly  reduced  by  the 
depreciation  in  valuations  of  realty. 

In  1835  and  1836,  the  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  had  been  ex- 
traordinary, but  in  1838  it  could  hadly 
be  disposed  of  at  any  price.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  all  the  real  estate 
inside  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city, 
in  1837,  was  $236,842.  In  1838,  the 
value  was  $235,936.  In  1839,  the  value 
dropped  to  $94,803,  and  in  1840,  to 
$94,437.  In  1835,  the  sales  of  public 
lands  at  the  Chicago  land  office  had 
amounted  to  $370,043.  In  1836,  the 
sales  were  $202,315.  In  1837,  they 
dropped  to  $15,647,  and  in  1838,  only 
reached  $87,891.  While  these  figures 
are  affected  to  some  extent  of  course  by 
the  fact,  that  the  public  lands  in  the 
district  covered  by  entries  made  at  the 
Chicago  land  office,  had  been  rapidly 
disposed  of,  leaving  as  a natural  con- 
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sequence  a limited  area  to  be  sold  later, 
the  great  falling  off  in  the  business 
of  the  office  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  prevalence  of  “ hard  times.”  This 
period  was  one  which  had  tested  the 
courage,  the  endurance  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  every  man  who  had 
become  identified  with  Chicago  in  a 
business  way.  It  was  a period  which 
disheartened  and  discouraged, and  over- 
whelmed with  disaster  weak  kneed  and 
faint  hearted  individuals,  leaving  only 
men  of  iron  will,  indomitable  energy 
and  more  than  ordinary  tenacity  of 
purpose,  to  continue  the  effort  to  build 
up  a city.  It  was  this  class  of  men 
who  were  to  be  found  in  Chicago  in 
1840.  Weaklings,  who  came  prior  to 
that  time,  unable  to  withstand  the 
struggle  with  adversity,  had  gone  else- 
where in  the  West,  or  in  a greater  num- 
ber of  cases,  had  returned  to  their  old 
homes  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 

loafers  ” if  there  had  ever  been  any  in 
Chicago,  had  emigrated,  and  only 
those  who  were  willing  to  work,  and 
to  work  hard,  were  left  to  shoulder  the 
task  of  inaugurating  a new  era  of  pros- 
perity. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out 
of  ])lace  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the 
official  or  at  least  semi-official  records 
show  that  there  was  but  one  loafer 
resident  of  Chicago  prior  to  1840.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  newspaper  clipping, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  writer  has 
been  called,  the  city  census  of  July 
ist. , 1837,  recorded  the  name  of  one 
Richard  Harper,  who  under  the  head 
of  “ Occupation,”  was  set  down  as  a 


“loafer.”  Harper  was  respectably 
connected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to 
which  place  he  returned  after  a short 
residence  in  Chicago,  and  his  change 
of  location  must  have  brought  about  a 
reformation.  At  any  rate  he  became 
in  after  years  one  of  the  six  temperance 
reformers  who  inaugurated  the  famous 
Washingtonian  movement. 

Despite  the  adversity  with  which 
Chicago  had  to  contend,  and  was  still 
contending  in  1840,  one  discovers  in 
a resume  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished up  to  that  time,  some  evidences 
of  the  fact  that  the  city  was  shaping  it- 
self for  a metropolis.  To  what  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  forego'ng  pages 
of  this  paper,  should  be  added  the  fact 
that  two  daily  newspapers  y ere  in  ex- 
istence, if  not  at  the  beginning,  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1840.  These  were 
i\ie  Daily  American  a Whig  paper,  es- 
tablished in  1839,  and  the  Daily  Demo- 
crat, established  as  an  exponent  of 
Democratic  doctrines  by  John  Went- 
worth in  1840.  To  say  that  these  two 
papers  were  in  existence  at  that  time, 
is  to  state  a fact,  whereas,  to  say  that 
the  city  supported  two  daily  papers  at 
that  date,  would  perhaps  be  putting  it 
a trifle  too  strong.  At  any  rate,  no 
longer  ago  than  that  Chicago  news- 
papers were  announcing  to  their 
patrons,  that  “to  give  every  induce- 
ment for  the  payment  of  accounts 
and  more  extensive  circulation  of 
papers,  butter,  eggs,  flour,  wood  and 
produce  generally,  would  be  received 
at  the  office  at  market  prices.” 
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WILLIAM  H.  STOW. 


The  first  iron  foundry  located  in 
Chicago  was  established  and  operated 
by  William  H.  Stow,  \uho  became, 
identified  with  the  town  in  1834,  and 
resided  here  continuously  up  to  .the 
date  of  his  death,  August  i8th,  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Log  City,  now 
known  as  Hamilton,  New  York  State, 
in  1809.  His  father  was  Samuel  Stow, 
who  was  engaged  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  business  of  hotel 
keeping,  with  which  the  son  had  more 
or  less  to  do  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
life.  At  a somewhat  early  age  he 
wmnt  to  Syracuse,  New  York,  where 
he  served  his  apprenticeship  in  an  iron 
foundry  and  became  a moulder  by 
trade.  From  Syracuse  he  went  to 
Buffalo,  where  he  worked  some  time 
at  his  trade,  and  there  heard  of  Chicago 
as  a promising  Western  town  site. 

In  1834  he  visted  the  town  of  which 
he  had  heard  such  flattering  reports, 
secured  such  assistance  as  he  needed 
to  enable  him  to  engage  in  the  con- 
templated enterprise,  and  made  pro- 
visions for  the  establishment  of  what 
was  looked  upon  in  those  days  as  an 
extensive  manufacturing  plant. 

This  foundry  was  located  on  Polk 
street  near  the  river,  and  was  operated 
by  the  firm  of  Wm.  H.  Stow  & Co. 


The  motive  power  was  what  was 
known  as  the  Avery  rotary  engine, 
brought  from  Syracuse,  and  the  first 
steam  engines  manufactured  in  Chica- 
go were  made  at  the  Stow  foundry, 
Wm.  Avery  coming  on  from  New 
York  to  superintend  their  construction. 
Threshing  machines,  plows,  steam 
drills  and  pumps,  such  as  were  in  de- 
mand for  use  in  the  construction  of 
the  Illinois  and  'Michigan  canal,  and 
all  kinds  of  castings,  were  also  man- 
ufactured at  this  pioneer  foundry, 
which  after  being  operated  for  several 
years  on  Polk  street  was  removed  to 
the  corner  of  Randolph  and  Canal 
streets.  ^ 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  pioneer  foundry 
of  Chicago  was  also  the  pioneer  foun- 
dry of  the  Pacific  Coast.  About  the 
year  1845,  perhaps  1846,  the  foun- 
dry passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry 
M.  Stow, — a brother  of  William  H. 
Stow, — who  in  1849  all  the 

machinery,  fixtures,  tools,  etc.,  and 
all  the  pig  and  wrought  iron  and  coal 
in  stock  at  the  time,  on  board  a vessel 
purchased  and  loaded  by  R.  K.  Swift, 
of  Chicago,  with  provisions  and  sup- 
plies of  various  kinds,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  ship  to  California, 
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The  foundry  was  shipped  as  ballast 
and  was  nearly  a year  reaching  its 
destination,  the  vessel  on  which  it 
was  shipped  having  passed  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean  by  way  of  the  lakes, 
the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco after  sailing  out  to  the  Azores, 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
over  a long  stretch  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  In  1850  Henry  M.  Stow 
landed  it  on  the  beach  at  San  Francis- 
co, the  cost  of  moving  it  a distance  of 
six  hundred  feet  being  precisely  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  shipping 
it  from  Chicago  to  that  point.  In  May 
of  that  year  it  was  removed  to  Sacra- 
mento, California,  where  it  was  again 
put  in  operation.  The  proprietors  of 
the  foundr}^  there  were  H.  IM.  Stow 
and  H.  A.  Bigelow,  who  was  elected 
first  mayor  of  Sacramento.  It  was 
located  at  the  junction  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  American  Rivers,  and 
made  the  first  castings  manufactured 
in  California,  the  price  which  they 
brought  at  that  time  being  two 
dollars  and  a half  per  pound.  The 
prices  of  castings'  in  Chicago  at  the 
same  time  probably  ranged  from  two 
to  three  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  old  foundr}" 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  diminished 
by  its  removal  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
although  the  wages  paid  to  employes 
— an  ounce  of  gold  or  sixteen  dollars 
per  day  to  each  man — had  a tendency 
to  keep  down  the  profits,  d'his  his- 
toric foundry  was  operated  up  to  1864, 
when  the  price  of  castings  in  Cali- 


fornia dropped  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound,  and  manufacturing  them 
at  this  figure  being  considered  un- 
profitable, the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. 

While  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
the  pioneer  foundry  of  Chicago,  Wm. 
H.  Stow  also  owned  and  managed 
the  Western  Hotel,  one  of  the  noted 
old  time  hostelries  of  the  city.  This 
hotel,  built  under  IMr.  Stow’s  super- 
vision, is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
frame  building  erected  in  the  west 
division  of  Chicago.  It  was  located 
at  the  corner  of  Randolph  and 
Canal  streets,  diagonally  across  from 
the  foundry,  and  for  many  years  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  that  vicinity.  It  passed  out  of  IMr. 
Stows  hands  along  with  the  foundry 
in  1846  or  1847,  and  he  was  not  there- 
after engaged  in  'either  of  the  lines  of 
business  to  which  he  had  given  atten- 
tion in  his  young  manhood.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  contracting  and  real 
estate  operations,  and,  as  already 
stated,  continued  to  reside  in  Chicago 
up  to  date  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
August  1 8th,  1881. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  residence 
in  Chicago  he  employed  a large  num- 
ber of  men  much  of  the  time,  and  no 
small  number  of  these  were  young 
men  who  came  out  from  the  east  at 
his  solicitation  to  perform  various 
kinds  of  skilled  labor.  Some  of  these 
young  tradesmen  have  since  become 
noted  manufacturers  themselves,  who 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  build- 
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ng  up  of  Chicago  and  other  western 
industries. 

Before  coming  to  Chicago  Mr.  Stow 
was  married — in  1833 — to  Miss  Celia 
Robinson,  who  died  in  1849  in 
Chicago.  In  1853  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Rattray,  who  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  and  came  with  her  father 
to  Illinois  in  her  early  childhood. 
She  was  a daughter  of  David  Rattray, 
a native  of  Albany,  New  York,  to 
which  place  his  father,  James  Rattray, 
immigrated  from  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
David  Rattray  married  Euretta  Stewart, 
of  Hamburg,  New  York,  and  came 
first  to  Illinois  in  1837.  He  was  one 


of  the  early  settlers  of  Joliet,  where  he 
lived  for  a time,  and  then  returned  to 
Syracuse,  New  York,  to  look  after 
affairs  which  demanded  his  attention. 
When  he  came  back  to  Illinois  he 
located  in  the  town  of  St.  Charles  on 
the  Fox  River,  where  he  lived  up  to 
the  time  that  he  transferred  his  resi- 
dence to  Chicago,  where  he  died  in 
1849.  His  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Wm. 
H.  Stow,  Mrs.  George  F.  Pitkin,  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Gregg,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Morgan, 
are  still  residents  of  Chicago,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  the  northwest. 

Howard  Fouis  Conard. 


CAPTAIN  SAMUEF  BRADY : AN  HISTORIC  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARLY 

WEST. 


Few  of  the  hardy  pioners,  who  at  an 
early  day  came  to  the  relief  of  our 
western  frontiers,  to  assist  in  fighting 
the  battle  of  Civilization  against  Bar- 
barism— of  Freedom  against  Slavery — 
of  Free  Institutions  and  popular  liberty 
against  Monarchy  and  Despotism— or 
who  came  to  put  a check  to  the  bar- 
barities and  cruel  outrages  of  the  savage 
hordes  on  our  western  plains — I say 
but  few  who  came  with  such  high 
missions  in  view,  made  more  of  their 
grand  opportunities  than  Captain 
Samuel  Brady  the  courageous  unflinch- 
ing pioneer — the  brave  leader  of  the 
noble  rangers — the  ever  faithful,  relia- 


ble guide  of  the  spies  along  the  Ohio, 
and  upon  the  Alleghenies. 

Captain  Samuel  Brady  was  eminently 
useful,  and  invaluable  as  a leader  of 
the  frontiersmen  in  emergencies,  to 
direct  expeditions  in  their  pursuit  of 
the  hostile  Indian  bands,  after  their 
visits  to  the  white  settlements'  for  pur- 
poses of  arson,  rapine  or  murder.  His 
splendid  soldier  qualities,  no  less  than 
his  extensive  soldier-experiences  emi- 
nently fitted  him  for  such  hazardous, 
important  services.  None  were  better 
adapted  to  life  on  the  frontiers  when 
the  battle  between  Civilization  and 
Barbarism  was  raging  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Ohio  river  and  near  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleghenies,  than  Captain 
Samuel  Brady.  None  were  more  cour- 
ageous, none  were  better  fitted  by 
nature  and  training  to  fight  the  battles 
of  life  on  the  borders — none  could  more 
successfully  or  more  triumphantly  or 
heroically  meet  the  trials  and  perils 
there  encountered. 

Captain  Brady  was  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, born  at  Shippensburg,  Cum- 
berland County,  in  the  year  1756,  of  a 
patriotic,  a soldier  ancestry,  while  yet 
the  ‘‘pride,  pomp  and  circumstance” 
of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  had 
scarcely  faded  from  memory,  in  fact, 
while  yet  those  wars  were  to  a large 
extent  impending.  He  was  a son  of 
Col.  John  Brady  of  the  Colonial  Army, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
old  French  and  Indian  wars.  He  de- 
scended from  an  ancestry  who  were 
not  strangers  to  fighting  qualities  and 
strong  warlike  proclivities — in  short, 
to  fight  Indians  was  quite  a natural 
operation  for  Captain  Brady,  especially 
from  1778,  until  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  first  named 
year  the  Indians,  in  cold  blood,  mur- 
dered his  brother,  attended  by  circum- 
stances of  brutality  and  barbarity  sel- 
dom equaled  ; and  from  the  time  of 
his  brother's  murder,  August  9,  1778, 
Captain  Brady  became  an  Indian 
hater  and  an  Indian  killer,  and  he  be- 
came confirmed  in  that  habit  in  1779, 
because  in  that  year  the  perfidious 
savages  massacred  his  father. 

While  yet  Samuel  Brady  had  scarcely 
reached  early  manhood,  the  family  had 


removed  to  the  Susquehanna  Valley, 
and  Samuel  accompanied  them. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  Samuel  Brady  joined  the 
Revolutionary  army  at  Boston,  and 
there  he  soon  reached  the  position  of 
Lieutenant.  He  continued  with  the 
army  of  the  Revolution  until  after  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a captaincy,  “having  acted 
well  his  part  ’’  in  all  the  principal  bat- 
tles thus  far.  His  father,  who  now  be- 
longed to  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  having  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
had  gone  home  on  furlough  to  recu- 
perate, if  possible. 

Captain  Brady,  after  getting  a cap- 
tain’s commission,  was  ordered  to  join 
Col.  David  Brodhead’s  Regiment,  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania,  with  headquar- 
ters then  in  the  West,  whose  com- 
mander at  once  sent  him  on  a delicate 
and  hazardous  mission  to  a certain 
Indian  town,or  perhaps  several  of  them, 
to  ascertain  their  strength,  their  re- 
sources, numbers,  purposes  and  other 
desirable  facts  regarding  them,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
evil  designs. 

Col.  Brodhead  ordered  two  guides, 
Wetsel  and  Williamson,  to  accompany 
him  on  his  important  and  perilous 
mission.  x\fter  a hurried  march,  they 
reached  the  Indian  town  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, where  various  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances unmistakably  pointed  to 
impending  dangers  on  every  hand, 
rendering  immediate  retreat  to  the 
nearest  white  settlement  or  military 
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post  an  urgent  necessity  ; and  Captain 
Brady,  aided  by  his  guides,  accord- 
ingly, without  delay,  put  his  small 
band  in  motion  for  the  Ohio  river  or 
Fort  McIntosh,  where  all  arrived  in  due 
time,  having  killed  an  Indian  who  held 
in  captivilty  a white  woman  and  her 
child,  whom  the  captain  and  his  guides 
rescued  and  safely  delivered  at  the 
fort,  and  ultimately  returned  to  their 
friends  or  family.  On  this  retreat  from 
the  Sandusky  plains  to  Fort  McIntosh, 
which  was  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Beaver,  not  far  from  the  Ohio 
river,  many  shots  were  fired  at  Captain 
Brady  and  his  guides  by  the  Indians, 
but  luckily  they  escaped  unhurt — not 
one  of  them  was  struck  by  a single 
ball.  This  occurred  in  1780. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Indian  town  on  the  San- 
duskv  river,  or  plains,  an  expedition 
was  organized  by  Col.  Brodhead,  un- 
der his  own  immediate  command,  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  advance  guard 
of  scouts  or  rangers,  including  one  of 
the  Zanes,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Brady,  to  proceed  up  the 
Allegheny  river,  Brady’s  rangers  being 
placed  in  the  march  in  front  of  the 
main  body  of  the  expedition. 

In  this  expedition  a considerable 
Indian  force  was  encountered  near  a 
place  then  called  the  mouth  of  Red 
River  creek,  since  changed  to  Brady’s 
Bank,  in  which  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated, many  of  them  being  killed, 
among  the  slain  being  the  celebrated 
war  Chief  of  the  Senecas,  Bald  Eagle, 
the  rangers  of  Captain  Brady,  render- 


ing distinguished  services  in  this  bat- 
tle. 

After  this  battle.  Captain  Brady  be- 
came a great  favorite  with  Col.  Brod- 
head. The  commander  of  the  regiment 
saw  in  the  gallant  Brady  just  the  kind 
of  man  needed  on  the  frontiers — ^just 
the  sort  of  man  to  meet  the  pending 
crisis — ^just  the  man  to  make  himself 
not  only  useful  to  our  hardy  settlers 
on  the  western  borders,  but  pre- 
eminently valuable  to  our  courageous 
pioneers  and  bold  frontiersmen,  and 
their  very  much  exposed  wives  and 
children  that  were  in  no  less  peril. 

And  not  any  the  less  was  Captain 
Brady  a favorite  with  all  of  whatever 
class  of  our  imperilled  countrymen, 
who  were  occupants  of  our  western 
borders.  The  frontiersmen,  in  common 
with  Captain  Brady,  cherished  un- 
friendly feelings  towards  the  implac- 
able, hateful  savages,  during  the 
“heroic  age”  on  our  western  borders, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  Indians 
had  murdered  many  of  their  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  children, 
neighbors,  sweethearts,  friends  or  rela- 
tives, and  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  cultivate  feelings  of  affec- 
tion towards  them.  And  they  did  not, 
and  made  no  such  pretence  ; and 
while  the  war  was  on,  in  all  its  ferocity, 
the  feelings  towards  the  red  man 
became  but  little  less  sanguinary 
among  the  frontiersmen  with  advanc- 
ing years.  But  cessation  of  hostilities 
came  at  length.  General  Wayne’s 
methods  with  the  Indians  in  the  Mau- 
mee Valley  in  1.794,  obtained  a victory. 
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andthat  was  soon  followed  by  a treaty 
of  peace. 

Captain  Samuel  Brady  was  placed 
in  command  of  a number  of  expedi- 
tions by  common  consent  of  the 
western  settlers,  between  1778  and  the 
close  of  the  century,  expeditions  under- 
taken in  the  common  interests  of  the 
border-settlers.  And  sometimes,  too, 
perhaps  expeditions  were  undertaken 
by  way  of  retaliation  for  injuries 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  cruel  sav- 
ages, and  barbarities  that  had  been 
endured  at  their  hands.  Tradition  tells 
of  these  expeditions  in  detail,  and  vari- 
ously locates  them  in  the  Ohio,  the 
Cuyahoga,  the  Beaver,  the  Tuscara- 
was, the  Muskingum  Valleys,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  valleys  and  places. 
And,  sometimes  too,  there  was  another 
placed  in  joint  command  with  him  as 
the  expedition  up  the  Allegheny 
already  named,  or  perhaps  the  one  of 
Brodhead  to  the  forks  of  the  Muskin- 
gum in  1780,  which  marched  from 
Wheeling.  The  better  impression 
seems  to  be  that  Captain  Brady  accom- 
panied the  last  named  expedition  in 
some  capacity  or  other,  but  if  he  did  it 
must  have  been  in  a subordinate  one. 
But  history  records  that  at  a later  date 
he  had  command  of  an  expedition  to 
the  IMuskingum  and  Washonding  val- 
leys. 

Captain  Samuel  Brady’s  main  pur- 
pose was  to  give  protection  to  the 
property,  persons  and  lives  of  the 
white  settlers  who  had  “squatted” 
upon  lands  in  the  wilderness,  situated 
in  advance  of  the  settlements  and 


neighborhoods  between  the  Allegheny 
IMountains  and  the  Ohio  river,  where 
they  had  built  fheir  cabins  upon  lands 
to  which  they  had  acquired  a sort  of 
settlers  or  tomahawk  title,  by  virtue  of 
occupancy  and  improvements  or 
“clearings”  made.  Here  in  their 
humble,  unpretentious  habitations, 
they  and  their  wives  and  children 
were  continually  liable  to  attacks  of 
marauding  parties  of  savages  bent  on 
burning  the  cabins  and  growing  crops 
of  the  frontiersmen,  destroying  their 
property,  stealing  their  horses  and 
other  domestic  animals,  and  often  pre- 
determined to  make  captives  of  their 
women  and  children,  and  murdering 
helpless,  innocent  ones,  even  babies, 
sometimes  attended  by  circumstances 
of  ferociousness  and  barbarity  that 
ought  to  have  made  even  barbarians 
blush,  and  desist  from  claiming  any 
sort  of  fraternity  with  the  human  race. 

Such  was  the  noble  mission — the 
grand  work  of  Captain  Samuel  Brady 
on  the  western  borders,  and  he  worked 
out  his  noble  mission  well — accom- 
plished his  grand  work  admirably — 
although  the  exigencies  of  some  sud- 
den and  pressing  emergencies  imperi- 
ously demanded  that  he  should  to 
some  extent  be  an  Indian  slayer, 
which  he  certainly  was,  but  it  is  urged, 
of  necessity.  And  he  was  always  and 
everywhere,  by  all  the  white  race  on 
the  frontiers,  regarded  as  a great  public 
benefactor,  and  much  relied  upon  all 
along  the  western  borders,  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  frontiersmen  and  their 
dependent  ones,  and  those  requiring 
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his  assistance,  his  counsel,  and  help  of 
his  strong  right  arm  ; and  those  having 
strong  confidence  in  the  brave  Captain 
Brady  were  not  disappointed. 

And  ingratitude  towards  such  a 
benefactor  is  not  likely  to  be  charged 
to  his  fellow  countrymen.  Forgetful- 
ness of  his  good  deeds  and  many 
brave  actions,  in  behalf  of  the  frontiers- 
men of  the  northwest,  must  not  be  laid 
to  their  charge,  at  least  not  during  this 
century.  His  posterity  will  retain  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  gallant 
deeds,  now  and  evermore,  even  to 
“the  last  syllable  of  recorded  Time  \” 

During  the  intermediate  years  be- 
tween 1778  and  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Captain  Brady  lived  at 
various  places,  and  was  quartered  at 
different  forts,  and  often  with  other 
frontiersmen  he  spent  many  days  in 
succession  in  the  woods,  minus  a 
home  for  the  time  being.  Sometimes 
he  had  headquarters  at  Fort  Pitt  near 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio — sometimes  his 
headquarters  were  at  Fort  McIntosh, 
near  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  Creek, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  sometimes  his  home 
was  in  the  valley  of  Chartiers  creek 
not  far  from  the  Ohio  river,  and  then 
again  he  lived  not  remote  from  Pitts- 
burgh, and  then  again  he  was  quartered 
in  a fort  that  stood  where  Wellsburg, 
the  present  county  seat  of  Brooke 
county.  West  Virginia,  (first  called 
Charlestown)  now  stands , and  as  I 
learn  from  a letter  now  before  me, 
written  by  Captain  Samuel  Brady  to 
Col.  Absalom  Baird,  the  county  Lieu- 
tenant of  Washington  county,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  under  date  of  March  20, 
1792,  the  subject  matter  of  the  letter 
relating  to  certain  Indian  depredations, 
was  written  at  his  home,  at  the  mouth 
of  Yellow  Creek,  near  the  Ohio  river — 
and  he  also  lived  at  various  other 
points  which  I will  name. 

I have  stated  that  it  was  a some- 
what common  practice  for  Captain 
Brady,  wdth  other  frontiermen,  to 
spend  days  together  in  the  woods,  and 
that  too  without  home  or  habitation 
elsewhere,  for  the  time  being ; and 
that  sort  of  haphazard  experience 
measurably  accounts  for  the  great 
skill  acquired  in  woodcraft,  so  as  to 
become  such  skillful  guides  on  emer- 
gencies, of  spies,  scouting  parties, 
ranger  companies,  hunting  parties  or 
guides  of  pioneer  settlers,  and  military 
expeditions  through  the  trackless  wil- 
derness ; for  be  it  understood  that  those 
frontiermen  were  most  in  demand 
who  could  serve  their  fellow-country- 
men in  the  triple  capacity  of  hunter, 
soldier,  and  woodsman  or  guide,  and 
those  who  added  the  additional  accom- 
plishment of  a fisherman  were  all  the 
more  in  demand. 

Captain  Brady  has  been  by  some 
historians  styled  the  “ Marion  of  the 
Northwest'"’ — by  others  he  was  fre- 
quently called  the  ‘'Daniel  Boone  of 
the  western  portions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia” — and  by  still  others  he 
has  been  often  likened  to  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  as  possessing  many  similar 
qualities  to  the  knight  who  was  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach. 

I have  named  some  of  the  many 
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habitations  where  Captain  Brady  some- 
times dwelt  while  he  was  an  occupant 
of  the  western  borders,  in  common 
with  the  other  frontiersmen  of  the 
northwest.  And  I have  hinted,  too, 
that  he  was  probably  much  of  the 
time,  when  he  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  west,  without  a local  habitation 
and  a home — that,  in  fact,  he  had 
to  depend  upon  other  frontiersmen 
“many  a time  and  off'  for  tem- 
porary “shade  and  shelter’’  in  cabin, 
fortress  or  hut. 

But  still  he  had  one  home  that  I have 
not  named — it  was  the  home  where  he 
found  Drusilla  Van  Swearingin,  in  West 
Liberty,  Ohio  county,  Virginia,  which 
was  the  county  seat  from  1777  until 
1797,  when  Wheeling  became  the 
county  seat  of  Ohio  county. 

Captain  Van  Swearingen  lived  in 
West  Liberty,  and  had  a daughter 
named  Drusilla.  Her  father  had  been 
an  officer  during  the  reAmlutionaay 
war,  an  officer  indeed  in  the  famous 
Rifle  Regiment  of  General  iMorgan 

And  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  he 
should  think  well  of  Captain  Brady, 
and  no  less  reasonable  was  it  that 


Drusilla  should  think  well  of  him  too. 
And  it  seems  she  did.  For  it  has  been 
often  stated  and  not  denied,  that  while 
the  two  captains  had  their  headquar- 
ters in  West  Liberty,  Captain  Samuel 
Brady  wooed,  won,  and  married  the 
gentle,  the  amiable,  good  looking  Dru- 
silla Van  Swearingen.  She  had  been 
educated  at  an  eastern  Seminary,  prob- 
ably in  Philadelphia,  or  at  the  famous 
^Moravian  Female  Seminary  at  Bethle- 
hem, in  Pennsylvania  ; which  I believe 
ranks  as  the  oldest  Female  Seminary 
in  the  United  States. 

Captain  Samuel  Brady  and  Drusilla, 
his  wife,  had  two  sons,  long  since  de- 
ceased. The  gallant,  knightly  Captain 
of  the  Scouts  of  the  Western  borders 
spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  at 
West  Liberty,  and  there  he  died  during 
one  of  the  closing  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  or  during  the  initial  year 
of  the  nineteenth,  and  there  he  was 
buried. 

Captain  Brady’s  wife  Drusilla  mar- 
ried again  after  the  gallant  captain’s 
death,  and  died  at  a good  old  age  in 
Tyler  county  Virginia. 

. Isaac  Smucker 
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The  West  Virginia  Historial  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  received  certain  timely,  aid 
from  the  late  State  Legislature,  which  or- 
dered the  State  librarian  to  turn  over  to  it  all 
“books,  documents,  and  papers,  other  than 
those  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Law 
Library,  as  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
State  Librarian,  or  which  may  hereafter 
come  into  his  possession,  which  may  be 
deemed  of  special  importance  and  interest 
to  the  said  Society,  both  as  collections  and 
for  reference  in  publishing  and  preserving 
historical,  biographical,  scientific  and  other 
information  relating  to  this  State  ; but  no 
books,  documents,  or  papers  shall  be  so  taken 
from  the  Library,  until  an  order  shall  have 
been  made  and  entered  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  specifying  the  number  and  title  there- 
of, and  until  a receipt  therefor  shall  have 
been  signed  by  the  Executive  Board  of  said 
Society,  or  the  proper  officers  thereof,  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  by  the  State  Librarian  for 
that  purpose,  and.  the  said  Librarian  shall 
include  such  books  in  his  bi-ennial  report  to 
the  Legislature.”  Thus  aidedand  enriched, 
the  Society  asks  for  exchanges  with  societies 
and  individuals  throughout  the  country,  and 
prints  a list  of  works  which  it  has  on  hand. 
Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  historic 
value. 


Hon.  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe  presided  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Wm.  H.  Corner  offered  resolu- 
tions of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Meredith, 
of  Boston,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Tappen, 


who  have  presented  to  the  society  the  six- 
teen oil  paintings  and  several  engravings 
belonging  to  the  late  Joseph  H.  Meredith. 
The  paintings  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  society  over  thirty  years.  Mr.  George 
Petrie,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  read 
a paper  on  Church  and  State  in  early  Mary- 
land. 


Benson  J.  Lossing,  the  historian,  died  at 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  June  3,  1891.  The 
death  was  sudden,  and  was  caused  by  val- 
vular disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  the  story  of  his  life 
and  labors  has  been  condensed  as  follows  : 
In  1835  he  became  of  one  the  owners  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Telegraph.,  where  he  did  his 
first  literary  work.  Later  he  published  the 
Poughkeepsie  Casket^  a literary  paper,  and 
for  this  did  his  first  engraving.  In  1838  the 
Ea77iily  Magazine,  the  first  illustrated  maga- 
zine in  the  country,  was  started,  and  Mr. 
Lossing  was  its  editor  and  art  director.  His 
first  historical  venture  was  an  outline  history 
of  fine  arts  published  in  i84i.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a history  of  the  revolution  bearing 
the  title  “ Seventeen  Hundred  and  Seventy, 
six.”  This  appeared  in  1841,  and  from  that 
time  on  he  made  historical  authorship  his 
life-work.  He  was  a very  industrious  writer, 
and  a catalogue  of  all  his  works  would  cover 
a wide  range  and  a large  number.  The  one 
work  which  gave  him  greatest  fame  was  the 
“Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,”  published 
by  the  Harpers  in  serial  parts  from  1850  to 
1852.  It  was  a charming  series  of  sketches 
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of  personal  visits  to  all  the  localities  made 
memorial  by  battles,  movements  of  troops, 
encampments,  or  by  the  presence  of  noted 
leaders  in  the  Revolution,  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  and  about  Pough- 
keepsie, but  of  late  had  led  a quiet  life  on 
his  farm  in  Chestnut  Ridge,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  literary  studies.  He  was  a trustee 
of  Vasser  College  from  the  foundation  of  that 
institution. 


The  April  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chica- 
go Historical  Society  was  presided  over  by 
Gen.  Alexander  C.  McClurg,  Vice-president. 
Hon.  John  Moses,  Secretary,  presented  his 
report,  from  which  the  following  points  have 
been  gleaned  : Since  the  last  quarterly 

meeting,  there  have  been  added  to  the  So- 
ciety’s collections,  the  gifts  of  generous 
patrons,  234  bound  volumes  and  396  pam- 
phlets. Among  the  former  are  50  volumes 
of  newpapers  and  magazines  which  have 
been  bound  from  the  Philo  Carpenter  fund. 
They  also  include  53  volumes  of  city  direc- 
tories, making  total  collections  of  this  class 
of  valuable  literature  760  volumes,  represent- 
ing all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  the  minor  ones.  They 
have  numerous  visitors,  and  have  been  care- 
fully classified  and  catalogued  for  handy  re- 
ference. Thanks  are  due  to  the  Lakeside 
Dictionary  Publishing  Company  for  this  col- 
lection. 


The  Secretary  adds  : Besides  exchanges 

and  valuable  collections  from  kindred  socie- 
ties, and  govermental  reports  and  docu- 
ments, we  are  indebted  to  W.  J.  Onahan  for 
a History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  by  John  G.  Shea,  and  the 
scrap-book  of  the  late  Emery  A.  Storrs  in 
two  volumes  ; to  Mrs.  Marie  C.  Scammon  for 
the  record-book  and  j^apers  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Decorative  Art  ; to  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  Greene,  Boston,  for  a large  package  of 
valuable  reports  and  papers  ; to  Rev.  Ed- 
mund F.  Shafter  for  a copy  of  his  Northmen 


in  America  ; to  H.  H.  Chandler  & Co.,  for 
five  bound  volumes  of  the  Fanner's  Review; 
to  Howard  Lockwood  & Co.,  for  a copy  of 
the  American  Dictionary  of  Printing  and 
Book-Making.  Dr.  O.  T.  Maxson  has  en- 
riched our  collection  of  relics  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a portion  of  a tree  which  was 
found  standing,  as  it  grew,  thirty  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  and 
Ridge  avenues.  South  Evanston.  We  have 
also  received  valuable  additions  in  books, 
pamphlets  or  periodicals  from  William  E. 
Curtis,  C.  B.  Farwell,  Rev.  M.  K.  Whittlesey, 
Joseph  Gruenhert,  H.  G.  Cutler,  A.  H.  Bur- 
ley, Henry  R.  Boss,  R.  B.  Mason,  William 
R.  Morrison,  James  J.  Goodwin,  Zebina 
Moses,  A.  C.  Knapp,  T.  C.  Mendelhall  and 
Henry  T.  Drowne. 


The  Executive  Committee,  by  S.  PL  Ker- 
foot,  made  a report  recommending  the  ad- 
mission of  Eugene  H.  Fishburn  and  William 
J.  English  as  resident  members,  and  they 
were  duly  elected.  Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain  was 
then  introduced,  and  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Personal  Recollections  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
1861-3.”  It  consisted  in  giving  an  absorb- 
ingly interesting  account  of  General  Grant’s 
first  visit  from  Gelena  to  Springfield  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  late  civil  war,  and  of  his 
efforts  to  secure  a proper  recognition  from 
the  authorities,  as  well  as  glimpses  of  his 
subsequent  career  up  to  1863.  On  motion, 
the  warm  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ten- 
dered to  General  Chetlain  for  his  valuable 
historic  paper,  and  he  was  requested  to  de- 
posit a copy  of  the  same  among  the  archives 
of  the  Society. 

A RECENT  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun  con- 
tains the  following  pleasing  information, 
touching  one  of  the  historic  buildings  of 
New  England,  that  now  stands  a good  chance 
of  being  permanently  preserved.  The  old 
Lebanon  war  office  of  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
Connecticut’s  war  ^Governor  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  friend  and  advisor  of  Washington, 
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who  termed  him  “Brother  Jonathan,”  has 
been  formally  deeded  to  the  Connecticut 
Society,  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  office  is  an  unpretentious  little 
old  brown  building  at  Lebanon  Green,  and 
for  years  its  owner  leased  it  for  a tenement. 
Then  some  one  proposed  that  the  town  of 
Lebanon  should  take  the  building  and  pre- 
serve it  for  an  historic  relic  ; but  the  people 
voted  in  town  meeting  that  they  didn’t 
want  to  incur  the  expense  of  taking  care  of 
it.  So  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  Connecticut  resolved  to  preserve 
the  office.  Mr.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  who  is  a 
great-grandson  of  Gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
is  president  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the 
Sons,  and  the  following  extracts  from  a let- 
ter he  wrote  this  week  to  Walter  Kingsley 
of  Lebanon,  who  is  interested  in  the  office 
matter,  are  interesting.  “Your  kind  and 
patriotic  letter  reached  me  to-day,  with  the 
deed  of  the  old  war  office,  for  all  of  which  I 
thank  you,  both  for  myself  and  my  society. 
Your  efforts  make  you  a contributor  to  the 
war  office  movement,  and  give  you  a right 
to  share  in  the  feeling  of  ownership  in  it, 
which  is,  I think,  the  greatest  pride  in  our 
society  to-day.  My  visit  to  Lebanon  leads 
me  to  believe  that  that  historical  town  is  still 
pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  patriotism, 
which  manifested  itself  to  such  a marked  de- 
gree in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  your 
letter  fully  confirms  this  belief.  I was  much 
interested  in  investigating  the  old  war  office, 
and  am  happy  to  say  I believe  it  can  be  re- 
stored and  repaired  in  a way  that  will  insure 
its  existence  through  the  next  century  at 
least.  The  honest  old  oak  framework  shows 
no  decay,  and  the  traces  of  the  original  de- 
tails are  such  that,  with  the  aid  of  old  tradi- 
tions and  recollections,  we  can  make  it  very 
nearly  the  old  war  office  of  Revolutionary 
days.  I shall  report  to  the  society  in  about 
a fortnight,  and  have  immediate  steps  taken 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  At  the  same  time 
the  family  will  take  measures  to  put  the 
Trumbull  tomb  (in  the  old  Lebanon  burying 


ground)  in  proper  repair,  after  which  I hope 
we  can  arrange  for  a society  meeting  at 
Lebanon  to  rededicate  the  building  for 
patriotic  purposes.” 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Scotch 
Irish  Congress  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Dr. 
D.  C.  Kelly,  of  Nashville,  made  an  address 
urging  the  claims  of  the  Hermitage  Assso- 
»ciation  of  Nashville,  which  has  undertaken 
to  collect  relics  of  President  Jackson  and 
care  for  the  Hermitage  property  near  Nash- 
ville. The  movement  is  one  that  deserves 
to  be  encouraged. 

The  following,  adopted  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  car- 
ries its  own  explanation  : ‘‘  The  archaeologi- 
cal cabinet  of  Dr.  Patrick,  of  Belleville,  111., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  society.  Each 
accession  is  a step  nearer  the  goal  which, 
since  seventeen  years,  has  been  kept  in 
view — to  establish  in  St.  Louis,  as  a branch 
of  the  society’s  work,  a public  museum  of 
American  antiquities  of  real  worth.  J.  G. 
Chapman  and  George  E.  Leighton,  from 
whom  the  Patrick  collection  has  been  re- 
ceived as  a free  gift,  by  resolution  of  the 
society,  are  entitled  to  remembrance  for  a 
act  of  well-ordered  liberality  which  will  bear 
fruit  through  the  years  to  come,  and  the 
thanks  of  all  who  account  it  a good  that  the 
facilities  for  research,  which  a well-filled, 
systemized  museum  alone  can  afford,  be 
placed  within  reach  of  those  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.  The  meeting  direqts 
suitable  inscriptions  to  be  placed  on  the 
several  objects  for  the  convenience  of  vis- 
itors, and  to  serve  as  honorable  memorials. 
Dr.  Patrick  was  invited  to  deliver  before  the 
society,  at  convenience,  a lecture  on  the 
collection  formed  by  him.  Mr.  Barnett  said 
the  last  committee  report  showed  the  urgent 
need  of  ten  additional  cases,  there  being 
material  on  hand  to  fill  them,  and  70  feet 
of  wall  cabinets  could  still  be  put  up  if  the 
money  to  build  them  was  at  hand.  Were 
there  funds  tq  nieetthe  expense  the  building 
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might  be  extended  to  the  street  line,  thus 
practically  doubling  its  capacity.  The 
Secretary  read  an  extract  from  a report 
showing  that  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  was  about  to  expend  $500,000  on  a 
new  building,  given  it  by  different  persons 
for  the  purpose. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society  before  the  summer  adjourn-^ 
ment.  General  Darling,  corresponding  secre- 
tary, reported  a large  number  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  collections  of  the  society,  includ- 
ing an  autograph  letter  of  Colonel  Marinus 
Willett,  dated  Fishkill.  1777,  and  other  old 
documents,  etc.,  from  Thomas  R.  Calling. 
He  also  reported  that  Hon.  Samuel  Earl  had 
sent  him  a draft  of  a bill  to  be  presented 
to  the  legislature,  providing  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  proper  care  of  the  grave  of 
General  Nicholas  Herkimer.  Charles  B. 
Rogers,  J.  DePeyster  Lynch,  A.  J.  Fake,  S. 
Reed  Brown,  of  St.  Johnsville,  were  elected 
resident  members,  and  George  K.  Howell,  of 
the  State  library,  was  elected  a correspond- 
ing member.  Mr.  White  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee on  publication  be  directed  to  publish 
a volume  of  transactions  of  the  society  and 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  society, 
with  the  lists  of  members.  Carried.  Dr. 
M.  Bagg  read  an  address  written  by  Colonel 
J.  Watts  De  Peyster,  upon  “Benjamin 
Fletcher,  colonial  .governor  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  from  August  30,  1692,  to  April 
13,  1698.”  It  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention,  and  was  thoroughly  historical. 
Only  a brief  extract  is  here  given:  “Un- 


doubtedly Fletcher  must  rank  among  our 
bad  governors,  but  we  have  had  very  much 
worse  under  far  less  excusable  circum- 
stances, even  under  the  popular  state  gov- 
ernment. He  was  more  efficient  in  some 
respects  than  a number  who  enjoy  good 
characters.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputa- 
tion, he  came  in  between  two  excellent 
rulers,  Dongon  and  Bellomont,  both  of  whom 
saw  the  great  end  to  which  the  English 
colonies  had  to  look,  work  for  it,  endeavor- 
ing to  untie  the  knot  which  Wolfe  cut  some 
sixty  years  afterwards.  He  was  a brave 
and  energetic  soldier.  He  was  not  a fool. 
The  rock  on  which  he  split  was  selfishness  ; 
sordid  selfishness  is  truthful,  although  almost 
too  harsh  a term.  Had  he  been  true  to  his 
service,  had  he  disdained  illicit  gain,  had 
he  risen  above  perversion  in  office,  had  he 
sunk  his  individual  self  in  the  general  good, 
had  he  manifested  the  hand  of  iron  in  the 
glove  of  velvet,  if  not  the  triumph  of  Wolfe, 
one  almost  its  equal  for  the  period  might  or 
could  have  awarded  a conscientious  dis- 
charge of  duty  for  which  he  possessed  many 
of  the  characteristics  which  insure  success, 
and  those  qualities  which  the  masses  most 
admire  — personal  courage  and  prompt, 
practical  energy.  Unfortunately  for  him- 
self and  the  colonies,  he  allowed  his  baser 
instincts  to  prevail,  and  therefore  he  lives 
and  must  live  in  the  judgment  of  after 
times,  in  the  history  of  this  state,  worse  as 
an  executive  than  he  deserved  to  be  judged 
as  an  individual.”  The  society  has  ad- 
journed until  September. 
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MARY  BALL  : THE  MOTHER  OE  WASHINGTON. 

ANCESTRY EARLY  YEARS AND  SOME  OLD  LETTERS. 


About  five  hundred  years  ago  Rich- 
ard II.  ordered  the  head  of  Rev.  John 
Ball  cut  off.  It  was  done  and  dis- 
played upon  a pike  on  London  Bridge. 

Weighty  reasons  are  assigned  by 
historians  for  asserting  that  Mary  Ball, 
the  mother  of  Washington,  lineally  de- 
scended from  this  ‘‘mediaeval  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  man,'’  from 
whom,  rather  perhaps  than  from  his 
aristocratic  ancestors  of  Sulgrave 
Manor  House,  Northamptonshire,  were 
derived  those  democratic  tendencies 
which  distinguished  Washington. 

Rev.  John  Ball  was  called  “the  mad 
preacher  of  Kent.”  Lossing  says  he 
was  of  the  class  of  married  priests  so 
hated  and  harried  by  St.  Dunstan  cen- 
turies before. 

His  habit  was  to  preach  to  the  yeo- 
man in  Kentish  churchyards,  in  market 
places  and  at  fairs,  taking  for  his  text 
his  favorite  couplet  : 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 


For  this  he  was  imprisoned  and 
placed  in  stocks  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  nevertheless,  and  in 
spite  of  beatings  and  insults,  he  con- 
tinued his  harangues,  directing  them 
chiefly  against  the  tyranny  of  rank 
and  wealth  and  privilege  which  op- 
pressed the  people. 

He  preached  “the  seminal  doctrine 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
pure  and  simple ; and  the  people  lis- 
tened to  him  with  loving  hearts  and 
eager  ears  as  a prophet  and  evan- 
gelist.” 

Sir  John  Froissart,  the  chronicler  of 
the  times  of  the  Plantagnets,  reports 
the  following  sermon,  delivered  one 
Sunday,  after  mass,  as  the  people  came 
out  of  the  church  : 

“My  good  friends,  things  cannot  go 
on  well  in  England,  nor  ever  will, 
until  everything  shall  be  in  common  ; 
when  there  shall  neither  be  vassal  nor 
lord,  , and  all  distinctions  levelled  ; 
when  the  lords  shall  be  no  more  mas- 
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ters  than  ourselves.  How  ill  they  have 
used  us,  and  for  what  reasons  do  they 
thus  hold  us  in  bondage } Are  we 
not  all  descended  from  the  same  par- 
ents, Adam  and  Eve and  what  can 
they  show,  or  what  reasons  give,  why 
they  should  be  more  the  masters  than 
ourselves  } except,  perhaps,  in  making 
us  labor  and  work  for  themi  to  spend  in 
their  pride.  They  are  clothed  in  vel- 
vets and  rich  stuffs,  ornamented  with  er- 
mine and  other  furs,  while  we  are  forced 
to  wear  poor  clothes.  They  have  wines, 
spices,  and  fine  bread,  when  we  have 
only  -rye  and  the  refuse  of  the  straw  ; 
and,  if  we  drink,  it  must  be  water. 
They  have  handsome  seats  and 
manors,  when  we  must  brave  the  wind 
and  rain  in  our  labors  in  the  field ; but 
it  is  from  our  labor  they  have  where- 
with to  support  their  pomp.  We  are 
called  slaves  ; and  if  we  do  not  per- 
form our  services,  we  are  beaten,  and 
we  have  not  any  soverign  to  whom  we 
can  complain,  or  who  wishes  to  hear 
us  and  do  justice.’' 

The  imprisonment  of  Ball  and  an  un- 
just tax  levied  about  the  same  time 
threw  England  into  tumult.  Wat 
Tyler’s  Rebellion  followed,  when  his 
army  plundered  the  Archbishop's  pal- 
ace, released  John  Ball  from  prison, 
set  him  on  a horse  as  their  leader  and 
marched  on  to  London.  This  evoked 
from  Richard  II.  a pledge  to  issue 
charters  and  grant  forgiveness  if  they 
would  disperse  and  go  home.  All  but 
about  one-third  complied.  These  re- 
mained to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  the 
royal  pledge. 


A quarrel  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  brought  on  a conflict.  Tyler 
was  killed,  and  John  Ball  was  seized 
and  beheaded  at  Coventry,  A.  D.  1381. 

The  historian  Green,  says  it  was  in 
the  preaching  of  John  Ball  that  Eng- 
land first  listened  to  the  knell  of  feud- 
alism and  the  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  men. 

Col.  William  Ball,  a descendant  of 
the  preacher,  was  a native  of  Kent, 
England.  He  had  a brother  John  Ball, 
a Calvanistic  divine  of  Woodstock, 
whose  name  is  enrolled  as  one  of  Eul- 
ler’s  Worthies  of  England.  Colonel 
Ball  served  reluctantly  for  awhile  in 
the  royal  army,  and  was  at  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  he  came  to  America  and 
settled  as  a planter  in  Lancaster 
County,  Virginia.  He  died  in  1669, 
leaving  two  sons,  William  and  Joseph, 
and  a daughter,  Hannah,  who  mar- 
ried Daniel  Fox.  Joseph  returned  to 
England  to  look  after  the  estates  left 
by  their  father.  There  he  married  and 
lived  until  1695,  when  he  returned  to. 
Virginia. 

His  youngest  daughter,  IMary,  was 
born  late  in  1706.  Not  much  is  re- 
corded of  the  youth  and  young 
womanhood  of  this  Virginia  damsel 
who  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  Augus- 
tine Washington.  Her  father  was  a 
planter  upon  the  Rappahannock  River, 
not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
majestic  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was 
known  as  ‘‘  Colonel  Ball  of  Lancaster.  ” 

This  was  the  age,  in  the  history  of 
colonial  Virginia,  when  “learning was 
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considered  unbecoming  a gentleman/’ 
at  least  it  was  less  than  fifty  years 
from  the  time  when  Governor  Berkeley 
had  thanked  God  there  were  no  free 
schools  nor  a printing  press  in  Virginia. 

Mary  at  seventeen  years  of  age, 
laments  the  lack  of  educational  ad- 
vantages in  these  words,  the  conclu- 
sion of  a letter  to  her  brother  Joseph, 
a lawyer  in  London,  and  written 
January  14,  1723:  ‘‘We  have  not  a 

school-master  ^ in  our  neighborhood 
until  now  in  nearly  four  years.  We 
have  now  a young  minister  living  with 
us,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took 
orders,  and  came  over  as  assistant  to 
Rev.  Kemp  at  Gloucester.  That  parish 
is  too  poor  to  keep  both,  and  he  teaches 
school  for  his  board.  He  teaches 
sister  Susie  and  me  and  Madam  Car- 
ter’s boy  and  two  girls.  I am  now 
learning  pretty  fast.  Mama  and  Susie 
and  all  send  love  to  you  and  Mary. 
This  from  your  loving  sister,  Mary 
Ball.” 

The  spelling  in  the  above  copy  was 
corrected.  The  following  is  a literal 
copy  of  another  autograph  letter  to 
the,  same  brother,  in  possession  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  of  New  York  : — 
July  2,  1760. 

Dear  Brother,  this  Corns  by  Cap- 
tain Nickleson.  You  seem  to  blame 
me  for  not  writeing  to  you  butt  I doe 
ashure  you  it  is  Note  for  a want  of  a 
very  great  regard  for  you  and  the 
family,  butt  as  I don’t  ship  tobacco 
the  Captains  never  call  on  me  soe  that 
I never  know  when  tha  com  or  when 
tha  goe.  I believe  you  have  got  a 


very  good  overseer  at  this  quarter 
now.  Captain  Newton  has  taken  a 
large  lease  of  ground  from  you  which 
I Deare  say  if  you  had  been  hear 
yourself  it  had  not  been  don.  Mr. 
Daniel  & his  wife  & family  is  well. 
Cozin  Hannah  has  been  married  & lost 
her  husband.  She  has  only  one  child 
a boy,  pray  give  my  love  to  Sister  Ball 
& Mr.  Downman,  his  son-in-law  & his 
Lady  & I am  Deare  Brother, 
your  loving  Sister, 

Mary  Washington. 

“Mr.  Joseph  Ball,  Esq., 

At  Stratford  by  Bow,  Nigh  London. 

The  late  Dr.  B.  J.  Lossing,  the  dis- 
tinguished antiquarian  and  historian, 
to  whose  recent  work  I am  so  much 
indebted  for  these  facts,  pays  this 
tribute  to  Mary  and  her  mother,  attri- 
buting her  characteristics  rightfully  to 
the  maternal  source  ; — “But  her  career 
indicates  that  she  had  received  at 
home  an  education  for  the  higher 
duties  of  life,  of  far  greater  value  and 
importance  than  any  taught  in  schools. 
From  her  mother,  who  died  in  1728, 
after  a widowhood  of  many  years, 
she  had  doubtless  inherited  the  noblest 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  had 
been  taught  all  those  domestic  virtues 
of  which  cotemporary  testimony  and 
tradition  tell  us  she  was  a bright  ex- 
emplar— industry,  frugality,  integrity, 
strength  of  will  and  purpose,  obedient 
to  the  behest  of  duty,  faithfulness  and 
modesty,  and  with  deep  religious  con- 
victions.” 

The  following  allusion  to  Mary  Ball 
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throws  additional  light  upon  her  lovely 
girlhood  : — 

“Wms  Burg,  ye  7th  of  Oct,  1722.'’ 

‘‘  Dear  Sukey  : — Madam  Ball  of  Lan- 
caster and  Her  Sweet  IMolly  have  gone 
Horn.  Mamma  thinks  Molly  the  Com- 
liest  Maiden  She  Knows.  She  is  about 
i6yrs  old,  is  taller  than  Me,  is  very 
Sensable,  Modest  and  Loving.  Her 
Hair  is  like  unto  flax.  Her  eyes  are 
the  color  of  Yours  and  her  Chekes  are 
like  ]May  blossoms.  I wish  you  could 
See  Her.'’ 

The  world  well  knows  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary  Ball,  March  6,  1730,  to 
Augustine  Washington  of  “gentle 
blood  and  long  derived  lineage  ; ” but 
whether  that  event  occurred  in  America 
or  England  is  not,  I believe,  an  ascer- 
tained fact  After  the  death  of  Jane 
Butler,  November  24,  1728,  the  first 
wife  of  Augustine  Washington,  the 
latter  went  to  England  to  look  after  his 
estates,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  that  the  marriage  may  have 
transpired  in  England,  possibly  at 
Cookham,  Berkshire,  where  at  one 
time  the  Washingtons  and  the  Balls 
lived  contemporaneously,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  1728  Mary  Ball  went  to 
England  with  her  brother. 

When  George  Washington  was  about 
seventeen  years  old  he  made  the  fol- 


lowing entry  in  his  mother’s  Bible  : — 
“ George  Washington,  Son  to  Augus- 
tine and  Mary  his  wife,  was  born  ye 
nth  day  of  Eebruary,  173 1-2  about  10 
in  the  morning,  and  was  Baptized  on 
the  3rd  of  April  following,  Mr.  Bever- 
ly Whiting  & Captain  Christopher 
Brooks  Godfather,  and  Mrs.  Mildred 
Gregory,  Godmother.” 

Such  a woman  had  charge  of  such  a 
son  from  birth  to  manhood.  Indeed, 
her  angel-presence  was  always  with 
him  and  over  him,  until  her  saintly 
death. 

Mount  Vernon,  with  all  its  inspiring 
associations,  was  saved  to  the  world 
by  the  appreciative  women  of  the 
United  States,  whose  sacred  posses- 
sion is  now  under  the  management 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies’  Associa- 
tion. It  is  befitting  that  the  same 
gentle  sovereigns  should  take  in  hand 
the  business  left  so  long  unfinished  and 
magnificently  mark  the  neglected  grave 
of  Mary  Ball  Washington. 

No  fame  in  this  world  is  purer  than 
hers  ; and  than  hers  no  name  is  more 
worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance — 
save  that  of  the  Mary  whose  Son  was 
born  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
Denver,  July,  1891. 
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III. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Prior  to  the  3d  of  March,  1853,  when 
the  territory  of  Washington  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  Congress,  the  country 
now  included  within  its  limits  was 
known  as  Northern  Oregon,  and  had 
been  divided  by  the  Oregon  legislature 
into  six  counties,  those  of  Vancouver, 
Lewis,  Jefferson,  King,  Pierce  and  Is- 
land. Up  to  that  date  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  its 
history  before  that  time  must  neces- 
sarily be  identical  with  that  of  Oregon. 
Up  to  that  time  also  the  Willamette 
valley,  being  the  principal  Oregon  set- 
tlement, was  the  objective  point  of 
nearly  every  immigrant  coming  to  this 
part  of  the  coast.  Arriving  in  that  val- 
ley immigrants  usually  distributed 
themselves  in  all  directions  seeking  for 
permanent  locations.  In  many  in- 
stances settlers  remained  for  several 
years  in  that  valley,  and  as  the  coun- 
try became  known  and  Indian  trou- 
bles were  lessened  or  removed,  they 
proceeded  to  new  locations,  many 
thus  finding  their  way  to  Washington 

* The  above  is  the  completion  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Col.  W.  F.  Prosser,  of 
North  Yakima,  before  the  Washington  Pio- 
neer Association,  at  its  annual  session  at 
Seattle,  June  3,  1890. 


territory.  Aside  from  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
and  the  missions  of  the  various  denom- 
inations in  the  territory,  the  first  set- 
tlement by  the  Americans  in  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Washington,  was 
made  at  Budd's  Inlet,  now  known  as 
Tumwater,  near  Olympia,  at  the  head 
of  Puget  Sound,  by  M.  T.  Simmons, 
James  McAllister,  David  Kindred, 
Gabriel  Jones  and  George  W.  Bush, 
with  their  wives  and  children  and  two 
single  men,  Jessie  Ferguson  and  Sam- 
uel B.  Crockett.  About  the  same  time 
John  R.  . Jackson  settled  ten  miles 
north  of  the  Cowlitz  landing.  Fifteen 
days  were  required  by  the  Simmons 
party  to  open  a road  from  the  Cowlitz 
to  Budd’s  Inlet,  a distance  of  less  than 
sixty  miles.  One  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  pioneers  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  particularly 
west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  was 
the  construction  of  roads  through  the 
almost  impenetrable  depths  of  their 
forests.  The  name  given  to  the  first 
settlement  was  New  Market,  which 
was  subsequently  changed  to  Tum- 
water, the  Indian  name  for  waterfall. 
The  settlers  here  obtained  their  first 
supplies  from  Fort  Nisqually,  a post  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
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In  1846,  Sidney  S.  Ford  and  Joseph 
Barst  located  at  the  junction  of  the 
Skookum,  Chuck  and  Chehalis.  On  the 
Sound  Charles  H.  and  Nathan  Eaton 
located  on  Chambers’  Prairie,  Edward 
Sylvester  and  Levi  S.  Smith  at  the  site 
of  Olympia.  In  1847,  there  were  few 
settlers  arriving  in  the  territory,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  Indian  troubles.  Amongst 
them  were  three  brothers  named  Davis, 
Samuel  Cool,  A.  J.  IMoore,  Benjamin 
Gordon,  Leander  C.  AVallace,  Thomas 
W.  Glasgow,  Samuel  Hancock,  AVil- 
liam  Packwood,  John  Kindred,  J.  B. 
Logan,  P.  F.  Shaw,  Robert  Logan,  A. 
D.  Carnifex,  Thomas  M.  Chambers, 
with  his  sons  David,  Andrew,  Thomas 
andlMcLekan,  George  Brail  and  George 
Shazar.  In  1848  there  were  but  few 
accessions  to  these  settlers,  chiefly  on 
account  of  hostile  feelings  among  the 
Indians,  partly  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  measles  for  which  the 
white  settlers  were  held  responsible. 
During  that  time,  however,  Thomas 
W.  Glasgow  explored  the  Sound  and 
took  a claim  on  Whidby  island,  being 
the  first  settler  there.  In  1849  and  the 
years  immediately  succeeding,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  territory  was  seriously 
interrupted  by  the  rush  made  from  all 
quarters  to  the  gold  mines  in  Califor- 
nia. This  effect  was  in  some  degree 
counteracted  by  the  stimulus  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  on  the 
Sound,  growing  out  of  the  demand  for 
that  article  in  California. 

The  pioneer  in  this  industry  was  M. 
T.  Simmons,  who  erected  a sawmill 
at  Turn  water  in  1847.  The  second  was 


erected  by  James  McAllister  in  1853. 
A.  S.  Abernethy  erected  a sawmill  at 
Oak  Point  on  the  Columbia  river,  in 
1848-9.  In  the  winter  of  1852-3,  Henry 
L.  Yesler  put  up  a steam  sawmill  at 
Seattle,  which  turned  out  from  10,000 
to  15,000  feet  per  day.  Since  that  time 
the  lumber  business  has  been  gradu- 
ally and  rapidly  increasing,  until  now 
it  amounts  to  an  annual  production  of 
more  than  500,000,000  feet.  In  the 
meantime  the  hostility  of  the  Indians 
became  more  marked  and  outspoken, 
and  in  the  year  1849,  Fort  Nisqually 
was  attacked  by  Snoqualimich  Indians, 
under  their  chief,  Patkanim,  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  take  the  fort  and  extermin- 
ate all  the  white  settlers  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  this 
attack  Leander  C.  Wallace  was  killed 
and  two  other  Americans,  Walker  and 
Lewis  wounded,  the  latter  mortally. 

The  repulse  of  this  attack,  with  the 
subsequent  capture  and  hanging  of 
Quallawort  and  Kassass,  two  Indian 
chiefs,  the  prompt  action  of  Governor 
Lane,  of  Oregon,  and  the  establishment 
of  Fort  Steilacoom,  put  an  end  for  the 
time  being  to  this  Indian  outbreak. 
The  first  steps  taken  to  consider  the 
subject  of  organizing  a separate  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Columbia,  were  taken 
on  July  4,  1851,  at  a public  meeting 
held  at  Olympia.  On  November,  25, 
1852,  after  various  meetings  had  been 
held  on  the  subject,  a convention  of 
delegates  met  at  Monticello  and  pre- 
pared a memorial  to  Congress,  which 
was  forwarded  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  presented  to  that  body  by  Delegate 
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Lane.  A bill  had  been  previously  in- 
troduced by  the  committee  on  terri- 
tories, at  the  suggestion  of  Lane,  to 
create  the  Territory  of  Columbia.  The 
name  was  subsequently  changed  to 
Washington,  passed  and  was  approved 
by  the  president  on  March  3,  1853. 
The  new  territory  included  all  of  Ore- 
gon north  of  the  Columbia  river  and 
the  forty-sixth  parallel,  and  Olympia 
was  made  the  seat  of  government. 
Major  Isaac  I.  Stevens  was  appointed 
the  first  governor,  and  in  point  of  ability, 
integrity  and  patriotic  purpose,  he  was 
eminently  well  qualified  to  fill  the  first 
official  position  in  the  new  territory. 
Governor  Stevens  was  appointed  by 
the  secretary  of  war  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  route  of  the  proposed 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  from  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi  river  to  Puget  Sound. 
Arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  September  29,  1853,  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  proclaimed  his  entrance 
into  Washington  territory  and  the  as- 
sumption of  his  duties  as  governor. 
Arriving  at  Olympia  on  the  28th  of  the 
following  November,  judicial  districts 
were  defined,  judges  assigned  them, 
legislative  districts  apportioned,  elec- 
tion precincts  established  and  an  elec- 
tion ordered. 

In  February,  1854,  the  first  territorial 
legislature  met  at  Olympia,  a code  was 
adopted,  several  new  counties  created 
and  the  organization  of  the  territory 
completed.  Amongst  the  members  ot 
that  first  territorial  legislature  was  our 
worthy  fellow  pioneer,  L.  F.  Thomp- 
son, of  Pierce  county.  Thirty-six  years 


afterward  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  first  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, proving  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son that  Ponce  de  Leon  would  probably 
have  found  the  fountain  of  perpetual 
youth  in  Washington  instead  of  Florida 
had  he  extended  his  explorations  to 
this  State.  . By  the  census  taken  in 
1853  by  J.  Patton  Anderson,  then  U. 
S.  Marshal  for  the  territory,  it  appears 
that  its  population  numbered  at  that 
time  3,963,  of  whom  1,682  were  voters. 
The  first  general  election  in  the  terri- 
tory was  held  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1854.  The  first  legislature  met  on  the 
24th  of  February  following,  and  organ- 
ized by  the  election  of  G.  N.  McCon- 
aha,  President  of  the  Council,  and  F. 
A.  Chenoweth,  Speaker  of  the  lower 
House,  in  both  of  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  a majority.  Their 
first  bill  was  passed  on  March  ist,  pro- 
viding for  a code  commission,  which 
consisted  of  Edward  Lander,  Victor 
Monroe  and  William  Strong.  Governor 
Stevens  in  his  message  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  to  the  import- 
ance of  measures  for  extinguishing  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  of  the  territory, 
to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  roads 
to  Walla  Walla,  the  Columbia  river, 
Bellingham  Bay,  to  the  need  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  to  the 
vast  capabilities  of  Puget  Sound. 

He  further  recommended  that  a 
special  commission  be  appointed  to 
report  a school  system,  and  that  Con- 
gress be  asked  to  appropriate  lands 
for  a university,  with  other  suggestions 
on  minor  matters.  Many  of  the  rec- 
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ommendations  of  the  governor  were 
carried  out,  more  or  less,  as  suggested 
by  him.  The  legislature  adjourned  on 
the  ist  of  IMay  following,  after  passing* 
125  acts  and  electing  territorial  offi- 
cers. IMeanwhile  the  Indians  were 
becoming  more  and  more  troublesome, 
but  the  efficient  action  of  Governor 
Stevens,  who  was  ex-officio  superin- 
tendent of  Indians  affairs,  assisted  by 
the  co-operation  of  a few  United  States 
troops  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  prevented 
any  special  outbreak  in  1854,  and  the 
early  part  of  1855.  The  discovery  of 
gold  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  territory  east  of  the  Cascades,  led 
many  white  men  in  that  direction, 
some  of  whom  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians.  Becoming  bolder  in  their 
acts  of  hostility,  they  most  atrociously 
murdered  Andrew  J.  Bolon,  a United 
States  Indian  agent  and  a most  just 
and  excellent  ma^n.  In  the  fall  of  1855 
our  esteemed  president.  Colonel  G.  O. 
Haller,  then  a major  of  the  Ninth  In- 
fantry, United  States  army,  was 
despatched  with  a small  force  to  arrest 
and  bring  in  the  murderers,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful  owing  to 
the  mountainous  character  and  extent 
of  the  country. 

While  these  acts  of  warfare  were  in 
progress  east  of  the  Cascades,  the 
Indians  fell  upon  the  settlements  in 
the  White  river  valley  and  barbarously 
murdered,  on  the  28th  of  October,  H. 
H.  Jones  and  wife,  George  E.  King 
and  wife,  W.  H.  Braman,  wife  and 
child,  Simon  Cooper  and  another  man, 
whose  name  is  unknown. 


The  other  settlers  escaped  to  Seattle 
twenty-five  miles  distant.  All  the 
settlements  in  King  county,  outside  of 
Seattle,  were  destroyed.  This  place 
had  been  settled  in  1852,  by  A.  A. 
Denny,  C.  D.  Boren,  William  A.  Bell, 
D.  S.  IMaynard  and  their  families,  with 
D.  T.  Denny  and  Charles  C.  Terry, 
followed  in  October  of  the  same  yea.i 
by  H.  L.  Yesler,  and  in  the  following 
)mar  by  many  other  settlers,  some  ot 
whom  are  yet  honored  citizens  among 
us,  but  time  and  space  will  not  per- 
mit specific  mention  of  their  names. 
Ai  the  time  of  the  White  river  mas- 
sacre those  who  escaped  to  Seattle 
with  the  townspeople,  made  energetic 
and  finally  successful  efforts  to  defend 
the  place.  In  this  they  received  val- 
uable assistance  from  Captain  Ganse- 
voort,  commanding  the  sloop  of  war 
Decatur,  which  fortunately  happened 
to  arrive  in  Elliott  bay  at  the  time. 
On  December  27,  1855,  the  Indians 
finally  abandoned  their  attempt  to 
capture  Seattle.  The  war  was  con- 
tinued, however,  until  the  month  of 
August,  1856.  Of  the  details  of  that 
war,  and  of  the  many  brave  and  gal- 
lant men  who  lost  their  lives  therein, 
or  in  the  succeeding  war  of  1858-9, 
whether  as  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  army,  or  of  the  ^'^olunteer 
forces  of  Oregon  and  Washington  who 
were  called  into  the  service  of  their 
country  and  for  its  defence,  or  whether 
they  were  civilians  and  private  citi- 
zens, it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
speak,  and  they  are  already  a part  of 
the  history  of  the  northwest  coast.  It 
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may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place, 
however,  that  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  army,  who  after- 
wards rendered  distinguished  services 
to  their  country  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, obtained  their  first  experience 
of  actual  warfare  in  these  Indian  cam- 
paigns in  Washington  territory.  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant  served  for  a time  in 
the  territory.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan 
was  under  tire  of  the  enemy  for  the 
first  time  in  a battle  with  the  Indians 
at  the  Cascades.  Generals  Casey, 
Keyes,  Kantz,  Augur,  Grier,  Dent, 
Lyon,  Wright,  A.  J.  Smith,  D.  B. 
McKibben,  our  own  Haller  and  others, 
served  in  this  territory.  In  the  year 
1857,  stationed  at  various  posts  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  territories, 
there  were  from  1,500  to  2,000  regular 
troops,  to  hold  in  subjection  39,000 
Indians. 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  SECESSION. 

Many  officers  who  served  here  like- 
wise distinguished  themselves  after- 
wards in  the  Confederate  army,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Coring, 
Hardie,  Barnett  and  Pickett.  Nor 
were  the  footprints  of  the  secession 
movement  entirely  wanting  in  Wash- 
ington territory.  There  was  manifest- 
ly, in  the ‘year  1859,  ^ determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  secessionists 
who  then  controlled  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  to  precipitate  a 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  country  from  the 
measures  then  being  taken  by  the 


secessionists.  On  the  29th  of  October, 
1858,  General  William  S.  Harney,  the 
intimate  and  personal  friend  of  John 
B.  Floyd,  then  secretary  of  war,  fresh 
from  a campaign  in  Utah,  was  ordered 
to  Van  Couver  to  take  the  command  of 
the  department  of  Oregon,  which  in- 
cluded the  territory  of  .Washington. 
General  Harney  had  been  distin- 
guished for  many  years  as  a success- 
ful Indian  fighter,  was  a native  of 
Louisiana  and  a favorite  of  Southern 
statesmen,  promoted  from  time  to  time 
until  now  he  was  a brigadier  general 
of  the  United  States  army,  ambitious 
of  distinction  and  no  doubt  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  plans  of  the  leaders 
of  the  secession  movement,  and  was 
in  all  respects  a suitable  instrument  in 
their  hands  to  carry  out  their  cunning- 
ly devised  scheme  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a war  with  Great 
Britain  by  bringing  on  a collision  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  two  nations 
on  the  island  of  San  Juan,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  still  in  dispute  and 
was  jointly  occupied  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments. Without  communicating 
his  orders  through  the  intermediate 
commanders.  Colonel  Casey  and 
Major  G.  O.  Haller,  which  was  in  it- 
self a violation  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  army,  unless  great 
necessity  existed  therefor.  General 
Harney,  on  the  i8th  of  July,  1859, 
ordered  Captain  George  E.  Pickett  to 
occupy  the  island,  and  at  any  and 
every  risk  whatever,  prevent  any 
further  joint  occupation  by  the  British. 
Captain^  Pickett  was  a brave  and  dash- 
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ing  officer  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
fire  on  any  British  force  which  might 
present  itself.  Meanwhile  Colonel 
Casey  and  IMajor  Haller,  neither  of 
whom  were  informed  of  the  intended 
movement,  were  withdrawn  from  Fort 
Townsend  to  Fort  Steilacoom,  in 
order  that  nothing  might  interfere 
with  the  expected  collision.  A Ken- 
tucky secessionist,  R.  D.  Gholson,  had 
in  the  meantime  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Washington  territory,  and  he 
was  expected  to  call  out  troops  and 
facilitate  the  war  measures  on  hand. 
He  arrived  in  the  territory  in  July, 
and  in  reply  to  a communication  from 
General  Harney,  on  the  i ith  of  August, 
assured  that  officer  that  he  might  rely 
upon  his  cordial  co-operation  when- 
ever an  emergency  demanded  it,  and 
that  he  had  an  abiding  faith  that  the 
citizens  of  the  territory  would  respond 
with  enthusiastic  alacrity  to  any  call 
he  might  make  upon  them.  On  the 
2ist  of  August  he  wrote  to  General 
Harney  that  “should  a collision 
occur  ” it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
addition  to  that  already  on  hand,  to 
which  General  Harney  answered  that 
on  the  19th  of  September  he  had  placed 
85,000  round  of  musket,  15,000  rounds 
of  rifled  musket,  and  2,000  rounds  of 
howitzer  ammunition  at  Fort  Steila- 
coom, subject  to  Governor  Gholson’s 
requisition.  On  the  7th  of  August 
General  Harney  called  upon  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  navy  at 
San  Francisco  to  order  such  force  as 
“he  could  render  available  to.  Puget 


Sound,  to  assist  in  the  protection  of 
American  interests,  and  to  enable  us,” 
as  he  said,  “to  meet  successfully  any 
issue  that  may  be  attempted,”  etc. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  scene 
of  these  dastardly  movements  was 
3,500  miles  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  2,000  miles  of  an  over- 
land journey,  through  a hostile  region, 
impracticable  in  winter,  or  a sea  voy- 
age of  16,000  miles  for  vessels  of  war, 
was  necessary  to  reach  assistance,  it 
can  readily  be  understood  how  dan- 
gerous was  the  situation,  and  how 
much  mischief  might  have  been  done 
before  peace  could  have  been  restored. 
Fortunately  for  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  country,  the  cool,  as  well 
as  patriotic,  judgment  of  Colonel 
Casey,  Major  Haller  and  others,  to- 
gether with  the  good  sense  and  dis- 
cretion of  Sir  James  Douglas  and  the 
officers  of  the  British  squadron,  pre- 
vented the  imminent  and  expected 
collision.  The  arrival  shortly  after- 
wards of  General  Winfield  Scott  upon 
the  ground  restored  the  statu  quo  of 
joint  occupancy  and  peace  between 
the  two  nations, — preserved  until  the 
boundary  question  was  finally  settled 
in  1872.  Shortly  after  Governor  Ghol- 
son and  General  Harney  were  both 
consigned  to  merited  retirement  and 
oblivion. 

L.\TER  HISTORY  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

Of  the  history  of  the  territory  during 
its  later  years,  and  of  the  foundation 
of  its  many  prosperous  towns  and 
cities,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to 
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speak.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
owing  to  occasional  wars  and  almost 
constant  difficulties  with  the  Indians 
its  early  growth  was  slow  and  the  ex- 
tension of  its  settlements  was  attended 
with  hardships  and  great  danger.  The 
discovery  of  gold,  however,  in  1858 
in  British  Columbia,  and  shortly  after 
on  the  Salmon  river,  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  territory  of  Idaho,  stim- 
ulated the  immigration  into  Washing- 
ton territory,  and  added  largely  to  its 
population.  With  the  long  continued 
efforts  made  for  the  introduction  of 
Washington  territory  into  the  Union  as 
one  of  the  sister  States,  beginning  with 
the  introduction  by  our  fellow  pioneer, 
Hon.  Orange  Jacobs,  then  our  terri- 
torial delegate,  of  a bill  for  that  pur- 
pose in  December,  1877,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  continued 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Brents  and 
other  delegates,  in  which  they  were 
especially  and  greatly  assisted  by 
Senators  John  H.  Mitchell  and  Joseph 
N.  Dolph,  you  are  all  familiar.  These 
efforts  were  finally  successful,  and  on 
the  1 1 th  day  of  November,  1889,  Wash- 
ington became  one  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  with  an  estimated 
population  of  300,000  people.  ^ 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  EARLY  PIONEERS  OF  THE 
TERRITORY. 

The  constitution  of  this  pioneer  asso- 
ciation provides  that  all  those  who 
came  to  make  a home  in  California, 
Oregon  or  Washington  territory  prior 
to  the  ist  day  of  January,  1856,  and 
all  children  of  such  parents,  when  of 


legal  age,  are  eligible  to  membership- 
The  limits  of  this  address,  already  too 
long,  do  not  permit  me  to  make  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  details  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  territory  or  to 
the  names  of  early  settlers.  In  order 
to  show,  however,  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  those  settlers,  I have  pre- 
pared from  the  record  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  furnished  me  by  Hon.  Francis 
Henry,  its  worthy  secretary,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  place  of 
nativity  of  those  settlers  as  given  in  the 
records  referred  to: 

Of  the  638  members  of  the  associa- 
tion there  were  born  in  Maine  38,  New- 
ham pshire  4,  Vermont  10,  Masssachu- 
setts  16,  Rhode  Island  4,  Connecticut  6, 
New  York  78,  New  Jersey  7,  Pennsyl- 
vania 33,  Ohio  48,  Virginia  16,  Indiana 
50,  Illinois  45,  Kentucky  24,  Wisconsin 
5,  Michigan  4,  Iowa  15,  Missouri  22, 
Tennessee  10,  North  Carolina  i,  Mary- 
land 3,  West  Virginia  2,  Colorado  6, 
Oregon  21,  Arkansas  2,  Georgia  i, 
Washington  territory  42,  Washington, 
D.  C.  I,  Louisiana  2,  England  18,  Scot- 
land 13,  Canada  3,  Australia  2,  Wales 
2,  Ireland  17,  Norway  3,  Germany  10, 
Poland  2,  Russia  i,  Bavaria  4,  Nova 
Scotia  5,  New  Brunswick  2,  South  Caro- 
lina i,  Texas  i,  Delaware  i,  Missis- 
sippi I,  Holland  i,  Sweden  i,  Denmark 
i,  Bohemia  i,  Greece  i,  unknown  31. 
With  few  exceptions  the  men  and 
women  making  up  this  membership 
were  worthy  to  become,  as  they  were, 
the  founders  of  a great  State.  Whether 
we  consider  their  industry,  ability  and 
capacity,  or  their  loyalty  and  devotion 
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to  free  institutions  and  the  general  in- 
fluence of  the  human  race,  they  were 
flt  instruments  for  the  great  work  they 
were  destined  to  accomplish.  Nature 
has  provided  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Washington  a rich  and  inex- 
haustible supply  of  held  and  forest  and 
commercial  advantages  unequalled 
elsewhere  in  the  wide  world,  with  con- 
ditions of  climate  best  adapted  to 
human  comfort  as  well  as  human 
energy.  It  would  seem  that  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  every 
civilized  nation  on  the  globe  had  been 
represented  by  its  delegates  and  repre- 
sentatives when  the  foundations  of 
this  State  were  laid.  They  brought 
with  them  the  church,  the  school-house 
and  the  printing  press  ; they  believed 
that  with  a great  teacher  education  is 
a companion  which  no  misfortune  can 
depress,  no  crime  can  destroy,  no 
enemy  can  alienate,  no  despotism  en- 
slave. At  home,  a friend ; abroad,  an 
introduction  ; in  solitude  a solace,  and 
in  society  an  ornament.  It  chastens 
vice,  it  guides  virtue,  it  gives  at  once 
grace  and  government  to  genius. 
Without  it  what  is  man .?  A splendid 
slave,  a reasoning  savage.  It  is  to  the 
pioneers  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
that  the  country  at  large  owes  those 
magniflcent  grants  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  thirty-sixth  sections  of  every 
township  of  public  land  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  for  it  was  in  answer 
to  their  appeal  therefor  that  these 
grants  were  made  to  the  territory  of 
Oregon  on  the  nth  of  August,  1848, 
when  that  territory  was  created,  and 


the  same  grant  has  since  been  made 
to  all  territories  upon  their  admission 
as  states  into  the  Union.  Prior  to  that 
time  only  the  sixteenth  sections  were 
granted  for  educational  purposes. 

The  national  homestead  law  passed 
by  Congress  in  1862  also  was  the  legi- 
timate successor  and  offspring  of  the 
Oregon  donation  law  of  1850,  passed 
by  Congress  in  answer  to  repeated 
petitions  therefor  from  the  early  set- 
tlers of  that  territory.  This  law  has 
been  the  source  of  unnumbered  bless- 
ings to  millions  of  people. 

By  your  permission  I will  illustrate 
still  further  the  character  of  the 
pioneers  of  Washington. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1889,  a 
frightful  conflagration  visited  Seattle, 
by  which  the  business  , and,  therefore, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  city  was 
utterly  destroyed.  No  sooner  was 
this  fact  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try than  millions  of  money  were  freely 
and  promptly  offered  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  waste  places  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  its  business. 

Does  any  one  suppose  these  vast 
sums  of  money  would  have  been  as 
freely  furnished  had  it  not  been  for 
the  widely  known  and  recognized 
honbsty  and  integrity  of  its  founders, 
Yesler,  the  Dennys,  Horton  and  many 
others  who  were  not  only  its  pioneers, 
but  its  principal  business  men 

Similar  disasters  at  Ellensburg  and 
Spokane  Falls  shortly  afterwards  were 
followed  by  the  same  supplies  of 
money,  and  they  have  since  been 
rebuilt  more  grandly  than  ever,  be- 
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cause  of  the  confidence  of  capitalists 
in  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  their 
citizens.  Within  a few  months  the 
state  of  Washington  has  disposed  of 
its  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $300,000 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  its 
indebtedness  at  a lower  rate  of  inter- 
est and  on  better  terms  than  were 
ever  before  known  on  the  Pacific 
coast  It  is  a peculiarity  of  communi- 
ties and  states  as  of  individuals  that 
the  character  manifested  by  them  in 
their  early  years  attaches  itself  to 
them  throughout  their  subsequent 
existence. 

The  state  of  W^ashington  is  now  and 
will  hereafter  continue  to  reap  the 
benefits  which  result  from  the  sturdy 
integrity,  personal  honor  and  unwaver- 
ing morality  of  its  pioneers.  It  would 
be  a pleasure  to  repeat  their  names 
in  this  address,  but  space  will  not 
permit,  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  those 
names  are  already  written  in  the 
Book  of  the  Immortals,  and  they  con- 
stitute a roll  of  honor  of  which  the 
state  may  well  be  proud  in  after  years, 
and  which  should  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  in  all  time  to  come. 
Many  of  them  have  gone  to  that 
undiscovered  country  from  which  no 
one  ever  returns,  but  those  yet  living, 
surrounded  by  children,  troops  of 
friends  and  all  the  evidence  of  great 
prosperity,  made  possible  by  the  toils 
and  labors  of  their  early  youth,  have 
earned  the  privilege  of  enjoying  all 
the  pleasures  and  comforts  in  which 
old  age  can  find  satisfaction. 


“Ever  the  richest,  fondest  glow 
Surrounds  the  autumnal  sun  ; 

But  their  sight  fails — no  heart  may  know, 
The  bliss  when  life  is  done.” 

No  settler  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  of  Washington  now  rises  in  the 
morning  uncertain  as  to  the  owner- 
ship or  title  or  the  possession  of  the 
land  upon  which  he  labors.  No 
citizen  of  Washington  is  now  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  flag  which  may 
float  over  his  residence,  bearing  upon 
its  folds  the  emblem  of  national 
authority,  will  be  that  of  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain.  Thanks  to 
loyalty,  courage  and  perserverance  of 
our  pioneers,  the  stars  and  stripes  now 
wave  over  the  continent  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  there  is  no  one  to  ques- 
tion its  rightful  supremacy.  The  title 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  country  has 
been  extinguished  and  the  patent  of 
the  United  States  government  is  the 
best  guarantee  and  the  most  perfect 
evidence  of  title  on  earth. 

Mr.  President,  the  days  of  hero 
worship  are  over.  We  no  longer  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  what- 
ever  invest  the  leading  and  prominent 
men  and  women  of  the  world  with 
those  superior  qualities  which  are 
supposed,  usually,  to  belong  to  gods 
and  goddesses.  This  busy,  bustling 
and  practical  age  of  ours  takes  no 
account  of  anything  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  except  what  may  be 
actually  accomplished,  and  it  believes 
that  what  man  has  done  man  can  do 
again.  But  the  hope  and  expectation 
may  not  be  unreasonable  that  the  ex- 
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amples  which  have  been  left  by  the 
pioneers  of  Washington,  of  patience, 
fortitude  and  endurance,  of  unswerv- 
ing integrity,  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
may  long  be  cherished  and  deemed 
perhaps  worthy  of  emulation  by  this 
and  future  generations.  The  exercise 
of  those  high  and  admirable  qualities 
may  not  be  called  for  in  the  precise 
way  in  which  they  became  so  neces- 
sary and  useful  to  those  pioneers, 
their  country  and  the  world  at  large, 
but  triumphs  are  to  be  secured  in  other 
fields  of  labor  and  in  other  lines  of 
human  effort,  by  the  persistent  use  of 
the  same  qualities.  The  tribute  of 
our  highest  regard  and  esteem  is 
especially  due  to  the  women  who 
came  as  mothers,  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  pioneers.  The  part  taken  by 
them  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  if  not  so  prominent  as  that 
taken  by  the  husbands  and  brothers, 
was  not  less  important  to  the  building 
up  of  new  commonwealths.  The 
world  will  never  know  how  much  was 
patiently  endured  by  the  pioneer 
women  who  cam.e  to  establish  homes 
with  their  husbands  for  their  children 
in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Whether 
in  the  long  marches,  the  heat  and 
dust,  the  hunger  and  thirst  too  often 
suffered  in  crossing  the  plains,  or  in 
the  sparsely  settled  communities  in 
which  they  located,  exposed  at  all 
times  to  every  variety  of  danger  and 
hardship,  they  never  failed  to  display 
the  courage  of  the  race  of  heroines  to 
which  they  belonged.  Too  often, 
when  husbands  were  called  to  scenes 


of  danger  whence  they  might  never 
return,  was  the  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache  repeated,  yet  her  courage 
never  faltered,  her  love  and  faith  and 
hope  never  failed.  Often  from  a lonely 
grave,  upon  the  wide  plains,  like  the 
Ancient  IMariner  on  the  wide  sea — 

“ So  lonely  ’twas,  that  God  himself 
Seemed  scarcely  there  to  be,” 

they  moved  forward  with  tearful  eyes 
and  aching  hearts,  but  with  an  earn- 
est, unfaltering  determination  to  go 
forward  and  do  their  part  in  the  great 
work  before  them.  In  the  language 
of  one  of  our  American  poets,  they 
said  : 

“Come,  my  tan-faced  children. 

Follow  well  in  order,  get  your  weapons 
ready. 

Have  you  your  pistols  ? Have  you  your 
sharped-edged  axes  ? 

Pioneers  ! O,  Pioneers. 

“For  we  cannot  tarry  here. 

We  must  march,  my  darlings  ; we  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  danger  ; 

We,  the  3'outhful,  sinewy  races  ; all  the  rest 
on  us  depend, 

Pioneers  ! O,  Pioneers. 

“ O,  you  daughters  of  the  West, 

O,  you  young  and  elder  daughters  ! O,  you 
mothers  and  you  wives. 

Never  must  you  be  divided,  in  our  ranks 
you  moved  united. 

Pioneers ! O,  Pioneers. 

“ O,  you  youths,  Western  youths, 

So  impatient,  full  of  action,  full  of  manly 
pride  and  friendship. 

Plain  I see  you  Western  youths,  see  you 
tramping  with  the  foremost. 

Pioneers  ! O,  Pioneers. 
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•*  Have  the  elder  races  halted  ? 

Do  they  drop  and  end  their  lessons,  wearied 
over  there  beyond  the  seas  ? 

We  take  up  their  task  eternal,  and  the  burden 
and  the  lesson. 

Pioneers  ! O,  Pioneers. 

“We  detachments  steady  throwing, 

Down  the  edges,  through  the  passes,  up  the 
mountain  steep. 

Conquering,  holding,  daring,  venturing  as 
we  go  the  unknown  ways. 

Pioneers  ! O,  Pioneers. 

“We  primeval  forests  felling  ; 

We  the  rivers  stemming,  vexing  we  and 
piercing  deep  the  mines  within  : 

“We  the  surface  broad  surveying  ; we  the 
virgin  soil  upheaving, 

Pioneers!  O,  Pioneers.” 

Thus  they  pushed  forward  through 
the  heats  of  summer  and  often  through 
the  snows  of  winter,  carrying  their 
burden.  It  is  recorded  that  whilst 
men  have  occasionally  been  appalled 
at  the  obstacles  and  dangers  before 
them,  and  have  returned  to  their  old 
homes  after  beginning  the  journey 
across  the  plains,  no  woman  ever  did 
so,  but  no  matter  what  the  difficulties 
were  which  surrounded  her,  she  con- 
tinued to  go  forward.  The  home  and 
family  are  peculiarly  American  insti- 
tutions. With  such  partners  in  home 
building  it  is  not  strange  that  men 
should  have  been  inspired  to  face  the 
greatest  danger,  to  succeed  in  the  most 


difficult  undertakings  and  to  secure  the 
most  lofty  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  the  pioneer  age  with 
all  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  sufferings 
and  privation,  has  passed  into  history. 
Its  doubts  and  uncertainties  have 
given  place  to  a growth  and  develop- 
ment which  were  never  dreamed  of 
by  its  early  settlers.  The  war-whoop 
of  the  Indian  has  given  place  to  a 
softer  and  more  delightful  music.  The 
slow-moving  and  dusty  emigrant 
wagon  has  given  place  to  the  palace 
car,  and  time  and  space  are  so  nearly 
annihilated  that  we  are  to-day  nearer 
to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  so  far  as  travel  is  con- 
cerned, than  was  St.  Louis  fifty  years 
ago.  A new  and  brighter  era  has 
dawned  upon  us.  We  rejoice  in  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity,  of 
progress, ' comfort,  luxury,  and  intelli- 
gence which  come  in  its  train.  We 
hope  these  blessings  ma)^  be  long  con- 
tinued and  enjoyed  by  this  and  many 
future  generations,  but  as  the  era  of 
the  pioneers  fades  from  our  vision  we 
cannot  but  render  it  the  love  and  ven- 
eration, the  respect,  esteem  and  grati- 
tude of  our  inmost  hearts,  and  exclaim 
as  we  look  back  upon  its  vanishing 
years.  Hail  and  Farewell  1 

W.  F.  Prosser. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS, 

XXIIL 


1612. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  the  Psalms,  was  printed 
in  French  and  German  by  Villier  and 
Le  Clercq.  A copy  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Bible  Society  at  Paris. 

A translation  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the 
Malayan  language,  made  by  Albert 
Cornelisson  Ruyl,  was  given  to  the 
chief  of  the  East  India  Company. 
'When  this  translation  was  compared 
with  that  of  1602,  the  former  was  con- 
sidered too  figurative  and  the  latter  too 
literal.  It  was  therefore  viewed  as 
idiomatic,  and  the  translation  of  Ruyl 
received  the  preference.  This  person 
therefore  continued  his  work,  but  he 
lived  to  translate  only  as  far  as  the 
close  ot  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark,  so  his  manuscripts  were  sent  to 
Holland  and  were  printed  with  the 
Dutch  version  at  Enkhuyzen. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Robert  Bar- 
ker. This  is  a “He”  Bible,  and  the 
first  quarto  edition  of  the  16  ii  version 
of  King  James  Bible.  It  has  a title 

^Copyright,  1889,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 


beautifully  engraved  on  copper  by 
Jasper  Isac,  and  resembles  the 
“Breeches”  Bible  in  that  it  has  the 
same  title-page,  but  not  the  letter- 
press  in  the  center.  The  genealogies 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
according  to  every  family  and  tribe, 
by  John  Speed,  are  bound  up  with  this 
edition.  A copy,  which  King  Charles 
presented  to  Archbishop  Juxon,.  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  intimacy  of  Juxon  with 
Laud  raised  him  to  high  stations,  but 
while  his  appointments  offended  the 
Puritans  and  drew  their  indignation 
against  the  ministry,  the  irreproach- 
able conduct  of  Archbishop  Juxon 
gained  for  him  among  the  puritans 
many  friends.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert, 
in  his  “IMemoirs  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  ist”  records  that  his  Majesty 
gave  to  Juxon  his  Bible  (in  which  he 
had  written  annotations)  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  would  preserve  it  as  a 
sacred  relic.  The  cover  is  decorated 
with  the  badge  of  the  Principality, 
and  surmounted  by  a royal  coronet 
enclosed  by  an  embroidered  border. 
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with  the  Rose  and  Thistle  upon  a 
ground  of  blue  velvet.  This  book  was 
therefore  bound  between  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry  in  1612,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  King  Charles  to  the  throne  in 
1625,  when  such  a coronet  would  be 
no  longer  used  by  him. 

1613. 

A translation  of  the  Bible  out  of  the 
original  tongues,  with  the  former 
translations  diligently  compared  and 
revised,  was  imprinted  in  English  at 
London  by  Robert  Barker.  There  are 
numerous  copies  of  this  edition  in 
existence.  Librarian  Carter,  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  L.  and  A.  M.,  reports  a 
copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
copy  is  in  the  State  Library  at  Albany, 
one  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Morgan  Park,  Chicago,  one  with  H. 
L.  Sheldon,  and  one  in  possession  of 
R.  S.  Ely. 

A translation  of  the  Gospels,  by  Ban- 
dulovitch,  into  Dalmatian  Servian  ap- 
peared at  Venice.  The  Servian  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  with  a few  pro- 
vincial deviations,  in  Dalmatia,  and 
in  Austrian  Crotia,  comprising  the  dis- 
tricts of  Carlstadt  and  Varasdin.  The 
Sclavonic  dialects  spoken  in  that  part 
of  Europe  blend  into  one  another,  and 
are  not  easily  distinguishable  in  their 
relative  purity.  The  only  real  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  language  of 
Servia  Proper,  and  Dalmation  Servian, 
lies  in  their  respective  alphabetical 
systems.  The  Crotians  and  Dalma- 
tians belong  in  general  to  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church  and  use  the  Latin 
alphabet.  The  Glagolitic  letters  were 
formerly  employed  in  Dalmatia  in 
writing  Old  Sclavonic,  as  well  as  the 
modern  idiom,  and  they  are  a poor 
imitation  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet. 

1614. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Arabic  at  Rome  by  Gabriel  Sionita, 
Cardinal  Ballarmin,  a friend  of  Sixtus 
V,  and  advanced  by  the  pope  to  the 
See  of  Capua,  gave  his  unqualified 
approval  of  this  work.  He  called  it 
strictly  orthodox,  but  just  what  a 
Jesuit  means  by  such  an  expression  is 
more  than  a bigoted  Presbyterian  like 
the  compiler  of  this  paper  can  deter- 
mine. It  is  taken  for  granted,  how- 
ever, that  Bellarmin  understood  him- 
self, for  he  deservedly  acquired  a great 
reputation  as  a controversial  writer, 
and  so  formidable  were  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  in  defense  of  the 
Romish  church  that  for  half  a century 
there  was  scarcely  a man  of  ability 
among  the  Protestants  who  did  not 
oppose  his  opinions.  Bellarmin  de- 
clined to  adopt  all  the  tenets  of  the 
Jesuits,  for  he  could  not  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  nor  many 
of  the  expressions  of  the  Romish 
litanies,  but  he  inclined  to  the  opinion 
of  St.  Augustine.  In  the  list  of  Bibles 
which  Rev.  Van  Dyke  has  kindly 
transmitted  from  Northern  Syria  is 
made  mention  of  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  printed  at  Arabic,  at  Rome,  by 
Savarina. 

An  edition  of  the  Saumur  Bible,  by 
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Thomas  Porteau,  appeared  this  year, 
and  an  Edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Pierre  and  Jacques  Chouet,  went 
through  the  Geneva  press. 

1615. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Robert 
Barker.  This  is  the  last  edition*  in 
quarto  of  the  Genevan  version  printed 
in  England.  The  arguments,  the 
notes,  and  the  running  titles,  are  in 
small  Roman  type,  while  the  contents 
of  the  chapters  are  in  italics.  A 
copy  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Young 
IMen’s  Christian  Association  at  New 
York,  and  another  copy  is  with  Mr. 
Robert  Shields  of  Wisconsin.  One  is 
also  in  the  possession  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  IMorgan  Park.  ' 

During  this  year  another  edition  of 
Haultin’s  Bible  was  printed. 

1616. 

An  editioii  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  French  at  La  Rochelle  by  Corneille 
Hertmann.  The  prefaces  and  notes 
attached  to  this  Bible  are  attributed  to 
Jaques  Marlin,  pastor  of  a church  in 
La  Rochelle,  and  they  are  in  confor- 
mity with  the  resolution  of  the  National 
Synod  of  St.  Maixent,  held  in  1609,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  Moderator. 
An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in 
Arabic  by  Erpenius  at  Leyden  from 
an  examplar  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  Upper  Egypt  by  a Coptic 
bishop  in  the  14th  century. 

A Genevan  version  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  in  England,  at  London,  by 


Barker.  This  is  the  last  folio  edition 
of  the  Genevan  version  printed  in  Eng- 
land. In  Genesis  III:  7,  ‘‘aprons”  is 
rendered  “breeches.”  Luke  II:  16, 
“ cratch”  is  substituted  for  “manger.” 
Acts  XXI:  15,  for  “we  took  up  our  car- 
riages,” this  reads,  “we  trussed  up 
our  fardels.” 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Snodham.  A 
copy  is  in  the  hands  of  IMr.  H.  J.  At- 
kinson. 

1617. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  (1611  version) 
was  printed  in  English  at  London  by 
Robert  Barker,  and  the  Bible  of  Tre- 
mellius  and  Julius  was  published  in 
Latin  at  Geneva  by  Berjon. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  (Raschii  and 
Kimchii)  was  printed  in  Hebrew  at 
Yenice  by  Lorenzo  Bragadin.  This  is 
a reimpression  of  the  celebrated  edi- 
tion of  Bomberg. 

The  Swedish  Bible  printed  at  Stock- 
holm by  Reidbeck  and  Lenoeus  in 
1534,  was  revised  by  order  of  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  This  warlike 
monarch,  surnamed  the  Great,  pos- 
sessed virtues  which  distinguished  him 
quite  as  much  as  his  heroic  valor  in 
the  field.  After  he  had  made  an  hon- 
orable peace  with  the  Danes  and  Mus- 
covites, and  forced  the  Poles  to  evacu- 
ate Livonia,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Protesants  of  Germany,  and 
in  less  than  three  years  over-ran  all  the 
countries  between  the  Yistula,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Such  was 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  inspired 
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among-  his  subjects  that  he  always 
had  an  army  of  eight  thousand  well 
disciplined  men,  and  with  them  he 
humbled  the  pride  of  Austria.  Before 
he  fell  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  he  had 
enriched  the  university  of  Upsal  by 
his  munificent  donations,  founded  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Dorp,  and  provided 
for  this  revision  of  the  Bible.  And  yet, 
as  Shirley  says  : 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  State 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate, 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings. 

Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 

And  in  the  dust,  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade.” 

An  edition  of  the  epistles  and  Gos- 
pels was  printed  in  German  and  Bohe- 
mian. A copy  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Hebrew  at  Geneva.  A copy  is  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Ferrara  edition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  again  reprinted  in  Judeo- 
Spanish  at  Venice. 

i6i8. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Hebrew  at  Genoa,  a city  the  origin 
of  which  is  said  to  be  more  remote 
than  that  of  Rome.  Prior  to  the  time 
when  Genoa  was  united  by  a decision 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Sar- 
dinian rule,  and  before  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  it  instituted 
a supreme  magistrate  called  Doge,  and 
from  Genoa  the  city  of  Venice  took 
the  title  for  its  supreme  ruler.  Romulus 


founded  Rome  753  B.  C.,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  year  of  697  of  our  era  that 
the  Venetians  elected  a Doge  as  the 
head  of  their  government. 

During  this  year  a Latin  Bible  (Vul- 
gate) was  printed  at  Paris.  The  Italia, 
or  Latin  version,  the  standard  of  primi- 
tive Christians,  was  at  one  time  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  versions,  and  it  remained 
in  use  for  two  centuries  until  the  St. 
Jerome  revision  made  its  appearance. 
After  St.  Jerome  had  finished  his  crown- 
ing work,  much  of  which  he  performed 
at  Bethlehem,  the  Dalmatian  and  Pan- 
nonian  monks  hid  away  their  old  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible,  and  would  use  no 
other  except  the  one  which  had  been 
given  them  by  their  patron  Jerome. 
The  most  carefully  written  copies  of 
the  Bible  which  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain, were  consulted  by  this  scholarly 
saint,  and  compared  with  the  Arabic, 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  versions,  in  all  of 
which  he  made  the  emendations  and 
correctness  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  all  subsequent  time.  The  herculean 
task  undertaken  by  St.  Jerome  will  be 
better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that 
more  than  two  hundred  versions  of 
the  evangelists,  each  different  from 
the  other  in  many  essential  details, 
were  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  sages  at  the  council  of  Nice.  In 
this  connection  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
for  hundreds  of  years,  copyists  have 
added  to  and  taken  from  the  Scriptures 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  even  the  most 
learned  to  decide  what  should  remain 
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for  the  edification  of  future  genera- 
tions, or  what  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  sacred  pages  as  apocryphal. 
The  infinite  variations  which  occurred 
in  the  manuscripts  written  by  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  have  caused 
much  contention  among  churchmen, 
some  admitting  certain  books  as 
canonical  which  are  rejected  by  others 
as  apocryphal.  The  books  as  arranged 
and  accepted  at  present  are  the  results 
of  years  of  labor  and  of  countless 
councils. 

An  edition  of  Erasmus’  Bible,  edited 
by  Haffenreffer,  was  published  at 
Tubingin,  and  Buxtorf’s  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  at  Basle. 

Certain  theologians  at  Cologne  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Bible  under 
the  superintendence  of  Alardi  Wielii, 
and  another  was  also  printed  at 
Cologne. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Frankfort  by  Tampachii. 

1619. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
at  London,  in  English,  by  Norton  and 
Bill.  A copy  is  in  the  possession  of 
j\Ir.  W.  H.  H.  Newman. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Arabic  and  Latin. 

1620. 

During  this  year  Sarkis  Lr-Rizz,  a 
Maronite  Bishop  of  Damascus,  began 
the  work  of  taking  the  Arabic  Aversions 
of  the  Scriptures  and  comparing  them 
Avith  other  Arabic  versions,  and  Avith 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Arabic  lan- 
guage in  its  earliest  and  rudest  state 


Avas  the  A^ernacular  of  a feAV  nomadic 
tribes  AA^hich  deriAmd  their  descent 
from  Kahten,  the  son  of  Heber,  a great 
grandson  of  Shem,  and  from  Ishmael, 
Avho,  by  his  marriage  AAuth  a daugh- 
ter of  Morad  of  the  race  of  Kahtan, 
engrafted  his  posterity  on  the  Aiabic 
stock.  The  language  AAms  spoken 
among  those  tribes  in  a Amriety  of  dia- 
lects, concerning  Avhich  Ave  noAA^  knoAA^ 
little  more  than  that  the  Koreish  and 
the  Hamiar  Avere  the  distinctive  appel- 
lations of  the  t\Am  predominent  dia- 
lects. Mohammed  spoke  the  Koreish 
dialect  and  under  his  influence,  and 
that  of  his  successors,  into  it  the  other 
dialects  insensibly  merged.  There 
has  not  been  any  foreign  admixture 
in  this  language,  for  Arabia  Avas  neA^er 
conquered,  but  the  numerous  dialects 
haAm  gradually  amalgamated,  yet  not- 
Avithstanding  these  changes  the  mod- 
ern Arabic  still  preserves  a close  re- 
semblance to  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran, 
Avhich  is  eA^eryAA-here  upheld  as  a 
model  of  classic  beauty  and  elegance. 
About  the  time  of  Mohammed,  a style 
of  Avriting  Avas  adopted  by  the  tribe 
of  Koreish,  called  the  Cufic,  from  the 
toAvn  of  Cufa  in  Irak,  derived  eAudent- 
ly  from  the  Estrangelo  Syriac  alphabet. 
In  this  character  IMohammed  Avrote 
the  Koran,  but  it  Avas  superceded  in 
the  tenth  century  by  a character  called 
the  Nishki  Avhich  has  continued  in  use, 
not  only  among  the  people  Avho  Avrite 
the  Arabic  language,  but  also  among 
the  Turks  and  Persians.  De  Sacy  has 
proAmd  that  this  character  is  at  least 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  IMohammed. 
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The  Koran  is  but  a confused  medley 
of  incoherent  rhapsodies  professing  to 
give  revelations  and  visions  which  re- 
semble the  halucinations  of  a dis- 
ordered mind.  There  are  some  good 
things  in  it,  however,  but  it  has  not 
the  unity  and  order  which  must  occur 
in  whatever  proceeds  from  the  divine 
source.  In  the  Bible  there  is  a clear 
unity  running  through  the  whole,  and 
at  the  same  time  a steady  progress. 
There  is  everywhere  an  orderly  scheme 
of  advancing  doctrine  which  is  found 
in  no  other  book  claiming  to  come 
from  God,  and  which  can  be  explained 
only  upon  the  theory  of  an  over-ruling 
superintendency  working  in  the  Church 
from  age  to  age.  In  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures there  is  more  true  sublimity, 
more  exquisite  beauty,  purer  morality, 
finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
and  more  important  history  than  could 
be  collected  within  the  same  compass 
from  all  other  books  that  were  ever 
composed  in  any  age  or  idiom.  The 
Bible  accords  in  a wonderful  manner 
with  universal  history,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  common  in  history  than 
the  recognition  of  God,  for  sacred  and 
profane  history  alike  involve  this  prin- 
ciple. 

The  fictions  of  the  poets  respecting 
the  different  ages  of  the  world  coincide 
with  Scripture  facts.  The  first,  or 
Golden  Age,  is  alluded  to  by  Haines 
as  a paradisiacal  state  fully  represent- 
ing the  bliss  of  the  first  pair  of  human 
beings  in  Eden.  The  second,  or  Iron 
Age,  described  in  the  story  of  Pandora, 
and  the  fatal  box  of  evils  which  over- 


spread the  earth,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
evil  into  the  world,  as  given  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis.  Vossins 
shows  the  similitude  there  is  between 
the  history  of  Moses  and  the  fable  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  cosmogony  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians  is  similar  to  the 
account  of  creation,  while  a like  asser- 
tion is  made  by  Yaggy  respecting  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophy.  Consult 
the  heathen  classics,  the  records  of  the 
Scythians,  the  superstitions  of  Egypt, 
and  in  them  we  meet  with  evidences 
of  a universal  flood,  of  man’s  fall,  of 
the  serpent  having  been  the  instrument 
of  it,  and  of  the  expectation  of  a great 
deliverer.  The  long  lives  of  men  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  world  are  men- 
tioned by  Besoms,  Manetho,  Hiromus, 
Helanicus,  and  Hesoid,  as  well  as 
many  other  writers  quoted  by  Jos- 
ephus. Servius  gives  us  accounts  of 
the  remains  of  gigantic  bodies  found 
in  the  earth  which  serve  to  confirm 
Moses’  account  of  antediluvian  giants. 
Abidenus  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Plut- 
arch, Molo,  Damascenus,  and  many 
of  the  heathen  poets  mention  the 
deluge,  and  traditions  respecting  it 
are  found  among  the  Chinese.  Poly- 
phistor  quotes  Artapanus  and  Eupo- 
lemus  as  mentioning  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  the  former  speaks  of  it  as 
built  by  Belus.  Strabo  and  Tacitus 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  Herodotus  makes  men- 
tion of  circumcision  as  a rite  used  by 
several  of  those  nations  into  which 
Abraham  traveled,  or  which  were  de- 
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scended  from  him.  Eupolemus  and 
Dins  refer  to  David  and  Solomon,  and 
as  for  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus,  they 
are  frequently  referred  to  by  ancient 
writers.  Porphyry,  though  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  Christianity,  not 
only  admitted  that  there  was  such  a 
person  as  Christ,  but  he  gave  him 
honor  as  having  been  translated  into 
heaven.  Celsus,  an  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, full  of  enmity  to  the  Christian 
religion,  mentions  numberless  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  and  Hierocles,  who  wrote  against 
the  Christians,  speaks  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christians’  God.  Julien  the  Apostate 
bears  witness  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospels,  yet  while  aiming  to  over- 
throw the  Christian  religion  he  really 
helped  to  sustain  it.  The  slaughter  of 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem  is  attested  by 
IMacrobius,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
Crucifixion  is  recorded  by  Phlegon. 
There  are  enough  evidences,  however, 
without  all  these  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  Bible,  and  only  inspiration  could 
have  produced  its  internal  harmony 
as  well  as  its  external  accordance. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  in  Hebrew  at  Geneva. 
A copy  is  in  Trinity  College  Library. 

Aversion  of  the  Bible  called  Parry’s 
Bible  was  published  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
cruasfC,  and  an  edition  of  Olivetan’s 
and  Calvin’s  Bible  was  printed  in 
French  by  Frizon.  For  the  work  it  is 
probable  that  the  Blaew  press  was 
used,  as  in  this  year  it  was  invented. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  German  at  Lubeck  by  Samuel 


Jauchen.  This  famous  city  of  Ger- 
many was  formerly  the  place  of  as- 
sembly for  the  Hanseatic  League. 
The  German  Hanse  or  Hansa,  a me- 
diaeval confederation  of  cities  of  north- 
ern Germany  and  adjacent  countries 
called  the  Hanse  towns,  (at  one  time 
numbering  about  ninety)  affiliated 
with  cities  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  met  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
commerce,  and  for  protection  against 
pirates,  robbers  and  hostile  govern- 
ments. At  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
it  exercised  sovereign  powers,  made 
treaties,  and  often  enforced  its  claims 
by  arms.  Its  origin  is  dated  from  a 
compact  between  Hamburg  and  Lu- 
beck in  1241,  and  the  league  held  trien- 
nial general  assemblies  at  the  last 
named  place  until  the. year  1669,  when 
the  final  general  assembly  convened, 
on  which  occasion  only  six  cities  were 
represented. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Norton  and 
Bill. 

1621. 

The  book  of  Hosea  was  printed  in 
Hebrew  and  Chaldean  at  Lyons  by 
Raphelengianis  and  iMaire.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Abraham,  Chaldee  is  sup- 
posed to  hav(5  been  almost,  if  not 
quite,  identical  with  Hebrew,  and 
subsequently  to  have  acquired  the 
peculiarities  of  a distinct  dialect.  The 
dialect  spoken  in  Chaldee  was  the 
original  language  of  Abraham,  who 
was  called  from  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees.” 
Since  Ur  is  to  the  north  of  IMesopo- 
tamia,  and  the  Chaldees  came  origin- 
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ally  from  that  part  of  the  country,  we 
may  infer  that  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  Abraham  was  the  language 
formerly  spoken  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  During  the  seventy 
years  passed  by  the  Jews  in  captivity 
at  Babylon,  the  dialect  of  the  captives 
seems  to  have  merged  into  that  of  their 
conquerors,  and  the  great  similarity  in 
structure  naturally  accelerated  the  ef- 
fects of  political  causes  in  producing 
this  admixture.  On  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  Jerusalem  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  priests  to  read  the  law  of  Moses 
publicly  to  the  people,  and  afterwards 
to  give  an  exposition.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  eminent  scholars  that 
the  law  was  read  as  it  stood  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  but  explained  in 
Chaldee,  the  only  dialect  then  intelligi- 
ble among  the  Jewish  people.  As  early 
as  the  Christian  era,  written  expositions 
of  the  Scripture  in  the  Chaldee  dialect 
were  in  circulation  among  the  Jews, 
and  in  the  name  Targums,  signifying 
version,  was  given  to  those  Chaldee 
compositions.  These  Targums  afford 
proofs  of  the  correct  readings  of  an- 
cient manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  the  precise  meaning  of 
obscure  words.  Only  ten  Targums 
have  come  down  to  us,  from  which 
have  been  obtained  a complete  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible 
except  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  In  the 
time  of  Ezra,  it  is  evident  that  an  Ara- 
maic version  followed  the  reading  of 
the  Hebrew  originals  in  the  Syna- 
gogues. The  Targum  to  Daniel  is  not 
fully  known,  while  the  earliest  are 


those  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  a dis- 
ciple of  Hillel,  who  died  6o  B.  C.  This 
Hillel  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  the  grandfather  of  Gamaliel,  the 
instructor  of  Paul.  In  purity  of  style 
Onkelos  equals  the  Chaldaic  sections 
of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  and  his  fidelity  to 
the  Hebrew  text  is  so  great  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  looked  upon  as  a transla- 
tor rather  than  a paraphrast.  No 
writings  of  his  are  extant  except  his 
Targum  of  the  books  of  Moses  which 
has  been  printed  with  a Latin  transla- 
tion in  the  first  volume  of  the  London 
Polyglot,  and  is  esteemed  of  much 
service  in  biblical  criticism  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  supported,  in  passages 
where  it  differs  from  the  Masoretic  text, 
by  other  ancient  versions.  Besides 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos  seven  other 
expositions  of  the  Scripture  in  the 
same  dialect  are  known  to  be  in  exis- 
tence. The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel  upon  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  about  30  B.  C.  A Targum 
written  by  another  Jonathan,  called 
the  Pseudo  Jonathan,  was  found  in  the 
eighth  century,  but  as  it  follows  the 
rabbinical  interpretations,  it  is  of  no 
use  in  criticism.  The  Targum  of 
Joshua  the  Blind,  on  the  Haggio- 
grapha,  is  also  written  in  Chaldee  and 
adulterated  with  words  from  other  lan- 
guages. The  Targums  on  Esther  and 
Canticles  are  too  paraphrastic  to  be  of 
much  use  in  this  enlightened  age. 
The  first  seven  Targums  are  printed  in 
the  London  Polyglot,  the  eighth  (on 
the  Chronicles)  was  not  known  at  the 
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time  of  the  publication  of  that  work, 
as  it  was  discovered  in  the  library  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam.  The  utility  of 
the  earlier  Targums  consists  in  their 
vindicating  the  genuineness  of  the 
Hebrew  text  by  proving  that  it  was 
the  same  at  the  time  when  the  Targums 
were  made,  and  these  Targums  are 
also  of  importance  in  showing  that  the 


prophecies  relating  to  .the  Messiah 
were  understood  by  Jews  in  ancient 
times  to  bear  the  same  interpretation 
that  is  now  put  upon  them  by  Chris- 
tians. 

A version  of  the  New  Testament 
prepared  by  Amund  Laurent  was  pub- 
lished in  Swedish  at  Stockholm. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


( To  he  contim'.cl. ) 


ISLE  GF  WIGHT— AND  HOME! 

CONCLUSION  OF  MR.  SESSIONS’  SUMMER  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


We  take  the  train  for  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral and  Southampton,  and  down  the 
“Solent,”  an  arm  of  the  sea  from  one 
to  six  miles  wide,  and  about  one  and 
a-half  hours’  ride  by  steamer  from 
Southampton  ; a delightful  ride  with  a 
cool  bracing  air ; the  New  Forest,  with 
its  beautiful  fields  and  residences  of 
the  wealthy  on  one  side,  and  South- 
ampton, with  its  Marine  Hospital  and 
other  prominent  buildings  on  the  other. 
We  soon  come  in  sight  of  Osborn  Pal- 
ace on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  present 
summer  residence  of  the  Queen  and 
royal  family.  Her  yacht  lies  in  wait- 
ing for  her  to  embark  on  her  first  visit 
to  Wales.  At  7.30  o’clock,  the  Queen, 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  and 
Princess  Alice  of  Hesse,  her  daughter, 
come  down,  and,  as  usual,  a great 
crowd  is  there  to  see  them  off.  The 
Queen  does  not  see'm  to  have  grown 
much  older  than  when  I saw  her  in 
London,  eleven  years  ago  ; she  does 


not  seem  quite  so  stout.  All  along  the 
shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  beauti- 
ful villages  and  summer  resorts  of  the 
English  for  bathing  ; at  Cowes,  where 
we  stopped,  were  perhaps  one  hundred 
or  more  private  yachts,  but  in  a day 
or  two  all  had  gone  cruising  about  in 
various  directions.  We  undertake  to 
walk  about  the  island  over  its  beautiful 
roads,  stopping  where  we  pleased ; but 
a heavy  rain  coming  on  we  were  glad 
to  see  a Tally-ho  coach  coming,  and 
we-  asked  if  there  was  room  for  one 
more ; receiving  an  affirmative  reply 
we  were  soon  mounted  on  the  topmost 
seat  by  the  side  of  a young  English- 
man and  his  beautiful  sister  from  Lon- 
don. 

We  first  stop  and  walk  up  to  Caris- 
brook  Castle,  about  a mile  from  New- 
port ; it  is  very  old — built  probably 
before  the  Roman  occupation — and 
was  fortified  by  the  Romans  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is 
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now  nearly  in  ruins,  but  the  walls  and 
some  portions  of  the  building  are  still 
in  a good  state  of  preservation,  and  is 
covered  with  English  ivy.  The  old 
castle  has  a long  and  interesting  his- 
tory of  attacks  and  defences  ; it  has 
had  many  prominent  occupants  as 
prisoners,  including  the  Earl  of  War^ 
wick  in  1397.  King  Charles  was  held 
a prisoner  here  by  the  parliament  in 
1648.  After  numerous  efforts  to  escape, 
the  closing  chapter  in  the  history  of 
this  ill-fated  monarch  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  words  : ‘‘In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  God,  1649,  January  the  30th 
day,  was  King  Charles  beheaded  at 
Whitehall  Gate.’'  The  Princess  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
daughter  and  son  of  Charles,  were  re- 
moved here  on  the  i6th  of  August, 
1650:  the  former  soon  died  here;  in 
1652  the  latter  was  released  by  Crom- 
well and  he  went  to  Holland.  The 
well-house  is  a great  place  of  attrac- 
tion, where  the  water  is  drawn  up  by 
donkeys  by  a large  wooden  wheel 
which  has  its  history,  dating  back  to 
the  15th  century.  The  donkeys  have 
the  reputation  of  living  to  be  very  old, 
one  as  old  as  thirty-two  years ; the 
present  one  is  very  old. 

From  the  walls  and  towers  of  the 
castle  we  get  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
the  island ; it  is  a most  magnificent 
view  of  fields  and  forests  ; we  can  see 
Newport,  Carisbrookand  other  villages, 
the  cemetery  on  the  hill  side  and  the 
convent.  I walked  round  and  round 
the  castle  walls  to  take  in  what  I called 
the  perfection  of  beauty  of  landscape. 


The  ground  is  not  hilly,  but  undulating, 
and  the  deep  green  of  the  foliage,  the 
quaint  old  houses  and  churches  and 
the  beds  of  bright  flowers  about  the 
homes,  make  one  wish  he  could  use 
the  brush  and  easel  and  carry  with  him 
for  permanent  reference,  something  to 
call  up  the  scene  through  life. 

We  go  on  to  Yarmouth,  a little  old 
town  on  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Yar,”  where  a regatta  was  going  on 
which  great  crowds  had  come  to  see, 
standing  out  in  the  rain  which  poured 
down  English  fashion.  From  here  we 
pass  through  a beautiful  country  to 
Freshwater  gate,  called  so  from  a gap 
in  the  range  of  Chalk  Downs.  We  see 
numerous  people,  men  and  women, 
walking  up  the  road  through  the 
hedges,  and  ask  where  they  are  all 
going;  we  are  informed  that  there  is 
a fiower  show  in  progress  in  the  park 
at  Farringford  House,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate. 
He  thus  writes  about : 

“Where  far  from  noise  and  smoke  of  town, 
I watch  the  twilight  falling  brown, 

All  round  a careless  ordered  garden 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a noble  down.” 

We  walk  with  the  people  up  Tenny- 
son’s Lane  and  soon  come  to  the  flower 
show  on  an  open  parE ; we  can  see 
Farringford  House  through  the  trees,  a 
plain,  half  circular  stone  house,  with 
large  windows  in  front.  Mrs.  Tenny- 
son was  sitting  at  one  of  these  win- 
dows, but  she  complained  of  being 
much  annoyed  by  strangers  coarsely 
looking  in*  at  her  windows  and  gazing 
at  her.  Lord  Tennyson  has  been  so 
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beset  with  visitors  since  the  railroad 
was  opened  that  he  has  built  a house 
near  Haslemere,  and  he  is  there  now. 
We  asked  the  privilege  of  walking 
about  the  grounds,  which  we  found 
were  not  cultivated  like  English  parks, 
but  were  rather  carelessly  kept ; there 
were  scarcely  any  flowers,  but  many 
walks  and  hedges.  We  were  told  that 
when  the  Queen  visited  the  Poet,  she 
planted  a tree  in  memory  of  her  visit, 
but  in  a short  time  the  relic  stealers  car- 
ried it  off,  twig  by  twig.  The  barns 
and  houses  of  the  workmen  engaged 
on  the  premises  are  of  stone,  and  the 
cottages  are  quite  attractive  with  vines 
running  over  the  fronts  and  with  their 
flowers  and  well-kept  gardens.  The 
men  were  eating  their  dinners  and  the 
women  and  girls  looked  clean  and  tidy. 
We  go  into  the  grounds  of  the  flower 
show  and  find  a splendid  variety  of 
healthy  plants  and  flowers  such  as  we 
cultivate  at  home.  Plumbago,  gera- 
niums, some  of  the  latter  single 
bunches  of  flowers  measuring  six  or 
eight  inches  across,  and  a great  variety 
of  colors,  some  of  pure  white.  There 
was  a great  show  of  dahlias,  some  new 
varieties  of  cactus  species  which  we 
had  never  seen.  Some  of  the  roses, 
especially  the  Baroness  Rothschild, 
were  very  large,  measuring  eight 
inches  across  the  top.  There  were 
ferns,  fuchias,  balsams.  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  etc.  They  seem  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  a plant  of  white  hardy 
perennial  flox  which*  I have  had  on  my 
grounds  for  years  in  great  quantities. 
The  flowers  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 


showed  that  the  good  people  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  were  good  cultivators. 
The  rector  of  the  Aullage  took  the  first 
prize  for  six  varieties  of  splendid  ferns. 

We  walk  over  to  the  bay,  some  dis- 
tance, and  ascend  Hendon  Hill,  four 
hundred  feet  high,  covered  with 
heather  with  its  purple  bloom  ; from 
this  point  we  get  a good  Anew  of  Alum 
Bay  and  the  islands  in  the  distance ; 
the  “Needles,”  some  quite  tall  cliffs 
standing  up  out  of  the  sea,  look  like 
sentinels  on  guard.  A large  number 
of  people  have  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  island  on  excursion 
coaches  and  carriages,  and  are  enjoy- 
ing the  surf-bathing  and  were  Avatch- 
ing  the  AvaAms  as  they  came  in  and  re- 
ceded. The  cliffs,  rising  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  shore  Avere 
of  many  colors.  The  strata  AAmre  A'er- 
tically  arranged,  and  their  tints  are 
bright  and  A'aried  of  red,  blue,  gray, 
Avhite  and  black  like  stripes  of  silk. 
There  had  just  been  a heaA^y  rain  and 
they  looked  quite  bright. 

We  mount  our  Tally-ho  for  a four 
hours’  ride  through  a beautiful  country  ; 
through  farms  and  villages  Avith  their 
quaint  old  churches  and  houses.  We 
are  interested  in  seeing  the  memorial 
monument  in  the  churchyard  to  the 
memory  of  Elizabeth  Walbridge,  the 
“Dairyman’s  Daughter, ” Avhose  story 
by  Leigh  Richmond  interested  us  so 
much  in  our  youth..  We  come  to  the 
road  Avhich  leads  along  the  sea  from 
Avhich  come  the  delightful  salt-Avater 
breezes,  cool  and  refreshing,  so  that  Ave 
haAm  to  button  our  oA’ercoats  closely 
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about  us  as  night  approaches.  As  we 
come  near  Ventnor  we  notice,  I should 
think,  fifteen  or  twenty  large  stone 
houses  separated  from  each  other,  and 
learn  from  a passenger  that  they  form 
the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives, accomodating  one  hundred 
patients  on  the  cottage  plan,  each  ac- 
comodating six  patients. 

We  are  glad  to  get  to  Ventnor,  and 
are  attracted  to  the  Royal  Marine 
Hotel,  where  the  stars  and  stripes  are 
floating  from  a high  pole  and  the  British 
flag  from  another  pole.  Some  forty 
Americans,  mostly  families  from  New 
York,  come  here  every  year.  Every- 
thing looks  substantial,  and  indicates 
that  this  is  a popular  seaside  resort, 
judging  from  the  fine  villas  of  all  con- 
ceivable styles  of  architecture,  cover- 
ing the  hillside. 

We  ascend  the  Downs  and  get  one 
of  the  best  views  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
that  we  have  seen.  We  take  the  rail- 
road to  Ryde,  stopping  at  Shanklin, 
one  of  the  prettiest  seaside  towns  that 
we  have  seen,  and  as  we  walk  about 
the  streets  we  meet  numerous  fashion- 
ably dressed  people,  all  on  their  way 
to  the  beach.  It  is  ii  o'clock,  and 
they  are  on  their  way  to  the  morning 
baths  down  by  the  sea,  where  a large 
number  of  people  are  sitting  in  the 
sand  and  filling  the  little  bathing- 
houses  which  are  drawn  out  into  the 
surf  by  a horse,  and  when  the  bathers 
are  through  with  their  baths  they  are 
drawn  up  to  the  beach  again.  We 
notice  all  sorts  of  pretty  costumes.  The 
young  men  wear  white  flannel  pants 


and  a loose  red  _or  brown  or  blue 
striped  sack,  with  leather-colored 
gaiters  and  a white  cap.  The  ladies 
appear  in  a great  variety  of  jaunty  cos- 
tumes. The  men  are  generally  good 
looking,  but  the  girls  are  coarse- 
featured  and  have  long  noses  and  long 
faces.  The  young  ladies  have  a way 
of  digging  a large  round  hole  in  the 
sand,  and  lying  down  in  it  they  cover 
themselves  with  sand,  playing  like 
children.  The  whole  beach  is  covered 
with  gay  people  in  bright  colors,  and 
it  makes  an  animated  scene.  The  dif- 
ference between  American  and  English 
women  is  very  marked.  We  see  the 
women  at  the  watering  places  in  the 
United  States  spending  their  time  sit- 
ting on  the  piazzas  of  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  reading  their  dime 
novels — even  taking  them  to  the  break- 
fast table  and  scarcely  taking  time  to 
eat,  so  occupied  are  the)"  in  devouring 
the  trash.  The  English  women  are 
fond  of  out  door  life  and  sports  ; we 
often  meet  them  with  their  knapsacks 
on  their  backs  and  a good,  stout  alpine 
stock,  tramping  over  Alps  in  Switzer- 
land and  walking  over  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  They  have  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear  all  that  nature  would 
teach.  They  sketch,  and  study  birds 
and  flowers,  etc.,  while  our  women,  as 
a rule,  are  all  absorbed  in  fancy  work. 
Our  women  are  more  artistic  and  beau- 
tiful. The  English  are  sturdy,  intelli- 
gent, and  as  a general  thing,  homely. 

In  groups  on  thn  beach  the  people 
gather  around  the  negro  minstrels,  the 
bands  of  music  and  the  fakir  shows. 
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all  bent  on  having  a good  time.  The 
walks  down  to  the  beach  are  through 
what  they  call  the  “Chine,”  a deep 
shaded  ravine  one  hundred  feet  high 
and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  wide,  with  a narrow 
stream  at  the  bottom  winding  around. 
We  walk  up  and  down  the  steep  steps, 
holding  on  to  the  rail,  and  all  at  once 
come  up  to  the  lookout  which  gives  a 
fine  view  of  the  whole  scene  upon  the 
beach,  and  then  we  walk  down  to  the 
terminus  in  an  extremely  narrow  fis- 
sure, down  which  the  rill  which  has 
formed  the  Chine,  falls  about  thirty 
feet. 

We  stop  at  San  down,  another  favor- 
ite watering  place  on  the  island,  U'here 
the  annual  regetta  was  going  on — one 
of  sailing  boats  and  the  other  a boys’ 
boating  club — and  excursions  had  been 
arranged  to  accommodate  the  people 
who  came  from  many  places  to  wit- 
ness it;  they  lined  the  high  banks  and 
quays,  making  a gay  scene  in  their 
summer  costum^es  and  colored  parasols. 
The  beach  was  also  lined  with  visi- 
tors. 

We  did  not  stop  long  atRyde,  which 
from  the  sea,  as  you  approach  it,  is  at- 
tractive ; the  hillside  is  covered  with 
an  amphitheater  of  villas  and  trees, 
and  you  can  see  Portsmouth  and  the 
English  forts  which  command  the  har- 
bor. A live  king,  William  of  Germany, 
has  just  been  received  by  his  grand- 
mother, Queen  Victoria,  with  a grand 
marine  display  of  over  one  hundred 
English  war  vessels.  His  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  or  fifteen  war  ships. 


We  have  often  heard  of  the  pictur- 
esque beauty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
we  feel  that  pen  cannot  describe  its 
beautiful  scenery.  It  is  a lovely  spot, 
only  two  hours’  ride  from  London  by 
rail  and  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half 
from  Southampton  and  Portsmouth  by 
steamer.  It  is  interesting  to  go  by 
Southampton  down  the  Solent  by 
steamer  to  Ryde  and  return  by  steamer 
to  Portsmouth,  giving  one  a different 
view  of  English  scenery  and  English 
towns  to  London.  The  form  of  the 
island  is  that  of  a diamond ; twenty- 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  thir- 
teen miles  from  north  to  south  ; con- 
taining about  100,000  acres,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  highly  productive. 

We  have  now  visited  every  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  feel  as  if  this  was 
the  grand  culmination  of  our  most  in- 
teresting and  successful  tour  of  about 
four  months  ; but  we  are  anxious  to 
start  homeward,  and  we  take  the  cars 
from  London  to  Chester,  where  we 
always  like  to  spend  the  Sabbath  when 
here  and  worship  in  the  old  cathedral. 
Ha  warden,  the  home  of  Gladstone,  is 
about  six  miles  from  here,  and  on  Sun- 
day morning,  learning  that  he  was  at 
his  home  at  Hawarden  Castle,  we  rode 
out  to  Hawarden  to  worship  in  St. 
Deiniol  Church,  which  is  a handsome 
building,  with  a square  embattled 
tower.  The  old  grave  monuments  are 
scattered  about  the  enclosure  ; we  en- 
ter the  church  and  are  shown  by  the 
usher  to  a seat  near  an  empty  one,  and 
as  that  is  empty,  I ask  him  if  we  can- 
not occupy  that ; he  replies  ; “That  is 
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Mr.  Gladstone’s  pew.”  Soon  a fine- 
looking,  short,  gray-haired  man  walks 
in  alone  j I turn  round  to  see  who  is 
coming,  and  look  him  square  in  the 
face.  I recognize  him  at  once  from 
his  photographs.  He  is  said  to  look 
like  Daniel  Webster ; his  bright,  intel- 
ligent, piercing  black  eyes,  is  the  only 
point  of  resemblance  that  I could  see. 
He  kept  his  seat  during  the  opening 
services  by  the  rector  while  others 
were  standing.  Soon  he  opened  his 
Bible,  adjusted  his  eyeglasses,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  services  got  up 
and  walked  to  the  reading  pulpit  and 
read  the  first  lesson  in  the  prayer  book 
before  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  from  the 
Old  Testament,  then  took  his  seat  in 
front  of  the  pulpit  during  the  chants 
and  the  prayer,  and  returned  and  rOad 
the  second  lesson  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  then  walked  back  to  his 
seat.  His  voice  was  clear  and  his  step 
firm,  not  indicating  his  age — eighty 
years.  When  his  son,  the  rector.  Rev. 
S.  G.  Gladstone,  commenced  his  ser- 
mon, Mr.  Gladstone  took  his  seat  in 
front  of  him,  and  when  he  had  finished 
walked  to  his  seat  again.  As  he 
walked  out  with  Lady  Gladstone,  with 
her  long  train,  all  remained  in  the 
churchyard  until  they  had  walked 
some  distance  beyond  the  gate  before 
they  followed,  touching  their  hats  as 
they  passed,  he  in  return  touching  his 
in  recognition  of  their  attention.  Lady 
Gladstone’s  train  dragged  through  the 
mud — for  it  was  raining — until  some 
lady  lifted  it  for  her.  They  walked 
through  the  little  town  to  the  castle,  a 


comparatively  new  one,  built  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  ; he  does  not  occupy  the 
old  castle.  We  walked  through  the 
old  massive  gateway  into  the  grounds 
of  Hawarden  Castle  and  got  a look  at 
the  park  and  castle,  but  did  not  care 
to  follow  them,  as  some  did  to  shake 
hands  with  them.  We  were  glad  to 
see  the  grand  old  man  and  hear  his 
voice.  The  greatest  man,  we  think, 
considering  his  wonderful  versatility 
and  commanding  statesmanship  in 
the  world.  He  has  twice  held  the 
premiership  of  England,  and  was  for 
many  years  the  powerful  opponent  of 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield'in  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  present  glorious  ef- 
fort in  behalf  of  poor  down-trodden 
Ireland,  to  give  her  "'Home  Rule  ” and 
some  measure  of  justice  and  right,  will 
be  long  remembered,  and  the  result 
looked  for  with  high  hopes  of  success 
by  the  thinking,  God-fearing  world. 
Gladstone  was  dressed  plainly  ; he 
wore  a drab-colored  overcoat  with  a 
cape,  a black  Prince  Albert  coat  and 
vest,  drab-colored  pantaloons  with  a 
dark  wide  stripe  down  the  sides.  Lady 
Gladstone  wore  a rick,  black  silk 
trimmed  with  lace,  with  a long  train. 
Gladstone  is  a drawing  card  for  the 
church,  for  notwithstanding  it  was  a 
rainy  Sunday,  people  came  from  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester  and  other 
places  to  hear  him  read  the  morning 
lessons. 

Harwarden  is  pronounced  by  the 
people  as  if  spelled  ‘ ‘Harden,  ’’and  when 
we  asked  the  way  to  “Hawarden,”  as 
one  would  naturally  pronounce  it,  they 
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did  not  know  what  we  meant  until  Ave 
asked  for  Gladstone’s  residence.  As  we 
came  through  the  park  gate  to  the  road, 
a little  girl  came  out  to  offer  us  a bas- 
ket of  Gladstone’s  chips.  We  took  one 
as  a memento  of  the  visit.  You  can 
giAm  her  Avhat  you  please  for  one.  It 
is  well  knoAvn  that  he  goes  out  on  his 
grounds  and  chops  doAvn  a tree  for  ex- 
ercise. The  chips  indicated  that  he  is 
no  nOAuce  in  SAvinging  an  axe. 

]\Ir.  Gladstone  is  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  he  Avalks  as  erect  and  speaks  Avith 
as  clear  a voice  as  a man  of  fifty ; his 
large,  black  intelligent  eyes  are  bright 
and  luminous.  I understand  that  he 
keeps  at  AA^ork  upon  classical  studies 
and  literary  Avork.  His  “ Juventus 
Mundi  ” has  been  out  of  print  for  some 
time,  and  instead  of  republishing  it  in 
its  original  form,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  in 
view,  as  I am  told,  recasting  the  AAdrole 
book,  and  Avith  the  aid  of  other  mate- 
rial Avhich  AAdll  take  about  a year’s 
steady  work  to  put  in  order,  he  hopes 
to  bring  out  a reAUsed  edition  under  the 
title  of  “ The  Olympian  Deities.” 

Gladstone  has  at  HaAvarden  one  of 
the  finest  libraries  in  England,  con- 
sisting of  20,000  volumes.  It  is  the 
regular  free  library  of  the  district,  too, 
for  the  OAvner  lends  his  books  to  any 
one  Avho  Avishes  to  read  them  personally. 
Any  borroAver  could  keep  a book  as 
long  as  he  Avished,  but  noAV  the  rule  is 
not  to  keep  a book  longer  than  a 
month. 

He  is  ready  to  take  a hand  in  liter- 
ary, scientific  and  theological  discus- 
sions amid  his  cares  of  political  life. 


Irish  independence  and  the  great  and 
burning  question  of  disestablishment, 
Avhich  is  agitating  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  at  this  time,  and  Avhich  is  sure 
to  come  before  long.  His  habits  are 
very  simple.  He  rises  about  6:30 
o’clock,  breakfasts  on  bacon  and  eggs, 
a little  fish  and  tea,  and  then  goes  to 
his  library  to  look  OAmrthe  neAA^spapers. 
From  9 to  i he  receives  callers ; a 
lunch  folloAvs,  and  then  he  driA^es  di- 
rectly to  Parliament.  He  usually  dines 
quietly  at  home  at  7:30  in  the  evening, 
and  then  returns  to  Parliament.  Unless 
there  is  to  be  an  important  discussion, 
he  is  at  home  and  in  bed  by  ii  ‘o’clock. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  a fondness  for  his 
old  clothes,  as  any  one  AAmuld  judge, 
to  see  him  come  into  church  Avith  his 
old-fashioned,  smooth-Avorn  garments. 
When  neAA"  ones  are  bonght  for  him  his 
Avife  has  to  resort  to  diplomacy  to 
make  him  AAmar  them.  When  he 
speaks  in  Parliament  he  loosens  his 
collar,  turns  up  his  Avristsbands  and 
unbuttons 'his  coat.  His  gestures  be- 
come exceedingly  vigorous  as  he 
Avarms  up  ; but  I Avas  more  interested 
in  him  as  he  read  the  simple  morning 
lessons  of  the  Bible  in  the  little 
HaAvarden  church,  than  in  hearing  him 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Gladstone,  it  is  said,  is  threatened 
Avith  insomnia,  but  steadily  refuses  to 
use  narcotics,  Avhich  IMrs.  Gladstone 
urges  him  to  take. 

After  a tour  through  rare  old  Ches- 
ter, Ave  attended  service  in  the  evening 
at  the  Chester  Cathedral,  Avhich  Avas  so 
full  that  Ave  Avere  obliged  to  stand  part 
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of  the  time.  Most  of  the  attendants 
seem  to  be  the  common  people,  and 
we  have  not  seen  such  an  attentive 
audience  since  we  left  home. 

We  are  glad  to  get  to  Liverpool  and 
find  our  steamer  ready  to  sail  to- 
morrow. We  return  here  after  just 
three  months’  absence,  in  splendid  con- 
dition, after  having  visited  so  many 
places  of  rare  interest  in  Europe  and 


Africa,  passing  through  a great  variety 
of  climate,  yet  coming  out  of  it  rested 
and  recuperated,  without  missing  a 
connection  anywhere  or  omitting  a 
good,  hearty  meal.  How  impatient 
one  is  to  get  home  when  his  journey 
is  over.  The  hours  seem  long  while 
we  are  waiting. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 

Liverpool,  England,  1889. 


THE  COLORADO  MIDLALD  RAILWAY. 

ITS  BEGINNING,  AND  FIRST  PRESIDENT. 


The  memorable  struggle  for  the  right 
of  way  through  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Arkansas,  or  the  Royal  Gorge  as  it  is 
now  befittingly  called,  between  the 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  and  the  Santa 
Fe  railways,  would  not  have  been  so 
bitter  and  prolonged,  or  may  not  have 
transpired,  had  the  belief  not  then  ob- 
tained that  in  no  other  way  than 
through  such  river-avenues  could  the 
locomotive  feel  and  find  its  way  across 
the  Continental  Divide.  A proposition 
made  then  to  run  a Broad  Gauge  Line 
from  Plains  to  Peaks  ” would  have 
been  deemed  preposterous. 

The  building  of  the  Denver  & Rio 
Grande,  even  at  first  as  a narrow 
gauge  road,  and  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Rockies,  was  the  beginning  of 
that  railway  system  which  led  to  the 
rapid  development  of  this  mountainous 
region.  That  is  the  Pioneer  Railway 


of  Colorado.  While  the  mine-prospec- 
tor was  out  upon  the  mountains,  wild 
and  bare,  hunting  for  gold,  silver,  iron 
and  coal,  and  finding  them,  the  Loco- 
motive was  daringly  following  him. 
The  prospector’s  story  will  ever  be  one 
of  interest  and  often  thrilling — such  as, 
for  instance.  Colonel  Gillespie,  a pio- 
neer of  Aspen,  tells  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Mollie  Gibson,  and  then  loading 
burros  with  ore,  driving  them  eighdy 
miles  across  the  mountains  to  the 
nearest  railway  terminus,  and  return- 
ing with  the  same  mule-train  loaded 
with  camp  supplies.  This  over  and 
over  again.  Hardships  } If  ever  one 
class  of  men  rather  than  another,  suf- 
fer hardships  in  earning  their  daily 
bread — it  is  the  Prospector. 

Having  found  the  object  of  his  per- 
sistent and  often  painful  search,  then 
the  question  arose,  how  shall  a market 
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be  obtained  for  it?  This  question  was 
answered  for  years,  so  far  as  the  mag- 
nificent mining  camp  of  Aspen  was 
concerned,  .by  the  method  adopted  by 
Gillespie  and  others — until  the  Colorado 
Midland  Railway  found  its  way  from 
Colorado  Springs  across  the  mountain 
barriers  to  that  silver  realm. 

The  Colorado  Midland  Railway 
Company,  or,  the  Pikes  Peak  Route, 
was  incorporated  in  November,  1883, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  and  operat- 
ing a railway  and  telegraph  line  from 
Colorado  Springs  to  Leadville,  and 
thence  west  through  the  mineral 
regions  of  Pitkin  County,  and  the  rich 
agricultural  districts  tributary  to  the 
Grand  and  White  Rivers.  Of  this  Com- 
pany Mr.  Joseph  F.  Humphrey  of  Col- 
orado Springs,  was  the  first  president. 
Reference  to  a copy  of  the  prospectus 
issued  by  that  Company  will  assure 
any  reader  of  the  intelligence,  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  the  first  step  was 
taken  in  founding  this  railway.  The 
estimates  made,  as  to  cost  of  construc- 
tion, expenses  of  management  and  an- 
ticipated returns,  both  as  to  actual  re- 
ceipts and  development  of  the  country 
penetrated,  have  more  than  been  ful- 
filled. 

A well  informed  writer  says  : 

Although  great  enterprises  and  mar- 
velous works  of  engineering  within  the 
boarders  of  the  State  have  not  been 
few,  yet  there  has  been  no  great  enter- 
prise started  in  Colorado  since  she  has 
had  a State  history  that  has  attracted 
(and  justly  so)  so  much  attention  as 
the  Colorado  Midland.  Scarcely  had 


the  news  of  the  organization  of  the 
Company  been  received  throughout  the 
whole  State,  before  the  announcement 
came  that  the  contracts  had  been  let 
for  the  building  of  250  miles  of  the 
road  through  the  most  mountainous 
part  of  the  State.  The  contractors, 
with  the  energy  and  push  characteris- 
tic of  Coloradoans,  were  not  to  be  out- 
done by  the  Company,  which  was 
leading  the  way,  but  with  all  possible 
speed  and  thoroughness  they  went  to 
work  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  in  a 
way  that  would  appall  the  a^mrage 
railroad  builder  of  the  East.  Without 
looking  at  the  country  which  the  road 
opens  up,  but  looking  only  at  the  great 
work  so  well  accomplished  in  so  short 
a time,  is  it  a wonder  that  the  Colorado 
Midland  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion on  every  hand,  and  that  the  eyes 
of  not  only  the  people  of  Colorado, 
but  of  many  far  beyond  its  borders  are 
resting  upon  it  ? 

If  you  will  pick  out  a scenic  route 
through  the  Rocky  IMountains  250 
miles  long,  and  divide  it  into  sections 
of  about  thirty  miles  each,  and  have 
the  scenery  of  each  section  totally 
different  in  character  from  the  scenery 
of  the  preceeding  or  succeeding  sec- 
tion, and  no  two  sections  alike,  you 
will  have  a faint  idea  of  the  general 
scenic  effect  of  the  country  through 
which  the  Midland  passes.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  for  beauty, 
grandeur,  magnificence  and  diversity 
of  scenery  the  Colorado  Midland  can- 
not be  equaled  by  any  250  miles  of 
road  in  the  country.  From  one  end  of 
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the  road  to  the  other  there  is  a con- 
tinued succession  of  scenes  of  both 
mild  and  wild  grandeur — charming 
and  awe-inspiring  grandeur. 

The  view  that  we  present  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rockies  up  Castle  Creek 
Canon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aspen.  Upon 
one  side  is  a section  of  the  Great 
Snowy  Range ; upon  the  other  the  les- 
ser mountains,  both  producing  gold, 
silver,  iron  and  coal.  The  diminutive 
river  seen  affords  water  for  irrigation 
and  for  machinery.  This  is  but  one 
of  many  other  similarly  rich  localities, 
opened  up  by  this  marvelous  enterprise. 

This  step  was  the  first  taken,  more- 
over, to  make  Colorado  Springs  promi- 
nent as  an  entrepot  to  the  mountains, 
and  to  attract  attention  to  the  advant- 
ages of  that  beautiful  city  as  a station 
for  transcontinental  railways,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  arrival  soon  after,  of 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  directly 
across  the  plains,  leaving  Pueblo  on 
the  south  and  Denver  upon  the  north. 
The  Cog  Wheel  Road  to  Pike’s  Peak 
also  followed,  as  an  instance  of  start- 
ling railway  engineering.  A collateral 
result  of  this  spirit  of  municipal  enter- 
prise is  the  Electric  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tem, precipitated  by  the  building  of 
the  Colorado  Midland,  and  rendering 
transportation  so  pleasureable  round 
about  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fulton  Humphrey,  the 
first  president  of  the  Colorado  Midland, 
made  his  first  entrance  into  this  State 
as  a passenger  upon  the  Denver  & 
Pacific,  which  made  its  first  trip  from 


Cheyenne  to  Denver,  June  23,  1870. 
He  was  born  March  14,  1839,  at  Rip- 
ley, Brown  County,  Ohio.  His  father 
was  a Virginian  by  birth.  His  mother 
was  ' a Miss  Fulton  and  related  to 
Robert  Fulton.  Mr.  Humphrey  served 
under  Admiral  Porter  in  the  Mississippi 
Squadron  as  Assistant  Engineer,  and 
was  in  the  service  nearly  three  years. 
For  a few 'years  after  the  war  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  interested  as  a capi- 
talist in  the  iron  manufactures  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  The  same 
restlessness  that  actuated  so  many 
Union  soldiers  to  come  out  West,  im- 
pelled Mr.  Humphrey  to  remove  to 
Colorado.  He  filled  the  positions  of 
Assistant  Paymaster  and  General  Ac- 
countant of  the  Denver  Pacific  and  was 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Auditor’s  office  of 
the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  for  six  years. 

He  removed  to  Colorado  Springs  in 
1872,  and  served  for  awhile  as  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  ; was  presi- 
dent of  the  Gas  Company,  and  finally 
became  a member  of  the  firm  of  How- 
bert,  Crowell  & Humphrey,  and  en- 
gaged principally  in  mining.  They 
were  the  owirers  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  E.  Lee  mine,  which  yielded 
them,  upon  one  day,  $i  18, 500  worth  of 
ore.  The  same  firm  built  and  now  owns 
the  Colorado  Springs  Opera  House. 

As  a capitalist  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
evidenced  much  public  spirit,  and  to 
him  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Colorado  Midland  Railway  much 
credit  is  given  for  the  part  he  took  in 
an  enterprise  that  has  done  and  is  do- 
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ing  so  much  for  this  State  and  for  the 
traveling  public  either  for  business  or 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  a summer  resi- 
dence at  Green  Mountain  Falls,  a su- 


burb to  Colorado  Springs,  and  one  of 
the  many  beautiful  mountain  resorts 
that  have  grown  up  along  the  railway 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


AN  AMERICAN  MOTHER : THE  STORY  OF  HER  LIFE  WITH 

THE  INDIANS. 


In  the  days  when  nothing  but  a 
trackless  wilderness  lay  wmst  of  the 
Merrimac  river,  and  the  allied  French 
and  Indians  were  a perpetual  menaec 
to  the  few  brave  men  and  women  who 
had  begun  the  patriotic  work  of  home- 
building,  in  these  very  outmost  regions 
claimed  by  the  British  crown,  one 
could  not  hope  to  find  a wide  range  of 
social  pleasure,  nor  much  heart  for 
anything  but  work  and  watchfulness. 
But  man  was  a social  creature  even  in 
New  England  a century  and  a half 
ago,  and  the  brave  woman  whose  ad- 
Amntures  we  have  set  out  to  relate, 
tells  us  that  “in  a new  country  pleas- 
ure is  often  derived  from  sources  un- 
known to  those  less  accustomed  to  the 
woods.”  So,  because  there  was  mer- 
riment, and  laughter,  and  a sedate  hil- 
arity, in  the  log-cabin  of  James  John- 
son, of  this  Merrimac  region  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1754,  we  need  not  conclude 
that  prudence  had  vanished,  nor  dan- 
ger disappeared.  The  head  of  the 
house  had  safely  returned  from  a dan- 
gerous journey  with  his  scalp  where 


nature  had  nourished  it,  and  the  cheer- 
ful promise  of  an  early  removal  to  a 
safer  neighborhood ; and  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  scattered  neighbors 
should  gather  in,  and  that  time 
‘‘passed  merrily  off,  by  the  aid  of  spirit 
and  a ripe  yard  of  melons,”  or  “water- 
melons and  flip,”  to  use  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Johnson  herself,  as  she  related 
her  sad  and  stirring  story  years  after- 
ward. 

Between  midnight  and  daybreak, 
when  the  neighbors  had  gone,  and 
sleep  had  settled  over  the  little  house- 
hold, there  came  a wild  alarm,  and 
before  a defense  could  be  improvised 
upon  such  brief  notice,  the  house  was 
filled  with  Indians,  painted,  and  clad 
for  war.  The  husband  and  two  men 
in  his  employ  were  quickly  bound. 
The  wife  and  three  children,  almost 
naked,  were  huddled  together  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  expecting  instant 
death.  The  Indians  hurriedly  gath- 
ered what  plunder  they  could,  and, 
with  their  prisoners  before  them, 
plunged  into  the  woods — there  was  a 
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fort  near,  and  they  wished  to  be  as 
far  away  as  possible  before  pursuit 
should  be  attempted.  Two  savages 
laid  hold  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  hur- 
ried her  through  the  thickets  in  an  un- 
merciful manner.  When  they  had 
gone  a mile  and  a half,  faintness 
obliged  her  to  sit  down  ; an  Indian 
drew  his  knife,  and  she  supposed  the 
end  had  come,  but  he  only  cut  a band 
of  her  dress  which  was  tightly  tied, 
and  caused  her  to  move  on  by  an  ad- 
monition she  did  not  dare  disobey. 
The  children  were  crying,  the  men 
could  offer  no  help  because  of  their 
bonds,  and  Mrs.  Johnson’s  sister,  who 
was  also  a captive,  had  all  she  could 
do  to  take  care  of  herself. 

When  they  had  traveled  about  three 
miles  there  was  a halt.  The  captives 
were  given  a loaf  of  bread  and  some 
raisins  and  apples  they  had  taken 
from  Johnson’s  house.  By  rare  good 
fortune  a horse  belonging  to  a neigh- 
bor came  in  sight,  and  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
had  been  eased  of  his  bonds  that  he 
might  help  the  children.  As  Mrs, 
Johnson’s  legs  and  feet  were  covered 
with  blood,  Mr.  Labarree,  one  of  the 
captives,  took  the  stockings  from  his 
own  feet,  and  gave  them  to  her,  one 
of  the  Indians  adding  a pair  of  mocca- 
sins. She  was  then  mounted  on  the 
horse,  and  the  party  pushed  ahead 
some  seven  miles,  where  a river  was 
crossed  on  a raft,  the  horse  swimming 
beside  it.  A halt  was  made,  and 
some  porridge  quickly  cooked  ; and  as 
the  eleven  Indians  and  their  captors 


sat  about  the  fire,  the  poor  mother  had 
sad  occasion  for  the  reflections  she 
afterwards  so  feelingly  describes.  “To 
leave  my  aged  parents,  brothers,  sis- 
ters and  friends,  and  travel  with  sav- 
ages, through  a dismal  forest  to  un- 
known regions,  in  the  alarming  situa- 
tion I was  then  in  ” — she  expected 
soon  to  be  once  more  a mother — 
“with  three  small  children,  Sylvanus, 
the  eldest,  was  but  six  years  old  ; my 
eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  was  four, 
and  Polly,  the  other,  two.  My  sister 
Miriam  was  fourteen.  My  husband 
was  barefoot,  and  otherwise  thinly 
clad  ; his  master  ” — the  Indian  who 
laid  claim  to  him — “had  taken  his 
jacket,  and  nothing  but  his  shirt  and 
trousers  remained.  My  two  daugh- 
ters had  nothing  but  their  shifts,  and  I, 
only  the  gown  that  was  handed  me  by 
the  savages.” 

Eight  miles  more  were  traveled  be- 
fore the  halt  for  the  night,  Mrs.  John- 
son upon  the  horse,  and  two  of  the 
white  men  carrying  the  little  girls. 
When  camp  was  made,  the  men  were 
secured  by  having  their  legs  put  in 
split  sticks,  something  like  stocks,  and 
tied  by  cords  that  were  carried  on  into 
the  trees  above  their  heads.  Miriam 
was  compelled  to  lie  between  two 
savages,  a cord  passing  over  her 
body  and  beneath  theirs.  The  chil- 
dren and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  given 
blankets.  The  night  passed  in  gloomy 
silence,  the  fatigue  of  the  prisoners 
compelling  them  to  take  more  or  less 
sleep. 

Before  daybreak,  the  Indians  were 
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astir.  Some  water-gruel  was  hastily 
cooked,  and  served  for  breakfast. 
The  march  was  ordered.  In  about 
two  hours  the  poor  woman  upon  the 
horse  was  compelled  to  make  such 
appeal  as  even  the  rude  and  cruel 
savaofes  could  not  resist.  A rude 
booth  was  constructed,  and,  with  no 
aid  but  that  of  the  husband  and  child- 
sister — in  the  cold,  and  rain,  and  wil- 
derness— a little  girl  stranger  was 
added  to  the  party  already  too  many, 
and  far  too  helpless  and  weak.  The 
Indians  remained  aloof,  but  when  re- 
quested, sent  to  the  mother  some 
children’s  clothing,  which  was  a part 
of  the  booty  taken  from  the  house. 

The  mother  was  permitted  to  rest 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
Indians  employed  their  time  in  mak- 
ing a stretcher  upon  which  Mrs.  John- 
son might  be  carried,  and  a booth  to 
shelter  her  at  night.  “They  brought 
a needle  and  two  pins,”  she  relates, 
“and  some  bark  to  tie  the  child’s 
clothes,  and  a large  wooden  spoon  to 
feed  it  with.  At  dusk  they  made  some 
porridge  and  brought  a cup  to  steep 
some  roots  in,  which  IMr.  Labarree 
had  provided.  For  supper  they  made 
more  porridge  and  some  Johnny  cakes. 
My  portion  was  brought  me  in  a little 
bark.  I slept  that  night  far  beyond 
expectation.” 

After  a breakfast  of  gruel  and  water, 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  placed  upon  the 
litter,  which  the  three  white  men  were 
compelled  to  carry  ; Miriam  and  the 
boy  were  mounted  on  the  horse,  while 
each  little  girl  was  carried  by  the 


Indian  who  claimed  her  as  his  prop- 
erty. The  white  men  found  their  load 
too  great  at  the  end  of  two  miles ; and 
the  Indians  informed  them  by  signs — 
none  of  them  could  speak  English — 
that  if  Mrs.  Johnson  went  on  it  must 
be  by  horseback.  She  was  according- 
ly mounted,  more  dead  than  alive, 
while  one  of  the  men  carried  the  baby. 
Once  every  hour  the  mother  was  taken 
from  the  horse  and  laid  for  a season 
upon  the  ground — a relief  that  saved 
her  life  during  the  third  day  of  their 
terrible  journey. 

Dark  as  the  situation  was,  it  was 
destined  to  grow  darker.  “The  fifth 
day’s  journey  was  an  unvaried  scene 
of  fatigue.  The  Indians  sent  out  two 
or  three  hunting  parties,  who  returned 
without  game.  As  we  had  in  the 
morning  consumed  the  last  morsel  of 
our  meal,  every  one  now  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed;  and  hunger  with 
all  its  horrors,  looked  us  earnestly  in 
the  face.”  In  the  evening,  the  poor  old 
horse  was  shot,  and  his  flesh  was  soon 
broiling  on  the  embers.  The  best  parts 
were  offered  the  prisoners,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  declares  that  “an  epicure” 
could  not  have  carved  nicer  slices  nor 
served  them  with  more  neatness. 
Broth  was  made  for  her,  and  well  seas- 
oned with  roots,  was  found  to  be  quite 
palatable.  The  children  ate  so  much 
they  were  sick  for  several  days. 

The  remainder  of  the  poor  animal 
that  had  been  so  ruthlessly  transferred 
from  the  transportation  to  the  susten- 
ance department,  was  smoked  and 
dried  for  future  use ; his  marrow 
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bones  being  pounded  for  a soup  that 
was  cooked  with  various  roots  to  give 
it  a flavor. 

When  the  march  was  resumed,  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  ordered  to  walk  with  the 
others.  She  went  as  far  as  she  could 
and  fell  in  a dead  taint.  An  Indian 
raised  his  hatchet  to  brain  her,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  one  who  claimed  her 
as  his  personal  captive.  A council  was 
held,  and  Anally  a back  pack-saddle 
was  made,  upon  which  she  was  car- 
ried for  the  rest  of  the  day  upon  the 
back  of  her  husband.  That  night  she 
rested  well,  and  felt  much  stronger  in 
the  morning.  She  was  able  to  walk, 
but  in  crossing  a stream  of  water, 
waist-deep,  was  taken  by  a faint,  and 
saved  by  her  husband  who  laid  the 
babe  upon  the  ground  and  rushed  back 
to  her  rescue.  The  Indians  built  a Are 
and  warmed  her  back  to  life.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  she  was  carried  by 
her  husband.  In  crossing  another 
creek,  Mr.  Labarree,  who  was  carrying 
the  babe,  lost  his  hold  of  it,  and  as  it 
went  into  the  water  the  mother  never 
expected  to  see  it  again ; but  he 
managed  to  grasp  a corner  of  its 
blanket  and  pull  it  to  the  surface  in 
time. 

Once  across  the  river,  and  a pleasant 
surprise  was  in  store  for  the  captives. 
In  their  outward  journey,  the  Indians 
had  deposited  some  bear’s  meat,  flour 
and  tobacco  at  this  point,  and  all  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  a share. 

The  condition  of  the  captives  was 
indeed  pitiable.  “ IMr.  Johnson’s  situ- 
ation,” the  wife  relates,  “ was  truly 
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distressing.  By  traveling  barefoot 
over  such  a length  of  forest,  and  sup- 
porting me  on  his  shoulders,  his  feet 
were  rendered  sore  beyond  description. 
I cannot  express  too  much  gratitude 
for  Mr.  Labarree’s  goodness.  My  in- 
fant was  his  sole  charge,  and  he  sup- 
ported it  by  pieces  of  the  horse  flesh 
which  he  kept  for  its  use,”  the  mother 
being  able  to  do  nothing  in  its  aid. 
'‘My  little  son” — remember  he  was 
only  six — " who  had  performed  the 
whole  journey  on  foot,  was  nearly  life- 
less. Mr.  Johnson  was  emaciated  and 
almost  exhausted  ; often  he  laid  me  on 
the  ground  to  save  his  own  life  and 
mine,  for  my  weakness  was  too  great 
to  ride  far  without  requiring  rest.  While 
prostrate  on  the  earth,  I often  begged 
him  to  leave  me  there,  to  end  a life 
which  could  last  but  a short  time,  and 
would  take  his  with  it,  if  he  continued 
his  exertions  to  save  me.”  The  result 
of  this  appeal  would  be  that  the  hus- 
band would  once  more  take  up  the 
loved  burden,  and  struggle  manfully 
along. 

But  it  was  the  old  story  of  the  dark- 
est hour  just  before  the  dawn.  With 
“sorrow  and  anguish,”  the  little  caval- 
cade began  the  ninth  day  of  its  toil- 
some journey.  Before  proceeding  far, 
the  Indians  informed  them  by  signs 
that  before  night  they  would  arrive  at 
East  Bay  on  Lake  Champlain.  “This 
was  cordial  to  our  drooping  spirits,  and 
caused  an  immediate  transition  from 
despair  to  joy  ; the  idea  of  arriving  at 
a.  place  of  water  carriage  translated 
us  to  new  life.”  All  marched  forward 
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with  nervous  alacrity.  Two  Indians 
were  sent  on  a hunting  scout,  who 
were  to  meet  them  at  the  Bay  with 
canoes.  By  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon the  waters  of  the  lake  were  seen  ; 
the  two  Indians  were  there  as  by  ap- 
pointment, and  had  with  them  a 
ground  squirrel,  which  was  cooked, 
and  tasted  wonderfully  well.  After  a 
long  course  of  water-gruel  and  horse- 
flesh, Mrs.  Johnson  confesses  that  the 
change  in  their  surroundings  and  cir- 
cumstances was  such  as  to  make  the 
hour  she  sat  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Champlain,  one  of  the  happiest”  she 
had  ever  experienced — not  because  of 
any  special  joy  within  it,  but  for  the 
hope  it  offered.  A few  hours  would 
now  bring  them  into  the  settlements  of 
civilized  and  humane  Frenchmen.  No 
longer  would  her  husband  be  called 
upon  to  carry  her  for  her  very  life  ; 
and  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  the 
hourly  danger,  and  the  peril  of  starva- 
tion, they  had  all  come  alive  at  last. 
They  had  by  no  means  seen  the  end 
of  their  troubles,  but  had  reason  to 
feel  that  the  worst  had  gone  by. 

There  were  four  canoes  at  hand,  and 
the  party  was  divided  into  squads  of 
an  equal  number.  Mrs.  Johnson,  her 
son  and  baby,  and  two  Indians,  occu- 
pied one  boat.  She  was  ordered  to  lie 
flat  on  the  bottom,  and  when  ]:>ain 
obliged  her  to  move  for  relief,  she 
received  a rap  from  a paddle.  At  day- 
break they  arrived  at  a great  rock  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake,  where  a fire 
was  kindled.  The  Indians  went  to 
the  cabin  of  a French  settler  and  ob- 


tained some  bread,  meat,  and  green 
corn  ; and  although  none  of  the  meat 
was  given  the  captiAms,  they  Avere 
alloAAmd  a portion  of  the  bread  and 
roast  corn.  A Avar-dance  Avas  in- 
dulged in,  AATich  the  prisoners  AA'ere 
compelled  to  join.  The  voyage  Avas 
then  resumed,  and  CroAAm  Point  AAms 
reached  at  noon. 

The  captives  Avere  taken  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  French  commander,  and 
Avere  giAmn  brandy,  a good  dinner, 
and  a change  of  linen.  They  AAmre 
detained  here  four  days,  during  Avhich 
they  Avere  not  under  the  control  of 
their  savage  masters.  ‘‘Here  Ave  re- 
ceiAmd  great  ciAulities,  and  many  pres- 
ents,” hlrs.  Johnson  acknoAvledges. 
“I  had  a nurse  Avho  in  a great  meas- 
ure restored  my  exhausted  strength. 
My  children  Avere  all  decently  clothed, 
and  my  infant  in  particular.  The  firs^ 
day,  while  I Avas  taking  a nap,  they 
dressed  it  so  fantastically,  a la  France, 
that  I refused  to  OAvn  it  Avhen  brought 
to  m}^  bedside,  not  guessing  that  I 
Avas  the  mother  of  such  a strange 
thing.” 

On  the  fourth  day  they  Avere  again 
delivered  to  the  Indians,  Avho  placed 
them  in  a vessel  bound  for  St.  Johns. - 
IMr.  Johnson  Avas  permitted  to  send  a 
letter  to  a friend  in  Albany,  by  a lady 
AA^ho  Avas  bound  to  that  point,  and 
through  this  means  the  anxious  friends 
back  at  home  learned  of  their  Avhere- 
abouts  and  condition. 

After  some  journeyings,  delays,  and 
minor  experiences,  the  saA'ages  finally 
drcAV  near  their  home  at  St.  Francis. 
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The  capti\  es  were  painted  on  cheek, 
chin,  and  forehead  with  bear’s  grease 
and  Vermillion,  and  all  preparations 
made  for  a triumphal  entry  when  the 
village  should  be  reached.  No  sooner 
had  they  landed  than  great  crowds  of 
Indians  came  down  to  welcome  them, 
all  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
When  they  reached  the  boats  they 
formed  themselves  into  a long  parade, 
leaving  a small  space  through  which 
the  captives  must  pass  Each  Indian 
then  took  his  prisoner  by  the  hand, 
and  after  ordering  him  to  sing  the 
war  song,  began  to  march  through 
the  gauntlet.  They  expected  a severe 
beating  from  the  lines,  but  only  re- 
ceived a slight  tap  upon  the  shoulder 
from  each  Indian. 

In  a brief  time  the  savages  made 
such  disposition  of  their  captives  as 
suited  the  best  interests  of  the  masters. 
IMrs.  Johnson  and  the  baby  fell,  by 
exchange,  into  the  hands  of  the  son- 
in-law"  of  the  grand  sachem — an  In- 
dian who  informed  her  that  he  had  an 
English  heart,  but  that  his  wife  was 
true  Indian  blood.  She  was  adopted 
into  his  family,  and  had  little  in  her 
treatment  to  complain  of.  The  little 
son  became  the  property  of  a hunter, 
who  wished  an  attendant  upon  his 
excursions.  Mr.  Johnson  was  carried 
to  INIontreal  to  be  sold  ; as  also  were 
the  two  little  girls,  Miriam,  and  Labar- 
ree.  Earnsworth,  the  remaining  white 
man,  was  taken  on  a hunt  by  his 
owner,  but  not  proving  active  enough 
was  returned  and  also  sent  to  Mon- 
treal. 


The  life  Mrs.  Johnson  was  allowed 
to  lead  speaks  well  for  the  good  hearts 
of  the  savages  among  whom  she  had 
fallen.  She  was  obliged  to  perform 
little  labor,  treated  with  kindness,  and 
allowed  to  visit  among  the  French 
settlers  of  the  neighborhood  as  she  de- 
sired. But  time  passed  heavily,  and 
she  longed  to  be  united  to  her  dear 
ones.  Early  in  November  she  received 
a letter  from  her  husband  requesting 
her  to  prevail  upon  her  brother,  as  her 
owner  had  become  by  adoption,  to 
take  her  to  Montreal  for  sale,  v^here 
Johnson  had  already  made  provision 
for  her  purchase.  He  consented,  and 
upon  her  arrival  in  Montreal  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  those  who  had 
been  sent  on  before.  They  had  all 
been  purchased  by  persons  of  respect- 
ability, who  treated  them  kindly.  A 
M.  Du  Quesne  had  bought  the  sister, 
the  eldest  daughter  was  owned  by 
three  affluent  old  maids,  and  the 
youngest  by  the  mayor  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  granted  a two 
months’  parole,  for  the  purpose  of  go- 
ing to  New  England  to  raise  cash  for 
his  family’s  delivery ; and  Mrs.  John- 
son was  purchased  of  the  savages  for 
seven  hundred  livres,  by  the  M. 
Duquesne  who  already  had  possession 
of  the  sister. 

It  would  certainly  seem  as  though 
an  early  deliverance,  with  little  fur- 
ther tribulation,  might  be  counted  on 
by  this  mother  and  those  who  had 
been  thrust  into  captivity  with  her  ; 
yet,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  their 
trouble  had  but  just  begun.  Instant 
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death  by  the  knife,  or  starvation  by 
the  wilderness  way,  did  not  threaten 
them,  but  imprisonment,  want,  long 
separation,  and  the  cruel  torture  of  an 
uncertain  fate,  were  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Johnson  sat  out  upon  his  quest 
for  aid,  on  November  12,  accompanied 
by  two  Indian  pilots,  for  whose  fidel- 
ity the  French  commander  had  made 
himself  responsible.  He  reached  Al- 
bany, where  his  guides  were  to  await 
his  return,  while  he  passed  on  to  Bos- 
ton. The  matter  of  redemption  of  the 
captives  was  laid  before  Governor 
Shirley,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to 
the  general  assembly.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  immediately  granted  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  to  defray  expenses.  He 
received  no  further  help  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  advised  to  apply  to 
New  Hampshire;  and  when  his  case 
was  there  presented,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  granted  ; 
to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  not 
only  of  the  Johnson  party,  but  of  such 
other  captives  as  had  been  taken  from 
that  province. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Boston  on  his  return  journey,  when 
he  was  laid  under  positive  orders  of 
Governor  Shirley  to  proceed  no  fur- 
ther, because  the  movements  of  the 
French  in  Canada  for  the  invasion  of 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  were 
such  as  to  make  his  return  dangerous, 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  public 
safety.  It  was  a cruel  position  in 
which  to  place  him.  His  parole  was 
nearly  expired,  his  word  would  be 
broken,  his  credit  gone  with  those 


who  had  befriended  him,  and  he  could 
not  tell  what  new  trouble  might  not 
ensue.  But  all  efforts  to  obtain  per- 
mission were  in  vain,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  face  his  despairing  dis- 
appointment as  best  he  could. 

Meanwhile  the  penalty  of  this  severe 
order  fell  upon  those  who  had  already 
suffered  enough.  M.  Du  Quesne  had 
generously  made  provision  for  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  her  sister  and  babe,  un- 
til her  husband  could  return.  She 
was  treated  with  great  civility  by  the 
French,  dined  frequently  in  the  first 
families,  and  received  invitations  to 
all  social  gatherings.  The  lady  who 
had  purchased  her  daughter  Polly 
from  the  Indians,  kindly  returned  her 
to  the  mother’s  arms.  The  babe  that 
had  been  born  in  the  forest  was  ten- 
derly cared  for,  and  M.  Du  Quesne 
acted  as  its  godfather  when  it  was 
baptized,  and  given  the  name  of  Louise 
Captive.  But  when  the  Indians  who 
had  expected  to  guide  Mr.  Johnson  on 
his  return,  came  back  without  him,  all 
this  was  changed.  The  change  from 
coldness  to  neglect  and  from  neglect 
to  contempt,  was  noted  by  the  mother  ; 
and  M.  Du  Quesne,  who  supposed 
Johnson  had  wilfully  broken  his  pa- 
role, refused  to  advance  further 
money  for  the  wife’s  support,  and 
would  not  see  her  face.  It  was  indeed 
a season  of  hardship — no  word  from 
her  husband,  no  word  from  her  son. 
With  her  sister  she  took  a small  room, 
and  managed  to  live  through  the  win- 
ter as  best  she  could. 

In  April,  the  Indians  again  went  to 
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Albany,  but  brought  no  word  of  the 
missing  Johnson.  Darkness  increased, 
but  she  summoned  all  her  resolution, 
and  indulged  the  hope  that  light 
would  come.  In  June  she  learned 
that  her  husband  was  without  the  city, 
waiting  to  come  in.  He  was  con- 
ducted in  by  a file  of  men,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  authorities  the  cause  of 
his  delay.  But  a new  governor  had 
been  sent  from  France,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  conditions  under  which 
he  had  set  forth,  and  would  not  excuse 
the  breach  of  his  parole.  The  bills  he 
had  brought  were  protested,  and  they 
were  reduced  almost  to  destitution. 
By  July,  however,  his  affairs  were  in 
a fair  way  of  settlement,  when  he 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail. 
On  the  22nd,  with  his  wife  and  two 
younger  children  he  was  placed  on 
shipboard  and  sent  to  Quebec. 

In  two  days  that  city  was  reached, 
and  they  were  conducted  to  the  prison. 
Mrs.  Johnson  feelingly  describes  what 
awaited  them  there.  ‘‘This  jail  was 
a place  too  shocking  for  description. 
In  one  corner  sat  a poor  being,  half 
dead  with  the  small-pox ; in  another 
were  some  lousy  blankets  and  straw ; 
in  the  center  stood  a few  dirty  dishes, 
and  the  whole  presented  a scene  mis- 
erable to  view.  The  terrors  of  starva- 
tion and  the  fear  of  suffocation  in 
filth,  were  overpowered  by  the  more 
alarming  evil  of  the  small-pox,  which 
none  of  us  had  had.  But  there  was 
no  retreat;  the  first  fortnight  we 
waited  anxiously  for  the  attack  of  the 
disease,  in  which  time  we  were  sup- 
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ported  by  a small  piece  of  meat  a 
day,  which  was  stewed  with  some 
rusty  crusts  of  bread,  and  brought  to 
us  in  a pail  that  swine  would  run 
from.” 

Their  fears  were  realized.  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  taken  with  the  dread  dis- 
ease and  removed  to  the  hospital.  The 
babe,  Louise  Captive,  was  put  out  to 
nurse,  but  in  a few  days  was  returned, 
the  woman  in  charge  fearing  she 
would  not  be  paid.  The  father  pro- 
ceeded to  bold  measures — he  told  her 
to  carry  it  to  the  Lord  Intendant  and 
inform  him  that  he  must  allow  her  for 
its  keeping,  or  it  would  be  left  on  his 
door  step.  She  did  so ; the  officer 
smiled  at  her  story,  remarked  that  it 
was  “a.  pretty  little  English  devil” 
and  should  not  die.  He  ordered  a 
clerk  to  draw  an  order  for  its  allow- 
ance, and  the  woman  cared  for  it  until 
October,  except  for  a few  days  when 
it  was  down  with  the  small-pox. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  the  other  child  were 
both  taken  with  the  disease,  but  all 
recovered.  They  all  went  back  to 
prison ; in  November,  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  very  ill  of  a fever ; the  cold 
weather  came  on,  and  they  suffered 
fearfully.  The  good  services  of  friends 
finally  succeeded  in  their  behalf,  and 
in  January,  1756,  they  were  removed 
to  the  new  civil  prison,  where  they  had 
comparative  comfort,  excellent  fare, 
and  kind  treatment. 

Many  interesting  incidents  were 
crowded  into  the  months  that  followed; 
not  the  least  v/as  the  permission 
granted  them  to  leave  the  prison  on 
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parole,  and  take  lodgings  in  the  town. 
The  war  was  still  wagino:  between  the 
French  and  English,  and  the  occa- 
sional arrival  of  prisoners  kept  them 
informed  of  news  from  home.  A ray 
of  light  came  at  last — they  were  to  go 
to  England,  and  be  there  exchanged 
for  French  prisoners  in  English  hands; 
a joy  tempered  by  deep  sorrow  when 
it  was  finally  decreed  that  Mrs.  John- 
son, her  sister,  and  the  two  }mungest 
children  alone  could  go.  On  July  20, 
1757,  they  set  sail,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  Old  Plymouth. 

]Mrs.  Johnson  made  many  friends  in 
England,  and  when  her  story  was 
known,  a purse  was  made  up  for  her, 
and  arrangements  made  for  her  return 
to  America ; and,  to  shorten  a story 
that  might  well  be  told  in  full,  on  the 
nth  of  December  she  set  foot  in  New 
York,  after  an  absence  from  her  own 
country  of  three  years,  three  months 
and  eleven  days.  Her  sister,  the  clild 
Polly,  and  the  babe  Captive  were  with 
her. 

The  fate  of  the  remaining  captives 
of  that  memorable  night  of  alarm,  may 
be  as  briefly  related.  Mr.  Labarree 
had  made  his  escape  from  the  Erench, 
and  reached  New  York  only  a few  days 
before  Mrs.  Johnson’s  arrival.  Johnson 
had  also  been  exchanged,  and  was 
united  to  his  wife  a few  days  later — a 
memorable  New  Year  to  them  both 
was  January  i,  1758.  Mr.  Earnsworth 
was  still  a prisoner,  but  his  return  home 
came  a short  time  later. 

IMrs.  Johnson  lived  many  years  after- 


wards, and  in  1798,  when  the  colonies, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Erench  arms  against 
which  they  were  now  contending — 
had  compassed  their  independence  and 
became  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
she  related  in  detail  the  story  which 
has  been  briefly  outlined  above.  And 
from  that  story  we  will  learn  the  sub- 
sequent fate  of  those  whose  fortunes 
we  have  so  far  followed. 

“Mr.  Johnson,  in  a few  days  after 
our  reunion,  sat  out  for  New  York,  to 
adjust  his  Canada  accounts.  But  on 
his  journey  he  was  persuaded  by  Gov. 
Pownal  to  take  a captain's  commission 
and  join  the  forces  bound  for  Ticon- 
deroga  ; where  he  was  killed  on  the 
8th  of  July  following.  In  October, 
1758,  I was  informed  that  my  son  Syl- 
vanus  was  at  Northampton,  sick  of  a 
scald.  I hastened  to  the  place,  and 
found  him  in  a deplorable  situation  ; 
he  was  brought  there  by  IMajor  Put- 
nam, afterwards  Gen.  Putnam,  with 
jMrs.  How  and  her  family,  who  had  re- 
turned from  captivity.  The  town  of 
Northampton  had  taken  charge  of  him. 
When  I found  him  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  me,  but  after  some  conversa- 
tion, he  had  some  confused  ideas  of 
me,  but  no  remembrance  of  his  father. 
It  was  four  years  since  I had  seen 
him  ; he  was  then  eleven  years  old  ; 
during  his  absence  he  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  English  language,  spoke  a 
little  broken  Erench,  but  was  perfect  in 
Indian.  He  had  been  with  the  sav- 
ages three  vears  and  one  vear  with 
the  Erench  ; but  his  habits  were  some- 
what Indian.  I carried  him  to  Lan- 
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caster,  where  he  lived  a few  years 
with  Col.  Aaron  Willard. 

“ My  daughter  Susanna,  was  still  in 
Canada,  but  as  I had  the  fullest  as- 
surances that  every  attention  was  paid 
to  her  education  by  her  three  mothers, 
I felt  less  anxiety  than  I otherwise 
might  have  done.”  At  a later  date,  the 
child  was  returned  to  her.  ‘'While  I 
rejoiced  at  again  meeting  my  child, 
whom  I had  not  seen  for  above  five 
years,  I felt  extremely  grateful  to  the 
IMisses  Jaissons  for  the  affectionate  at- 
tention they  had  bestowed  on  her.  As 
they  had  received  her  as  their  child, 
they  had  made  their  affluent  fortune 
subservient  to  her  best  interest.  To 
give  her  the  accomplishments  of  a 
polite  education  had  been  their  princi- 
pal care  ; she  had  contracted  an  ardent 
love  for  them  which  will  never  be  ob- 
literated. My  daughter  did  not  know 
me  at  her  return,  and  spoke  nothing 
but  French  ; my  son  spoke  Indian,  so 
that  my  family  was  a mixture  of  na- 
tions. 

'‘During  the  four  years  of  my 
widowhood,  I was  in  quite  an  unset- 
tled condition  ; sometimes  receiving 
my  children  who  were  returning  from 
captivity,  and  at  others  settling  the  es- 
tate of  my  deceased  husband.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1759,  I moved  to  Charlestown, 
and  took  possession  of  my  patrimony, 
consisting  of  a house  which  Col.  Whit- 
ing had  generously  assisted  my 
mother  in  building.  In  co-partnership 
with  my  brother,  Moses  Willard,  I kept 
a small  store. 

“ By  Mr.  Johnson  I had  seven  children 


— two  sons  and  a daughter  died  in  in- 
fancy. Sylvanus  now  lives  in  Charles- 
town. Susanna  married  Capt.  Samuel 
Wetherbee,  and  has  been  the  mother 
of  fifteen  children,  among  which  were 
five  at  two  births,  Polly  married  Col. 
Timothy  Bedel  of  Haverhill — died  in 
August,  1789.  Captive  married  Col. 
George  Kimball. 

“In  the  year  i762,  I married  Mr. 
John  Hastings,  my  present  husband. 
By  him  I have  had  seven  children.  I 
have  had  thirty-nine  grandchildren, 
and  four  great  grandchildren. 

“ I am  now  in  the  winter  of  life,  and 
feel  sensibly  the  effects  of  old  age.  I 
live  on  the  same  spot  where  the  In- 
dians took  us  from  in  1754,  but  the  face 
of  nature  has  so  changed,  that  old  sav- 
age fears  are  all  vanished.  The  sav- 
ages are  driven  beyond  the  lakes,  and 
our  country  has  no  enemies.  The 
gloomy  wilderness,  that  forty  years 
ago  secreted  the  Indians  and  the  beast 
of  prey  has  vanished,  and  the  thrifty 
farm  smiles  in  its  stead.  The  Sundays 
that  were  then  employe  d in  guarding 
a fort,  are  now  quietly  devoted  to  wor- 
ship. The  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife  have  given  place  to  the  sickle 
and  plough-share,  and  prosperous 
husbandry  now  thrives  where  the  ter- 
rors of  death  once  chilled  us  with  fear. 

“ My  numerous  progeny  often  gather 
around  me  to  hear  the  sufferings  once 
felt  by  their  aunt  or  grandmother,  and 
wonder  at  their  magnitude.  My 
daughter  Captive  still  keeps  the  dress 
she  appeared  in  when  brought  to  my 
bedside  by  the  French  nurse,  and  often 
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refreshes  my  memory  with  past  scenes,  things  yield  a kind  of  melancholy 
when  showing  to  her  children.  These  pleasure.” 

James  Harrison  Kennedy. 


ST.  CATHARINE  CREE. 


“ Cree  ” is  an  abbreviation  of 
“Christ,”  and  the  church  instead  of 
being  St.  Catharine’s  Christ  Church  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  “ The  Cree.” 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest 
churches  in  London,  and  is  situated  in 
Leadenhall  street. 

St.  Catharine,  to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated,  was  a Christian  Virgin, 
who  was  persecuted  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury for  the'  principles  which  she  pro- 
fessed, and  the  legends  say  that  she 
was  placed  between  wheels,  to  which 
were  fastened  knives  and  sword- 
blades,  with  the  intent  that  she  might 
be  lacerated  and  crushed  to  death ; 
but  that  the  wheels  miraculously  broke 
and  the  knives  being  scattered, 
wounded  her  enemies. 

The  exact  period  of  the  foundation 
of  this  church  is  unknown,  but  it  goes 
back  to  the  remote  past  and  is  cele- 
brated, first,  for  its  being  the  place 
where  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
those  singular  and  ludicrous  plays 
known  as  “Passion ’’and  “Miracle,” 

Moralities  ” and  “Mysteries”  plays 
were  produced.  These  plays  are  said 
to  owe  their  origin  to  this  fact : At 

that  time  the  strolling  minstrels,  buf- 
foons aud  jugglers,  who  frequented 


the  periodical  fairs  or  marts,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  people  away  from  the 
church,  and  they  became  dissolute  and 
neglected  all  the  services  of  the  church. 
The  clergy  exerted  all  of  their  powers 
to  suppress  them,  without  effect.  They 
then  altered  their  course  and  endeav- 
ored by  representing  in  the  churches 
and  elsewhere,  certain  Scriptural 
events  to  turn  the  fondness  of  the  peo- 
ple for  dramatic  exhibitions  to  a good 
account,  “inasmuch  as  they  supposed 
that  these  representations  would  im- 
press the  leading  events  in  sacred  his- 
tory on  the  minds  of  the  beholders 
and  tend  to  render  them  more  pious.” 

Fitzstephens,  who  wrote  a descrip- 
tion of  the  IMetropolis  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  speaks  of  them 
saying,  that  London,  in  the  place  of 
mere  theatrical  shows,  has  “Holy 
plays,”  representations  of  miracles 
wrought  by  saints,  and  instances  of 
constancy  displayed  by  martyrs — and 
all  writers  agree  that  among  the  earliest 
places  in  modern  times  where  these 
displays  took  place  was  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Catherine’s  Cree. 

These  representations  by  the  ec- 
clesiastics, however,  caused  so  much 
scandal  that  they  were  finally  forbid- 
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den  and  prohibited  by  a proclamation 
of  Bishop  Bonner  in  1542 — but  they  did 
not  cease,  although  they  were  some- 
what disguised  by  the  introduction  of 
what  they  called  mysteries  ” and 
“ moralities”  in  which  the  Virtues  and 
Vices  were  personified  for  the  purpose 
of  inculcating  some  moral  truth  or 
, stimulating  to  goodness,  and  from  this 
the  transition  to  historical  personages, 
and  the  events  of  every  day  life  was 
easy. 

These  “Moralities”  were  played  by 
companies  of  actors,  who  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  and  fitted  up 
scaffolds  or  stages  for  their  purposes, 
either  in  some  public  thoroughfare  or 
in  the  church  yards.  The  Register  of 
St.  Catherine  Cree  shows  this  entry, 
“Receyved  of  Hugh  Grymes  for  lycens 
given  to  certen  players  to  playe  their 
enterludes  in  the  church-yarde  from 
the  feast  of  Easter,  An  D’ni,  1565, 
untyl  the  feaste  of  Saint  Mychaell 
Tharchangell  next  comynge  every 
holydays  to  the  use  of  the  parysshe, 
the  some  of  27.  s and  8.  d.” 

Among  the  most  striking  exhibitions 
which  took  place  were  : “The 

Nativity,”  “ The  Passion,”  “The  Cruci- 
fixion,” “The  Resurrection,”  “The 
Killing  of  the  Innocents”  “The  Shep- 
herds feeding  their  Flocks  by  Night.” 
and  “The  Descent  into  Hell.”  These 
were  not  only  presented  by  the  ec- 
clesiastics, but  some  of  the  leading 
Guilds,  such  as  the  “ Paynters  and 
Glaziers”  and  “ Goldsmiths,”  and  by 
the  Cooks  and  Inn  Keepers.  These 
things  all  conspired  to  give  the  people 


a taste  for  the  drama,  and  by  the  time 
Shakspeare  appeared  in  England,  this 
taste  not  only  pervaded  the  masses 
but  took  possession  of  the  Court,  and 
for  years  ruled  supreme. 

Indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
drama  attained  such  prominence  as  it 
did  in  England,  when  we  consider  that 
it  had  been  for  ages  under  the  patron- 
age of  both  the  church  and  State,  and 
was  finally  illustrated  by  such  a genius 
as  that  of  Shakspeare,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  innumerable  host  of  lesser 
lights. 

The  next  thing  that  St.  Catharine 
Cree  is  distinguished  for,  is  its  being 
the  place  where  Archbishop  Laud, 
when  he  came  to  dedicate  this  church 
after  it  had  been  overhauled  and  re- 
paired, performed  those  fantastic  and 
dangerous  ceremonials  which  con- 
tributed to  bring  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold. 

The  third  is  for  the  gorgeous  display 
which  annually  takes  place  when  the 
“Flower  Sermon”  is  preached,  and 
the  very  picturesque  and  interesting 
ceremonial  is  gone  through,  by  both 
priest  and  people.  It  occurs  on  White 
Monday,  and  at  that  time  the  church 
blooms  with  flowers  and  is  ornamented 
in  the  most  profuse  manner  from  top 
to  bottom. 

The  choir,  altar,  and  pulpit,  and 
every  nook  and  corner  and  crevice, 
are  adorned  with  flowers — and  every- 
body that  attends  is  decked  with 
flowers.  We  were  told  by  one  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  access 
to  the  church  on  that  occasion,  that  it 
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surpassed  anything  that  he  ever  beheld, 
and  came  as  near  Paradise  as  the  hand 
of  man  could  make  it. 

A word  now  in  regard  to  Laud. 
Laud  is  so  identified  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  is  such  a represen- 
tative character  that  his  history  is  very 
interesting,  and  we  sought  out  his 
church  especially  to  look  upon  it  and 
ponder  over  its  history.  Of  all  the 
prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Laud, 
as  Macaulay  says,  “ had  departed 
farthest  from  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation and  drew  nearest  to  Rome. 
His  theology  was  more  remote  than 
even  that  of  the  Dutch  Armenians  from 
the  theology  of  the  Calvinists.  His 
passion  for  ceremonies,  his  reverence 
for  holidays,  vigils  and  sacred  places, 
his  ill-concealed  dislike  of  the  mar- 
riage of  ecclesiastics,  the  ardent  and 
not  altogether  disinterested  zeal  with 
which  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
clergy  to  the  reverence  of  the  laity, 
would  have  made  him  an  object  of 
aversion  to  the  Puritans,  even  if  he 
had  used  only  legal  and  gentle  means 
to  attain  his  ends.  But  his  under- 
standing was  narrow  and  his  com- 
merce with  the  world  small.  ” 

His  characteristics — portrayed  by  the 
most  skillful  hand  of  the  age — show  a 
mean  forehead,  pinched  features,  and 
eyes  that  peer  like  a ferret.  “They 
mark  him  out  as  a lower  kind  of  Saint 
Dominic,  differing  from  the  fierce  and 
gloomy  enthusiast  who  founded  the 
Inquisition,  as  we  might  imagine  the 
familiar  imp  of  a spiteful  witch  to  dif- 
fer from  an  archangel  of  darkness.  '’  He 


is  the  typical  High  Church- man  and 
Ritualist.  Charles  the  I.  gave  over  to 
him  the  ecclesiastial  administration  of 
his  kingdom.  He  became  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  Court 
of  High  Commission.  He  was  for  con- 
victing everybody  that  came  before 
him,  and  seemed  to  revel  in  the  hu- 
miliation and  agony  of  his  foes.  He  , 
voted  fines  that  amounted  to  absolute 
confiscation,  and  added  mutilation, 
slitting  of  ears  and  nose,  and  pillory, 
and  perpetual  imprisonment.  He 
hated  the  Puritans  with  an  intensity 
that  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  under- 
took to  annihilate  and  extinguish 
them.  “ They  were  prosecuted  with 
cruelty  worthy  of  the  Holy  Office. 
They  were  imprisoned ; they  were 
whipped  ; their  ears  were  cut  off ; their 
noses  were  slit;  their  cheeks  were 
branded  with  red  hot  iron.  But  the 
cruelty  of  the  oppressor  could  not  tire 
out  the  fortitude  of  the  victims.  The 
mutilated  defenders  of  liberty  came 
back  with  undiminished  resolution  of 
their  glorious  infamy,  and  manfully 
presented  the  stumps  of  their  ears  to 
be  grubbed  out  by  the  hangman's 
knife.”  Laud  took  a special  aversion 
to  Lillburne  and  one  Prynne,  and 
abused  and  maltreated  these  men  in 
the  most  shocking  manner,  but  he 
could  never  subdue  either  of  them. 
William  Prynne  was  among  the  most 
picturesque  and  bitter  enemies  of  Laud- 
ism,  and  had  earned  the  soubriquet  of 

“That  grand  Scripturient  paper  spiller, 

That  endless,  needless,  margin  filler. 

So  strangely  tossed  from  post  to  pillar.” 
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For  his  .contumacy,  he  had  been 
under  Laud  shockingly  mutilated  on 
the  pillory,  and  he  was  worn  with  im- 
prisonment. There  was  something 
preternatural  in  his  vitality  and  indus- 
try— “ a ghoul-like  - creature  with  a 
scarred  and  mutilated  face,  his  twice 
cropped  ears  hidden  under  a woolen 
cowl  or  night  cap,  lonely  among  his 
’"books  and  papers  at  Lincolns’  Inn, 
having  no  regular  meals,  but  now  and 
then  munching  bread  and  taking  ale. 
He  wrote  two  hundred  and  fifty  books 
and  pamphlets  that  were  to  form  the 
long  ink  track  of  his  total  life.” 

His  associate  was  John  Lilburne, 
and  they  croaked  eternally  together. 
Both  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Laud  unspeakable  horrors,  but  Prynne 
was  implacable  and  kept  his  eye  on 
Laud  like  that  of  a basilik.  hlasson 
says,  ‘‘Among  all  the  sectards  to 
which  the  seventeenth  century  gave 
birth,  John  Lilburne  was  the  most  un- 
tameable  and  utterly  pugnacious.” 
Henry  Marten  said  “if  only  John  Lil- 
burne were  left  in  the  wmrld  then  John 
would  quarrel  with  Lilburne  and  Lil- 
burne with  John.  Desperately  honest 
and  earnest,  utterly  impracticable, 
heroically  intrepid,  obstinate  to  the 
last  degree,  his  almost  unceasing 
vociferations  through  the  whole  time 
of  the  Civil  War  are  discord  thrice 
over  among  all  discord.” 

When  scarcely  more  than  a boy  he 
had  been  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail  by 
the  command  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
then  pilloried.  While  on  the  pillory 
he  had  harangued  and  distributed 


tracts  until  gagged  and  bound ; then  he 
stamped  with  his  feet.  His  brother 
became  later  one  of  Cromwell’s  favorite 
officers  ; still  another  brother  had  died 
on  the  field  among  the  Ironsides. 
John  himself  had  fought  his  way  up 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel  of  dragoons 
at  IMarston  Moor,  where  he  was  very 
brave.  Cromwell  urged  him  to  take  a 
command  in  the  new  model,  but  he 
preferred  a position  outside  of  every- 
thing, a sleepless,  implacable  fanatic. 

Laud’s  cruelty  and  ferocity  engen- 
dered a hatred  among  all  classes  of 
society,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  give  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship he  found  himself  without  a friend 
to  aid  or  assist  him. 

Prynne  took  note  of  every  act  of  his 
life,  and  followed  him  with  the  scent  of 
a sleuth  hound,  and  never  left  him 
until  his  head  rolled  from  the  block. 

St.  Catherine  Cree  was  an  old  church 
and  stood  through  many  generations. 
It  was  repaired  in  1628,  and  used  for 
a while,  but  as  soon  as  Laud  found 
this  out  he  interdicted  its  use  until  he 
consecrated  it  anew.  He  appointed  the 
1 6th  of  January,  1620,  to  perform 
that  service. 

Prynne,  wdth  his  slit  nose,  was  on 
hand  and  took  note  of  all  that  he  did, 
and  it  was  Prynne’s  evidence,  at  least 
his  version  of  what  took  place,  sub- 
stantiated by  other  evidence,  that  con- 
tributed largely,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  destruction  of  Laud.  Prynne  says, 
“ when  the  bishop  approached  near 
the  communion  table,  he  bowed  his 
nose  very  near  the  ground  some  six  or 
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seven  times  ; then  to  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  corners,  bowing  at  each 
corner  three  times,  but  when  he  came 
to  the  side  of  the  table  where  the  bread 
and  wine  was,  he  bowed  himself  seven 
times;  and  then  after  the  reading, of 
many  prayers  by  himself  and  his  two 
fat  chaplains  (which  were  with  him 
and  all  this  while  were  upon  their 
knees  by  him  in  their  surplices,  hoods 
and  tippets)  he  himself  came  near  the 
bread,  which  was  cut  and  laid  in  a 
fine  napkin,  and  then  he  gently  lifted 
up  one  of  the  corners  of  the  said  nap- 
kin, peeping  into  it  till  he  saw  the 
bread  (like  a boy  that  peeped  into  a 
bird’s  nest  in  a bush)  and  presently 
clapped  it  down  again  and  flew  back 
a step  or  two,  and  then  bowed  very 
low  three  times  toward  it  and  the 
table.  When  he  beheld  the  bread  then 
he  came-  near  and  opened  the  napkin 
and  bowed  as  before ; then  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  gilt  cup,  which  was 
full  of  wine  with  a cover  upon  it ; so 
soon  as  he  pulled  the  cup  a little 
nearer  to  him,  he  let  the  cup  go,  flew 
back  and  bowed  again  three  times 
toward  it ; then  he  came  near  again 
and,  lifting  up  the  cover  of  the  cup, 
peeped  into  it ; and  seeing  the  wine 
he  let  fall  the  cover  on  it  again  and 
flew  nimbly  back  and  bowed  as  before. 
After  these  and  many  other  apish 
antics  and  gestures,  he  himself  re- 
ceived and  then  gave  the  sacrament 
to  some  principal  men  only,  they  de- 
voutly kneeling  near  the  table  ; after 
which,  more  prayers  being  said,  this’ 
scene  and  interlude  ended. 


It  is  seldom  that  the  consecration 
ceremonies  of  a church  ever  resulted 
in  death,  but  in  this  case  Prynne’s 
description  of  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  day  of  Laud's  peril 
were  sufficient  to  procure  his  convic- 
tion, and  he  died  on  the  scaffold. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  after  the  lapse 
of  over  two  hundred  years  it  should 
be  thought  necessary  to  dispel  the 
gloom  that  surrounds  this  church  by 
annually  dressing  it  with  flowers  and 
filling  it  with  the  odor  of  sanctity 
from  heaven  rather  than  relying  upon 
the  '‘antics”  of  such  a martinet  as 
Laud. 

The  church  building  itself  displays 
a strange  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Greek 
architecture,  and  is  quite  picturesque. 
The  east  window  is  square  headed  ; 
Corinthian  columns  support  a cleres- 
tory, and  the  groined  ceiling  is  coarse 
and  ugly.  The  chief  monument  in  this 
church  is  to  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
the  father-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  in  IMary’s  time  defended  himself 
against  a false  accusation  of  treason 
with  such  amazing  skill  and  ability 
as  to  have  almost  immortalized  him  in 
the  State  Trials. 

There  is  no  place  to  study  English 
history  like  that  of  a churchyard,  and 
right  here  is  an  example.  Let  us  de- 
vote a,  few  minutes  to  a consideration 
of  the  life  of  this  great  man  who  takes 
us  back  to  the  days  of  Bloody  Mary, 
to  Elizabeth,  to  Raleigh,  Lord  Buleigh 
and  Bacon.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
State  Trials  “ which  contain  the  most 
frightful  record  of  baseness  and  de- 
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pravity  that  is  extant  in  the  world " 
for  a true  account  of  his  most  wonder- 
ful defense  and  “fight  for  his  life/' 

Sir  Nicholas  ThrOckmorten  was  the 
son  of  a Papist  who  had  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  Henry 
VIII.  Nicholas,  his  son,  a Protestant, 
appointed  server  to  the  burly  tyrant, 
had  fought  by  the  King’s  side  in 
France.  During  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  Throckmorten  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  young  king,  who 
made  him  Under-Treasurer  of  the 
mint.  At  Edward’s  death  Throck- 
morten sent  Mary’s  goldsmith  to  in- 
form her  of  her  accession.  Though 
no  doubt  firmly  attached  to  Princess 
Elizabeth,  Throckmorten  took  no  pub- 
lic part  in  the  Wyatt  rebellion  ; yet, 
six  days  after  his  friend  Wyatt’s  execu- 
tion, Throckmorton  was  tried  for  con- 
spiracy to  kill  the  queen. 

The  trial  itself  is  so  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  intellectual  energy,  that 
we  subjoin  a scene  or  two  : — 

Sergeant  Stamford — Methinks  that 
things  which  others  have  confessed, 
together  with  your  own  confession, 
will  weigh  shrewdly.  But  what  have 
you  to  say  as  to  the  rising  in  Kent, 
and  Wyatt’s  attempt  against  the 
Queen’s  royal  person  iu  her  palace  } 

Chief  Justice  Bromley — Why  do  you 
not  read  to  him  Wyatt’s  accusation, 
which  makes  him  a sharer  in  his 
treason } 

Sir  R.  Southwell — Wyatt  has  griev- 
ously accused  you,  and  in  many  things 
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which  have  been  confirmed  by  others. 

Sir  N.  Throckmorton  — Whatever 
Wyatt  said  of  me  in  hopes  to  save  his 
life,  he  unsaid  it  at  his  death ; for, 
since  I came  into  the  hall,  I heard  one 
say,  whom  I do  not  know,  that  Wyatt 
on  the  scaffold  cleared  not  only  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, but  also  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
Tower,  saying  none  of  them  knew 
anything  of  his  commotion,  of  which 
number  I take  myself  to  be  one. 

Sir  N.  Hare — Nevertheless,  he  said 
that  all  he  had  written  and  confessed 
before  the  Council  was  true. 

Sir  N.  Throckmorton — Nay,  sir,  by 
your  patience,  Wyatt  did  not  say  so  ; 
that  was  Master  Doctor’s  addition. 

Sir  R.  Southwell — It  seems  you  have 
good  intelligence. 

Sir  N.  Throckmorton — Almighty  God 
provided  this  revelation  for  me  this 
very  day,  since  I came  hither ; for  I 
have  been  in  close  prison  for  eight 
and  fifty  days,  where  I could  hear 
nothing  but  what  the  birds  told  me 
who  flew  over  my  head. 

Sergeant  Stamford  told  him  the 
judges  did  not  sit  there  to  make  dispu- 
tations, but  to  declare  the  law ; and 
one  of  those  judges  (Hare)  having 
confirmed  the  observation  by  telling 
Throckmorton  he  had  heard  both  the 
law  and  the  reason,  if  he  could  but 
understand  it,  he  cried  out  passionate- 
ly : “O  merciful  God!  O eternal 

Father ! who  seest  all  things,  what 
manner  of  proceedings  are  these  ? To 
what  purpose  was  the  Statute  of  Re- 
peal made  in  the  last  Parliament, 
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where  I heard  some  of  you  here  pres- 
ent, and  several  others  of  the  Queen’s 
learned  counsels  grievously  inveigh 
against  the  cruel  and  bloody  laws  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  some  laws  made  in 
the  late  King’s  time Some  termed 
them  Draco’s  laws,  which  were  written 
in  blood  ; others  said  they  were  more 
intolerable  than  any  laws  made  by 
Dionysius  or  any  other  tyrant  In  a 
word,  as  many  men,  so  many  bitter 
names  and  terms  those  laws.  * * * 

Let  us  now  but  look  with  impartial 
eyes,  and  consider  thoroughly  with 
ourselves,  whether  you,  as  the  judges, 
handle  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  with 
your  equity  and  constructions,  we  are 
not  now  in  a much  worse  condition 
than  when  we  were  yoked  with  those 
cruel  laws.  Those  laws,  grievous  and 
captious  as  they  were,  yet  had  a very 
property  of  laws,  according  to  St. 
Paul’s  description,  for  they  admonished 
us,  and  discovered  our  sins  plainly  to 
us  ; and  when  a man  is  warned  he  is 
half  armed  ; but  these  laws,  as  they 
are  handled,  are  very  baits  to  catch 
us,  and  only  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  are  no  laws  at  all,  for  at 
first  sight  they  assure  us  that  we  are 
delivered  from  our  old  bondage,  and 
live  in  more  security ; but  when  it 
pleases  the  higher  powers  to  call  any 
man’s  life  and  sayings  in  question,  then 
there  are  such  constructions,  interpre- 
tations, and  extensions  reserved  to  the 
judges  and  their  equity,  that  the  party 
tried,  as  I am  now,  will  find  himself 
in  a much  worse  case  than  when  those 
cruel  laws  were  in  force.  But  I re- 


quire you,  honest  men,  who  are  to 
try  my  life,  to  consider  these  things. 
It  is  clear  these  judges  are  inclined 
rather  to  the  times  than  to  the  truth, 
for  their  judgments  are  repugnant  to 
the  law,  repugnant  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples and  repugnant  to  the  opinions 
of  their  godly  and  learned  predeces- 
sors.” It  is  a source  of  great  rejoic- 
ing to  us  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  this  gentle- 
man escaped  the  scaffold,  and  lived  to 
enjoy  happier  times. 

Here  in  this  church  lies  buried  the 
famous  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  born 
at  Bazil,  Switzerland,  and  who  painted 
“Our  Saviour’s  Passion,  “the  Dance 
of  the  Peasants”  and  “Dance  of 
Death,”  and  many  other  quaint  and 
curious  paintings  that  are  known  the 
world  over. 

He  was  a contemporary  of  Eras- 
mus, who  was  a great  admirer  of  his 
talents.  He  was  persuaded  by  a friend 
to  leave  Switzerland  for  the  court  of 
Henry  VHI.  In  his  journey  he 
stopped  some  days  at  Strasburg 
where  he  solicited  employment,  but 
he  was  refused  unless  he  could  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  draw  and  paint. 
He  accordingly  finished  a piece  with 
great  care,  and  painted  a fly  on  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  it,  after  which 
he  withdrew  privily  in  the  absence  of 
his  master,  and  pursued  his  journey. 
When  the  painter  returned  home,  he 
was  astonished  at  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  the  drawing,  and  especially 
at  the  fly,  which  upon  his  first  casting 
his  eye  upon  it,  he  so  far  took  for  a 
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real  fly,  that  he  endeavored  to  remove 
it- with  his  hand.  He  sent  all  over  the 
city  for  his  journeyman  who  was  now 
missing ; but  after  many  inquiries 
found  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived 
by  the  famous  Holbein.  After  almost 
begging  his  way  to  England,  he  found 
an  easy  admittance  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Thomas  More,  having 
brought  with  him  Erasmus'"  picture 
and  letters  recommendatory  from  him 
to  that  great  man.  Sir  Thomas  re- 
ceived him  with  joy,  and  kept  him  in 
his  house  for  two  or  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  drew  Sir  Thomas 
picture,  and  many  of  his  friends 
and  relations. 

He  was  employed  by  Henry  VHL, 
who  became  his  patron,  and  he  painted 
his  portrait  and  that  of  Henry  VIE, 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  many  others  of 
the  royal  blood. 

One  anecdote  is  told  of  Holbein 
which  is  very  interesting. 

After  he  had  become  the  protege  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a nobleman  of  the  first 
quality  wanted  one  day  to  see  him 
when  he  was  drawing  a figure  from 
life.,  Holbein  begged  his  lordship  to 
defer  the  honor  of  his  visit  to  another 


day,  which  the  nobleman  taking  for 
an  affront,  came  and  broke  open  the 
door  and  rudely  went  up-stairs.  Hol- 
bein hearing  a noise  left  his  chamber, 
and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell 
into  a violent  passion  and  pushed  him 
backwards,  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
to  the  bottom.  Considering,  however, 
immediately  after,  what  he  had  done, 
he  eseaped  from  the  tumult  he  had 
raised  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  King.  The  nobleman,  much 
hurt,  though  not  so  much  as  he  pre- 
tended, was  there  soon  after  him  ; 
and  upon  opening  his  grievance,  the 
King  ordered  Holbein  to  ask  pardon 
for  his  offc'.'.ce.  But  this  only  irritated 
the  noble::: an  the  more,  who  would 
not  be  satisfled  with  less  than  his  life, 
upon  which  the  King  sternly  replied : 
“My  lord,  you  have  not  now  to  do 
with  Holbeii:,  but  with  me  ; whatever 
punishment  you  may  contrive  by  way 
of  revenge  against  him  shall  assured- 
ly be  inflicted  upon  yourself  ; remem- 
ber, pray  my  lord,  that  I can,  when- 
ever I please,  make  seven  lords  of 
seven  ploughmen,  but  I cannot  make 
one  Holbein  even  of  seven  lords.’' 

Elliot  Anthony. 
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BISHOP  BEDELL. 


The  Right  Rev.  Gregory  Thurston 
Bedell,  D.  D.,  third  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Diocese  of  Ohio,  was  born  at  Hudson, 
New  York,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
A.  D.  1817,  the  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
Gregory  Townsend  and  Penelope 
Thurston  Bedell.  The  father  of  Bishop 
Bedell  was  a man  of  mark,  a clergy- 
man of  rare  abilities  and  thorough 
consecration  to  his  work,  who  died  in 
1834,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  never  physically 
robust  and  yet  “he  sustained  an 
amount  of  work  which  would  have 
seemed  remarkable  in  any  man,  and 
in  him  was  marvelous.”  In  Dr. 
Sprague’s  “Annals  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Pulpit,”  there  is  a long  let- 
ter concerning  Dr.  Bedell,  written  by 
Bishop  IMcIlvaine.  The  likeness  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable,  for  much  of  this 
letter  is  simply  a good  description  of 
the  saintly  Bishop  of  Ohio.  Take 
such  words  as  the5e ; “ He  was  in- 
debted for  his  ability  to  get  through  so 

The  above  admirable  sketch  of  Bishop 
Bedell  is  taken  substantially  from  “:The  Ken- 
yon Book,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  B.  Bodine, 
whose  long  acquaintance  with  the  Bishop 
allows  him  to  speak  as  by  authority. 


much  with  so  little  wear  of  mind  to  his 
eminent  habit  of  order  and  system. 
That  habit  appeared  in  all  things — the 
smallest  and  the  greatest  All  were 
timed  and  placed,  and  came  and  went 
in  rank  and  file,  and  a system  once 
adopted  was  kept”  So  again,  “He 
was  the  miner  that  always  found  gold, 
and  knew  how  to  use  it  for  the  good 
of  men.  He  had  great  skill  and  power 
in  communicating — what  he  possessed 
in  his  own  mind  he  could  impart  ; 
what  he  saw  he  could  make  others 
see.  He  would  place  it  in  a light  so 
distinct,  with  such  precision  of  lan- 
guage and  felicity  of  illustration,  in 
such  simplicity  and  often  so  beauti- 
fully, as  to  make  him  not  only  intelli- 
gible to  the  meanest  capacity,  but  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  engaging  to 
all.”  And  so  again,  “You  know  he 
was  a very  popular  preacher,  that  is  he 
drew  a crowded  congregation.  But 
there  was  nothing  like  aiming  at  popu- 
lar effect — no  departure  from  simplic- 
ity, dignity,  soberness,  or  faithful- 
ness, nothing  to  please  men,  except  as 
they  were  well  pleased  with  what  was 
well  pleasing  to  God.  The  way  of 
salvation,  with  all  its  connected 
verities ; the  work  of  grace  in  the 
heart  and  its  counterfeits,  how  well 
he  knew  them.  There  was  frequently 
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a genuine  eloquence  in  his  preaching, 
often  a very  moving  pathos  as  well  in 
manner  and  word  as  in  thought ; al- 
ways great  impressiveness  of  speech 
and  manner.  His  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  was  much  in  his  favor.  * * * 

Add  to  these  things  a voice  which  was 
capable  of  great  effect,  and  was  man- 
aged with  peculiar  skill,  exceedingly 
clear  and  distinct  in  its  utterances, 
and  giving  great  expression  to  his 
thoughts,  and  then  a delivery  so  grave 
and  yet  so  animated,  so  quiet  and  yet 
so  forcible,  so  self-possessed  and  yet 
so  under  the  power  of  the  great 
themes  he  preached  on ; a delivery 
which  so  perfectly  fitted  the  style  of 
his  discourses,  and  so  exactly  exhibited 
himself.”  And  so,  still  again,  “To  a 
naturally  bland,  kind,  and  cheerful 
spirit,  his  lively  piety  imparted  an  ex- 
pression of  serene  enjoyment,  which, 
associated  as  it  always  was  with  the 
seriousness  becoming  his  high  voca- 
tion, and  the  culture  and  intelligence 
of  the  well-educated  gentleman,  ren- 
dered him  as  acceptable  and  influen- 
tial when  he  met  his  people  at  their 
homes  as  when  they  met  him  in  his 
pulpit.” 

Bishop  Bedell  was  an  infant  when 
his  parents  removed  to  Fayetteville, 
N.  C. , in  i8i8.  He  was  less  than  five 
years  old  when,  in  1822,  they  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia.  When  he  was 
still  quite  a lad  he  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s  school,  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  where  he  remained  until 
he  entered  Bristol  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1836.  This  col- 


lege was  located  at  Bristol,  on  the 
Delaware,  a few  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia. In  1835  Dr.  Stephen  H. 
Tyng  wrote  concerning  it  : “ From  its 
present  course  and  prospects  it  may 
be  looked  upon  with  very  great  justice 
and  reason,  as  likely  to  exercise  more 
valuable  and  extensive  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  Episcopal  church 
than  any  other  institution  which  is 
connected  with  it ; and  the  ardent  de- 
sires and  expectations  of  Dr.  Bedell 
and  those  who  united  with  him  in  its 
establishment,  promise  to  be  even 
more  than  realized  in  its  ultimate 
efficiency  and  worth.” 

Notwithstanding  these  hopeful 
words  this  college  died  in  infancy. 
Several  letters  of  Dr.  Bedell  to  his  son 
are  published  in  his  memoir.  In 
these  letters  are  to  be  found  such 
golden  words  as  these  : ^‘Nothing 

could  give  your  father  and  mother 
greater  delight  than  to  know  that 
their  beloved  and  only  son  was  grow- 
ing up  to  be  a child  of  God.  It 
would  be  of  little  cousequence  to  us 
to  have  you  a great  or  learned  man, 
if  we  should  find  you  careless  about 
God  and  indifferent  to  the  salvation  of 
your  own  soul.  What  we  want  you 
to  be,  and  what  we  most  sincerely 
pray  that  you  may  be,  is  a good  man, 
loving  and  serving  God.  Nothing 
would  be  more  grateful  to  my  feel- 
ings than  the  idea  that  at  some  future 
day  you  would  be  prepared  for  the 
high  and  responsible  duties  of  the 
ministry.” 

The  good  father  died  while  the  son 
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was  yet  a schoolboy,  but  the  desire  of 
his  heart  was  to  be  gratified.  His  son 
was  graduated  from  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Alexandria,.  Va.,  and 
immediately  afterward,  on  the  19th  of 
July,  A.  D.  1840,  was  ordained  deacon 
in  St.  Andrew's  church,  Philadelphia, 
by  his  great  uncle,  Bishop  Moore.  He 
was  ordained  presbyter  by  the  same 
venerable  Prelate,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  A.  D.  1841.  very  interest- 
ing account  of  this  ’r.ucr  ordination  is 
printed  in  Bishop  Hcnch.awe’s  Memoirs 
of  Bishop  Moore. 

The  youthful  deaccn  went  to  work 
at  once  at  West  Chester,  Pa.  He  re- 
mained in  charge  of  his  first  parish 
for  three  years,  and  then  accepted  a 
call  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  New  York.  Manton 
Eastburn  had  just  resigned  this  parish 
to  accept  the  Episcopate  of  IMassa- 
chusetts.  It  was  a strong  parish,  but 
became  still  stronger  under  the  rector- 
ship of  Gregory  Thurston  Bedell.  In- 
deed, it  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  model  parishes  of  the  country, 
thoroughly  organized  and  zealous  in 
all  good  works.  The  statistics  of  the 
year  1858-59  show  contributions 
amounting  to  over  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  1859  Dr.  Bedell  resigned  the 
charge  of  this  parish  to  accept  the 
duties  of  assistant  Bishop  in  Ohio, 
after  sixteen  years  of  happy  and  most 
useful  labor.  He  was  consecrated 
Bishop  during  the  General  Conven- 
tion which  was  held  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  October,  1859,  at  the  same 
time  and  place  with  his  old  school 


friend.  Bishop  Odenheimer,  and  Bis- 
hops Gregg  and  Whipple.  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  welcomed  him  most  lov- 
ingly, and  for  thirteen  years  they 
worked  together  as  bishops,  ‘‘easily, 
lovingly,  deferently,  without  a jar  or 
jealousy.”  This  is  Bishop  IMcIlvaine’s 
testimony.  Bishop  BedelPs  is  equally 
clear  and  strong.  “ My  assistantship 
has  been  an  uninterrupted  source  of 
enjoyment.  Every  interview  with 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  has  been  instruct- 
ive ; every  letter  from  him  has  been 
an  encouragement ; every  hour  of  my 
association.  Avith  him  has  been  an  en- 
joyment.” “I  have  no  anxieties,”  said 
Bishop  IMcIhmine,  “Bedell  is  a loAung 
son.” 

Bishop  IMcIlvaine  died  in  jMarch, 
'vhen  Bishop  Bedell  became  his 
successor.  In  1874  the  old  diocese 
was  divided,  Bishop  Bedell  electing 
the  northern  portion,  which  retains  the 
old  name  of  Diocese  of  Ohio.  For 
fifteen  years  he  led  his  flock  gently 
as  sole  diocesan.  At  the  time  of  his 
consecration  his  old  school  father. 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  wrote  to  him  and  to 
Bishop  Odenheimer,  two  of  his  boys, 
in  verse.  Among  other  things  he 
said : 

“The  church  needs  Bishops  who  can  preach 
As  well  as  rule  their  flocks  and  teach. 

Like  J’aul,  then,  preach,  nor  aught  beside 
Christ  Jesus  and  Him  crucified.” 

Bishop  Bedell  has  been  faithful  to 
this  charge. 

In  the  years  of  his  strength  he  de- 
livered three  strong  charges  to  his 
clergy  which  were  printed.  Many  of 
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his  sermons  also  have  been  pub- 
lished, among  the  best  known  of 
which  are  “The  Age  of  Indifference,” 
“Episcopacy,  Fact  and  Law,”  “The 
Way  of  Righteousness,  a Railroad 
Sermon,”  and  “The  Continuity  of  the 
Church  of  God,”  which  was  preached 
in  1886  before  the  general  convention 
in  Chicago.  He  was  selected  by  the 
House  of  Bishops  as  their  delegate  to 
the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary 
Commemoration  of  the  consecration 
of  the  first  Prelate  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  and 
preached  the  sermon  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  on  June  18,  1884.  This  ser- 
mon is  also  in  print.  “The  Canter- 


bury Pilgrimage  ” is  a bound  volume 
of  letters,  charmingly  written,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Lambert  Conference 
of  1878  and  the  Sheffield  Church  con- 
gress. 

Bishop  Bedell’s  most  important  con- 
tribution to  theological  literature  is 
“The  Pastor,”  a volume  of  six  hun- 
dred pages  upon  pastoral  theology. 
It  is  inscribed  “To  the  Memory  of 
My  Father,”  and  is  a most  useful  book. 
It  has  received  the  highest  praise  from 
distinguished  men  both  within  and 
without  the  church,  and  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  best  book  upon  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats  that  has  been 
written  by  any  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal communion,  either  in  this  country 
or  the  mother  church  of  England. 


ORIGIN  OF  “YANKEE  DOODLE.” 


It  was  during  the  war  between  the 
Puritans  and  the  Cavaliers  that  the  air 
was  composed  and  named  “Nancy 
Dawson,”  which  we  now  sing  to  the 
words  of  “Yankee  Doodle.”  A loyal- 
ist wrote  a lyric  in  derision  of  Crom- 
well, and  adapted  it  to  the  air  of 
Nancy,  or  Nanky  Dawson — one  verse 
of  which  was  : 

Nanky  Doodle  came  to  town, 

Riding  on  a pony  ; 

With  a feather  in  his  hat 
Upon  a macaroni. 

A “doodle”  in  the  old  English  dic- 
tionaries, is  defined  to  be  “a  sorry, 
trifling  fellow,”  perhaps  the  ancestor  of 
the  modern  “dude,”  and  the  term  was 


applied  to  Cromwell,  the  prototype  of 
Washington,  in  that  sense. 

A macaroni  was  a knot  on  which  the 
feather  was  fastened. 

A satirical  poem,  accompanied  by  a 
caricature  of  William  Pitt,  appeared  in 
1760,  in  which  the  following  verse  oc- 
curs : 

Stamp  Act ! le  diable  ! dat  is  de  job,  sir  ; 
Dat  is  de  Stiltman’s  nob,  sir  ; 

To  be  America’s  nabob,  sir. 

Doodle,  noodle,  do. 

The  air  was  known  long  before  the 
revolution  in  New  England,  as  “ Lydia 
Fisher’s  Jig,”  one  verse  of  which  was  : 

Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

Lydia  Fisher  found  it ; 
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Not  a bit  of  money  in  it, 

Only  binding  round  it, 

A surgeon  in  the  British  army,  sta- 
tioned at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1755,  com- 
posed a song,  also  in  derision  of  the 
uncouth  appearance  of  the  New  Eng- 
land troops  assembled  there,  and  called 
it  “Yankey”  instead  of  Nankey  Doodle. 
The  air  became  at  once  popular  as 
martial  music,  and  when,  in  1768, 
British  troops  arrived  in  Boston  Har- 
bor, the  “Yankey  Doodle  tune,”  says 
a writer  at  that  time,  ‘‘was  the  capital 
piece  in  the  band  of  music  at  Castle 
William.” 

While  the  British  were  yet  in  Boston, 
after  the  arrival  of  Washington  at 
Cambridge,  in  1775,  some  poet  among 
them  wrote  the  following,  which  is  the 
original  Yankee  Doodle  song  of  the 
Revolution  : 

Father  and  I went  down  to  camp, 
Along  with  Captain  Goodwin, 

Where  we  see  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty  puddin. 

There  was  Captain  Washington 
Upon  a slapping  stallion, 

A giving  orders  to  his  men  : 

I guess  there  was  a million. 

And  then  the  feathers  on  his  hat 
They  looked  so  tarnal  fina, 

I wanted  pockily  to  get 
To  give  to  my  Jemima. 

And  then  they  had  a swampin  gun 
As  large  as  log  of  maple. 

On  a deuced  little  cart — 

A load  for  father’s  cattle. 

And  every  time  they  fired  it  off. 

It  took  a horn  of  powder. 

It  made  a noise  like  father’s  gun, 

Only  a nation  louder. 


And  there  I see  a cannon  shell 
As  big  as  mother’^  basin. 

And  every  time  they  touched  it  off 
They  scampered  like  the  nation. 

And  there  I see  a little  keg. 

Its  head  was  made  of  leather  ; 

They  knocked  upon  it  with  little  sticks. 
To  call  the  folks  together. 

And  then  they’d  fife  away  like  fun. 

And  play  on  cornstalk  fiddles. 

And  some  had  ribbons  red  as  blood. 

All  wound  about  their  middles. 

The  troopers,  too,  would  gallop  up 
And  fire  right  in  our  faces  ; 

It  scared  me  almost  half  to  death 
To  see  them  run  such  races. 

It  scared  me  so  I hooked  it  off 
Nor  slept  as  I remember, 

Nor  turned  about  till  I got  home, 
Locked  up  in  mother’s  chamber. 

The  air  was  taken  up  and  played  for 
the  first  time' as  martial  music  by  the 
Continentals  at  Bunker  Hill,  January 
1775*  Ever  since  it  has  been  ours. 
Having  its  origin  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  heart  and  head 
of  one  of  those  “baser  natures  which 
came  between  the  pass  and  fell  in- 
censed points  of  mighty  opposites — 
Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,”  it  passed 
down  the  current  of  musical  literature 
to  become  ours  by  the  copyright  of 
arms  ; — an  intended  plague  upon  the 
Puritans  and  afterwards  upon  all  New 
Englanders — it  returned  to  plague  the 
inventors  themselves  by  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  being  the  oldest  and  most 
popular  national  air  in  the  history  of 
Republican  America. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 

Denver,  1891. 
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A REBEL  PRISON  PEN. 

THE  STORY  OF  A UNION  SOLDIERS  CAPTURE  AND  EXPERIENCES. 


The  looth  Regiment  was  organized 
in  1862  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln 
for  300,000  more  men.  At  that  time  I 
was  an  apprentice  boy  to  Gen.  I.  R. 
Sherwood,  in  the  office  of  the  Wauseon 
Republican,  and  holding  the  respon- 
sible position  dubbed  among  printers 
as  “ the  devil.”  The  working  force  of 
the  office  consisted  of  the  foreman. 
Col.  A.  B.  Smith,  and  myself.  All  was 
excitement  in  that  patriotic  little  town 
of  Wauseon.  Smith  and  ‘‘the  devil” 
would  set  up  a “take”  of  copy,  and 
then  lay  down  the  stick  and  rush  to  the 
recruiting  office  to  ascertain  if  many  of 
the  town  boys  were  enlisting.  It  was 
useless  for  us  to  try  to  work,  and  as 
Gen.  Sherwood  had  enlisted  in  a Bryan 
company  of  the  iiith  Regiment,  we 
also  attached  our  names  to  the  enlist- 
ment roll,  regardless  of  the  entreaties 
of  our  junior  employer,  and  left  'him 
to  set  his  own  type  and  get  out  the 
paper  as  best  he  could. 

The  regiment  was  soon  formed,  and 
the  different  companies'concentrated  at 
Toledo,  and  went  into  camp  at  the 
junction  of  Cherry  street  and  Colling- 
wood  avenue,  and  on  the  8th  day  of 
September,  1862,  in  that  little  apple 
orchard,  we  were  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service.  The  rebel 
army,  under  Bragg,  had  entered  Ken- 


tucky, and  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was 
in  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  broke 
camp,  and  as  we  marched  down 
Cherry  street  to  Summit,  and  to  the 
Island  House  depot,  it  seemed  as 
though  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  Toledo  and  Northwestern  Ohio  had 
thronged  upon  the  line  of  those  streets 
to  bid  us  good-bye. 

One  thousand  young  men  were  leav- 
ing their  homes  ; two  thirds  of  whom 
were  never  to  return.  We  were  early 
at  the  depot,  but  had  to  wait  an  hour 
for  the  making  up  of  our  train.  The 
hotel  eating  house  was  located  in  a 
long  shed  in  the  center  of  the  depot, 
and  as  the  morning  passenger  train 
arrived  the  shed  doors  were  hoisted, 
and  the  fat  colored  gentleman  with  a 
three-foot  gong  and  bass  drum  stick 
sounded  the  call — breakfast,  breakfast. 
The  boys  were  not  slow  to  respond  to 
the  announcement.  Before  a passen- 
ger could  reach  the  eating  house  the 
tables  were  swept  clean,  and  many  of 
the  One  Hundredth  went  to  the  front 
with  a full  stomach.  The  proprieter, 
Ainger,  was  loyal,  and  it  was  pre- 
sumed he  considered  it  his  treat. 

We  left  Toledo  at  10  a.  m. , arrived 
at  Cincinnati  about  midnight,  marched 
over  the  pontoon  bridge  to  Covington, 
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sleeping  on  the  brick  floor  in  the  mar- 
ket house  till  morning,  'when  genuine 
government  rations  and  8o  rounds  of 
ammunition  were  issued  to  each  man, 
and  then  we  marched  up  the  hill  and 
over  the  heights  and  into  the  trenches, 
and  received  our  first  introduction  to 
Confederates  in  arms. 

Bragg’s  advanced  forces  menaced 
Covington  for  about  two  weeks.  After 
the  battle  of  Perryville  he  retreated, 
closely  followed  by  the  Union  arni}^ 
till  out  of  Kentucky.  From  the  fall 
of  1862  till  midsummer,  1863,  we  were 
chiefly  employed  in  letting  Basil  Duke 
and  John  Morgan  into  Kentuckey  and 
then  chasing  them  out  again.  During 
this  portion  of  our  service  we  exper- 
ienced but  little  of  the  hardships  of 
war.  Our  colonel,  John  C.  Groome, 
was  a strict  disciplinarian. 

We  had  drill  before  breakfast,  drill 
after  breakfast,  drill  before  dinner,  and 
drill  after  dinner.  He  was  also  “one 
of  the  boys”  and  periodically  would  go 
on  a strike.  On  account  of  one  of 
those  little  affairs  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  an  arbitrary  committee  and 
John  lost  his  job.  Our  lieutenant 
colonel  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand. We  had  already  dubbed  him 
“Pap,’’  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart 
he  allowed  the  boys  more  liberties. 

Camp  life  produces  an  aggravation 
for  foraging.  The  country  and  times 
were  opportune  and  the  100th  was 
generally  reckoned  to  be  in  it,  and 
Pap  Slevin  was  never  around  the 
camp-kettle  to  see  what  the  boys  were 
preparing.  In  Southwestern  Ken- 


tucky, the  people,  who  were  not  in 
the  rebel  army,  w'ere  generally  in 
sympathy  with  the  South.  They 
played  Union  when  our  army  was 
with  them,  but  aiders  of  the  rebels 
when  we  withdrew. 

Between  the  constant  see-sawing  of 
the  two  armies  they  had  been  pretty 
well  stripped  of  live  stock  and  poul- 
try, etc.  While  on  guard  on  a large 
plantation  near  Somerset,  the  pro- 
prietor came  to  the  reserve  post.  He 
was  very  talkative,  and  told  us  of  his 
troubles  with  the  rebels.  He  invited 
Mordica  Gorsuch  and  myself  up  to  his 
house.  It  being  our  turn  off  guard, 
the  lieutenant  gave  us  permission  to 
go  with  him.  He  showed  us  over  the 
place,  some  calves,  a cow  and  an  old 
horse.  On  entering  the  barn  Mordica 
discovered  an  old  hen  hatching  a nest 
of  eggs  in  a manger.  Noticing  our 
discoAmry  he  explained  that  she  was 
the  only  hen  left,  and  Avith  her  he  ex- 
pected to  replenish  his  brood.  We 
thanked  him  kindly  for  his  hospitality 
and  returned  to  our  post.  On  our  ar- 
riA'al  at  camp  the  next  morning, 
jMordica  unAvrapped  a chicken.  We 
dressed  it,  and  as  usual  put  it  in  the 
kettle  Avithout  carAung.  It  Avas  nicely 
boiling  Avhen  up  came  the  farmer. 
We  bade  him  good  morning.  The  old 
hen  Avas  bobbing  and  diving  in  the 
boiling  Avater.  We  kept  betAveen  him 
and  the  kettle.  He  managed  to  get  a 
peep  into  the  pot,  and  turning  with  a 
deep  draAvn  sigh,  he  exclaimed : 
“Boys,  you  got  her  at  last !” 

A more  concerted  action  of  the 
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armies  was  now  about  to  be  inaugur- 
ated. Our  hot-bread,  fresh  milk  and 
chicken  diet  campaigns  were  brought 
to  a close.  General  Burnside  with  the 
9th  corp  was  sent  from  the  Potomac  to 
Kentucky,  and  with  the  23rd  corps 
the  army  of  the  Ohio  was  formed,  and 
Burnside  given  the  command.  The 
23rd  corps  concentrated  at  Camp  Dick 
Rawlinson,  and  fitted  out  for  the  long 
and  tedious  march  across  the  Cumber- 
land mountains. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1863, 
the  army  moved.  The  cattle  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  the  troops  were 
driven  behind  the  different  brigades. 
At  night  as  we  halted  by  the  roadside 
the  cattle  were  driven  to  the  head  of 
the  column,  and  the  boys  would  count 
the  number  of  lame  cows  and  steers, 
and  estimate  the  amount  of  fresh  beef 
for  breakfast. 

Some  22  days  of  hard  marching 
and  assisting  the  artillery  up  the  steep 
bluffs  brought  us  to  our  objective  point, 
the  city  of  Knoxville.  The  rebels  on 
our  approach  evacuated  the  town. 
Our  cavalry  having  made  a detour  to 
the  east  to  intercept  their  retreat,-  cap- 
tured two  freight  trains  with  rebel 
stores  and  the  train  guards  and 
brought  them  to  Knoxville. 

Col.  Slevin  was  assigned  the  provost 
marshalship  of  Knoxville,  and  a por- 
tion of  his  regiment  was  detailed  for 
provost  duty.  I was  one  of  the  detail. 
I had  posted  my  relief  and  returned  to 
reserve  headquarters,  when  the  bal- 
ance of  the  regiment,  under  command 
of  Maj.  E.  L.  Hayes,  came  down  the 


street.  On  inquiry,  I learned  they 
were  going  to  take  one  of  the  freight 
trains  and  make  a reconnoitre  toward 
Virginia.  Being  anxious  for  the  trip,  I 
exchanged  places  with  one  of  our  com- 
pany boys  who  was  not  feeling  well. 
We  were  soon  under  way.  Our  journey 
that  afternoon  was  more  like  a Fourth 
of  July  excursion  than  a hunt  after 
the  enemy.  The  Strawberry  Plains 
valley  people  were,  as  a rule,  loyal. 
The  men  had  been  dogged  and  con- 
, scripted  by  the  rebels.  Most  of  the 
young  men  had  escaped.  Leaving 
their  families  behind,  they  stole  their 
way  over  the  mountains  to  Kentucky, 
and  enlisted  in  the  Union  army. 

Greenville  was  our  first  stop,  and 
the  people  at  the  sound  of  our  train 
whistle  came  to  the  depot  en  masse. 
Their  great  and  irrepressible  love  for 
the  national  flag  seemed  to  leap  into 
new  life  again.  Old  men,  women 
and  children  vied  with  each  other  in 
welcoming  us.  They  showered  us 
with  delicious  peaches,  pies  and  cake. 
The  ladies  seized  the  flag  from  our 
color  bearer  and  marched  up  and 
down  the  depot  platform  singing 
‘‘The  Star  Spangled  Banner'’  and 
other  patriotic  national  songs,  and 
some  of  them  were  so  enthusiastic  as 
to  kiss  its  broad  stripes.  However, 
such  luxury  to  a soldier  could  not  long 
last.  We  soon  pulled  out  of  Green- 
ville, and  arrived  at  Limestone  station, 
90  miles  from  Knoxville,  about  mid- 
night. Several  citizens  were  at  the 
station,  and  informed  our  commander 
that  Gen.  “ Mudvvall"  Jackson,  with  a 
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brigade  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cav- 
alry, were  encamped  at  Jonesborough, 
nine  miles  to  the  east.  Maj.  Hayes 
ordered  Lieut.  Hine  and  his  Company 
H,  consisting  of  25  men,  to  remain  at 
the  station  and  guard  the  bridge,  and 
with  the  balance  of  his  command 
proceeded  toward  Jonesborough. 

When  near  there  he  stopped  the 
train  and  deployed  his  men  out  on 
picket.  At  daybreak  they  advanced 
and  drove  in  the  rebel  outpost,  killing 
two  and  wounding  several  of  them*. 
Finding  the  rebels  in  force,  he  boarded 
the  train  and  started  back  to  Limestone. 
In  the  meantime  our  little  command  at 
the  bridge  were  in  clover.  Hot  bread, 
butter  and  a barrel  of  sweet  cider  had 
been  brought  us  by  the  loyal  citizens. 
Our  picnic  was  shortly  interrupted. 
Looking  toward  Jonesborough  we  dis- 
covered a cloud  of  dust  in  a road  run- 
ning through  the  woods.  Lieut.  Hine 
ordered  us  in  the  block  house.  A bat- 
talion of  rebel  cavalry  had  ridden  to 
the  rear  of  Hayes’s  command  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  his  retreat  by 
burning  the  Limestone  bridge.  The 
rebel  cavalry,  finding  the  bridge 
guarded,  halted  beyond  an  elevation 
in  a field. 

A major,  waving  a white  handker- 
chief, approached  ; Lieut.  Hill  stepped 
out  of  the  block-house.  The  rebel  of- 
ficer demanded  our  surrender.  Hine 
ordered  him  back  to  his  command. 
They  did  not  assault  us,  but  retreated 
at  full  speed.  We  followed  them  a 
short  distance  and  then  returned  to  the 
bridge.  They  retreated  along  the  road. 


running  parallel  with  the  railroad. 
When  about  two  miles  from  Lime- 
stone they  dismounted  and  com- 
menced destroying  the  railroad. 
Hayes’s  command,  with  the  train, 
came  up  to  them.  Our  men  leaped 
out  the  freight  cars,  formed  aline  and 
poured  a volley  into  them.  The  rebel 
cavalry  did  not  stop  to  contest  the 
major’s  right  of  way,  and  mounting 
hastily,  retreated  back  to  their  main 
force. 

On  Hayes’s  arrival  at  Limestone 
bridge,  he  disembarked  his  little  com- 
mand and  detailed  a small  guard  un- 
der Lieut.  Jacquette  and  sent  the  train 
with  our  wounded  back  to  Knoxville. 
Details  for  picket,  which  consumed 
about  the  entire  force,  were  made, 
and  doubled  quickedout  in  each  direc- 
tion. Scarcely  had  the  train  left  when 
the  rebel  infantry  came  up,  advanced 
a strong  picket  line,  and  the  ball  was 
opened.  The  rebel  cavalry  rode  to 
the  right  and  left  of  us,  waving  their 
hats  and  swinging  their  sabers.  To  us 
of  the  rank  and  file,  it  commenced  to 
look  as  though  we  all  should  have  been 
detailed  to  guard  the  train  toward 
Knoxville. 

Regiments  of  infantry  were  forming 
lines  to  the  east,  north  and  south,  and 
the  cavalry  were  closing  in  on  the 
west  A battery  was  taking  position 
to  shell  us  ; about  250  men  on  the  skir- 
mish line,  without  a reserve,  with  no 
hopes  of  reinforcement  were  now  to 
contend  against  a rebel  brigade  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry  and  artillery.  The 
only  company  kept  intact  was  B,  Cap- 
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tain  Taylor,  and  Lieut.  Forsyth  in  com- 
mand. They  held  the  key  to  the  field, 
a wooded  knoll  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  bridge.  A rebel  regiment  of 
dismounted  cavalry  formed  to  the 
west  of  them.  The  Johnnies  took  their 
time  in  making  their  investment  sure. 

At  2 o’clock  the  skirmishing  com- 
menced in  all  directions.  Our  men 
were  well  posted  behind  trees,  stumps 
and  fences,  and  held  their  skirmishers 
in  check  for  three  hours.  Major  Hayes 
was  cool  and  brave,  riding  out  to  the 
skirmish  lines  on  a horse  our  boys 
captured  in  the  forenoon  when  they 
brushed  the  rebel  cavalry  off  the  rail- 
road track.  At  5 o’clock  the  assault 
was  made  upon  Co.  B,  which  gave 
way,  and  then  the  rebel  lines  advanced 
from  all  directions,  and  our  little  com- 
mand hastily  retreated  to  the  block- 
house at  the  bridge.  In  the  squad  of 
four  which  I was  in,  Todd  Mack  was 
killed  and  Sergeant  Weir  wounded  in 
the  hand  while  we  were  hustling  for 
the  bridge. 

Our  men  took  shelter  around  the 
bridge  abutments  and  in  the  block- 
house. The  rebel  battery  was  brought 
up  closer  and  opened  on  us  with  6-lb. 
shells.  They  had  the  range  of  the 
block-house  and  bridge,  and  to  us  the 
day  was  lost.  Major  Hayes  held  a 
council  with  his  officers,  and  then  or- 
dered the  white  flag  hoisted.  We  put 
our  gun-barrels  in  the  port  holes  and 
gave  them  a twist,  dipped  our  car- 
tridges in  a tub  of  water  ; but  soon 
3,oco  Confederates  with  the  rebel  yell 
were  down  upon  us,  and  we  were 
prisoners. 


We  were  treated  very  kindly  by 
rebel  officers  and  soldiers,  except  in 
one  instance  ; a rebel  drew  his  gun  on 
one  of  our  men  who  had  a fancy 
haversack  and  demanded  it.  Gen. 
Jackson  saw  the  movement,  and  pull- 
ing his  revolver,  and  with  an  oath, 
threatened  to  shoot  any  man  who  at- 
tempted to  rob  a prisoner.  This  gave 
us  a little  hope  as  to  our  future  treat- 
ment. 

Soon,  however,  we  were  out  of  the 
charge  of  soldiers  and  turned  over  to 
home  guards  and  skulks.  We  were 
marched  to  Jonesborough  that  night 
and  placed  in  the  court-house. 

The  next  day  we  were  placed  in 
freight  cars  and  taken  to  Lynchburgh, 
Va.,  where  we  were  separated  from 
our  officers.  We  remained  at  Bristol 
a few  days.  The  keeper  of  that  prison 
was  a Northern  rebel.  He  took  from 
us  our  blankets,  assuring  us  that  we 
would  not  need  them.  Our  money  we 
could  keep,  as  we  might  find  use  for  it. 
From  Lynchburgh*we  were  transported 
to  Richmond. 

Our  officers  having  preceded  us, 
they  had  been  introduced  to  Col. 
Dick  Turner,  and  as  we  marched  down 
the  street  to  Libby  prison,  Capt.  Green 
and  Lieut.  Forsyth  held  up  to  the  win- 
dow, in  a sly  way,  a piece  of  paper 
and  motioned  down  to  their  boots. 
The  boys  generally  took  the  hint.  I 
had  a I5  greenback,  the  last  of  two 
month's  pay  received  at  Camp  Dick 
Robinson.  I punched  it  inside  a loaf 
of  bread  I had  purchased  on  the  way 
to  Richmond.  When  inside  Libby 
prison,  the  rebel  Turner  took  charge 
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of  US,  and  made  his  usual  explanatory 
speeeh,  assuring  us  that  those  who 
voluntarily  gave  up  their  money,  their 
names  would  be  registered  in  a book 
they  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  when 
exchanged,  “ which  would  be  in  a few 
days,”  our  money  would  be  returned 
to  us,  but  those  who  did  not  comply 
with  his  request,  “their  money  and 
valuables  would  be  taken  away  from 
them  and  confiscated.”  There  were 
but  very  few  suckers  in  our  squad,  and 
all  this  robber  received  he  had  to  find. 
When  being  searched  I nibbled  away 
at  the  loaf  of  bread. 

I had  to  turn  my  pockets  out.  He 
examined  the  seams  in  my  clothes,  and 
finally  turned  me  up  stairs  as  one 
“ dead  broke.” 

We  remained  in  Libby  about  two 
weeks,  and  then  were  sent  over  to 
Belle  Island.  This  prison  pen  was  on 
a low,  marshy  piece  of  ground  at  the 
foot  of  a bluff  and  in  the  neck  of  the 
James  River.  It  consisted  of  about 
five  acres  of  ground  surrounded  by  a 
high  embankment  of  earth  ; on  the 
outside  the  guards  patrolled.  About 
10,000  Union  prisoners  were  confined 
in  this  bull  pen.  It  was  quite  late  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  were  counted 
in.  We  left  Libby  just  before  ration 
time,  and  arrived  on  the  island  just 
after  that  precious  morsel  had  been  is- 
sued. So  we  had  to  curb  our  stom- 
achs in  the  hopes  for  the  morrow. 
‘‘Fresh  Fish,”  was  the  universal 
greeting.  We  did  not  see  any.  We 
looked  around  and  inquired  where  our 
tents  were. 


We  were  informed  by  our  men  we 
would  have  to  take  our  turn  for  tents. 
The  last  numbered  squad  was  loo,  and 
to  that  we  had  to  assign  ourselves. 
The  prisoners  were  all  marched  out- 
side the  pen  once  a week  and  counted 
back  into  squads  of  loo. 

As  25  to  50  men  died  each  day,  and 
were  carried  out  and  buried  by  our 
men,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  we 
were  enabled  to  get  under  cover.  The 
tents  were  old  cast  off  army  tents  of 
all  makes  and  patterns,  rotten  and  full 
of  holes,  but  they  shed  the  sun  and  a 
portion  of  the  storm.  The  first  few 
nights  on  that  island  were  the  most 
trying  of  all  the  hardships  in  my  three 
years  of  army  service.  The  soil  in 
the  prison-pen  appeared  to  be  an  equal 
mixture  of  black  sand  and  grey-backs. 
I walked  up  and  down  the  paths  be- 
tween the  tents  till  near  morning,  fin- 
ally being  tired  out,  without  even  a 
blanket,  and  only  my  arms  for  a pil- 
low, I laid  down  upon  that  soil  and 
vermin,  and  exhausted  nature  brought 
me  a few  hours  sleep. 

When  I awoke  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  and  along  the  paths,  and  in 
every  direction,  I saw  rows  of  men, 
stripped  to  the  naked  skin,  with  pants 
turned  down  below  their  knees,  busily 
engaged  killing  the  vermin. 

The  prisoner  next  to  me,  when  I 
awoke,  told  me  to  pitch  in.  From  the 
crawling  over  my  body  I needed  no 
further  reminder. 

We  obtained  water  by  digging  holes 
in  the  trenches  with  our  tin  cups, 
which  gave  us  enough  for  drinking 
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purposes.  The  same  trenches  were 
used  at  night  for  the  sanitary  purposes. 

The  prison  was  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Bissoux,  who  was 
ably  assisted  by  a sergeant  named 
Hyke,  and  a second  tool  we  dubbed 
‘‘Cockeye.”  Hyke  was  a tall,  light 
haired,  liverless  six-footer,  and  “Cock- 
eye” a good  representative  of  the  char- 
acter of  “Fagan  the  Jev\.”  They  had 
been  selected  for  their  brutal  qualifica- 
tions, and  they  left  no  opportunity  es- 
cape to  display  it. 

Nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon  were  ration  times.  Four 
men  with  a blanket  and  a water  pail 
from  each  squad  of  lOO  would  go  out- 
side and  bring  in  25  one  pound  loaves 
of  coarse  ground  corn  bread,  and  a 
pail  of  pea  soup. 

The  squad  of  one  hundred  were  di- 
vided for  rations  in  messes  of  25.  To 
each  mess  was  given  eight  loaves  of 
bread  and  a pail  of  pea  soup.  The 
sergeant  of  -the  mess  would  carefully 
cut  the  bread  into  25  equal  parts.  The 
men  Avould  form  a circle  around  him 
and  see  that  he  did  not  eat  any  of  the 
crumbs.  After  he  had  cut  it  up  and 
laid  it  out  in  a row,  he  would  invite 
an  inspection  as  to  its  division.  There 
was  always  some  argument,  and  small 
pieces  taken  off  one  and  placed  upon 
another  piece,  thought  to  be  a little 
smaller.  One  of  the  mess  would  then 
step  to  one  side,  turn  his  back  to  the 
mess.  The  sergeant  placing  his  finger 
upon  a ration  would  call  out,  “Who’s 
this  The  tailsman  would  call  the 
name  of  the  comrade — that  was  his 


ration,  and  no  growling  was  then 
allowed. 

The  soup  was  made  from  a Southern 
stock  pea.  Your  chance  to  find  one 
of  these  peas  or  beans  that  did  not  have 
a little  black  bug  in  it,  would  be  about 
equal  to  your  drawing  a prize  in  a 
Louisiana  lottery,  or  the  finding  of  a 
four-leaf  clover  in  a farm  meadow. 

The  bug,  however,  did  not  lessen  the 
nutriment  of  the  soup.  It  was  about 
the  only  animal  matter  in  it. 

With  this  one-fourth  allowance  of 
food  it  was  boastfully  announced  by 
the  rebel  newspapers  in  Richmond 
that  the  Yankee  prisoners  would  never 
be  able  to  take  the  field  again. 

Ten  thousand  men  huddled  upon 
five  acres  of  ground,  with  little  food, 
a scant  supply  of  water  and  no  fuel, 
some  barefoot  and  without  hat  or  coat, 
with  pants  frizzled  to  the  knee  through 
the  cold  dreary  winter  of  1863-4, 
braved  this  punishment  till  liberated  by 
death  or  exchange.  The  rebel  officers 
frequently  placed  signs  upon  the  em- 
bankment. “ 100  prisoners  wanted  to 
go  over  to  Richmond  and  work  on 
shoes  and  harness.”  “Plenty  to  eat.” 
It  was  like  placing  a piece  of  fresh 
meat  before  a hungry  dog.  During 
the  entire  winter  less  than  a half  dozen 
men  deserted  their  country  and  ac- 
cepted the  rebel  offer. 

Each  morning  from  ten  to  fifty  men 
who  had  died  through  the  night,  were 
carried  out  and  buried  in  a field  to  the 
north  of  the  prison  pen.  You  would 
not  be  surprised  when  you  awoke  in 
the  morning  to  find  a dead  man  in 
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your  tent,  perhaps  the  one  next  to  you. 

The  punishment  of  prisoners  by  the 
Belle  Island  rebel  officials  would  put  to 
shame  the  prison  keepers  at  Siberia. 
One  morning  they  refused  to  allow  the 
dead  to  be  buried.  Twelve  of  our 
comrades  who  had  died  through  the 
night  were  carried  out  for  burial.  The 
rebel  sergeant  ordered  them  carried  to 
the  south  of  the  pen  and  placed  upon 
the  ground.  For  three  days  these 
bodies  lay,  without  covering,  in  full 
sight  of  the  prisoners.  Finally  we 
w^ere  permitted  to  go  out  and  bury 
them.  ' I was  one  to  perform  the  task. 

As  we  picked  them  up  and  laid  them 
on  blankets,  we  had  to  sh-ake  our 
hands  to  free  them  from  vermin. 
For  the  slightest  offense  the  pris- 
oners were  tortured  till  near  dead. 
This  rebel  Hyke  was  a fiend  incar- 
nate. He  had  built  a high  wooden 
saw-horse,  the  top  being  an  inch  sur- 
face. About  the  only  offense  was  the 
attempt  to  escape,  or  when  going  out 
after  rations  a prisoner  would  take 
along  a tincup  and  slyly  procure  some 
of  the  skimmings  from  the  bug  pea 
soup.  If  caught  at  it  you  were  sure  to 
ride  the  horse. 

They  were  placed  astride  the  horse, 
legs  drawn  out  as  tightly  as  two  men 
could  draw  them  and  tied  to  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground,  hands  tied  be- 
hind them  to  the  board  and  a stick  tied 
in  their  mouths.  In  this  position  they 
were  tied  for  hours.  Their  moans  and 
cries  to  be  released  would  have  melted 
the  heart  of  the  most  fiendish  Indian. 
They  often  begged  the  guards  to  shoot 


them.  The  guards  would  frequently 
hesitate  to  walk  their  beats,  past  them, 
being  an  unwilling  witness  to  such 
fiendish  treatment.  These  prisoners  at 
Belle  Island  were  under  the  eyes  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Gen.  Winder.  I 
saw  in  a telegraph  dispatch  a few 
weeks  ago,  that  ]Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis 
would  roast  Gen.  Miles  in  her  forth- 
coming book,  for  the  irregularity  of 
this  chief  rebel’s  toilet,  while  he  was  at 
Fortress  Monroe  prison. 

If  for  man’s  inhumanity  to  man, 
thfere  shall  be  “roasting”  in  the  other 
world,  the  immediate  friends  of  the  ex- 
Confederate  President  are  entitled  to 
all  the  enjoyment  they  may  derive 
from  the  vain  hope  that  he  is  not  already 
in  it. 

To  those  who  have  not  experienced 
it,  but  little  conception  can  be  formed 
as  to  the  suffering  endured  by  a long 
and  continuous  craving  for  something 
to  eat.  The  men  would  eat  any  food 
they  could  obtain  to  stop  the  gnawing 
appetite.  The  account  in  McElroy’s 
“ Andersonville,”  about  the  eating  of 
the  dog,  to  many,  no  doubt,  seems  in- 
credible. Had  it  only  been  “ a fat  bull 
pup,”  as  he  describes  it,  it  would  have 
been  a little  more  palatable.  I saw 
the  dog  killed  and  carved.  My  mouth 
watered  for  a piece  of  the  meat.  Some 
thirteen  prisoners  were  in  the  tent  near 
the  gate  where  the  dog  was  coaxed  in, 
killed  and  eaten  raw.  His  hide  was 
buried  in  the  ditch  near  their  tent.  It 
was  near  dark  when  the  rebel  Sergt, 
Hyke  entered  the  pen,  followed  by  the 
captain’s  bird  dog — a long-haired,  lean. 
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lank  yellow  animal.  It  was  growing- 
dusk,  and  Hyke  not  feeling  safe  in  the 
prison  at  that  hour,  hurried  out,  forget- 
ting the  dog.  In  the  morning  Hyke 
demanded  the  dog,  or  the  man  who 
had  killed  him.  The  rebels  could  not 
obtain  any  information  as  to  who  had 
killed  the  dog.  Finally  the  men  who 
had  killed  the  dog  voluntarily  gave 
themselves  up,  and  were  punished  by 
being  placed  upon  the  wooden  horse. 

Four  months  in  this  prison  had  now 
passed.  It  was  mid-winter,  cold  and 
stormy.  I had  divided  and  used  all 
my  money  in  extra  rations  in  the  first 
two  weeks.  Since  then  I had  lived 
upon  the  halt-pound  of  cornbread  and 
two  one-half  pints  of  pea  soup  a day. 
In  the  morning,  when  I crawled  out  of 
my  tent  and  attempted  to  walk,  I 
would  frequently  fall  to  the  ground.  I 
was  in  good  health,  but  my  legs  did 
not  have  the  strength  to  carry  my  body. 
The  angels  of  mercy  generally  hover 
over  the  needy,  oppressed  and  unfor- 
tunate. They  came  to  us  through  the 
Soldier’s  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  Wau- 
seon,  who  had  made  up  a small  box  of 
underclothing,  and  sent  it.  to  the  pris- 
oners from  Wauseon  through  Maj. 
Hayes  at  Libby  prison.  It  was  the 
only  parcel  sent  to  Union  prisoners 
that  ever  reached  its  destination. 

Maj.  Hayes  was  permitted,  under  a 
guard,  to  deliver  it  to  us.  Among  the 
articles  in  the  box  was  a flannel  shirt, 
with  the  name  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Springer 
attached,  and  my  name  only.  That 
shirt,  without  doubt,  saved  my  life.  It 
was  not  put  to  the  use  this  Christian 
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woman  designed.  I had  worn  my 
only  shirt  without  washing  over  four 
months.  It  was  ragged  and  torn.  I 
could  put  it  to  better  use.  Taking  the 
shirt  to  Bonny  Poier,  a shoemaker  now 
keeping  a little  shop  on  the  street  near 
Summit  below  Cherry,  I sold  it  to 
him  for  |io  in  Confederate  money. 
Bonny  was  making  money  by  running 
“ chuck-luck,”  a game  of  throwing 
dice.  I had  now  been  in  prison  long 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  “ fresh  fish  ” 
class,  and  as  a prisoner,  had  become  a 
veteran.  I had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
exchange  and  looked  our  fate  squarely 
in  the  face — it  was  a race  for  life. 

Taking  the  money  I hurried  to  my 
tent,  got  my  partner,  Alvery  Mallory, 
and  went  out  to  buy  a ration.  We 
looked  over  the  market  and  concluded 
a quarter  of  a Washington  pie  had 
the  most  substance  for  the  money. 
This  pie  was  purely  a Southern  inven- 
tion— a conglomeration  of  sweet  potato 
and  crackers.  It  was  the  worst  pie 
I ever  saw,  but  I liked  it.  The  price 
was  “ 10  cents  in  money  or  a dollar 
in  Confed  ” for  a quarter  of  a pie. 
Cutting  our  piece  of  pie  in  two,  we 
ate  it.  We  concluded  that  we  would 
go  in  the  trade,  and  endeavor  to  make 
an  extra  ration  off  the  well  fed  and 
new  prisoners  who  were  arriving  every 
day. 

It  was  agreed  between  Mallory  and 
myself  that  if  I could  buy  the  stuff  he 
would  peddle  it.  The  guards  had 
strict  orders  not  to  allow  a prisoner 
near  the  bank  or  talk  with  them,  and 
to  shoot  any  prisoner  who  violated 
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this  order.  The  guards  would  bring 
over  bread,  pies,  salt  and  sugar 
wrapped  up  in  their  blankets  and  at 
night  time  sell  to  the  prisoners. 

You  had  to  work  your  acquaintance 
with  a guard  before  he  would  talk 
with  you,  and  you  run  a risk  of  hav- 
ing  your  head  blown  off  in  approach- 
ing them.  That  afternoon  I took  a 
stroll  along  the  northern  end  of  the 
pen,  looking  the  guards  over  carefully. 
I finally  came  to  a gentlemanly-look- 
ing guard,  and  keeping  the  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  bank,  I walked  up  and 
down.  He  finally  designed  my  pur- 
pose and  spoke.  I asked  if  he  would 
have  anything  to  sell  that  night.  He 
said  he  had  two  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
price  was  $5  per  pound.  I agreed  to 
take  the  two  pounds  at  $9,  all  the 
money  I had.  At  twelve  at  night  he 
came  on  guard.  I was  waiting  for  his 
relief.  When  the  guard  had  been 
posted  I inquired  of  him  if  he  had  the 
sugar ; he  replied  that  he  had.  I 
crawled  up  the  bank  and  with  one 
hand  received  the  sugar,  with  the 
other  handed  him  the  money.  The 
next  morning  Mallory  bought  a tin 
plate  and  a tablespoon  and  taking  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  posted  himself  on 
Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue  and  was 
ready  for  business,  crying  out : “ Here’s 
your  nice  sugar,  10  cents  in  money  or 
a dollar  in  Confed.”  That  meant  per 


spoonful.  One  dollar  United  States 
currency  was  worth  $10  in  Confed- 
.erate  money.  The  banks  at  Rich- 
mond paid  $15  in  Confederate  for  $i 
United  States  currency.  The  Con- 
federate currency  was  not  looked  upon 
as  money,  hence  the  term  as  above. 
Mallory  had  sold  two  spoonfuls  of  the 
sugar  receiving  two  Confederate  dol- 
lars. Our  prospects  for  an  extra 
ration  looked  bright  from  the  sale  of 
the  sugar,  and  the  getting  of  our  money 
besides.  Suddenly  a raider  came 
along,  and  Mallory,  not  being  on  the 
look-out,  the  fellow  having  his  hat  in 
one  hand,  with  the  other,  in  an  in- 
stant, brushed  the  sugar  off  the  plate 
into  his  hat,  and  leaped  out  of  sight. 
We  were  now  I2.50  out  and  one-half 
of  the  sugar.  Coming  back  to  the 
tent  he  felt  discouraged.  We  took  the 
balance  of  the  sugar  and  both  went  on 
the  market.  A friend  showed  us  how 
to  handle  it.  By  stirring,  it  livened 
it  up  and  made  a larger  number  of 
spoonfuls  to  the  pound.  By  night  we 
had  sold  out  and  were  two  dollars  in 
“Confed”  ahead.  We  kept  up  our 
trade  occasionally,  which  kept  us 
from  starving  and  helping  some  of  our 
sick  tentmates. 

The  concluding  portions  of  my  story 
will  appear  at  a later  date. 

George  W.  Vrooman. 
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JOSEPH 

The  early  settlers  of  Chicago,  the 
founders  of  the  city  as  they  will  al- 
ways be  regarded,  were  largely  Ameri- 
cans, who  came  from  the  Eastern 
States,  but  along  with  these  came  a 
sprinkling  of  other  nationalities,  and 
the  most  prominent  representatives  of 
foreign  countries  were  Englishmen, 
Keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a 
country  which  has  just  begun  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  and  fitted  by 
nature  and  education  to  take  an  im- 
portant part  in  building  up  the  com- 
merce and  advancing  the  civilization 
of  new  communities,  Englishmen  have 
been  pioneers  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  United  States  they  have  been 
especially  conspicious  among  those 
who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  pros- 
perous commonwealths.  As  the  re- 
presentatives of  a great  commercial 
nation,  they  have  given  attention,  as  a 
rule,  to  matters  of  trade  and  commerce, 
rather  than  to  affairs  of  State  or  the 
shaping  of  political  institutions,  and 
hence  they  have  been  more  prominent 
in  the  business  than  in  the  political 
world.  Everywhere,  however,  they 
have  been  recognized  as  among  the 
most  valuable  citizens  of  the  Republic, 
and  those  who  were  among  the  first 


PEACOCK. 

settlers  of  Chicago  were  no  exception 
to  the  rule. 

Joseph  Peacock  was  one  of  the  men 
who  established  themselves  in  business 
in  Chicago,  while  it  was  still  a village, 
became  identified  with  one  of  its  lead- 
ing industries  in  later  years,  and  ended 
a busy  and  useful  life  in  a great  city 
which  had  grown  up  under  his  obser- 
vation. The  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  a well  known  English 
family.  His  grandfather,  Elijah  Pea- 
cock, at  one  time  a farmer  of  Bedford- 
shire, England,  was  noted  for  his  piety 
and  philanthropy.  His  father,  William 
Peacock,  was  educated  at  a boarding 
school  located  in  Huntingdonshire, 
near  Kimbolton  Castle,  and  after  he 
had  completed  his  education  learned 
the  jeweler’s  trade.  He  married  Su- 
sannah Caldecot,  sister  of  the  some- 
what noted  Dr.  Caldecot  who  accom- 
panied an  expedition  to  Africa  and 
died  there  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

William  Peacock  was  an  accom- 
plished watchmaker,  and  followed  that 
business  as  long  as  he  engaged  active- 
ly in  trade.  Joseph  Peacock,  his  son, 
was  one  of  a family  of  six  children, 
four  boys  and  two  girls,  all  of  whom 
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afterwards  resided  in  Chicago.  Of 
these,  Joseph  and  his  brother  Elijah 
and  their  sister  Susannah — who  be- 
came the  wife  of  David  Thatcher,  also 
a pioneer — came  to  Chicago  in  the  very 
early  years  of  its  history. 

Daniel,  another  brother — an  en- 
gineer by  profession — came  to  Chicago 
about  1847,  and  went  on  to  California 
in  1850,  and  from  there  went  to 
Australia. 

John,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  re- 
mained in  England  until  after  their 
father’s  death,  when  he  also  came  to 
Chicago  and  died  here. 

Caroline  (Peacock)  Poole,  the  other 
sister,  came  to  Chicago  after  the  death 
of  her  father  in  England,  and  still 
resides  here. 

Joseph  Peacock  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, August  21,  1813.  He  spent 
the  early  years  of  his  childhood  with 
his  parents  in  his  native  town,  and 
then  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather 
Caldecot,  in  the  little  city  of  Hunting- 
don, famous  the  world  over  as  the 
birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  At 
Huntingdon  he  grew  up  and  obtained 
an  ordinary  English  education.  Plis 
grandfather  was  a jeweler,  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  follow  the 
same  calling,  but  he  did  not  take  kindly 
to  this  trade.  Instead,  he  had  more  of 
a fancy  for  gunmaking  and  learned 
something  of  it  working  in  different 
places  in  England  before  coming  to  the 
United  States.  In  1834  he  determined 
to  come  to  America,  and  after  his  ar- 
rival in  this  country,  he  settled  first  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  There  he  became 


an  employe  of  a gunsmith,  and  per- 
fected his  knowledge  of  that  business 
to  a sufficient  extent  to  enable  him  to 
open  a small  shop  and  store,  and  be- 
gin trading  on  his  own  account.  At  the 
end  of  a year  he  went  to  Albion,  New 
York,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade 
one  winter,  after  which,  in  the  spring 
of  1836,  he  came  to  Chicago.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  he  established 
himself  in  business  at  the  corner  of 
Lake  and  LaSalle  streets,  his  gun  shop 
and  store  being  the  pioneer  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  city.  About  the 
only  capital  he  had  at  that  time  was 
his  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  which  he 
engaged,  along  with  industry,  thrift, 
and  a natural  capacity  for  making  the 
best  of  his  opportunities.  He  gave 
his  whole  attention  to  business,  and 
although  he  had  started  like  most  of 
his  contemporaries  of  that  period — in  a 
small  way,— it  was  not  long  before  he 
built  up  a flourishing  trade.  Within  a 
half  dozen  years  he  had  prospered  in  a 
financial  way,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
he  was  able  to  erect  a two-story  brick 
store  building  on  Lake  street,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  buildings  of  this 
character  put  up  on  that  street.  In 
this  building  he  continued  to  do  busi- 
ness in  company  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  David  C.  Thatcher,  until  1850, 
when  they  sold  out  the  gun  store  and 
Mr.  Peacock  retired  temporarily  from 
active  participation  in  trade. 

He  had  in  the  meantime  made  var- 
ious investments  which  had  proven  in 
the  main  fortunate,  and  had  accumu- 
lated sufficient  capital  to  enable  him 
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to  engage  in  more  extensive  enter- 
prises. 

In  1853  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
lumber  business,  purchasing  at  that 
time  a large  tract  of  pine  timber 
land  lying  north  of  the  mouth  of  Ford 
River  in  Delta  County,  Michigan.  The 
rapid  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
more  than  all,  the  wonderful  growth  of 
Chicago,  had  begun  to  create  a great 
demand  for  the  lumber  product,  and 
Mr.  Peacock  was  quick  to  see  that  vast 
fortunes  would  be  made  out  of  the 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  forests.  Be- 
fore he  purchased  the  Michigan  lands 
one  or  perhaps  more  saw  mills 
had  been  located  on  the  track,  and  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  had  com- 
menced. For  a time  he  sold  the  out- 
put of  his  mill  by  the  cargo,  but  soon 
discovered  that  larger  profits  were  to 
be  realized  by  disposing  of  his  lum- 
ber product  in  the  Chicago  market. 

He  accordingly  established  a lum- 
ber yard  in  this  city  , which  he  man- 
aged in  connection  with  his  manufac- 
turing operations  until  1864.  At  that 
time  he  sold  the  Michigan  lands  and 
abandoned  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
but  continued  in  the  lumber  trade  in 
Chicago  until  1886,  when  he  retired 
from  active  business.  At  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  he  had  been  forty-six 
years  a citizen  and  business  man  of 
Chicago,  and  had  amassed  a fortune 
as  the  result  of  his  labor. 

A man  of  pronounced  opinions  and 
positive  convictions,  Joseph  Peacock 
was  always  recognized  as  a most 
thoroughly  honest,  conscientious  and 


upright  man.  Always  conservative 
in  his  business  methods,  his  accumula- 
tions were  the  result  of  close  applica- 
tion to  the  pursuits  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, and  not  to  any  participa- 
tion in  speculative  enterprises.  For- 
tunate as  he  was  in  the  selection  of  a 
location  when  he  came  west,  he  had  to 
contend,  during  the  years  of  his 
pioneer  life  with  difficulties,  which  only 
men  of  courage  and  capacity  sur- 
mounted, and  his  success  was  by  no 
means  a matter  of  chance. 

Outside  the  business  world  he  was 
known  as  a man  of  retiring  disposition, 
who  took  only  so  much  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs  as  good  citizenship  de- 
manded, and  whose  chief  enjoyment 
was  in  home  and  the  domestic  circle. 
In  1842  he  married  Miss  Margaret  So- 
braro  who  was  born  at  Sault  St.  Marie, 
Michigan,  and  came  with  Capt.J.  B.  F. 
Russell’s  family  to  Chicago  in  1835  hy 
the  steamer  Niagara,  one  of  the  first  to 
make  this  port.  Their  children  all 
grew  up  in  Chicago,  and  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  now  living,  all  reside 
in  the  city.  The  sons  are  George  C. 
and  Russel  D.  Peacock,  both  of  whom 
are  Chicago  business  men,  and  the 
daughters  are  Mrs.  S.  Q.  Perry,  Mrs. 
Albert  P.  Green,  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Pea- 
cock. 

Mr.  Peacock  died  in  Chicago,  May 
13,  1885.  Mrs.  Peacock  survives  her 
husband,  and  still  watches  with  much 
interest  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  great  city  which  she  has  known 
♦almost  from  the  date  of  its  birth. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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WILLIAM  LOCK. 


Early  settlers  of  Chicago,  who  have 
good  memories  and  who  were  famil- 
iar with  those  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  city  a half  century 
since,  will  recall  the  fact,  that  about 
the  time  the  town  became  large 
enough  to  justify  the  establishment  of 
stores  which  confined  their  sales  to 
certain  lines  of  goods,  and  made  no 
effort  to  keep  under  one  roof  every- 
thing that  customers  might  call  for, 
an  enterprising  and  thrifty  young  man 
came  on  from  the  east  and  opened 
one  of  the  first  clothing  stores  in  the 
city.  The  man  who  thus  became  a 
pioneer  in  this  line  of  business  was 
William  Lock,  who  began  at  that  time 
a residence  in  the  city  which  lasted 
forty-five  years.  He  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  October  26th, 
1812,  the  year  memorable  in  history  as 
that  in  which  the  American  people 
began  their  second  struggle  with 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Lock  grew  up  in 
Philadelphia  and  received  a good  Eng- 
lish education,  which  fitted  him  for 
commercial  purs’uits,  in  which  he  also 
served  an  apprenticeship.  After  hav- 
ing been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
business  in  the  east,  he  determined  to 
come  to  Chicago,  of  which  he  had 
heard  many  glowing  accounts,  and 
which  he  was  now  convinced  would 
become  a city  of  consequence,  not- 
withstanding the  sudden  and  severe 


checking  of  its  growth  by  the  disas- 
trous financial  troubles  of  1837.  He 
accordingly  purchased  a stock  of  cloth- 
ing which  he  shipped  to  Chicago  by 
way  of  the  lakes  in  1838,  and  the  same 
year  he  began  business  in  the  city. 
He  engaged  in  trade  at  a time  when 
the  city  was  suffering  from  the  first 
serious  depression  it  had  ever  known, 
and  when  both  tact  and  enterprise 
were  essential  to  the  safe  conduct  of 
business.  In  those  days  money  was  a 
scarce  commodity,  and  such  money  as 
was  in  circulation  in  the  west  was  of 
uncertain  value.  The  then  existing 
conditions  of  trade  were  very  different 
from  those  with  which  he  had  been 
familiar  in  the  east,  but  like  most 
of  the  pioneers,  he  had  come  west 
prepared  to  struggle  with  adversity  if 
necessary,  and  determined  to  succeed 
in  any  event.  He  therefore  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded, and  despite  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  he  labored  he  soon 
began  to  make  headway  toward  the 
accumulation  of  a fortune.  Before 
locating  permanently  in  Chicago  he 
made  a prospecting  trip  through  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois,  going  down 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers  as 
far  as  St.  Louis,  and  visiting,  on  the 
return  trip.  Rock  Island,  Galena  and 
other  more  or  less  promising  towns  in 
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the  state.  He  however  returned  to 
Chicago  satisfied  that  the  outlook  was 
more  favorable  here  than  elsewhere, 
notwithstanding  the  prevailing  depres- 
sion. Having  completed  arrange- 
ments for  establishing  himself  in 
Chicago,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  purchased  a new  supply  of 
goods,  having  them  made  up  to  suit 
his  western  customers.  From  1839  to 
1841  he  divided  his  time  between 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  his  family 
remaining  at  their  old  home  in  the 
Quaker  City,  while  he  gave  attention 
to  his  business  affairs  in  the  west. 
In  1841,  he  removed  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  a wife  and  four  children,  to 
Chicago,  they  arriving  here  in  June  of 
that  year  by  the  steamer  “Illinois”  of 
which  Captain  Lucius  S.  Blake,  still 
living  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  was 
master. 

The  first  residence  of  the  family  in 
Chicago  was  at  the  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Dearborn  streets,  while  the 
store  in  which  Mr.  Lock  carried  on  his 
business  was  located  at  the  corner  of 
Lake  and  Clark  streets,  in  what  was 
then  one  of  the  most  pretentious 
blocks  in  the  city.  This  building  was 
known  as  the  “Saloon  Building,” but  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  term 
as  applied  in  this  instance  had  none 
of  its  modern  significance.  From  the 
time  he  located  in  Chicago  he  gave  his 
time  and  attention  strictly  to  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  engaged.  As  the 
town  built  up,  his  business  grew,  and 
the  judicious  investments  which  he 


made  from  time  to  time  in  real  estate 
gave  him  a considerable  fortune  in 
early  life,  and  enabled  him  to  retire 
with  a competency  before  he  began  to 
feel  seriously  the  weight  of  years. 
He  continued  in  trade  until  the  fire  of 
1871  destroyed  his  business,  and  re- 
sulted in  his  permanent  retirement. 

Naturally  of  ’a  quiet  and  retiring 
disposition,  Mr.  Lock  came  less  promi- 
nently before  the  public  than  many  of 
his  contemporaries  among  the  old  set- 
tlers, but  he  was  nevertheless  widely 
known  and  highly  esteemed  among 
those  with  whom  he  spent  nearly  all 
the  years  of  his  manhood.  While  he 
was  a thrifty  tradesman,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a conscientious,  high 
minded  and  honorable  merchant  of  the 
old  school,  whose  business  transac- 
tions were  always  governed  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  integrity.  A modest, 
unassuming,  kind  hearted  and  genial 
gentleman,  he  spent  the  later  years  of 
his  life  living  in  quiet  retirement  at  his 
home  in  Chicago,  surrounded  by 
friends  who  were  deeply  attached  to 
him.  His  death  occured  on  the  loth 
of  August,  1883.  His  wife,  who  was 
also  brought  up  in  Philadelphia,  and 
who  prior  to  her  marriage  in  1835, 
was  Miss  Hannah  Bushnell,  survives 
him  and  is  still  residing  in  Chicago. 
Of  their  six  children,  five  grew  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  One 
daughter  now  lives  in  New  York,  and 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  BUFFALO  : AN  INTERESTING  CHAPTER 

OF  EXPERIENCE. 


I RECOLLECT  having  seen  in  some 
periodical  or  newspaper,  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  “Howell”  entitled 
“Food  Supply:  loss  of  natural  pro- 
ducts,” in  which  occurred  the  follow- 
ing : “Where  is  the  noble  buffalo 

which  once  darkened  the  vast  feeding 
grounds  of  this  fertile  country.?”  It  was 
in  the  spring  of  1847,  a month  or  so  after 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  which  was 
fought  Feb.  22,  that  a company  was 
formed  here  (Chicago)  for  the  Mexican 
War.  Murray  F.  Tuley,  Richard  N. 
Hamilton,  J.  R.  Huguniu  and  others 
were  among  its  members,  including  the 
undersigned.  The  present  Judge  Tuley 
was  elected  the  first  lieutenant  of  our 
company.  We  were  ordered  to  report  at 
Alton  in  this  State,  where,  late  in  April 
we  were  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  There  we  went  into 
camp  and  bided  our  time  to  move  on. 
We  were  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to  our 
destination.  We  knew,  however,  that 
we  were  the  soldiers  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  while  the  officers  who  knew, 
kept  their  own  secrets,  we  kept  up  a 
great  thinking,  and  not  a soldier  of  the 
regiment  (the  5th  Illinois,)  knew  when 
we  were  ordered  to  break  camp  pre- 
paratory to  leaving  Alton  what  our  des- 


tination was.  It  had  been  rumored  that 
we  were  destined  for  Vera  Cruz  and 
Scott’s  line,  but  judge  of  our  surprise 
when  the  steamer  upon  which  we  had 
taken  passage  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  River  it  turned  into  that 
stream.  Then  it  was  known,  as  by  in- 
stinct, that  the  tramp  then  marked  out 
for  us  would  lead  us  into  Santa  Fe, 
The  transports  plodded  their  way  up 
the  river,  and  in  due  season  we  were 
landed  in  Fort  Leavenworth,  then  one 
of  the  forts  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Indian  territory.  Here  we  went 
into  camp,  preparatory  to  a long 
march  which  was  being  marked  out  for 
us.  July  24,  the  Commissary  and 
other  trains  being  in  readiness,  our 
command  set  out  for  the  plains.  We 
bore  southwesterly,  crossed  the  Quaw 
river  and  soon  after  struck  the  famous 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  over  which  the  cara- 
vans of  traders  had  traveled  for  the 
past  many  decades  with  their  supplies 
and  goods  from  St.  Louis,  starting  from 
the  fitting  out  point  at  Independence 
or  Westport  for  Santa  Fe  and  the  lower 
country,  and  even  Chihuahua  and  be- 
yond. This  trail  had  become  famous 
as  the  great  highway  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  St  Louis  from  that  east- 
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ern  outlet  to  New  Mexico  and  the  Rio 
Grande  country.  The  road  over  which 
we  had  come  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
was  a well-beaten  one  and  made  so 
by  the  soldiers  and  others  connected 
with  the  army.  We  passed  through 
the  country  of  the  civilized  Indians, 
reached  Council  Grove,  and  passing 
on  beyond  Peru,  soon  thereafter,  at 
Diamond  Springs  and  between  there 
and  Cottonwood  Creek,  met  large  bands 
of  Indians  returning  from  their  yearly 
hunting  excursions.  Their  ponies  were 
loaded  with  buffalo  meat  which  had 
been  dried  for  future  use.  These  In- 
dians belonged  to  tribes  who  were 
located  on  reservations,  and  which 
tribes  were  under  the  protection  of  our 
Government.  They  were  thoroughly 
armed,  not  only  for  hunting  purposes, 
but  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise 
with  the  tribes  of  the  plains  with  whom 
they  might  have  been  at  enmity. 

In  response  to  our  inquiries  how 
soon  would  we  be  in  the  buffalo  coun- 
try, they  said  that  we  were  then  in 
it,  and  before  many  suns  we  would 
see  plenty  ‘"buffalo,”  which  proved 
true.  We  had  barely  passed  Cotton- 
wood Creek  when  buffalos  were  first 
seen  away  in  the  southwest,  and  at 
Turkey  Creek  they  had  become  more 
plentiful,  as  groups  were  observed  in 
various  directions,  and  ere  we  reached 
the  Little  Arkansas  many  had  been 
killed.  At  this  point  great  herds  were 
to  be  seen,  and  the  country  southerly 
from  our  camp  (where  we  lay  over  the 
last  half  of  a Sunday)  appeared  to  be 
alive  with  them  ; especially  was  this 
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the  case  away  off  near  the  main  Arkan- 
sas or  near  the  hills  thereof,  as  they  ap- 
peared from  our  lookout  point.  We 
were  armed  with  the  United  States 
regulation  musket,  with  their  flint 
locks,  and  great  numbers  of  these  noble 
animals  were  shot  as  we  wmre  fairly 
entering  upon  their  grounds  and  while 
passing  along  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
As  we  marched  west  the  thicker  they 
grew.  At  Cow  Creek,  Walnut  Creek, 
Ash  Creek,  Ash  Hollow,  Pawnee  Rock 
and  Pawnee  Fork,  large  numbers  were 
constantly  in  view.  They  were  as  a 
general  thing  loitering  and  in  feeding 
grojps,  though  one  or  two  large  droves 
were  seen  near  the  “Stone  Corral” 
and  Cow  Creek  making  to  the  north 
towards  the  Smoky  Hill  Valley.  As  a 
general  thing,  however,  they  were 
feeders,  and  hugging  down  to  the  water 
courses  ; especially  was  this  the  case 
as  we  marched  around  the  great  bend 
in  the  Arkansas,  where  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  appeared  to 
be  simply  the  feeding  grounds  for  the 
large  numbers  constantly  in  view. 
The  great  plains  before  us,  and  north, 
east  and  south  of  us,  were  reminders 
of  closely  fed  pastures  almost  endless 
in  their  extent,  and  so  closely  were  the 
grounds  fed  that  they  resembled  the 
sheep  pastures  of  the  States  from 
whence  we  came.  If  anything,  they 
were  more  closely  fed  off ; the  whole 
country  seemed  to  be  alive  with  buf- 
falo, and  the  extent  of  the  country  as 
then  occupied  by  these  buffalo,  judging 
from  our  standpoint,  seemed  to  be  al- 
most limitless  in  area  and  extent.  As 
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we  continued  westerly  the  thicker  or 
more  plentiful,  if  possible,  they  be- 
came. Many  were  killed  both  by  the 
traders  and  the  soldiers,  the  choicest 
cuts,  including  the  tongues,  of  which 
were  brought  into  our  camps  for  food 
purposes,  and  it  was  a great  treat  to 
have  such  a plentiful  supply  of  the 
choicest  and  best  known  meat  or  game 
known  to  the  traveler.  Those  carrying 
the  musket  labelled  “U.  S.”  had  lived 
high  since  entering  their  (the  buffalo) 
country. 

Westward  our  division  wended  its 
way,  leaving  the  river  at  or  near 
Pawnee  Fork  to  strike  it  again  farther 
on.  To  save  in  distance  many  miles’ 
we  followed  the  well  beaten  trail, 
crossing  Coon  Creek — where  we 
camped  one  night — but  as  before  in 
the  midst  of  buffalo.  Our  detachment 
was  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Edward  W.  B.  Newby,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  his  greatest  delight  to  get  the  great- 
est number  of  miles  daily  out  of  his 
soldiers,  and  we  poor  soldiers  had  to 
abide  the  injustice  of  his  arbitrary 
orders.  Had  it  not  of  been  for  this  we 
might  have  done  as  those  did  who 
came  many  years  after  us,  killed  these 
noble  beasts  of  the  plains  for  the  mere 
sport  of  killing  them,  but  as  it  was  we 
were  tired  and  nearly  exhausted  from 
the  long  daily  marches  which  we  were 
forced  to  make,  and  we  did  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  after  having  been  in  the 
country  several  days,  feel  like  going 
ten  rods  out  of  our  way,  though  a 
beautiful  two  year  old  buffalo  cow 
could  have  been  the  result  thereof. 


It  was  far  different  with  the  traders 
whom  we  were  protecting  in  their 
trips,  for  they  had  their  saddle  horses, 
and  plenty  of  them,  and  at  almost 
any  time  while  on  the  tedious  march, 
they  could  be  seen  singling  out 
some  pet  buffalo,  the  fine  cuts  of 
which  would  be  divided  among  sol- 
diers and  traders  alike.  We  had  then 
been  in  the  buffalo  county  since  hav- 
ing passed  the  Cottonwood,  and  had 
travelled  more  than  150  miles  over 
and  across  their  feeding  grounds,  and 
the  farther  west  we  went  the  greater 
were  the  numbers  to  be  seen.  It  was 
about  two  days’  march  this  side  of 
where  we  crossed  the  Arkansas  River, 
and  a little  this  side  or  east  from  old 
Fort  Mann  and  west  from  Pawnee 
Rock,  probably  thirty  miles  (perhaps 
more).  We  camped  one  night  with 
groups  of  buffalos  surrounding  our 
camp  in  every  direction.  Many  were 
shot  almost  within  our  lines,  and  the 
choicest  pieces  from  the  selected  ani- 
mals were  brought  in  for  the  various 
messes.  The  next  morning  the 
reveille  called  us  early  on  account  of 
the  great  heat  at  mid-day,  and  judge 
of  our  sui prise,  on  answering  the 
bugle’s  call,  to  see  the  entire  country, 
especially  south  of  us,  filled  with 
buffalo.  We  had  an  early  break- 
fast, and  broke  camp  and  took  to  the 
trail  about  7 o’clock,  and  had  hardly 
got  fairly  under  way  when  the  im- 
mense army  of  buffalo  commenced 
moving  around.  They  were  in  every 
direction.  In  the  front,  in  the  rear, 
and  north  and  south  of  us.  It  was  a 
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sight  to  behold.  To  gaze  in  all  direc- 
tions on  the  vast  and  boundless  plains 
before  us  that  lovely  morning  and  see 
nothing  but  buffalo,  buffalo,  buffalo — 
I mean  outside  our  trains  and  its 
attaches.  They  were  frolicking  and 
playfully  cantering  around  with  seem- 
ingly no  especial  fixed  purpose  in  view. 
Old  bulls  were  locking  horns,  while 
calves  were  playing  around.  Others 
were  wallowing,  and  indeed  all  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a happy  and  good 
mood. 

This,  however,  was  of  but  short 
duration,  for  soon  an  uneasiness  ap- 
peared to  have  seized  them — or  por- 
tions of  the  great  army  of  them  then 
in  plain  view.  As  before  stated,  they 
were  in  all  directions,  but  the  great 
mass  of  them  were  south  of  us,  and 
south  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The 
uneasiness  took  hold  of  those  south  of 
the  river,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
could  be  seen  in  the  distance  coming 
down  into  the  stream,  to  cross  the 
same.  Their  leaders  came  up  out  of 
it  with  others  following,  and  after 
shaking  themselves  and  playing 
around  for  a while,  they  formed  in 
large  bunches,  and  it  was  noticed  that 
they  were  beginning  to  leave  the  river 
and  in  the  direction  of  our  train.  The 
traders,  who  were  watching  their  every 
movement,  volunteered  to  tell  Col. 
Newby  that  he  had  better  get  his 
command  in  shape  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  might  arise  through 
any  movements  of  the  buffalo,  who 
were  then  crossing  the  river  and  col- 
lecting on  its  northern  banks  prepara- 


tory to  some  move  unknown  to  them. 
Newby  at  once  took  in  the  situation  ; 
as  he  noticed  they  were  beginning  to 
leave  the  river  in  large  numbers, 
though  slowly,  he  ordered  a halt  and 
the  trains  to  be  corralled  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  train  was  more  than 
one  and  a half  miles  in  length  when 
in  single  line,  and  consisted  of  i6o 
wagons  drawn  by  six  yoke  of  oxen 
each.  The  traders  had  forty  wagons 
drawn  by  six  mules  each.  Then  there 
were  500  head  of  cattle  belonging  to 
the  Commissary  Department.  It  was 
no  small  job  to  form  the  corral  with 
stock  inside,  as  had  been  ordered.  As 
good  luck  would  have  it,  the  trains 
were  occupying  on  the  march  that  day 
two  trails  running  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  ten  to  fifteen  rods  apart, 
hence  the  train  occupying  the  right 
hand  trail  pulled  its  leaders  into  the 
left,  while  those  of  the  left  hand  trail 
turned  theirs  to  the  right,  and  upon 
coming  together  the  head  of  the  corral 
was  formed.  The  trains  were  hurried 
up  with  all  dispatch,  as  the  buffalo 
were  seen  moving  in  large  bodies,  and 
coming  in  direct  line  with  the  head  of 
the  command.  The  rush  to  get  all  the 
wagons  into  the  corral  was  great,  the 
traders  were  all  in  and  the  commis- 
sary cattle  were  also  up  and  inside 
when  it  was  found  the  buffalo  were 
nearing  us.  Most  of  the  wagons  had 
got  up  and  the  corral  formed  ready 
for  the  crushing  process,  provided  the 
buffalo  could  not  be  turned,  as  we  lay 
right  in  their  route  as  they  were  then 
approaching.  Large  bodies  could 
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plainly  be  seen  coming  down  into  the 
river,  while  others  were  coming  up 
out  of  it  when,  after  shaking  them- 
selves, they  would  join  the  great  body 
then  fairly  under  way  for  the  north. 
On,  on,  they  came.  Soldiers  had  been 
detailed  to  take  position  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  divide  or  turn  the  approach- 
ing herd  when  they  neared  us,  and 
nearing  us  rapidly  they  then  were.  It 
was  an  awful  and  withal  a grand 
sight ; the  bulls  leading  the  advance? 
their  heads  down,  and  the  nearer  they 
came  the  greater  was  their  speed. 
We  lay  exactly  in  their  line,  and  the 
final  result  no  one  could  foretell. 
When  the  head  of  their  column,  for 
such  it  was,  thundered  along  and 
came  within  good  shooting  distance, 
the  order  was  given  to  pick_out  the 
leaders  and  fire.  Then  it  was  that  the 
scene  which  followed  became  intense. 
They  divided,  one  portion  going  east 
and  the  other  west  of  our  camp  and 
the  corral,  and  thus  was  our  train  and 
stock  saved,  but  oh,  what  a tumult ! 
the  soldiers  and  traders,  as  well  as 
the  teamsters,  keeping  up  a continuous 
firing  into  the  great  moving  masses 
as  onward  they  rushed.  The  noises 
made  by  the  onrushing  buffalo  no 
pen  can  describe,  and  the  scene  was 
one  of  great  grandeur.  The  firing 
into  them,  and  the  killing  of  large 
numbers,  had  incensed  them  beyond 
measure.  They  came  in  solid  pha- 
lanx, in  a close  and  compact  body, 
])arting  as  they  neared  our  train,  and 
when  they  had  passed  it  they  again 
joined  or  came  together,  and  northerly 


they  went  at  the  very  top  of  their 
speed.  The  earth  trembled  as  they 
swept  past  us.  Their  course  was 
towards  the  Smoky  Hill  Valley.  And 
all  the  time  the  numbers  on  the  grand 
race  were  increasing.  They  could  be 
seen  plainly,  madly  plunging  down 
into  the  river,  coming  out  of  it,  and 
starting  off  for  the  north  in  the  grand 
chase.  The  clinking  of  horns  in  their 
mad  rush  as  they  came  together,  and 
their  bellowings,  were  simply  beyond 
description.  The  great  numbers  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  did  not  take 
any  part  in  that  grand  race,  and 
seemed  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
thereby.  It  was  confined  wholly  to 
those  which  were  south  of  the  river 
when  we  broke  camp  early  that  morn- 
ing. 

For  more  than  two  hours  this  con- 
tinuous rush  of  the  buffalo,  and  in- 
creasing in  numbers  most  of  the  time, 
was  kept  up.  The  earth  fairly  trem- 
bled as  their  maddened  legions  were 
rushing  on  in  the  grand  race  for  the 
north.  At  about  noon,  or  soon  there- 
after, as  the  numbers  in  the  great 
chase  did  not  lessen,  orders  were  given 
for  coffee  and  the  noon-day  meal,  and 
some  of  the  messes  interlarded  theirs 
with  choice  bits  of  buffalo  cut  from  the 
one  that  fell  by  the  wayside  while 
passing  our  camp  in  that  famous  buffa- 
lo stampede.  We  were  compelled  to 
lay  in  camp  (for  such  it  was)  and  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  the  trains  for  more 
than  four  hours  before  we  could  get 
the  right  to  the  road  and  pass  on, 
and  \vhen  we  did  get  the  road  we 
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were  right  in  the  midst  of  them  as 
they  were  in  all  directions.  There 
had  been  no  thinning  out  in  their  num- 
bers on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  If 
anything  they  appeared  in  larger  num- 
bers. They  were  feeders,  and  great 
numbers  of  cows  and  calves  were 
among  them.  They  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  all-exciting  race  of  their  kind 
during  that  day,  but  had  amused 
themselves  by  feeding  and  wallowing 
as  was  their  wont. 

But  the  greatest  mystery  of  all  was 
where  did  the  moving  millions  which 
had  crossed  the  river  and  '‘The  Trail  ” 
that  day  come  from  } There  was  no 
vacant  ground  where  they  started  from 
in  the  morning,  for  south  of  the  Arkan- 
sas as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  and  in 
every  direction  across  that  stream  the 
country  was  fairly  black  with  the 
Bison  of  the  Plains.  In  places  I be- 
lieve it  safe  to  say,  we  could  see  from 
five  to  eight  miles  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  but  could  see  nothing  but 
buffalos,  buffalos,  buffalos.  We 
marched  rather  late  that  .day  on  ac- 
count of  the  forced  corralling  brought 
on  by  the  moving  buffalo  herd,  and 
camped  near  the  river.  We  must  have 
marched  that  afternoon  some  twelve 
miles,  and  during  the  entire  time  the 
scene  across  the  river  was  the  same  as 
in  the  morning.  At  places,  however, 
we  could  not  see  back  from  the  stream 
on  account  of  the  sand  hills  which 
hugged  down  near  to  the  same,  but 
whenever  an  opening  presented  itself 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  it  was 
one  dense  mass  of  buffalos,  and  when 


we  went  into  camp,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen  up  the  river  on  the  opposite  shore, 
the  same  scene  presented  itself.  It 
was  a most  wonderful  spectacle,  and 
the  writer  though  tired  from  the  hard 
day’s  march  and  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  grandest  sight  it  was  possible 
to  behold,  nevertheless  felt  the  deep- 
est interest  in  viewing  the  evening 
scene  as  then  observable.  Night  was 
approaching  and  the  sky  was  clear. 
The  soldiers  and  teamsters  were  on  the 
outlook,  and  here,  there  and  every- 
where surrounding  our  camp,  and  out- 
side the  lines  thereof,  were  to  be  seen 
groups  of  buffalo  feeding,  loitering  and 
capering  about.  The  scene  was  one  nev- 
er to  be  forgotten.  There  on  the  naked 
plains  before  us  on  every  side  were 
visible  the  positive  proof  of  the  causes 
that  had  made  the  country  through 
which  we  had  been  passing  most  of 
the  time  since  leaving  Turkey  Creek, 
in  appearance  like  the  veritable  sheep 
pastures  which  we  had  left  behind  us 
in  the  States. 

This  was  the  outlook  late  that  even- 
ing. The  next  morning  we  were  out 
early  to  be  ready  for  the  march,  and 
judge  of  our  surprise,  the  multitude  of 
buffalo  as  observed  late  the  evening 
before  were  gone,  none  were  to  be 
seen  south  of  the  river  and  but  few 
scattering  groups  on  the  north  side  of 
the  stream.  Where  had  they  gone,  was 
the  all  absorbing  question.  The  senti- 
nels on  guard  and  the  watchmen  of 
the  traders  solved  the  mystery.  They 
reported  that  they  had  gone  north  dur- 
ing the  night.  They  had  crossed  the 
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river  at  various  points,  above  and  be- 
low us.  They  said  also  that  the  terrible 
noises  made  by  them  with  the  tumb- 
ling sound  of  the  thousands  of  hoofs 
tramping  by  and  clanking  of  horns 
and  bellowing  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  left  an  impression  of  awful 
grandeur  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
little  army,  however,  lay  in  their  camp 
unaware  of  the  midnight  scene  that 
was  transpiring  without.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  reported  having  heard  the 
doleful  rumbling  sound  of  the  march- 
ing millions  of  buffalos  as  they  crossed 
our  trail  both  in  front  and  rear,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  Smoky  Hill 
Country.  Extra  provision  had  been 
taken  by  Col.  Newby,  in  having  a 
very  strong  guard  around  our  camp 
and  corrals  that  night,  for  fear  of  a 
stampede  among  those  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  a break  for  the 
north  as  had  been  witnessed  during  the 
day  by  those  of  our  battalion. 

This  question  has  often  been 
asked : How  many  buffalos  were 

seen  by  those  of  the  Fifth  Illinois  bat- 
talion on  that  day  .?  It  is  a hard  and 
difficult  question  to  answer.  I will, 
however,  give  the  only  intelligible 
answer  within  the  scope  of  my  recol- 
lections, as  the  number  seen  by  us 
on  that  ever  to  be  remembered  day. 
My  answer  shall  be  based  upon  the 
acreage  of  ground  covered  by  those 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  as  a mere 
approximation  of  the  whole  number 
seen.  Allowing  our  march  to  have 
been  five  miles  before  the  halt  was 
ordered  and  twelve  miles  subsequently 


— seventeen  in  all,  (it  was  more  in- 
stead of  less),  and  allowing  that  we 
could  see  two  miles  below  us  before 
starting  in  the  morning,  and  for  two 
miles  above  us  when  we  went  into 
camp  at  night ; this  being  a total  of 
twenty-one  miles,  call  the  average  dis- 
tance back  from  the  river  three  miles, 
(it  was  much  more  in  many  places 
and  less  in  some)  and  we  have  sixty- 
three  square  miles  or  40,320  acres. 

Allow  one  buffalo  to  the  square  rod 
over  the  above  surface  and  the  result 
is  6,451,200  as  the  number  occuping 
the  country,  as  seen  by  us  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  during  that 
memorable  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
millions  that  crossed  the  river  and  our 
trail  going  north,  and  the  vast  numbers 
scattered  all  over  the  plain  north  of  the 
river  during  that  day.  It  is  therefore 
safe  to  compute  the  number  of  buffa- 
los within  the  reach  of  the  eye  of  that 
day’s  march  at  6, 500,000.  There  were 
more  instead  of  less. 

Those  that  crossed  our  trail  in  the 
morning  were  in  a compact  body  or 
mass.  It  was  a stampede  with  them 
most  frightful  to  behold,  that  is,  when 
they  were  coming  down  before  us. 
They  were  in  solid  phalanx,  and  when 
the  soldiers  caused  them  to  divide,  go- 
ing east  and  west  of  us,  and  as  they 
passed  on  the  scene  was  one  of  in- 
discribable  grandeur.  They  must  in 
that  grand  race  have  averaged  ten  to 
the  square  rod,  and  they  covered  an 
immense  area  of  ground,  all  of  which 
are  in  the  general  make  up  of  numbers 
thrown  in. 
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In  a couple  of  days  we  reached  the 
crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  where  we 
laid  over  one  day  before  entering  the 
desert,  which  it  was  reported  was 
fifty  miles  wide,  without  water.  We 
made  good  preparations  for  cross- 
ing it,  and  entered  upon  our  march  at 
dusk  of  day.  It  was  not  as  had  been 
reported,  as  it  rained,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  water  and  many  buffalos 
were  seen  during  our  tramp  across  that 
lonely  spot.  We  crossed  the  Sandy 
and  came  to  the  Cimaron,  up  which 
we  sped  our  way,  on  and  on  we  went, 
passing  the  Raton  Mountains  and  the 
Mora  Creek,  reaching  Las  Vegas, 
where  we  camped  one  night,  then 
making  rapid  and  long  marches,  reach- 
ing Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  very  day  that  General  Win- 
field Scott  entered  the  city  of  Mexico, 
September  14,  1847.  We  had  been 

fifty-three  days  on  our  tiresome  march 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Santa  Fe,  a 
distance  of  869  miles. 

In  crossing  the  plains  we  had  not 
encountered  any  of  the  Indians  which 
it  was  said  were  so  troublesome.  In- 
deed, I do  not  recollect  having  seen 
an  Indian  except  those  friendly  to  the 
Americans.  The  country  through 
which  we  had  passed  was  considered 
the  very  worst  for  Indian  raids  in 
North  America.  However,  they  left 
us  alone,  probably  knowing  that  we 
were  soldiers,  and  then,  too,  armed 
with  the  old  flint  locks. 

In  November,  we  were  ordered  to 
Chihuahua.  We  went  a little  below 
Socorro,  when  we  were  ordered  back  to 


Santa  Fe,  where  we  remained  until 
August,  1848,  with  the  exception  of  a 
march  into  the  Navijo  country,  some 
300  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe.  The  news 
of  peace  reached  us  in  August,  when 
we  were  at  once  ordered  to  report  at 
Alton,  Illinois,  to  be  mustered  out  of 
the  United  States  service. 

Late  in  August  we  left  Santa  Fe  and 
recrossed  the  plains.  In  this  home- 
ward trip  we  saw  but  few  buffalos.  It 
was  said  they  were  further  north.  We 
reached  Alton,  Illinois,  October  15, 
and  were  mustered  out  of  the  service 
October  16,  1848. 

In  1880  and  1883,  business  called  me 
to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  while  in 
Kansas  passed  through  several  coun- 
ties, over  the  soil  of  which  the  old 
Santa  Fe  trail  wended  its  way  in  years 
long  gone  by.  I refer  to  Lyon,  Morris, 
Marion,  Me  Pherson,  Rice,  Barton, 
Pawnee  and  Ford  counties,  and  the 
country  which  resembled  a closely  fed 
sheep  pasture  in  1847,  and  made  so  by 
the  vast  herds  of  buffalos  which  were 
then  almost  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-five 
years,  teeming  with  fields  of  grain,  and 
the  counties  named  were  dotted  over 
with  cities,villages  and  the  farm  houses 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  with  railroads 
meandering  them  in  many  directions. 
I was  at  Council  Grove  at  the  same  old 
ford  where  we  crossed  the  Neosha  river, 
and  but  a few  rods  from  its  west  bank 
stopped  to  take  our  noon-day  meal 
thirty-six  years  before,  and  when  there 
in  July,  1847,  a solitary  trader  was  the 
only  white  inhabitant.  His  log  cabin 
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was  well  filled  with  goods  which  he 
furnished  the  Indians  then  living  up 
and  down  the  Neosha,  and  roving 
bands  from  the  plains.  Now  all  was 
changed.  Instead  of  a single  Indian 
trader,  there  is  at  that  point  a city  of 
some  2,500  souls  in  the  centre  of  a 
lovely  farming  country  with  one  com- 
pleted railroad  and  two  more  under 
way.  I was  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Little  Arkansas,  at  the  same  ford  where 
we  lay  in  camp  on  its  western  bank 
over  Sunday  when  here  before.  But 
oh,  how  changed.  Then  we  were  in 
the  territory  of  the  savages  of  the 
plains,  but  now  inside  the  boundaries 
of  one  of  the  foremost  States  in  the 
Union,  and  in  fact  made  so  by  the 
Mexican  war  in  which  we  were  hum- 
ble participants.  I was  at  the  stone 
corral,  a part  of  which  was  still  there, 
and  under  the  cover  of  which  the 
traders  used  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  raids  of  the  Indians  of  that  region. 
I was  at  the  old  ford  of  Walnut  Creek, 
where  in  1847,  a short  time  before  our 
command  arrived,  a party  of  traders 
were  waylaid  and  slain  by  a band  of 
Pawnees.  But  now  it  is  almost  in 'the 
lap  of  one  of  the  liveliest  cities  in  Kan- 
sas, Great  Bend.  I was  at  Cow  Creek, 
when  in  1847  a trader’s  life  would  not 
have  been  worth  a farthing  one  quar- 
ter of  a mile  away  from  his  support- 
ers. Now  the  beautiful  city  of  Hutch- 
inson with  its  thrift  and  many  people, 
stands  near  where  the  same  enters  the 
Arkansas  River.  I was  at  Ash  Creek, 
Pawnee  Rock  and  Pawnee  Fork,  all  of 
which  were  the  dreaded  spots  for  the 


traders  when  we  were  there  before. 
At  Pawnee  Fork,  where  we  camped  in 
1847,  but  a couple  of  weeks  before 
vve  reached  there,  the  famous  scout 
Kit  Carson  with  his  escort,  saved  the 
lives  of  quite  a party  of  travelers,  who 
while  securely  in  camp  as  they 
thought,  were  surrounded  by  a band  of 
Pawnees,  and  could  have  held  out 
but  for  a short  time,  when  this  moun- 
taineer with  his  small  escort,  appeared 
like  a ray  of  light  in  the  horizon.  He 
came  in  view  on  the  jump,  and  on 
and  up  the  trail  he  came  until  the  be- 
seiged  party  was  reached,  and  while 
they  were  preparing  some  coffee  for 
himself  and  party,  he  scoured  the  sur- 
rounding hills  for  the  scalpers,  came 
back,  took  his  coffee  and  refreshed  ani- 
mals, and  was  quick  in  the  saddle  for 
the  trail.  The  travelling  party  was 
saved,  and  to  the  famous  scout  they 
owed  their  lives. 

Carson  had  formed  his  escort  and 
had  provided  himself  with  the  hardiest 
and  fleetest  ponies  and  mules  for  this 
trip  at  Fort  Leavenworth  while  we 
were  in  camp  there,  and  with  his  party 
left  the  fort  a couple  of  days  before 
we  started  for  the  plains.  But  oh  ! 
how  changed  is  that  dangerous  spot 
of  all  others  on  the  Sante  Fe  Trail 
from  what  they  were  away  back  in 
the  frontier.  It  is  now  grouped  with 
settlers  ; especially  along  the  creeks 
and  skirts  of  timber,  with  the  City  of 
Lamed  with  its  2,500  souls  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Pawnee  Fork.  I was 
at  Dodge,  City  which  is  near  the  iden- 
tical spot  where  Fort  Mann  stood  in 
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1847.  The  old  Fort  stood  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  greatest  buffalo  range 
known  to  man,  and  Dodge  City  was  at 
the  time  I was  there  the  largest  ship- 
ping station  for  stock  direct  from  the 
feeding  grounds  in  this  country  and 
probably  in  the  world.  The  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  from  the  Pan  Handle 
of  Texas,  with  an  immense  scope  of 
country  tributary  to  Dodge  City,  were 
shipped  at  this  famous  stock  station. 
This  was  the  most  westerly  point  vis- 
ited by  me  in  the  above  years  on  this 
once  famous  trail.  For  more  than  200 
miles  I had  intersected  and  traveled 
over  its  once  well  beaten  track,  but 
now  as  a general  thing  only  a 
trail  of  the  past.  As  I stood  in  won- 
derment outside  Dodge  City  reflecting 
on  the  scenes  witnessed  there  and 
thereabout  36  years  before,  wlien  a 
soldier  passing  through  that  country, 
and  then  taking  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, I was  lost  in  amazement ; I was 
lost  at  what  I then  foresaw,  for  well 
did  I recollect  the  morning  we  broke 
camp  when  here  before  and  the  ever- 
to-be-remembered  scenes  of  that  day, 
and  well  did  I recollect  the  country  as 
it  appeared  at  that  time — in  appear- 
ance a closely  fed  pasture  with  the 
bones  of  the  buffalo  strewed  seem- 
ingly everywhere.  Then  it  was  the 
center  of  a most  gigantic  wilderness, 
with  not  a civilized  habitation  within 
a surrounding  scope  of  more  than  250 
miles  in  extent  of  save  here  and  there  an 
Indian  trader  selling  his  wares  to  the 
tribes  of  the  plains.  Now  what  do 
we  behold  on  this  identical  spot.? 


First,  no  signs  of  the  Red  Man.  Sec- 
ond, no  signs  of  buffalo  nor  their  closely 
fed  grounds,  and  third,  no  signs  of  a wil- 
derness, but  instead  thereof  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth,  not  otherwise  im- 
proved, laden  with  a verdure  of  green 
growing  grapes,  seemingly  limitless  in 
extent  and  rank  in  size,  and  nothing  of 
the  sheep  pasture  appearance  of  1847. 
Then,  too,  this  wilderness  of  the 
former  day  transferred  in  its  every  ap- 
pearance with  cities,  villages  and 
hamlets  on  every  hand,  and  with  rail- 
roads running  here,  there  and  every- 
where, with  the  world- wide  Santa  Fe 
system  passing  over  this  very  ground 
and  extending  its  western  lines  into 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  even  away 
off  California  and  Old  Mexico.  With 
these  facts  before  me,  was  it  any  won- 
der that  when  reviewing  the  scenes  of 
former  days  I stood  outside  Dodge 
City  in  bewildered  amazement.? 

The  buffalo  of  1847,  and  where  are 
they  now  .?  In  my  trip  across  the  coun- 
try from  Fremont  by  the  way  of  Lin- 
coln, Beatrice  and  Fairburg  in  Nebraska 
and  Washington,  Belleville,  Concordia, 
Minneapolis,  Lincoln,  Ellsworth,  Sa- 
lina,  Hutchinson,  Great  Bend  and 
Stafford,  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
Clark  County,  in  Kansas,  I learned 
from  the  oldest  settlers  of  these  com- 
munities that  the  buffalo  of  former 
days  had  become  extinct.  Their  wal- 
lows I noticed  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  Saline  Valley,  and  in  the 
Smoky  Hill  county  they  were  fre- 
quently to  be  seen,  and  south  of  the 
Arkansas,  as  also  back  of  Dodge  City 
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the  tracks  of  these  animals,  which 
once  roamed  over  these  plains  by  the 
million,  were  still  plentiful,  though  the 
makers  of  those  wallows  had  long 
since  passed  away. 

In  conversation  with  General  George 
A.  Forsyth,  of  the  army,  who  has  had 
much  experience  on.  the  plains  in 
fighting  Indians  and  looking  after  mat- 
ters generally  pertaining  to  the  army, 
he  said,  that  in  1867,  twenty  years 
after  our  time,  while  riding  over  the 
Smoky  Hill,  Cow  Creek  and  Walnut 
Creek  Country,  within  a radius  of  a 
three  days’  ride  he  saw  3,000,000 
buffalos,  and  more  instead  of  less. 
These  figures  were  from  actual  calcu- 
lation made  at  the  time.  This  was  be- 
fore the  railroads  had  penetrated  that 
country,  though  they  were  heading 
that  way.  The  country,  he  said,  in 
that  vicinity  was  an  entire  wilderness 
occupied  only  by  the  Indians  and 
buffalo.  The  General  also  informed 
me  that  the  building  to  completion  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  through  to 
Denver  in  1870  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  onslaught  on  the  buffalo,  and 
that  in  the  year  1871  one  station  on 
that  road  had  shipped  248,000  buffalo 
hides,  and  that  there  were  shipped 
from  that  territory  over  the  Kansas 
Pacific  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  railroads,  during  that  year, 
600,000  hides  of  the  buffalo.  Hunters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  even 
far-off  Europe,  rushed  to  these  world 
famous  hunting  grounds  for  the  big- 
gest game  that  ever  trod  our  soil. 
The  railroads  that  had  been  constructed 


into  the  buffalo  country  furnished  the 
transportation  to  the  very  lap  of  these 
grounds,  and  not  only  did  the  sports- 
man come  for  the  sport  there  was  in 
killing  these  noblest  of  all  beasts  that 
ever  furnished  sport  for  the  huntsman, 
but  the  traffic  huntsman  came  also  for 
the  money  there  was  to  be  made  out 
of  it.  The  General  added,  these  par- 
ties that  came  to  make  money  out  of 
the  business  there  was  in  killing  the 
buffalo,  and  taking  their  hides,  were 
generally  in  parties  of  three.  They 
would  kil]  and  skin  twenty  per  day. 
These  hides  they  would  take  to  the 
nearest  station  and  sell  for  $2.00  each, 
thus  the  three  would  realize  $40.00  for 
each  day’s  work.  These  parties  sprang 
into  existence  like  magic,  and  scoured 
the  plains  in  close  proximity  to  the 
railroads,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  num- 
ber of  hides  shipped  in  one  season  be- 
ing 600,000.  These  parties  for  traffic 
left  the  carcasses  where  the  animal 
was  shot,  after  despoiling  it  of  its  hide, 
while  the  huntsman  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing  left  everything  for  the  wolves 
and  carrion  generally.  If  need  be 
they  would  take  such  rare  cuts  out  of 
the  animal  as  they  wanted  and  leave 
the  balance.  A couple  of  years  after 
the  killing  the  bone  hunters  came  and 
gathered  up  the  bones,  and  carried 
them  to  the  nearest  station  and  sold 
them  to  eastern  purchasers  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes,  knife  handles,  combs, 
etc.  Those  who  killed  the  buffalo  for 
the  money  they  made,  made  big  pay, 
while  those  who  gathered  bones  made 
fair  pay.  This  business  was  exten- 
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sively  carried  on  for  many  years,  and 
indeed  until  the  buffalo  were,  as  a gen- 
eral thing,  eittirely  wiped  out  or  killed 
off.  In  my  trip  down  through  the 
country,  and  along  the  old  Santa  Fe 
trail,  I noticed  the  entire  absence  of 
the  vast  nuqjiber  of  bones  that  we  saw 
when  through  there  in  1487,  and  in 
response  to  my  inquiries  as  to  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  absence  of  the 
bones,  the  reply  of  all  from  whom  I 
sought  the  information  was  the  same 
as  that  given  by  General  Forsyth. 
The  universal  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  I conversed  was  that  the  bone 
hunters  came  with  the  introduction  of 
the  railroads,  that  they  scoured  the 
whole  buffalo  country  for  this  com- 
modity. That  the  hunters  came  first. 
That  those  for  sport  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  were  hunts- 
men on  a grand  scale,  with  all  the 
parapharnelia  for  camping  out  and 
living.  That  these  parties  were  to  be 
found  from  the  British  possessions  to 
Texas  ; indeed  they  covered  the  whole 
buffalo  range.  When  the  various  rail- 
roads penetrated  the  buffalo  country, 
the  hunters  for  the  buffalo  hides  came 
with  them.  Then,  too,  there  were  the 


Indians  distributed  over  a large  por- 
tion of  this  range  or  tributary  thereto, 
who  killed  enormous  numbers,  but 
never  for  sport ; they  killed  them  for 
their  flesh ; indeed  they  husbanded 
the  buffalo.  This  much  we  gained 
from  their  own  lips  as  we  met  them 
on  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  as  the  tribes 
informed  me  on  the  Platte  River  in 
1850. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  600,000  buffa- 
lo hides  were  shipped  from  a few  sta- 
tions on  the  Kansas,  Pacific  and  Santa 
Fe  roads  in  one  season.  These  600,000 
came  from  a limited  strip  of  buffalo 
territory.  They  were  not  a tithe  in 
number  to  all  those  killed  during  that 
same  period  of  time  in  the  entire 
buffalo  range.  After  the  completion 
of  the  railroads,  the  killing  went  on 
and  on  until  the  last  herd  come-at-able 
were  slain,  and,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  were  the  world's  huntsmen  con- 
tent, for  they  had  killed  the  last 
buffalo  ; and  “Howell"  has  my  ver- 
sion of  what  became  of  the  buffalo 
which  once  darkened  the  vast  feeding 
grounds  of  this  fertile  country. 

Charles  C.  P.  Holden. 

Chicago,  111. 
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GENERAL  THOMAS  H.  HUBBARD. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  a promi- 
nent lawyer  of  New  York  City,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Hallowell,  Maine, 
on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1838. 
His  grandfather  John  Hubbard  was  a 
physician,  a native  of  New  Hampshire 
and  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Readfield,  Maine.  His  father, 
also  a physician  of  distinction,  and 
a skillful  surgeon,  was  Dr.  John 
Hubbard,  who  was  born  in  Readfield, 
Maine,  March  22,  1794.  His  death 

took  place  at  his  home  in  Hallowell, 
February  6,  1869.  His  practice  was 
a large  one  and  extended  over  a wide 
territory,  and  not  only  as  a phy- 
sician, but  in  public  affairs  generally 
he  took  an  active  part.  In  1843, 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  in  1849  was  chosen  governor 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  holding  the  office 
until  1853.  March  1859 he  received 
the  appointment  as  commissioner  for 
the  United  States  under  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  June  5, 
1854.  This  position  he  held  for  two 
years.  He  was  a graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  was  a man  of  cul- 
ture and  fine  education.  Gen.  Thos. 
H.  Hubbard’s  mother  was  Sarah  Hodge 
Barrett  who  was  born  at  Alma,  Maine, 
March  4,  1796.  She  was  married  to 


Dr.  John  Hubbard  in  July,  1825.  Her 
father,  Oliver  Barrett,  was  born  at 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  1764.  The 
family  became  quite  distinguished  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
the  Colonial  Army.  Young  Hubbard 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Hallowell 
Academy,  and  entered  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, at  Brunswick,  Maine,  in  1853. 
He  was  graduated  therefrom  with 
honors  in  1857,  and  choosing  the  law 
as  his  profession  he  began  his  studies 
at  Hallowell,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  various  courts  of  the 
State  in  i860.  In  the  early  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  came  to  New  York 
City  with  the  intention  of  continuing 
his  studies  and  establishing  a practice 
here.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1860-61  he  studied  law  in  the  Albany 
Law  School,  and  the  4th  of  May,  1861, 
having  returned  to  New  York  City  was 
there  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts 
of  this  state. 

The  needs  of  his  country  in  the  army 
withdrew  him  from  his  profession  in 
1862,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  state  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  Union  forces.  He  was 
mustered  into  service  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant and  adjutant  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Maine  Volunteers,  September  29, 
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1862.  He  served  with  his  regiment 
from  this  time  until  it  was  mustered 
out,  July  II,  1863.  He  was  acting 
assistant  adjutant  general  of  the  Bri- 
gade during  a part  of  this  time.-  Sub- 
sequent to  this  he  took  an  active  part 
in. raising  the  30th  Regiment  of  Vol- 
unteers and  received  the  commission 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  November  10, 

1863,  and  was  mustered  in  with  that 
rank  on  the  19th  of  December,  1863. 
With  the  regiment  he  went  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  served  through 
the  campaign  of  the  Red  River  and 
after  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  as- 
sumed command  of  the  regiment, 
in  which  he  led  the  assault  of  Mon- 
ett’s  Bluff,  La.,  at  what  is  known  as 
Cane  River  Crossing.  Colonel  Francis 
Fessenden,  afterwards  general,  led  the 
brigade  in  the  same  assault.  Colonel 
Hubbard  was  one  of  those  who  con- 
structed the  dam  of  the  Red  River  at 
Alexandria,  La.,  through  the  means  of 
which  the  depth  of  water  was  increased 
until  the  stranded  gun-boats  were 
floated.  The  engineering  of  this  was 
done  by  Col.  Bailey  of  Wisconsin. 
Gen.  Hubbard  also  assisted  in  bridg- 
ing the  Atchafalaya  river  with  a 
bridge  of  steamers  to  enable  the  army 
to  cross.  He  was  commissioned  Col- 
onel of  the  30th  Maine  Volunteers 
May  13,  1864,  and  was  mustered  into 
service  with  that  rank  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1864  ; was  transferred  with 


his  command  from  Louisiana  in  the 
fall  of  1864  and  served  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  during  1864-65,  occa- 
sionally in  command  of  the  brigade 
but  usually  of  his  own  regiment.  In 
1864,  during  the  winter,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  a court-martial,  and  was  or- 
dered to  Washington  with  his  com- 
mand in  April,  1865.  After  the  great 
review  of  May  23rd,  of  the  same  year, 
he  went  with  his  command  to  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  where,  among  other  duties, 
he  conducted  a Board  for  the  exami- 
nation of  officers.  He  was  commis- 
sioned Brevet-Brigadier  General  with 
rank  from  July  13,  1865,  and  soon 
thereafter  was  mustered  out  of  service. 

He  then  returned  to  New  York  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  from  the  fall  of  1865  to  the  end  of 
1866,  was  associated  with  the  late 
Judge  Chas.  A.  Rapallo  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  January,  1867,  he  became 
a partner  of  the  law  firm  of  Barney, 
Butler  & Parsons.  In  January,  1874, 
the  firm  adopted  its  present  title, 
Butler,  Stillman  & Hubbard.  Gen. 
Hubbard  has  not  aspired  to  political 
office,  but  has  confined  himself  to  his 
profession,  in  which  he  has  been 
markedly  successful,  and  has  conduc- 
ted a large  number  of  important  cases. 

He  was  married  on  January  28,  1868, 
to  Sibyl  A.  Fahnestock,  daughter  of 
Adam  K.  and  Sibyl  T.  (Holbrook) 
Fahnestock,  Harrisburgh,  Pa. 
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HON.  JOHN  U.  SHORTER, 


Hon.  John  U.  Shorter,  First  Assist- 
ant District  Attorney  of  Kings  County, 
and  a prominent  member  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Rus- 
sell County,  Ala.,  January  9,  1844. 

His  is  a distinguished  lineage  among 
the  southern  aristocracy.  His  grand- 
father was  the  late  Judge  Eli  S.  Short- 
er, of  Georgia,  the  lifelong  friend  and 
associate  of  the  famous  Judge  Roger 
B.  Taney,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the 
History  of  the  Bench  and  Bar'  of 
Georgia  as  the  foremost  lawyer  of  his 
time,  and  a man  of  remarkable  attain- 
ments. John  Gill  Shorter,  and  Eli 
S.  Shorter,  both  nephews  of  Judge 
Shorter,  were  prominent  and  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Alabama  until  their 
deaths,  both  occurring  since  the  close 
of  the  civil  war.  John  Gill  Shorter 
was  at  one  time  governor  of  the  state, 
and  Eli  S.  Shorter,  for  many  years 
Alabama’s  Representative  in  Congress, 
where  he  became  the  warm  personal 
friend  of  the  late  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox. 
When  John  U.  Shorter  was  a babe  he 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  their 
new  place  of  residence  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  and  there  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  were  obtained,  and 
there  he  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth. 
While  still  studying,  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  and  young  Short- 
er, like  many  other  young  men,  felt 


that  his  duty  demanded  his  presence 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  dropping 
his  studies  he  joined  his  father  in  the 
army  of  Virginia,  remaining  in  service 
till  the  fall,  when  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  the  south,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  remaining  there 
about  a year,  and  then  being  detailed, 
on  a requisition  from  the  State,  to  be 
the  instructor  in  tactics  at  the  camp  of 
Alabama  troops  at  Talladega.  He 
entered  the  service  again  from  here  as 
adjutant  of  the  thirty-first  Alabama 
regiment,  one  of  those  he  had  in- 
structed. He  was  only  eighteen  years 
of  age  when  he  received  his  commis- 
sion as  officer,  and  served  with  credit 
at  and  around  Vicksburg  before  the 
siege  of  that  city.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  battle  of  Baker’s  Creek, 
being  removed  to  the  prison  for  offi- 
cers at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he 
passed  a long  confinement  in  study  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  and  resources. 
When  the  war  ended  he  found  him- 
self in  common  with  the  large  major- 
ity of  young  Southerners  destitute  of 
means,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  rely  upon  his  own  efforts,  and  to 
teach  school  for  a time  at  Bainbridge, 
Georgia,  while  pursuing  his  law  studies. 
Later  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Gov. 
Shorter,  his  relative  at  Eufaula,  Ala- 
bama, being  admitted  to  practice  from 
there. 
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The  Southern  States  did  not  offer  in- 
ducements for  as  large  a practice  as 
Mr.  Shorter  desired,  and  he  therefore 
removed  to  New  York  in  1870,  and 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn, 
he  entered  into  active  practice  there, 
and  for  over  twenty  years  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  at  the  Bar,  and  has 
built  up  a good  practice,  manifesting 
especial  ability  and  knowledge  in 
criminal  jurisprudence.  In  1883  he 
was  called  to  his  present  office  that  of 
ist  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Kings 
County,  and  so  successful  has  he  been 
in  the  prosecution  of  cases  under  his 
office  that  he  has  made  a lasting  and 
enviable  reputation  as  a jurist  and 
public  officer,  ranking  among  the  first 


members  of  the  Bar  of  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  Shorter  has  always  been  a 
Democrat,  and  he  has  always  bent 
his  energies,  and  in  other  and  material 
ways  aided  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  his  party,  and  not  only  as  a lawyer, 
a public  officer,  and  a politician  has  he 
distinguished  himself,  but  in  refined 
and  cultivated  circles  he  is  always 
welcome  as  a social  addition.  In 
manner  genial  and  approachable,  the 
first  impression  of  those  who  meet 
him  is  only  an  introduction  to  the 
opinion  which  is  sure  to  be  formed 
on  closer  acquaintance. 

Geo.  Williams  Travers. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

CONGRESSES. 


BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

XXV. 


The  second  session  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  Congress  assembled  Decern” 
ber  2,  1861.  The  message  of  President 
Lincoln  was  a thoughtful  and  able 
document,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  : “The  disloyal  citi" 
zens  of  the  United  States  who  have  of- 
fered the  ruin  of  our  country,  in  return 
for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they 
have  invoked  abroad,  have  received 
less  patronage  and  encouragement  than 
they  probably  expected.  If  it  were 
just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have 


seemed  to  assume,  that  foreign  nations, 
in  this  case,  discarding  all  moral,  so- 
cial and  treaty  obligations,  would  act 
solely  and  selfishly  for  the  speedy  res- 
toration of  commerce,  including  es- 
pecially the  acquisition  of  cotton,  those 
nations  appear  as  yet  not  to  have  seen 
their  way  to  their  object  more  directly 
or  clearly  through  the  destruction  than 
through  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
If  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  foreig-n 

o 

nations  are  actuated  by  no  higher  prin- 
ciple than  this,  I am  quite  sure  a sound 
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argument  could  be  made  to  show  them 
that  they  reach  their  aim  more  readily 
and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush  this  re- 
bellion than  by  giving  encouragement 
to  it. 

“The  principal  lever  relied  on  by 
those  insurgents  for  exciting  foreign 
nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  is  the  embarrassment 
of  commerce.  Those  nations,  however, 
not  improbably,  saw  from  the  first  that 
it  was  the  Union  which  made  as  well 
our  foreign  as  our  domestic  commerce. 
They  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  the  effort  for  disunion  pro- 
duces the  existing  difficulty,  and  that 
one  strong  nation  promises  more  dura- 
ble peace  and  a more  extensive,  valu- 
able and  reliable  commerce,  than  can 
the  same  nation  broken  into  hostile 
fragments. 

“ It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our 
discussions  with  foreign  States;  be- 
cause whatever  might  be  their  wishes 
or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of  our 
country,  and  the  stability  of  our  gover- 
ment  mainly  depend  not  upon  them, 
but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism 
and  intelligence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  correspondence  itself,  with 
the  usual  reservation,  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted.” 

On  the  subject  of  construction  of  a 
certain  railroad  by  the  government, 
the  President  in  his  message  uses  the 
following  language  : “I  deem  it  of 

importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of 
East  Tennessee  and  western  North 
Carolina  should  be  connected  with 
Kentucky  and  other  faithful  parts  of 


the  Union  by  railroad.  I therefore 
recommend  as  a military  measure,  that 
Congressprovide  for  the  construction  of 
such  road  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Kentucky,  no  doubt  will  co-operate, 
and  through  her  Legislature  make  the 
most  judicious  selection  of  a line.  The 
northern  terminus  ^must  connect  with 
some  existing  railroad;  and  whether 
the  route  shall  be  from  Lexington  or 
Nicholasville  to  Cumberland  Gap ; or 
from  Lebanon  to  the  Tennessee  line  in 
the  direction  of  Knoxville ; or  on  some 
still  different  line,  can  easily  be  deter- 
mined. Kentucky  and  the  General 
Government  co-operating,  the  work 
can  be  completed  in  a very  short  time  ; 
and  when  done,  it  will  be  not  only  of 
vast  present  usefulness,  but  also  a valu- 
able permanent  improvement,  worth  its 
cost  in  all  the  future.” 

The  President  alludes  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, “in  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,”  as  follows:  “The 

last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the 
Union  peacefully  expired  at  the  assault 
upon  Fort  Sumter  ; and  a general  re- 
view of  what  has  occurred  since  may 
not  be  unprofitable.  What  was  pain- 
fully uncertain  then,  is  much  better 
defined  and  more  distinct  now  ; and 
the  progress  of  events  is  plainly  in  the 
right  direction.  The  insurgents  confi- 
dently claimed  a strong  support  from 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Union  were  not  free 
from  apprehension  on  the  point.  This, 
however,  was  soon  settled  definitely 
and  on  the  right  side.  South  of  the 
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line,  noble  little  Delaware  led  right  off 
from  the  first.  Maryland  was  made 
to  seem  against  the  Union.  Our  sol- 
diers were  assaulted,  bridges  were 
burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within 
her  limits,  and  we  were  many  days, 
at  one  time,  without  the  ability  to 
bring  a single  regiment  over  her  soil  to 
the  capital.  Now  her  bridges  and 
railroads  are  repaired  and  open  to  the 
government ; she  already  gives  seven 
regiments  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
and  none  to  the  enemy,  andher  people 
at  a regular  election,  have  sustained 
the  Union  by  a larger  majority  and  a 
larger  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever 
before  gave  to  any  candidate  or  any 
question.  Kentucky,  too,  for  sometime 
in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly,  and  I think 
unchangeably,  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
Union.  Missouri  is  comparatively 
quiet,  and  I believe  cannot  again  be 
overrun  by  the  insurrectionists.  These 
three’  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  neither  of  which  would 
promise  a single  soldier  at  first,  have 
now  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  in  the  field  for  the 
Union  ; while  of  their  citizens  not  more 
than  a third  of  that  number,  and  they 
of  doubtful  whereabouts  and  doubtful 
existence,  are  in  arms  against  it.  After 
a somewhat  bloody  struggle  of  months, 
winter  closes  on  the  Union  people  of 
western  Virginia,  leaving  them  masters 
of  their  own  country. 

“ An  insurgent  force  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  for  months  dominating  the 
narrow  peninsula  region  constituting 
the  countries  of  Accomac  and  North- 


ampton, and  known  as  eastern  shore 
of  Virginia,  together  with  some  con- 
tiguous parts  of  Maryland,  have  laid 
down  their  arms  ; and  the  people 
there  have  renewed  their  allegiance  to, 
and  accepted  the  protection  of,  the 
old  flag.  This  leaves  no  armed  in- 
surrectionist north  of  the  Potomac  or 
east  of  the  Chesapeake.  ” 

The  President  closes  his  message 
with  apt  words  upon  the  tendency  of 
the  insurrection,  and  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  to  it,  as  follows  : 
“It  continues  to  develop  that  the  in- 
surrection is  largely,  if  not  exclusively, 
a war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popu- 
lar government — the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple. Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  most  grave  and  maturely 
considered  public  documents,  as  well 
as  in  the  general  tone  of  the  insur- 
gents. In  those  documents  we  find 
the  abridgment  of  the  existing  right  of 
suffrage,  and  the  denial  of  the  people 
of  all  right  to  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  public  offices,  except  the  legis- 
lative, boldly  advocated,  with  labored 
arguments  to  prove  that  large  control 
of  the  people  in  government  is  the 
source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy 
itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a pos- 
sible refuge  from  the  power  of  the 
people. 

“In  my  present  position,  I could 
scarcely  be  justified  were  I to  omit 
raising  a warning  voice  against  the 
approach  of  returning  despotism. 

“It  is  not  needed,  non-fitting  here, 
that  a general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions  ; 
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but  there  is  one  point,  with  its  connec- 
tions, not  so  hackneyed  as  most 
others,  io  which  I ask  brief  attention. 
It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an 
equal  footing-  with,  if  not  above  labor, 
in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is 
assumed  that  labor  is  available  only 
in  connection  with  capital  ; that  no- 
body labors  unless  somebody  else, 
owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use 
of  it  induces  him  to  labor.  This  as- 
sumed, it  is  next  considered  whether 
itis  best  that  capital  shall  hire  laborers, 
and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their 
own  consent,  or  buy  them,  and  drive 
them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Hav- 
ing proceeded  so  far,  it  is  naturally 
concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either 
hired  laborers,  or  what  we  call  slaves. 
And  further,  it  is  assumed  that  who- 
ever is  once  a hired  laborer,  is  fixed  in 
that  condition  for  life.  Now,  there  is 
no  such  relations  between  capital  and 
labor  as  assumed ; nor  is  there  any 
such  thing  as  a free  man  being  fixed 
for  life  in  the  condition  of  a hired 
laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are 
false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are 
groundless. 

“Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent 
of,  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit 
of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed 
if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor 
is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration.  Capi- 
tal has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy 
of  protection  as  any  other  rights.  Nor 
is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  a relation  between 
labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual 


benefits.  The  error  is  in  assuming 
that  the  whole  labor  of  community 
exists  within  that  relation.  A few 
men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid 
labor  themselves,  and  with  their  capi- 
tal hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor 
for  them  A large  majority  belong  to 
neither  class — neither  work  for  others, 
nor  have  others  working  for  them.  In 
most  of  the  southern  states  a majority 
of  the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are 
neither  slaves  nor  masters,  while  in 
the  northern  states,  a large  majority 
are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  IMen  with 
their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters— work  for  themselves,  on  their 
farms,  in  their  homes,  and  in  their 
shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of 
capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is 
not  forgotten  that  a considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor 
with  capital — that  is,  they  labor  with 
their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire 
others  to  labor  for  them  ; but  this  is 
only  a mixed,  and  not  a distinct  class. 
No  principle  stated  is  disturbed  by 
this  mixed  class. 

“x\gain  : as  has  already  been  said, 
there  is  not,  of  necessity,  any  such 
thing  as  free  hired  labor  being  fixed  to 
that  condition  for  life.  Many  inde- 
pendent men  everywhere  in  these 
states,  a few  years  back  in  their  lives 
were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent, 
penniless  beginner  in  the  world  labors 
for  wages  a while,  saves  a surplus 
with  which  to  buy  tools  dr  land  for 
himself ; then  labors  on  his  own  ac- 
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count  another  while,  and  at  length 
hires  another  new  beginner  to  help 
him.  This  is  the  just  and  generous 
and  prosperous  system,  which  opens 
the  way  to  all.  gives  hope  to  all,  and 
consequent  energy  and  progress  and 
improvements  of  condition  to  all.  No 
men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be 
trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from 
poverty — none  less  inclined  to  take  or 
touch  aught  which  they  have  not  hon- 
estly earned.  Let  those  beware  of 
surrendering  a ]:>olitical  power  which 
they  already  possess,  and  which,  if 
surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to 
close  the  door  of  advancement  against 
such  as  thef,  and  to  fix  new  disabilities 
and  burdens  upon  them  till  all  of 
liberty  shall  be  lost. 

“ From  the  first  taking  of  our  nation- 
al census  to  the  last  are  seventy  years; 
and  we  find  our  population  at  the  end 
of  the  period  eight  times  as  great  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  The  increase 
of  those  other  things  which  men  deem 
desirable  has  even  been  greater.  We 
thus  have,  at  our  view,  what  the  pop- 
ular principle  applied  to  government, 
through  the  machinery  of  the  States 
and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a given 
time  ; and  also  what,  if  firmly  main- 
tained, it  promises  for  the  future. 
There  are  already  among  us  those 
who,  if  the  Union  be  preserved,  will 
live  to  see  it  contain  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  The  struggle  of  to-day 
is  not  altogether  for  to-day — it  is  for  a 
vast  future  also.  With  a reliance  on 
Providence,  all  the  more  firm  and 
earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  the  great 


task  which  events  have  devolved  upon 
us.”  Dated  December  3,  1861. 

The  President  was  describing  the 
system  of  labor  which  the  states  in 
rebellion  had  adopted  as  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Confederacy,  but  plainly 
intimated  that  slavery  must  be  abol- 
ished to  make  our  government  perma- 
nently republican.  The  white  laborers, 
unable  to  own  slaves,  would  not  per- 
form the  labors  of  slaves,  and  conse- 
quently, as  a general  thing  had  little 
infiuence  in  the  legislation  of  the  slave- 
holding states.  President  Lincoln,  in 
the  foregoing  thoughtful  words,  ex- 
pressed the  true  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  which  also 
applies  to  the  state  of  things  at  the 
present  time  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  civilized  world  on  the 
subject  he  was  discussing. 

In  the  great  debate  with  Senator 
Douglas  in  the  state  of  Illinois  in 
June,  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln  used  the  fol- 
lowing language  in  speaking  of  slav- 
ery : “A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  I believe  this  govern- 
ment cannot  permanently  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I do  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I do  ex- 
pect it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It 
will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slav- 
ery will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction  ; or  its 
advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
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states,  old  and  new — north  as  well  as 
south.” 

On  October  25,  185a,  Gov.  Seward, 
in  a political  speech  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  from  which  an  extract  is 
taken,  said,  “These  antagonistic  sys- 
tems (freedom  and  slavery)  are  con- 
tinually coming  into  closer  contact, 
and  collision  results.  Shall  I tell  you 
what  this  collision  means  They  who 
think  that  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary, 
and  the  work  of  interested  or  fanatical 
agitation,  and  therefore  ephemeral, 
mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an 
irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing 
and  enduring  forces ; and  it  means 
that  the  United  States  must  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  either  a slave- 
holding nation  or  entirely  a free  labor 
nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice- 
flelds  of  South  Carolina  and  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Louisiana  will  ultimate- 
ly be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charles- 
ton and  New  Orleans  become  markets 
for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or 
else  the  rye  fields  and  wheat  fields  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  must 
again  be  surrendered  by  these  farmers 
to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production 
of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New  York 
become  once  more  markets  for  trade 
in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is 
the  failure  to  apprehend  this  great  truth 
that  induces  so  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  final  compromise  between 
the  Slave  and  Free  States  ; and  it  is 
the  existence  of  this  great  fact  that 
renders  all  such  pretended  compro- 
mises, when  made,  vain  and  epheme- 
ral.” This  same  thought  had  been  ex- 


pressed, though  not  in  so  apt  language, 
by  the  anti-slavery  writers  and  speak- 
ers in  the  North  for  many  years  before 
the  great  rebellion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  speech  at  Spring- 
field,  111.,  gave  the  best  definition  of 
the  catching  phrase  “Popular  Sov- 
ereignty,” showing  its  absurdity,  that 
has  been  given  by  any  person,  (to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer)  : “That  if 

any  one  man  chooses  to  enslave  an- 
other, no  third  man  shall  be  allowed  to 
object.” 

Still  this  phrase,  invented  by  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  had  great  influence  upon 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  upon  the  persoii|not  direct- 
ly connected  with  the  party. 

On  account  of  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion inaugurated  at  Charleston  in  April, 
1861,  the  question  of  providing  the 
sinews  of  war  by  the  United  States 
Government,  when  the  second  session 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  com- 
menced, in  December,  1861,  was  an 
important  one,  with  the  Administration, 
with  Congress,  and  with  the  people. 
The  report  of  JMr.  Chase,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  has  therefore  be- 
came a historic  document,  in  which 
he  ably  discusses  the  question  of 
finance,  and  making  suggestions  which 
were  adopted  mainly  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  subsequent  financial  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chase,  in  this  report,  says  in 
substance  that  he  had  set  forth,  with 
as  much  clearness  and  plainness  as 
he  was  capable  of,  to  the  called  ses- 
sion of  Cofigress,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
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i86i  ; he  then  stated  in  substance, 
that  in  that  report  he  had  submitted  to 
Congress,  in  his  judgment,  the  pecuni- 
ary means  necessary  to  put  down  the 
great  rebellion  set  on  foot  by  criminal 
conspiracy  against  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States. 

He  then  states  that  the  estimates  of 
the  several  departments  then  laid  be- 
fore Congress  contemplate  an  expendi- 
ture, during  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1862,  of  $318,519,581.87. 

Congress  did  not  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  in  full,  but 
substantially,  and  made  provision  in 
regard  to  customs  and  internal  taxes, 
as  was  deemed  necessary  to  secure 
the  sums  proposed  to  be  derived  from 
those  sources,  and  authorized  loans  in 
the  mode  and  to  the  extent  proposed 
by  the  Secretary.  They  are  stated  by 
the  Secretary  as  follows  : 

“First.  For  a national  loan  of  one 
hundred  million  dollars,  or  any  larger 
sum  not  exceeding  the  whole  amount 
authorized,  in  bonds  or  Treasury  notes, 
bearing  7.30  per  cent,  interest,  pay- 
able three  years  after  date,  and  con- 
vertible at  or  before  maturity,  into 
twenty  years’  six  per  cent,  bonds. 

“Secondly.  For  a loan  in  Europe, 
or  in  the  United  States,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  of  $100,000,000 
payable  twenty  years  after  date,  and 
bearing  interest  not  exceeding  seven 
per  cent. 

“Thirdly.  For  the  issue,  in  pay- 
ment to  public  creditors,  or  in  exchange 
for  coin,  of  Treasury  notes  payable 
one  year  after  date,  bearing  an  inter- 


est 3.65  per  cent.,  and  convertible  into 
the  three  years’  7.30  bonds,  or  Treas- 
ury notes. 

“Fourthly.  For  the  issue  of  notes, 
payable  on  demand,  and  receivable 
for  all  public  dues,  to  be  used  as  coin 
in  payments  and  exchanges.” 

The  aggregate  of  notes  of  the  two 
last  descriptions  was  limited  to  $50,000-- 
000,  in  denominations  less  than  fifty, 
but  not  less  than  five  dollars.  A fur- 
ther authority  was  conferred  by  the 
act  to  issue  Treasury  notes  of  any  of 
the  specified  denominations,  bearing 
six  per  cent,  interest,  and  payable  not 
over  twelve  months  from  date,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $20, 000,000. 

To  provide  for  immediate  exigen- 
cies was  the  first  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary; and  he  performed  it  by  issuing, 
under  authorities  conferred  by  various 
acts  for  payment  to  public  creditors, 
or  for  advancement  of  cash  $14,019,- 
034.66  in  Treasury  notes,  payable  in 
two  years,  and  bearing  six  per  cent, 
interest,  and  $12,877,750  in  Treasury 
notes  bearing  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
est, but  payable  sixty  days  after  date. 

His  next  care  was  to  provide  for  the 
regular  and  continual  disbursements 
of  the  war,  under  the  acts  of  the  July 
session,  and  with  this  view  he  care- 
fully'examined  the  various  powers  con- 
ferred on  him  ; compared  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  American  and  European 
markets  for  capital ; and  considered 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  several  forms  of  loan 
authorized. 

This  reflection  led  him  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  the  safest,  surest  and 
most  beneficial  plan  would  be  to  en- 
gage the  banking  institutions  of  the 
three  chief  commercial  cities  of  the 
sea-board  to  advance  the  amounts 
needed  for  disbursements  in  the  form 
of  loans  for  three  years'  7.30  bonds, 
to  be  reimbursed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
from  the  proceeds  of  similar  bonds, 
subscribed  for  by  the  people  through 
the  agencies  of  the  national  loans,  us- 
ing, meanwhile,  himself,  to  a limited 
extent,  in  aid  of  these  advantages,  the 
power  to  issue  notes  of  smaller  de- 
nominations than  fifty  dollars,  pay- 
able on  demand. 

Upon  this  plan  he  hoped  that  the 
capital  of  the  banking  institutions  and 
the  capital  of  the  people  might  be  so 
combined  with  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  a proper  provision  for  ne- 
cessary expenditure,  as  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  administrative  action, 
whether  civil  or  military,  and  compe- 
tent support  to  public  credit.  The  re- 
sult thus  far  had  fulfilled  that  hope. 

Representatives  from  the  banking 
institutions  of  the  three  cities  respond- 
ing to  this  invitation,  met  him  for  con- 
sultation in  New  York,  and  after  full 
conference,  agreed  to  unite  as  associ- 
ates in  moneyed  support  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  subscribe  at  once  a 
loan  of  $50,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,- 
000  were  to  be  paid  immediately  to  the 
assistant  treasurers  in  coin,  and  the  re- 
mainder also  in  coin  as  needed  for  dis- 
bursement. The  secretary  on  his  part, 
agreed  to  issue  three  years’  7.30  bonds, 
or  treasury  notes,  bearing  even  date 


with  the  subscriptions,  and  of  equal 
amount  , to  cause  books  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  national  loan  to  be  immedi- 
ately opened;  to  reimburse  the  advances 
of  the  banks  as  far  as  practicable 
from  this  national  subscription  ; and 
deliver  to  them  7.30  bonds  or  treasury 
notes  for  the  amount  not  then  reim- 
bursed. It  was  further  understood 
that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  should 
issue  a limited  amount  of  United  States 
notes  payable  on  demand,  in  aid  of 
the  operations  of  the  treasury,  and  that 
the  associated  institutions,  when  the 
first  advance  of  $50,000,000  should  be 
expended,  would  if  practicable  make 
another,  and  when  both  should  be  ex- 
hausted, still  another  advance  to  the 
government  of  the  same  amount  and 
on  similar  terms. 

The  secretary  then  explains  the  pur- 
pose of  these  loans  : “First,  to  place 

at  the  command  of  the  government  the 
large  sums  immediately  needed  for  the 
payment  of  maturing  treasury  notes 
and  for  other  disbursements,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  ; second,  to  secure 
to  the  people  equal  opportunities  with 
the  banks  for  participation  in  the 
loans  ; third,  to  avoid  competition  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  asso- 
ciated institutions  in  the  disposal  of 
bonds  ; fourth,  to  facilitate  and  secure 
further  advances  to  the  government  by 
the  associates  if  required  ; and  fifth,  to 
insure  if  possible,  the  maintenance  of 
payments  in  specie  or  its  natural 
equivalents  and  representatives.”  The 
secretary  then  adds  : “All  these  ob- 

jects were  happily  accomplished.  Fifty 
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million  dollars  were  immediately  ad- 
vanced by  the  banks.  The  secretary 
caused  books  of  subscription  to  be 
opened  through  the  country,  and  the 
people  subscribed  freely  to  the  loan. 
The  amounts  thus  subscribed  were  re- 
imbursed to  the  banks,  and  the  sums 
reimbursed,  though  then  coming  but 
little  more  than  half  the  amount,  en- 
abled those  institutions,  when  a second 
loan  was  required,  to  make  a second 
advance  of  1 50, 000,000. 

These  two  loans  of  $50,000,000  each 
have  been  negotiated  for  three  years’ 
7. 30  bonds  at  par.  The  first  of  these 
loans  was  negotiated  and  the  first  is- 
sue of  bonds  bears  date  on  the  19th  of 
August,  the  second  on  the  ist  of 
October,  1861. 

On  the  1 6th  of  November  a third 
loan  was  negotiated  with  the  asso- 
ciated institutions,  under  the  authority 
given  to  the  secretary  to  borrow  a sum 
not  exceeding  $100,000,000  in  Europe 
or  the  United  States,  at  a rate  of  inter- 
est not  exceeding  se\  en  per  cent.  i\s 
no  reasonable  prospect  appeared  of 
obtaining  terms  equally  advantageous 
by  advertisements,  and  as  it  was  mani- 
festly for  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  at  home  rather  than 
incur  the  expense  and  hazard  of  nego- 
tiation abroad,  the  secretary,  under  the 
authority  of  the  seventh  section  of  the 
act  of  August  5,  1861,  arranged  this 
third  loan  also  with  the  associates,  by 
agreeing  to  issue  to  them  $50,000,000 
in  six  per  cent,  bonds  at  a rate  equiva- 
lent to  par  for  bonds  bearing  seven  per 
cent,  interest,  authorized  by  act  of 


July  17.  This  negotiation,  though  less 
advantageous  to  the  Government, 
considered  under  the  light  of  a simple 
money  transaction  than  the  two  prior 
loans,  wms  in  some  respects,  at  least 
more  so.  It  was  coupled  with  no  man- 
agement for  reimbursements,  and  en- 
tailed no  immediate  expense  on  the 
treasury  beyond  that  of  preparing  and 
issuing  the  bonds.  ^ It  was  coupled 
also  with  an  understanding  in  the  form 
of  an  option  to  the  associates,  that  on 
or  after  the  ist  of  January,  a fourth  ad- 
vance of  $50,000,000  should  be  made 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  first  and 
second  if  practicable,  and  required  by 
the  secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  loans  thus  made, 
the  secretary  has  issued  United  States 
notes,  payable  on  demand  in  denom- 
inations of  five,  ten  and  twenty  dol- 
lars, of  which  there  were  in  circulation, 
according  to  the  last  returns  on  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1861,  $21,165,- 
220,  and  there  remained  in  the  treasury 
at  the  same  date  $3,385,105.  The 
amount  thus  issued,  so  far  as  it  enters 
into  the  circulation  of  the  country,  may 
be  regarded  as  a loan  from  the  people, 
payable  on  demand  without  in  terest. 
The  secretary  then  gives  the  following 
statement,  showing  the  result  of  his 
financial  operations  : 

There  were  paid  to  creditors, 
or  exchanged  for  coin  at 
par,  at  different  dates  in 
July  and  August,  six  per 
cent,  two  years’  notes  to 

the  amount $14,019,034.66 

There  was  borrowed  at  par. 
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in  the  same  month,  upon 
sixty  days’  six  per  cent, 
notes,  the  sum  of 

There  was  borrowed  at  par, 
on  the  19th  of  August, 
upon  three  years’  7.80 
bonds  issued  for  the  most 
part  to  subscribers  to  the 

national  loan 

There  was  borrowed  on  the 
first  of  October,  upon  like 

securities 

There  was  borrowed,  at  par 
for  seven  per  cent,  on  the 
loth  of  November,  upon 
twenty  years’  six  per  cent, 
bonds,  reduced  to  the 
equivelent  of  sevens,  in- 
cluding interest 

There  have  been  issued,  and 
were  in  circulation  and  on 
deposit  with  the  treasurer 
on  the  30th  of  November, 
of  United  States  notes, 

payable  on  demand 

Making  an  aggregate  realized 
from  loans  in  various 
forms  of 


12,877,750.00 


50,000,000.00 


50,000,000.00 


45,795>478.48 


24,559.323-00 


197,242,588.14 


The  secretary  then  mentions  with 
regret  that  the  receipts  of  revenue 
from  duties  have  not  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations indulged  at  the  date  of  his 
July  report,  and  he  gives  two  reasons, 
which  are  quoted  : “ The  act  modify- 

ing the  rates  of  duties  which  received 
the  final  sanction  of  Congress,  differed 
in  several  respects  from  the  measure 
which  he  had  the  honor  of  submitting 
to  their  consideration  In  most  of  these 
particulars,  especially  in  the  dimin- 
ished duties  on  tea,  coffee  and  sugar, 
and  in  the  exemption  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  act  of  goods  in  warehouses 
and  on  shipboard,  the  difference,  how- 
ever, warranted  by  consideration  of 
general  policy  was  certainly  disad- 
vantageous to  the  revenue,  while  an- 
other, and  perhaps  more  potential 
cause  of  reduced  receipts  may  be 
found  in  the  changed  circumstances 
of  the  country,  which  have  proved 
even  beyond  anticipation  unfavorable 
to  foreign  commerce.” 


CAPT.  SAM  BRADY— A WORD  IN  ADDITION. 


I WAS  much  interested  in  Hon.  Isaac 
Smucker’s  sketch  of  Captain  Samuel 
Brady,  in  the  Magazine  of  the  current 
month,  though  it  occurs  to  me  that  one 
or  two  errors  have  crept  into  the  ac- 
count. On  page  345,  he  says  an  “In- 
dian force  was  encountered  near  a 
place  then  called  the  mouth  of  Red 
River  Creek,  since  changed  to  Brady’s 
Bank.”  By  “Red  River  Creek”  he 
must  surely  mean  Red  Bank  Creek, 


and  by  “ Brady’s  Bank  ” he  must  mean 
Brady’s  Bend.  These  may  be  errors 
of  the  printing  office.  Captain  Sam 
Brady  is  one  of  the  local  heroes  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  his  adven- 
tures have  been  the  theme  of  many 
writers  among  us.  My  friend,  Hon. 
A.  W.  Bell,  of  East  Brady,  upon  the 
site  of  the  adventure  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Smucker,  a few  years  ago  contributed 
a series  of  papers  on  local  interests  to 
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the  East  Brady  “Index,”  in  one  of 
which  he  relates  more  at  length  than 
Mr.  Smucker  has  done,  the  affair  in 
question.  Mr.  Bell  quotes  from  Sher- 
man Day’s  Historical  Collections. 
Day,  in  his  turn,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
for  I have  not  his  books  by  me,  copies 
his  account  from  “The  Apalachian,”  a 
newspaper  published  forty-five  years 
ago  in  Blairsville,  Pa.  The  article 
in  “ The  Apalachian  ” was  written  by 
the  late  R.  B.  McCabe,  Esq.,  of  Blairs- 
ville, in  his  time  a well-known  lawyer, 
editor,  and  writer.  I here  copy  from 
Mr.  Bell’s  paper  : 

‘‘The  incursions  of  the  Indians  had 
become  so  frequent  and  their  outrages 
so  alarming,  that  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  retaliate  upon  them  the  in- 
juries of  war,  and  carry  into  the  coun- 
try occupied  by  them,  the  same  sys- 
tem of  destructive  warfare  with  which 
they  had  visited  the  settlements.  For 
this  purpose  an  adequate  force  was 
provided  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Broadhead,  the  com- 
mand of  the  advance  guard  of  which 
was  confided  to  Capt.  Samuel  Brady. 

“The  troops  proceeded  up  the  Al- 
legheny River,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
flat  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  Red 
Bank  Creek,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Brady’s  Bend,  without  encountering 
an  enemy.  Brady  and  his  rangers 
were  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
main  body,  as  their  duty  required, 
when  they  suddenly  discovered  a war 
party  of  Indians  approaching  them. 


Relying  on  the  strength  of  the  main 
body,  and  its  ability  to  force  the  Indians 
to  retreat,  and  anticipating  that  when 
driven  back  they  would  return  upon 
the  same  route  they  had  advanced  on, 
Brady  permitted  them  to  proceed  with- 
out hindrance,  and  hastened  to  seize 
a narrow  pass  higher  up  the  river, 
where  the  rocks,  nearly  perpendicular, 
approached  the  river,  and  where  a few 
determined  men  might  successfully 
combat  superior  numbers.  In  a short 
time  the  Indians  encountered  the  main 
body  under  Broadhead,  and  were 
driven  back.  In  full  and  swift  retreat, 
they  pressed  to  gain  the  pass  between 
the  rocks  and  the  river,  but  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  their  daring  and  relentless 
foe,  Brady  and  his  rangers,  who  failed 
not  to  pour  into  their  flying  columns  a 
most  destructive  fire.  The  Indians 
were  broken,  routed,  and  forced  to 
jump  into  the  river.  Many  were  killed 
on  the  bank,  and  many  more  in  the 
stream.  Cornplanter,  chief  of  the 
Senecas,  then  a young  man,  saved 
himself  by  swimming,  as  did  several 
others  of  his  party.” 

This  is  but  one  of  the  adventures  of 
Captain  Brady  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  have  perpetuated  his 
name  among  us.  I should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
Mr.  Smucker’s  excellent  sketch,  except 
as  it  gave  me  opportunity  to  correct 
what  I think  are  two  very  serious 
errors.  T.  J.  Chapman. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  14,  1891. 
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THE  PUBLIC  RECORD  REPOSITORY  ERECTED  ON  THE  ROLLS 

ESTATE,  LONDON. 


Upon  the  deserted  site  formerly 
known  as  the  Rolls  estate,  lying  be- 
tween Chancery  lane  and  Fetter  lane, 
there  has  been  erected  in  London 
within  the  last  thirty  years  a magnifi- 
cent building  called,  in  official  par- 
lance, “The  Public  Record  Reposi- 
tory.” 

It  contains  the  greatest  collection  of 
state  papers  and  official  documents  re- 
lating to  English  and  American  history 
that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  building  itself  is  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character,  strong  as  a fortress, 
and  as  gloomy  as  the  tower.  It  took 
years  to  build  it,  and  is  a marvel  of 
convenience  and  safety. 

It  is  the  great  mausoleum  of  past 
generations,  and  to  it  the  English- 
speaking  race  must  always  go  to  ex- 
plain the  sources  of  its  history  and 
its  greatness. 

Mr.  Ewald  in  his  introduction  to 
“Stories  from  the  State  Papers”  tells 
curious  tales  of  neglect  and  indiff- 
erence relating  to  the  preservation 
of  these  public  documents. 

Scattered  about  in  damp  cellars, 
tied  up  in  rotten  bags,  lodged  near 
explosive  materials,  freely  attacked 
by  starving  rats  on  a foraging  expe- 
dition, it  is  as  much  a matter  for  won- 
der as  for  congratulation  that  these 


archives  have  survived  the  dangers 
and  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
formerly  subjected. 

In  the  early  days  of  England’s  his- 
tory the  records  of  the  courts  were 
preserved  in  the  palace  of  the  king, 
but  when  the  law  courts  became  sta- 
tionary and  were  held  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  royal  palace,  instead  of 
following  the  sovereign  from  place  to 
place,  all  the  legal  documents  re- 
mained in  the  custody  of  their  respec- 
tive courts. 

On  the  business  of  the  country  in- 
creasing, the  records  began  to  assume 
such  vast  proportions  that  further  ac- 
commodations had  to  be  obtained. 
Gradually  three  warehouses  for  the 
custody  of  the  public  documents  came 
into  existence.  The  records  of  the 
king’s  bench  and  common  pleas  were 
removed  to  the  palace  at  Westminster, 
to  the  old  Chapter  house,  and  to  the 
cloister  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
well-known  “ Chapter  House  Reposi- 
tory.” Toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  the  Court  of  Chancery 
becoming  separated  from  that  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  wardrobe  in  the  tower 
of  London  was  used  as  the  chief  place 
of  deposit  for  all  chancery  records 
and  thus  the  “Record  Office  in  the 
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Tower”  sprang  up.  It  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  earlier  masters  of  the 
rolls  to  keep  the  records  of  their 
courts  in  their  private  houses,  but 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  these 
documents  were  lodged  in  what  is 
now  styled  ‘‘The  Chapel  of  the  Rolls,” 
but  which  was  then  known  as  the  Do- 
mus  Conversorum  Judaerum,  or  the 
house  for  converted  Jews  and  infidels, 
which  had  been  annexed  to  the  office 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  ; an  office  was  subse- 
quently attached  to  chapel  and  thus 
arose  the  record  depository  known  as 
the  “Rolls  Chapel  Office.” 

For  many  years  these  three  places 
of  deposit — the  Chapter  house,  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  the  Rolls — 
constituted  the  chief  repositories  for 
all  public  records,  but  as  the  ac- 
commodation that  these  public  build- 
ings offered  was  limited,  rooms  in  pri- 
vate houses,  vacant  vaults,  and  even 
stables  had  to  be  taken  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  day  for  the  storing  of  the 
ever-increasing  archives. 

Little  care  was,  however,  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  the  nation’s  parch- 
ments. They  were  put  into  houses 
and  forgotten ; their  various  removals 
were  most  carelessly  superintended, 
and  they  were  often  left  a prey  to  the 
pilferings  of  the  curious.  Here  and 
there  a sovereign  or  a secretary  of 
state  turned  his  attention  to  the  dis- 
graceful condition  in  which  the  monu- 
ments of  the  kingdom  were  preserved 
and  a sweeping  reform  was  an- 
nounced, but.  more  important  matters 


always  appear  to  have  arisen  at  that 
identical  moment  and  the  subject  was 
shelved.  In  1567  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  informed  of  the  confused  and 
perilous  st^te  of  the  records  of  her 
parliament  and  chancery,  and  orders 
were  given  for  rooms  to  be  prepared 
in  the  Tower  for  the  reception  of  these 
parchments,  her  majesty  declaring 
that  “it  was  not  meet  that  the  records 
of  her  chancery,  which  were  ac- 
counted as  a principal  member  of  the 
treasure  belonging  to  herself,  and  to 
her  crown  and  realm,  should  remain  in 
private  houses  and  places  for  doubt  of 
such  danger  or  spoil  as  theretofore  had 
happened  to  the  like  records*  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  VI.” 
This  order  was  never  executed,  and 
the  records  continued  to  be  lodged  in 
their  ill-kept  dens. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  IL,  Wil- 
liam Prynne,  the  victim  of  land  and 
the  star  chamber,  was  the  keeper  of 
the  records  in  the  Tower  and  he  im- 
plored the  merry  monarch  “to  pre- 
serve these  ancient  records  not  only 
from  fire  and  sword,  but  water,  moths, 
canker,  dust,  cobwebs,  for  your  own 
and  your  kingdom’s  honor  and  ser- 
vice, they  being  such  sacred  reliques, 
such  peerless  jewels,  that  your  noble 
ancestors  have  estimated  no  places  so 
fit  to  preserve  them  in  as  consecrated 
chapels,  or  royal  treasuries  and  ward- 
robes where  they  lay  up  their  sacred 
crowns,  jewels,  robes;  and  that  upon 
very  good  grounds,  they  being  the 
principal  evidences  by  which  they 
held,  supported,  and  defended  their 
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crowns,  kingdoms,  revenues,  preroga- 
tives, and  their  subjects,  their  respect- 
ive lands,  lives,  liberties,  properties, 
franchises,  rights  and  laws.”  Prynne 
made  a thorough  inspection  of  the  im- 
mense mass  of  matter  in  his  charge, 
undertook  to  sort  them,  dust  and  clean 
them,  but  received  very  little  encour- 
agement, and  those  he  employed  grew 
weary  of  the  task  and  finally  refused 
to  do  anyttiing  further,  as  they  said 
the  dust  endangered  their  eyseight 
and  would  destroy  their  health.  He 
commenced  to  index  them,  but  in  des- 
pair said  “To  complete  this  task  will 
require  Briareus,  his  hundred  hands, 
Argus,  kis  hundred  eyes,  and  Nestor's 
centuries  of  years  to  marshal  them 
into  distinct  files  and  make  exact  al- 
phabetical tables  of  the  several  things, 
names,  and  places  comprised  in 
them.  ” 

These  complaints  continued  from 
year  to  year  and  age  to  age  Parlia- 
ment was  petitioned,  but  it  was  not 
until  this  century  that  anything  what- 
ever was  accomplished,  and  then  after 
long  years  of  waiting  and  wearisome 
delays. 

To  the  ordinary  Englishman  what 
signified  it  that  his  country  possessed 
records  of  the  court  of  chancery  from 
the  time  of  King  John,  without  inter- 
mission, to  the  last  decree  made  by 
the  lord  chancellor ; that  she  owned 
ledger  books  of  the  natio  lal  expendi- 
ture, which  chancellors  of  the  excheq- 
uer had  regulated,  unrivaled  even  for 
their  very  external  magnificence  and 
complete  as  a series  since  the  days  of 


Henry  II.  ; that  among  her  diplomatic 
treasures  she  had  the  treaty,  with  the 
very  chirograph,  between  Henry  I.  and 
Robert,  earl  of  Flanders,  the  privilege 
of  Pope  Adrian  to  Henry  II.  to  con- 
quer Ireland,  the  treaties  with  Robert 
Bruce,  and  the  veritable  treaty  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  illuminated  with  the 
portrait  of  Francis  I.  and  adorned 
by  the  gold  seal  chased  by  Benven- 
uto Cellini  himself.^  What  signified  it 
that  his  country  owned  that  most  per- 
fect survey  in  its  way,  though  com- 
piled eight  centuries  ago,  called 
Doomsday  book,  or  records  like  the 
Pipe,  Close,  and  Patent  rolls,  with  the 
splendid  series  of  Fines  ? What  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman  was  this  magni- 
ficent collection  but  so  many  musty 
old  parchments.^  Yet  to  the  few,  the 
antiquarian  and  historical  few,  who 
knew  the  extent  and  value  of  these 
public  documents,  they  looked  upon 
it  as  a national  disgrace  that  monu- 
ments so  important  and  so  priceless 
should  be  housed  in  a manner  in 
which  no  merchant  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence would  keep  his  vulgar  books  of 
account. 

We  have  said  “housed,”  but  how 
housed.?  In  the  tower  of  London 
were  the  chancery  and  admirality  rec- 
ords ; one-half  of  these  documents 
were  placed  in  the  Wakefield  tower, 
contiguous  to  a steam  engine  in  daily 
operation,  while  the  other  half  were 
crammed  into  the  White  tower,  be- 
neath which  were  stored  tons  of  gun- 
powder, sufficient  to  destroy  all  Tower 
hill  and  change  even  the  course  of  the 
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Thames  if  an  explosion  had  hap- 
pened. The  records  of  the  queen’s 
remembrances  were  deposited  in 
sheds  in  the  king’s  mews,  Charing 
Cross,  where  they  adhered  to  the  damp 
walls  or  fell  into  fragments  from  sheer 
putrefaction. 

The  venerable  Doomsday  book,  the 
most  priceless  record  in  Europe,  was 
preserved  in  the  Chapter  house  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  behind  which 
were  a brew-house  and  a wash-house, 
reported  as  dangerous  and  endanger- 
ing the  safety  of  the  Chapter  house  by 
fire.  Other  documents  were  in  Chan- 
cery lane,  some  in  the  Rolls  house, 
some  in  a temporary  shed  in  the  Rolls 
gardens,  some  in  the  Temple,  and 
some  lodged  in  New  square,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  many  of  them  perished  in 
the  fire  of  1849. 

But  the  public  conscience  at  length 
became  aroused  and  finally  all  the 
documents,  records,  papers,  and  cor- 
respondence of  officials,  extending 
through  hundreds  of  years,  during 
peace  and  war,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate, according  to  Mr.  Hardy,  one 
of  the  superintendents,  to  hundreds  of 
millions  in  all,  have  been  collected  to- 
gether and,  housed  under  one  great 
fire-proof  roof,  have  been  partially 
catalogued,  indexed,  and  their  con- 
tents calendared,  and  are  now  acces- 
sible to  the  public  and  to  everybody 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  under  cer- 
tain rules,  regulations,  and  restric- 
tions. There  is  but  very  little  wood 
used  about  the  building,  and  the  inte- 
rior is  divided  up  into  convenient 


rooms  and  apartments,  connected  by 
fire-proof  corridors,  with  iron  cages 
and  boxes  to  hold  the  manuscripts, 
with  iron  cases  for  books,  and  slate 
shelving,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  conflagration  to  destroy  the  build- 
ing if  some  of  its  contents  should  be 
consumed.  The  force  of  clerks  and 
experts  employed  is  very  large,  and 
notwithstanding  the  work  of  investi- 
gation has  been  going  on  for  years, 
new  discoveries  are  constantly  being 
made,  and  in  the  light  of  this  vast 
store  of  information  the  old  histories 
are  becoming  almost  obsolete  and  will 
have  to  be  in  many  respects  rewritten. 
The  handwriting  of  the  older  docu- 
ments is  cramped,  indistinct,  some- 
times unintelligible,  very  trying  to  the 
eyesight,  and  as  it  is  curious  Latin  or 
quaint  Norman  French  puzzles  the 
best  scholarship.  The  legal  docu- 
ments abound  in  the  most  redundant 
words  and  quaint  phraseology,  and 
require  great  familiarity  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  in  order  to  compre- 
hend them. 

The  amount  of  ancient  lore  here 
locked  up  is  beyond  conception,  but 
we  were  highly  gratified  when  exam- 
ining in  a dazed  manner  some  of  these 
old  documents  to  have  at  our  elbow 
experts  who  could  read  and  translate 
almost  anything  with  the  same  facil- 
ity that  we  could  use  our  native 
tongue. 

Those  employed  here  seem  to  have 
a genuine  love  for  their  work,  and  it 
was  with  pride  that  one  who  had 
grown  gray  in  the  business  said  ‘‘Re- 
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search  has  now  proved  that  behind 
the  iron  cages  of  our  splendid  reposi- 
tory are  stored  documents  which  from 
their  historical  importance  and  ex- 
treme antiquity  stand  unrivaled  at  the 
present  day  and  cast  the  archives  of 
Rome,  Paris,  Vienna,  The  Hague,  and 
Madrid  completely  in  the  shade/' 

Not  a single  subject  connected  with 
the  history  and  government  of  our 
country  but  receives  illustration  from 
this  magnificent  collection.  Take  the 
Close  rolls — so  called  because  the 
documents  entered  upon  them  being 
of  a private  nature  they  were  dis- 
patched closed  or  sealed  up — which 
begin  with  the  reign  of  John  and  con- 
tinue without  interruption  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Upon  their  well-preserved 
parchments  the  reader  sees  entries  re- 
lating to  the  privileges  of  peers  and 
commoners  in  former  days,  the  meas- 
ures employed  for  the  raising  of 
armies  and  the  equipment  of  fleets, 
the  regulations  which  affected  the 
coinage  of  the  realm,  the  aids  and 
taxes  that  were  levied,  the  riots  and 
tumults  that  \\  ere  suppressed,  the  par- 
dons that  were  granted  to  state  pris- 
oners, the  summonses  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  and  the  hundreds  of 
laws  which  related  to  the  bench, 
the  church,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  Take  the  Patent  rolls — so 
called  because,  unlike  their  great  an- 
tiquarian rivals  the  Close  rolls,  the  let- 
ters patent  are  unsealed  and  exposed 
to  view — which  also  begin  with  John 
and  extend  almost  without  a break  to 
the  present  day.  What  do  they  not 


contain.?  Is  a castle  besieged  by  the 
sovereign,  a papal  interdict  removed 
by  royal  supplication,  a safe  conduct 
granted  to  an  unpopular  prelate, 
church  property  bestowed  on  begging 
clergy,  a negotiation  entered  into  with 
a foreign  prince,  a title  of  nobiltiy  cre- 
ated, a character  confirmed,  a procla- 
mation drawn  up,  land  or  office  given 
to  private  persons  or  public  bodies, — 
all  are  found  recorded  upon  the  mem- 
branes of  the  “Letterae  Patentes.” 
Take  again  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, otherwise  called  the  Pipe  roll, 
which  with  but  two  gaps  extends  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  our  own 
day.  Here  we  live  in  the  regions  of 
finance  ; everything  which  in  former 
times  went  to  swell  the  revenues  of 
the  crown — rents  of  various  kinds, 
fines,  profits  of  lands  and  tenements, 
and  the  like — is  fully  recorded.  Was 
a great  man  outlawed,  his  goods 
seized,  his  daughter  married  or  made 
a ward,  the  account  thereof  can  be 
read  in  the  Pipe  rolls.  To  the  anti- 
quarian, the  historian,  the  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  lawyer  at  the  bar,  physi- 
cian or  officer  of  state,  or  to  all  classes 
of  society  these  records,  memorials, 
and  archives  are  invaluable. 

But  what  particular  Interest,  it  may 
be  asked,  have  these  archives  to  an 
American.?  Our  answer  is  that  they 
are  quite  as  interesting  and  invaluable 
to  us  as  to  an  Englishman.  We  have 
not  thus  far  explained  the  method  of 
assorting  and  classifying  this  immense 
mass  of  papers,  but  we  will  show  that 
it  is  impossible  ever  to  write  a correct 
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history  of  the  settlement  of  America, 
without  the  aid  of  this  collection  of 
records  and  papers  because,  com- 
mencing- with  the  first  voyage  of  the 
daring  navigators  who  set  sail  for  the 
Indies  down  to  the  dismissal  of  Sack- 
ville-West  from  the  White  House  by 
President  Cleveland,  we  have  an  un- 
broken history  of  all  the  important 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  which 
England  and  America  were  interested, 
which  are  contained  in  the  colonial 
records,  and  which  is  entirely  separate 
from  anything  that  we  have  yet  men- 
tioned or  enumerated.  Before  at- 
tempting an  explanation  of  this,  how- 
ever, we  desire  to  refer  more  specific- 
ally to  the  character  of  the  documents 
which  have  been  classified,  the  meth- 
ods adopted,  and  what  the  results  are, 
which  are  embodied  in  what  is  known 
as  the  calendar  of  state  papers,  and 
which  are  divided  into  two  grand  di- 
visions, (i)  foreign  and  (2)  domestic 
calenders.  Some  of  the  volumes  of 
the  ‘'Calenders  of  State  Papers,” 
which,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  con- 
stitute an  index  to  the  original  docu- 
ments in  the  state  paper  office,  contain 
elaborate  expositions  of  the  methods 
and  principles  adopted  in  classifying 
the  papers  and  are  almost  invaluable 
to  the  scholar  or  historian  in  ascertain- 
ing what  the  documents  and  papers 
refer  to,  and  we  will,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent this  subject  to  our  readers  in  a 
proper  and  reliable  shape,  avail  our- 
self of  the  explanations  which  have 
been  given  by  some  of  the  editors  of 
the  various  volumes  as  they  have 
been  issued  from  the  press. 


We  will  commence  with  the  period 
anterior  to  existence  as  a nation  and 
before  any  settlements  were  authorized 
to  be  made  in  America  and  trace  our 
history  down  to  1660  and  subsequent- 
years.  This  will  embrace  a most  in- 
teresting portion  of  colonial  history 
and  will  serve  as  a specimen  of  what 
documents  and  papers  are  gathered 
up  in  the  state  paper  office  ready  for 
our  use. 

The  papers  in  the  state  paper  office 
are  arranged  upon  principles  which 
are  extremely  simple.  Derived  from 
the  offices  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  they  fell,  almost  of  course,  into 
three  great  branches  or  divisions  cor- 
responding with  the  offices  whence 
they  are  transmitted.  Those  from  the 
office  of  the  home  secretary  constitute 
one  principal  division  or  series  of  vol- 
umes, technically  termed  the  domestic, 
with  a subdivision  for  Ireland ; the 
papers  from  the  offic*e  of  the  foreign 
secretary  form  a second  or  foreign 
division  or  series  ; while  whose  from 
the  colonial  office  are  arranged  in  a 
third  division  or  series  named  the  colo- 
nial. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  colonies. 
The  names  of  the  several  colonies, 
islands,  or  plantations  at  once  open 
up  the  comprehensiveness  and  interest 
of  the  subject.  Some  of  them  seen 
here  in  their  infancy  have  now 
risen  into  colonies;  they  might  almost 
be  termed  independent  states  of  the 
very  highest  importance;  while  others 
have  combined  into  a mighty  republic, 
whose  power  and  influence  extended 
throughout  the  world. 
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The  history  of  New  England  and  of 
Virg-inia,  the  parents  of  the  northern 
and  the  southern  states  of  America,  is 
largely  illustrated  ; the  first  possession 
of  Canada  and  its  restitution  of  the 
French;  the  settling  of  Bermudas  or 
Somers  islands ; the  first  grants  of 
Barbadoes,  St  Christopher’s,  Antigua, 
Nevis,  and  other  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia,  will  also  be  found,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  the 
grantees  to  colonize  them;  also  a com- 
plete record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
company  for  the  Bahamas,  incorpora- 
ed  in  1629  ; and  an  account  of  the 
taking  possession  of  Jamaica  by  the 
forces  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
means  adopted  to  secure  and  render 
that  island  serviceable  to  England. 

Previous  to  the  decision  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  to  have  a calendar  of 
the  colonial  papers  prepared  for  pub- 
lication upon  th^  same  principles  as 
those  already  published  of  the  domes- 
tic series,  the  former  were  arranged 
under  two  distinct  heads,  viz.,  “Amer- 
ica and  West  Indies,”  or  the  corres- 
pondence appertaining  to  the  colonial 
office  and  containing  letters  to  anc 
from  the  several  governors  and  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  “Board  of  Trade” 
being  the  correspondenee  with  the 
department,  and  each  colony  was 
arranged  by  itself  chronologically.  It 
was  found,  however,  more  convienient 
for  the  simplification  of  a printed  cal- 
endar to  alter  this  arrangement  as 
regards  the  papers  down  to  1688,  and 
to  adopt  one  chronogical  arrange- 


ment of  the  whole  ; at  the  same  time 
all  the  papers  relating  to  each  partic- 
ular colony  may  be  seen  at  a glance 
by  reference  to  the  index.  The  cor- 
respondence to  1688  consists  of  seventy 
one  portfolios,  bound  in  volumes,  be- 
sides 109  entry  books,  which  contain 
entries  or  letters  sent  to  the  colonies, 
of  characters,  commissions,  and  in- 
structions, minutes  and  proceedings  of 
the  companies,  and  proprietaries  that 
in  the  first  instance  governed  several 
of  the  colonies,  journals  of  the  board 
of  trade,  etc.  These  have  been  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  as  regards 
every  colony  to  which  they  relate. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  after 
1574,  down  to  the  accession  of  James 
I,  there  are  but  ten  papers.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious;  with  but  one  exception, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  England 
planted  any  colony  during  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  though,  as  every  one  knows, 
many  voyages  were  undertaken  at 
that  early  period  for  purposes  of  col- 
onization, and  a copy  of  the  well- 
known  patent  of  incorporation  to  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester  and  others, 
merchant  adventurers  of  England,  for 
“discovery  of  lands  unknown  and 
not  before  frequented,”  of  which  Se- 
bastian Cabot  was  the  first  governor, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
state  papers.  This,  however,  as  well 
as  many  other  papers,  containing 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  discovery 
of  Frobisher  and  Hawkins,  of  Gylberte 
and  of  Drake,  to  Africa,  America,  and 
the  West  Indies  are  all  open  for  per- 
usal in  the  state  postoffice. 
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The  first  two  papers  calendared  re- 
lating to  the  period  that  we  are  invest- 
igating are  of  singular  interest.  They 
most  probably  relate  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Gylberte’s  patent  ‘^to  discover  and 
take  possession  of  all  remote  and  bar- 
barous lands  unoccupied  by  any 
Christian  prince  or  people.’'  Gylberte 
appears  to  have  assigned  his  patent  to 
others,  and  the  “fragment  of  report  of 
certain  persons  ” with  whom  he  sub- 
sequently conferred  in  person,  is  so 
marvelous  as  to  baffle  every  idea  of 
credibility. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  Eliza- 
beth and  by  the  enterprise  of  Raleigh, 
the  first  English  colony  was  attempted 
to  be  planted  in  America,  and  the  ac- 
count of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  the 
general  of  the  fleet  sent  out  in  1585,  of 
“the  success  of  his  voyage,”  with  the 
letters  of  Ralph  Lane,  give  several  de- 
tails of  the  earliest  efforts  of  English 
energy  applied  in  a direction  in  which 
it  has  since  been  so  richly  rewarded. 
Although  Raleigh’s  colony  did  not 
meet  with  the  anticipated  success,  it 
caused  others  to  undertake  similar  ad- 
ventures, and  they  finally  attained  the 
desired  object. 

And  here  let  us  say  that  although  it 
seems  not  to  be  generally  known,  yet 
it  is  a fact  that  the  city  of  Chicago  has 
in  its  public  library  an  incomplete  set 
of  the  calendar  of  state  papers  (com- 
plete at  the  time  that  they  were  do- 
nated), both  foreign  and  domestic,, 
and  colonial,  which  were  procured  for 
us  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hughes  of 
and  for  which  he  deserves  the 


thanks  and  lasting  gratitude  of  every 
citizen  of  Chicago,  and  we  think  that 
it  is  time  the  citizens  of  Chicago  get 
up  some  lasting  memorial,  and  that  of 
a substantial  character,  which  should 
be  presented  to  him  to  show  to  him 
and  the  people  of  England  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  that  he  rendered 
us  in  the  hour  of  our  sorrow  and  ad- 
versity. It  was  to  him  that  we  owe 
indirectly  the  establishment  of  our 
public  library,  because  at  the  time 
when  he  sent  to  us  the  magnificent 
contribution  of  books  from  the  queen 
and  people  of  England  we  had  no  or- 
ganization whatever  to  accept  the 
same,  and  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  his  donation  the  public  library 
had  to  be  incorporated,  and  until  that 
was  done  his  gift  had  to  be  held  in 
abeyance. 

This  is  a reminiscence  worth  recall- 
ing, and  it  is  also  worth  recalling  that 
when  Mr.  Hughes  heard  of  the  great 
calamity  which  had  befallen  us,  he 
applied  to  the  queen  of  England  and 
to  the  houses  of  parliament  for  dona- 
tions of  books,  and  it  was  through  his 
efforts  that  we  now  have  in  our  midst 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  state 
papers  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  We 
say  again  that  we  think  that  it  is  high 
time  that  Mr.  Hughes  should  receive  a 
proper  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  Chicago — something  besides 
our  thanks,  which  have  already  been 
tendered  him  by  the  library  board. 

The  act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hughes 
was  one  of  the  most  disinterested  acts 
of  benevolence  in  the  history  of  our 
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country  and  it  is  with  no  intention  to 
parody  the  lofty  sentiments  which  a 
gifted  American  used  to  sanctify  the 
memory  of  one  to  whom  England 
and  America  owe  much  of  their  glory 
when  we  say  : 


“The  new  world’s  sons,  from  England’s 
breast  we  drew 

Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we 
came, 

Proud  of  her  past,  from  whence  our  present 
grew, 

Chicago  here  inscribes  in  gratitude  Tom 
Hughes’s  name.” 

Elliott  Anthony. 
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There  is  a chance  close  at  hand  for  some 
patriotic  citizen  who  has  been  blessed  with 
many  possessions,  to  preserve  a great  his- 
toric landmark  from  obliteration.  The  his- 
toric Valley  Forge  property,  on  the  line  of 
the  Philadelphia  & Reading  railroad,  is  in 
danger  of  being  divided,  and  sold  to  indi- 
vidual purchasers.  Upon  this  threatened 
section  lie  the  remnants  of  the  ramparts  of 
Fort  Washington,  the  cold  spring,  the  site 
of  the  forge,  and  of  the  headquarters  of 
Washington,  Lafayette,  and  Knox.  It  seems 
too  great  a sacrilege  to  allow  the  march  of 
so-called  “improvements”  to  obliterate  this 
spot  which  should  remain  sacred  forever  to 
the  memory  of  American  liberty,  and  one 
can  well  imagine  the  comments  of  future 
ages,  upon  a generation  of  Americans  who 
allowed  this  spot  to  disappear.  As  one  pa- 
triotic writer  has  suggested:  “No  spot  is 
more  indelibly  connected  with  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  days  that  tried  men’s  souls  than 
Valley  Forge.  It  was  there  that  the  tide  of 
misfortune  went  down  to  its  lowest  mark, 
and  it  was  there  also  that  the  great  leader 
of  the  army  appeared  in  his  noblest  and 
highest  manifestations  of  faith  and  courage. 
Let  the  patriotic  orders  of  the  country  send 
in  their  protests  at  once  and  ask  to  have  the 
sale  withheld  until  they  can  take  measures 
to  save  this  relic  of  the  Revolution,  either 
through  purchasers  who  will  agree  to  keep 
it  intact,  or  through  some  action  of  the 
people  at  large  or  of  the  government  which 
will  secure  control  of  it  as  a national  park.” 

A.  M.  Henry,  who  was  owner  of  a part  of 
the  land  upon  which  the  first  battle  of  Bull’s 
Run  was  fought,  relates  the  following  inter- 
esting incident : I did  not  see  the  battle.  I 


returned  from  Alexandria  soon  after  that 
event,  and  witnessed  the  second  battle  at 
this  point.  My  mother  was  killed  in  her 
bed  with  a shell  from  a Federal  battery  at 
the  first  battle.  She  was  blind,  aged  and 
helpless  at  the  time,  and  as  the  battle  raged 
about  the  house  it  was  as  safe  to  remain  in- 
doors as  on  any  other  spot.  General  Sher- 
man and  Senator  Cameron  visited  here  a 
few  years  since.  Sherman  had  not  been  on 
the  field  since  the  battle  in  July,  i86i.  He 
asked  no  questions.  He  seemed  to  know 
every  point  of  interest  and  the  several  posi- 
tions of  troops.  During  his  stay  he  made 
but  one  wrong  observation.  He  said  “Mr. 
Henry,  I was  in  your  house  during  the  bat- 
tle.” I said  no  “ No,  General ; the  house 
then  standing  was  destroyed.”  “O  yes” 
he  replied,  “I  remember  there  was  a wide 
hall  in  the  house  and  this  one  has  none.”  I 
recite  this  to  demonstrate  Sherman’s  careful 
attention  to  details.  General  Sherman 
asked  me  if  I would  sell  my  property.  If  I 
cared  to  part  with  it  he  knew  a man  who 
would  buy  it.  I learned  subsequently  that 
the  intending  purchaser  was  Senator  Don 
Cameron.  Senator  Cameron’s  uncle  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Highlanders  a few  rods  from  my  house. 
Generals  Bee  and  Barton  of  South  Carolina 
were  also  killed  forty  rods  distant,  and  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant  was  killed  Col. 
Fletcher  Webster,  of  the  Twelfth  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  son  of  the  great  Daniel 
Webster,  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
It  is  a singular  coincidence  that  the  second 
battle  ended  on  the  same  spot  that  the  first 
engagement  ended. 


The  midsummer  meeting  of  the  Histor- 
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ical  Society  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
was  held  at  Yardly,  on  July  21,  and  was  an 
event  of  some  interest.  The  place  chosen 
for  the  gathering  was  appropriate.  Thomas 
Yardley,  the  founder  of  the  settlement,  em- 
igrated to  this  country  either  with  or  shortly 
after  William  Penn,  and  purchased  from  the 
Indians  the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  pres- 
ent village  stands.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed 
a large  piece  of  land  to  the  inhabitants,  to 
be  used  as  a graveyard.  This  burial  ground 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  settlement,  and  inscriptions  on  tomb- 
stones show  date  of  more  than  200  years. 
Hundreds  of  people  visit  it  yearly,  and  not 
a few  of  whom,  it  is  stated,  are  Indians  from 
the  West.  Only  recently,  a young  and  civ- 
ilized red  man  was  interred  there,  and  doubt- 
less others  of  his  tribe  lie  with  him,  although 
their  graves  are  not  marked.  An  old  Bucks 
county  resident,  himself  quite  a landmark 
in  the  township,  said  that  many  Indians  are 
established  in  the  neighborhood  and  do  work 
upon  the  farms.  Relics  discovered  by  the 
Historical  Society  in  their  researches  show 
that  at  one  time  the  neighborhood  was  the 
hunting  ground  of  a large  tribe. 

In  this  gathering  General  W.  W.  H.  Davis, 
editor  of  the  Doyelstown  Democrat.,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  society,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
requested  the  Rev.  D.  K.  Turner,  D.  D.,  of 
Hartsville,  to  deliver  the  opening  essay. 
The  subject  was  a “Sketch  of  Joseph  Bon- 
aparte,” whose  home  was  for  many  years  at 
Bordentown.  Mr.  Alfred  Paschall,  Secretary 
of  the  society,  read  a paper  entitled  “ Scraps 
of  History,”  being  abstracts  from  the  so- 
ciety’s records.  In  his  essay  Mr.  Paschall 
described  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
Bucks  County  Historical  Society.  It  was 
founded,  he  said,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1889,  for  purely  local  purposes,  and  as  a 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety. General  Davis,  who  was  and  is  the 
first  President,  has  never  missed  a single 
meeting  and  has  contributed  many  valuable 


papers  to  the  society’s  records.  In  1885  the 
society  was  granted  a charter,  and  a room 
was  procured  in  the  public  buildings  at 
Doylestown,  where  the  archives  and  collec- 
tions are  kept  and  where  the  regular  meet- 
ings are  held.  The  present  membership  is 
48.  Dr.  George  H.  Larison,  of  Lambertville, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  “Coryell’s 
Ferry  in  the  Revolution.”  This  ferry  is  sit- 
uated at  New  Hope,  ten  miles  away,  and  has 
recently  been  located  as  the  spot  where  Gen- 
eral Washington  recrossed  the  Delaware  on 
December  26,  1776.  General  Davis  brought 
the  meeting  to  a close  with  a description  of 
the  two  Makefields,  the  townships,  between 
which  Yardley  lies. 

The  Kingston,  New  York,  Argus,  relates 
the  following  anecdote  of  President  Martin 
Yan  Buren,  and  vouches  for  its  authenticity, 
on  the  authority  of  a now  aged  resident  of 
Kingston,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  : In  the  year  1846  I resided  in 

Kinderhook,  Columbia  county,  and  two 
miles  from  that  quiet  village  resided  Martin 
Van  Buren,  the  eighth  president  of  the 
United  States.  His  home  was  known  as 
“Lindenwald.”  I saw  him  nearly  every 
day,  as  his  custom  was  to  come  to  the  vil- 
lage on  horseback  after  his  mail.  He  was  a 
strict  attendant  of  the  Dutch  church.  He 
invariably  rode  the  same  horse,  and  as  in- 
variably walked  into  the  sanctuary  when 
the  sermon  was  nearly  at  its  center.  The 
minister  bore  with  his  distinguished  hearer 
until  he  evidently  made  up  his  mind  that 
“patience  had  ceased  to  be  a virtue,”  and 
he  would  give  “Matty”  even  if  he  had  been 
president  of  the  United  States,  a delicate 
hint  that  this  thing  must  be  stopped.  One 
Sabbath  Van  Buren  appeared  late  as  usual. 
As  he  entered  the  door  the  dominie  ceased 
preaching.  When  the  ex-president  was 
seated  he  said:  “I  trust,  dearly  beloved 
hearers,  that  none  of  you  will  be  too  late  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  He  then 
resumed  his  text.  A faint  smile  came  to 
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Van  Buren’s  face,  and  after  that  he  entered 

the  house  of  God  on  time. 

• 

General  Charles  W.  Darling,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Oneida  Historical  So- 
ciety, never  appears  before  the  public  with- 
out something  of  interest.  In  his  recent 
address  before  the  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Society,  there  occurred 
some  references  to  Horatio  Seymour  that 
are  worthy  of  reproduction.  In  his  brief 
review  of  the  late  governor’s  life,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  time  when  he  left  Hobart  Col- 
lege, entered  the  law  office  of  Bronson  & 
Beardsly,  married  a daughter  of  John  Rut- 
ger Bleecker,  became  a member  of  Gov. 
Marcy’s  staff,  and,  as  Governor  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  occupied  a commanding  posi- 
tion in  National  and  State  affairs.  While 
holding  this  high  office,  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion was  in  progress,  and  the  movements 
of  the  rebel  forces  in  Virginia  showed  that 
Gen.  Lee  was  advancing  with  his  army  to 
invade  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, At  this  critical  period.  Secretary 
Stanton  requested  Gov.  Seymour  to  inform 
him  if  New  York  State  would  furnish  20,000 
militia,  in  answer  to  a special  call,  to  serve 
as  volunteers,  without  bounty,  and  to  be 
credited  on  the  draft.  Gov.  Seymour 
promptly  replied  that  he  would  spare  no 
efforts  to  send  forward,  without  delay,  the 
necessary  troops.  He  fulfilled  his  promise, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
were  returned  to  Gov.  Seymour  for  his 
prompt  action.  At  a later  period  in  the  war, 
while  volunteers  were  rapidly  enlisting,  the 
Administration  at  Washington  decided  upon 
adopting  the  method  of  resorting  to  forced 
levies  of  men  by  conscription  ; as  the  rec- 
ords showed  that  many  of  the  men  enrolled 
never  reached  the  army.  The  draft  was  or- 
dered first  to  take  place  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  the  districts  in  which  the 
poorer  classes  of  people  lived  were  charged 


with  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  con- 
scripts demanded  in  other  districts  with 
equal  population.  Gov.  Seymour  resolved  to 
protect  the  poorer  classes  at  the  hazard  of 
being  arrayed  against  the  Administration, 
and  charged  with  disloyalty.  He  performed 
his  duty  so  plainly  that  the  President  ap- 
pointed three  persons  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter. They  reported  the  quota  to  be  unequal 
and  unjust,  so  a deduction  was  made  of 
14,000  men.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  approved  the  report,  and  a 
Republican  Assembly,  in  a formal  resolu- 
tion, tendered  its  thanks  to  Gov.  Seymour 
for  his  wise  action  in  procuring  a correction 
of  those  errors  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
quota  of  this  State. 

The  first  installment  of  the  famous  Scharf 
collection,  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  has 
been  received  at  that  Institution.  It  con- 
sists of  nearly  15,000  manuscripts,  pamphlets 
and  books,  which  will  be  classified  and 
arranged  for  convenient  access  without 
delay.  Colonel  Scharf  has  agreed  to  have 
the  collection  catalogued,  and  it  will  take 
several  months  to  prepare  it  for  the  use  of 
students  and  historians.  The  books  and 
papers  will  be  given  a special  room  like  that 
allotted  to  the  Bluntschii  library,  and 
the  rarest  treasures  among  them  will  be 
mounted  for  hanging  on  the  walls. 

This  immense  edition  to  the  materials  for 
Southern  history,  has  already  stimulated 
research  into  that  hitherto  inaccessible  field. 
Professor  Ely  says  he  desires  his  students  to 
prepare  a number  of  works  relating  to  South- 
ern financial  history  from  the  new  collection, 
including  a treatise  upon  the  finances  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  a history  of  Confederate 
money.  The  collection  contains  large  pack- 
ages and  scrap-books  filled  with  specimens 
of  nearly  all  the  certificates  and  money  ever 
issued  by  the  Confederacy,  including  many 
of  the  rarest  and  at  present  most  valuable 
notes.  Says  a writer,  in  continuation  of 
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the  above  : “Only  two  other  collections  of 
Southern  historical  material  in  existence  are 
equal  to  that  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
University.  One  is  in  the  British  Museum 
and  has  been  gathered  up  by  agents  who 
have  devoted  their  efforts  especially  to  dis- 
cover available  material  in  the  South.  The 
other  is  owned  by  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society.  One  of  the  objects  of  Colonel 
Scharf’s  gift  was  to  stop  the  flow  of  material 
to  the  two  former  centres  and  draw  it  to  a 
Southern  institution  in  a Southern  State.” 

‘‘Ten  of  the  unpublished  manuscripts  are 
considered  to  have  especial  value  because 
written  in  Richmond  before  the  Confederate 
archives  and  records  were  destroyed.  They 
are  from  the  pen  of  James  D.  McCabe,  who 
was  employed  in  the  Confederate  War 
Department  at  Richmond  during  the  war, 
and  edited  the  Southern  Home  Journal^  after- 
wards changed  to  the  Magnolia  Weekly.  Mr. 
McCabe  wrote  a history  of  the  Confederacy 
covering  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and  col- 
lected materials  in  manuscript  for  its  com- 
pletion. The  history  embraces  about  twenty 
volumes  of  manuscript,  and  scarcely  any  of 
its  sources  can  now  be  reached.  There  are 
also  the  original  papers  of  General  William 
H.  Winder,  who  commanded  the  Maryland 
Department  in  the  War  of  1812  and  defended 
the  territory  around  Washington  when  the 
city  was  burned  by  the  British  in  1814.  One 
faded  and  dusty  document  is  the  original 
agreement  entered  into  by  merchants  of 
Baltimore,  June  22,  1769,  not  to  import 

British  goods.  An  extremely  valuable  paper 
is  the  original  plat  of  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  made  by  General  William  Smallwood, 
commander  of  the  Maryland  line  before  that 
memorable  conflict,  in  which  the  Maryland- 
ers displayed  such  gallantry.  It  is  the  only 
plat  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and  has  been 
eagerly  sought  by  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.” 

President  Gill.\n,  of  the  University,  has 


written  a letter  to  Colonel  Scharf,  in  which 
he  says  : “From  all  that  I hear  that  you  have» 
brought  together,  at  a large  outlay  of  time, 
money,  and  energy,  I feel  assured  that  you 
are  doing  a great  service  to  the  public  by 
placing  these  valuable  collections  where  stu- 
dents and  men  of  letters  may  have  access  to 
them.  It  has  been  my  hope  from  the  begin- 
ning that  Baltimore  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  would  become  attractive  to 
Southern  students  in  large  numbers,  because 
of  the  libraries,  museums,  lectureships, 
professorships,  and  plans  of  study  here  es- 
tablished.” 


A RECENT  meeting  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society  at  Cleveland,  was  enter- 
tained by  a paper  from  Prof.  Edward  Clay- 
pole,  of  Akron,  who  spoke  of  the  plants  of  the 
ice  period,  still  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of 
Northern  Ohio,  and  their  identity  and  sim- 
ilarity to  those  of  Europe.  He  spoke  of  the 
physical  charges  of  the  geography  of  the 
earth,  and  said  that  the  geologists  were  now 
tracing  these  changes  by  life.  Certain  veg- 
etable forms  were  found  in  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  far  from  the  surroundings  where  it 
would  be  expected  to  find  them.  The  cool 
moist  glens  of  the  valley  furnish  a refuge  for 
plants  which  would  starve  and  die  in  the  open 
country.  Professor  Claypole  said  that  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  from  Cleveland  to  Akron 
was  of  preglacial  origin,  but  the  valley  from 
Cuyahoga  Falls  to  Akron  had  been  formed 
since  the  ice  period.  The  former  is  millions 
and  millions  of  years  old,  while  the  latter  has 
been  in  existence  probably  but  a few  thou- 
sand years.  He  then  spoke  of  the  hemlock, 
spruce,  arbor  vitae,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs  which  grow  in  these  valleys,  but 
which  are  not  found  in  the  open  or  table 
lands.  This,  in  his  opinion,  proved  that 
their  home  was  farther  north,  and  that  they 
were  forced  south  during  the  glacial  period. 
If  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  reached  to  Canada, 
the  problem  of  how  the  trees  migrated  could 
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be  easily  solved,  but  the  lake  at  present 
puts  off  communication.  Geologists  have 
found  the  leaves  of  the  red  wood  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  tulip  imbedded  in  rocks  within 
twelve  degrees  of  the  north  pole.  The 
lecturer  thought  that  the  hardier  trees 
flourished  about  the  pole  and  that  that 
region  was  covered  with  verdure  before  the 
glacial  period.  Trees  do  not  migrate  as  men 
and  animals  do.  When  they  migrate  they 
die  and  their  seeds  is  sown  further  to  the 
south.  This  would  show  that  the  migration 
of  trees  and  flora  from  the  Northland  to  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  was  very  slow,  and  also 
prove  that  the  glaciers  moved  slowly. 


A RECENT  issue  of  the  Lawrence  Journal 
announces  that  a new  departure  has  been 
taken  by  the  State  University,  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  “Among  the  options  recently  ad- 
vised by  the  faculty  and  accepted  by  the 
regents,  is  one  which  will  doubtless  cause 
much  comment  in  the  educational  world,  as 
well  as  in  other  circles.  For  the  first  time 
in  educational  history,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
condition  of  women  to  be  assigned  a place 
in  a university  curriculum  ; and  is  such  a 
study  to  be  given  prominence  and  value  as 
part  of  a liberal  education.  It  seems  quite 
fitting  that  ‘The  Status  of  Women  in  the 
United  States’  should  first  be  a subject  for 
investigation,  from  the  historical  and  prac- 
tical standpoint,  in  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, in  which  from  the  opening  of  its  doors 
no  distinction  of  sex  has  ever  been  tolerated, 
but  coeducation  has  been  absolute  and  com- 
plete.” 


Professor  James  H.  Canfield,  in  whose  de- 
partment of  American  history  and  civics  this 


new  work  falls,  has  been  striving  to  secure 
this  option  for  several  years — but  financial 
and  other  reasons  forbade  until  now.  The 
course  will  include  at  first  three  conferences 
each  week  of  the  second  term  ; but  will  be- 
come a full  term  study  as  soon  as  the  libra- 
ry facilities  will  warrant  this  extension.  It 
will  open  with  a brief  review  of  the  condi- 
tion and  position  of  woman  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages,  down  to  about  A.  D.  1550. 
Then  will  follow  a more  careful  study  of 
woman  during  the  century  preceding  the 
colonization  of  America — to  determine  what 
may  be  called  fatherland  influences.  Wo- 
man in  America  will  next  claim  attention, 
in  colonial,  revolutionary  and  early  nine- 
teenth century  periods.  The  course  will 
close  with  a careful  examination  of  the  le- 
gal, political,  industrial,  educational  and 
professional  status  of  woman  in  the  several 
States  of  the  American  Union.  The  pro- 
posed course  has  already  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  writes 
very  warmly,  and  calls  it  a “a  lever  of  the 
finest  Bessemer  steel — the  greatest  single 
step  yet  taken  in  higher  education  and 
others  are  equally  strong  in  their  expres 
sions  of  approval.  A special  alcove  will  be 
set  apart  in  the  university  library,  in  which 
Professor  Canfield  hopes  to  place  a large 
and  unique  collection — the  best  books  by 
the  best  women,  and  the  best  books  about 
women,  in  all  languages.  He  wishes  to 
push  this  collection  more  rapidly  than  the 
finances  of  the  university  will  permit — and 
therefore  asks  for  gifts  of  either  money  or 
books  from  those  interested  in  this  work. 
He  also  hopes  to  secure  the  founding  of  a 
scholarship  in  this  connection.  All  corre- 
spondence should  be  addressed  to  himself. 
State  University,  Lawrence,  Kas. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


“The  Story  of  The  Empire  State.” 

By  Hon.  Elliott  Anthony,  Judge  of  the 

Superior  Court  of  Chicago. 

In  the  midst  of  many  professional  labors, 
Judge  Anthony  has  found  time  for  a great 
deal  of  historical  literature  that  is  sure  to 
be  of  permanent  value.  Some  notable  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  has  been  already  presented 
in  these  pages,  but  his  energy  never  seems 
to  flag,  nor  does  he  fail  to  find  new  and  en- 
tertaining fields  of  historical  labor.  In  the 
work  at  present  under  consideration,  he  has 
sought  the  entertainment  of  a certain  class, 
rather  than  the  edification  and  instruction 
of  the  people  generally.  He  estimates  that 
there  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago  from  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  people  who  are  natives  of 
New  York.  These  people,  and  their  prede- 
cessors at  an  early  day,  formed  an  “Excel- 
sior Society,”  which  flourished  for  a season, 
and  then  disbanded.  When  the  World’s 
Fair  excitement  arose,  a new  organization 
was  formed  called  “The  Sons  of  New  York,” 
which  now  numbers  near  one  thousand 
members.  Judge  Anthony  delivered  several 
addresses  before  this  organization,  and  in 
the  above  form  has  embodied  the  main 
points  discussed  by  him  upon  those  occas- 
sions.  His  view  of  one  purpose  of  the 
work  is  set  forth  by  himself,  as  follows  : 
“We  trust  that  it  may  be  of  some  benefit 
in  creating  in  the  minds  of  our  kindred  in 
the  East  a better  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tions we  sustain  to  each  other.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
note  a more  kindly  disposition  and  more 
generous  treatment  of  our  people  than  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  utterances 
of  the  public  press  and  public  men  of  New 
York.” 

Judge  Anthony  does  not  attempt  a history 
of  New  York  State  within  the  limits  per- 
mitted, but  he  does  give  a most  scholarly, 


concise,  and  entertaining  monograph  upon 
a great  theme.  The  entire  history  of  the 
state  is  glanced  at,  and  salient  features  are 
described  and  discussed  as  only  a strong 
man  and  a graceful  writer  could  discuss 
them. 

“The  Spanish  Conspiracy.”  A review  of 
early  Spanish  movements  in  the  South- 
west, containing  Proofs  of  the  Intrigues  of 
James  Wilkinson  and  John  Brown  ; of 
the  complicity  therewith  of  Judges  Sebas- 
tian, Wallace  and  Innes  ; the  Early  Strug- 
gles of  Kentucky  for  Autonomy  ; the 
Intrigues  of  Sebastian  in  1795-7,  and  the 
Legislative  Investigation  of  his  Corrup- 
tion.” By  Thomas  Marshall  Green,  Au- 
thor of  “Historic  Families  of  Kentucky.” 
Published  by  Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  proofs  referred  to,  and  which  are  ad- 
duced in  this  book,  consist  of  General  Wil- 
kinson’s letters  to  Miro,  the  Intendant  of 
Louisiana  ; of  the  confidential  communica- 
tions of  the  latter  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  ; 
of  the  official  dispatch  of  Don  Diego  Gar- 
doqui  to  the  same  Court ; of  John  Brown’s 
own  letters  and  proved  utterances  ; of  the 
testimony  and  sworn  evidence  of  members 
of  the  Danville  Conventions  of  July  and 
November,  1788  ; of  Sebastian’s  own  con- 
fession ; of  the  testimony  of  members  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  which  inv'esti- 
gated  Sebastian’s  corruptions  in  1806  ; of 
the  sworn  evidence  of  Daniel  Clark  and 
Thomas  Power ; of  the  subterfuges,  sup- 
pressions, concealments,  and  misstatements 
to  which  the  conspirators  resorted  to  hide 
their  guilt,  and  of  the  tergiversations  of  all 
their  adherents.  Mr.  Green  is  a writer  of 
acknowledged  ability,  and  his  treatment  'of 
this  subject  is  that  of  the  trained  and  care- 
ful historian. 
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THE  GLACIAL  THEORY  A FALLACY. 


The  theory  of  a glacial  period,  or 
ice  age,  has  been  accepted  by  many 
of  our  modern  geologists.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  theory  has  been 
verified,  or  that  geologists  are  infallible 
in  their  conclusions. 

The  glacial  theory  is  a child  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  born 
about  the  year  1840,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  Its  godfathers  were  men  of  re- 
nown in  matters  of  science,  who  as- 
sumed to  interpret  the  language  of 
Nature,  as  spoken  in  her  ice  domains, 
and  to  reveal  the  methods  of  her  work. 
In  a word,  they  were  emulous  of 
making  new  discoveries  in  science. 

The  idea  of  a glacial  period  was 
suggested  by  the  discovery  that  the 
glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  constantly 
sliding  by  slow  degrees  from  their  sub- 
lime heights  down  into  the  adjacent 
valleys,  where  they  melt  and  deposit 
what  are  called  “ moraines,”  which 
are  but  the  debris  left  by  melted  gla- 
ciers. In  many  instances  glaciers 
carry  with  them  huge  rocks  or  boul- 
ders, which  they  disrupt  from  the 
mountains  as  they  descend  into  the 


valleys.  In  connection  with  rock  they 
often  detatch  and  precipitate  extensive 
masses  of  earth  to  a lower  level,  thus 
changing  the  natural  aspects  of  the 
land  in  the  vicinity. 

From  this  state  of  facts  and  the 
stretch  of  a vivid  imagination  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  glacial  theory  infer  that 
there  was,  at  some  time  in  the  remote 
past,  a ‘‘glacial  period”  of  many  thou- 
sand years’  duration,  when  the  greater 
part  of  both  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  of  the  globe  was  covered 
with  snow  and  ice  from  one  to  eight 
miles  or  more  in  depth,  as  estimated 
• by  glacial  rules,  and  that  these  im- 
mense fields  of  snow  and  ice  slid  inch 
by  inch  from  the  polar  regions  towards 
the  equator,  a distance  of  about  two 
thousand  miles,  ploughing  their  way 
over  the  highest  mountains  and  deep- 
est valleys,  in  spite  of  the  law  of  grav- 
ity and  a globular  upgrade,  and  that 
they,  in  their  course,  excavated  the 
basins  of  most  of  our  great  as  well 
as  small  lakes,  rivers  and  valleys, 
striated  the  rocks,  transported  boulders, 
distributed  the  drift  or  soil  which  has 
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given  to  the  earth  its  fertility,  and  fin- 
ally expired  in  the  temperate  zones, 
where  they  melted  and  marked  the 
spot  of  their  decease  with  a line  of 
gravestones  or  “terminal  moraines.” 

This  hypothesis  seems  as  incredible 
as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  impera- 
tive law  of  gravity,  which  would  hold 
the  glaciers  as  solidly  in  place  as  it 
holds  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  place. 
The  glaciers  would  not  only  have  to 
slide  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  grav- 
ity, but  in  opposition  to  a globular  up- 
grade caused  by  the  earth’s  equatorial 
axis  being  twenty-seven  miles  longer 
than  its  polar  axis. 

How  all  this  could  happen,  or  by 
what  natural  law  these  vast  icefields, 
covering  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern hemispheres  during  the  glacial 
period,  were  generated,  recruited  and 
preserved  in  their  movement  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  none  of  the  eminent 
advocates  of  the  glacial  theory  have 
condescended  to  tell  us,  or  to  give  us 
any  reasons  for  such  an  occurrence 
which  are  consistent  with  natural  law 
or  logical  inference. 

We  all  know  that  rain  and  snow  are 
generated  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  vapors 
ascend  into  a higher  and  colder  region 
of  atmosphere  where  they  condense 
and  fall  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow. 
The  two  hemispheric  ice-fields  of  the 
glacial  period  could  not  by  their  own 
pressure  have  generated  a sufficient 
degree  of  heat  to  produce  vapors  and 
at  the  same  time  slide  in  a congealing 
atmosphere,  and  thus  prolong  their 


existence  by  the  fall  of  additional  rain 
or  snow. 

If  the  glacial  period  ever  existed,  as 
claimed,  it  existed  in  violation  of  all 
known  physical  laws.  All  the  waters 
of  the  globe  are  insufficient  to  have 
furnished  the  depths  of  snow  that  are 
said  to  have  enwrapped  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  for 
thousands  of  years.  It  has  been  care- 
fully estimated  that  if  the  globe  were 
reduced  to  an  even  round  surface  and 
all  its  waters  equally  diffused  over  it, 
the  uniform  depth  of  water  would  be 
less  than  one  mile.  In  the  light  of 
this  fact  the  entire  waters  of  the  globe, 
if  frozen,  when  thus  diffused,  would 
not  equal  the  depth  of  snow  and  ice 
that  existed  in  the  glacial  period, 
which  was,  as  our  glacialists  say,  from 
one  to  eight  miles  thick,  or  more. 

Glacialists  cannot  assume  with  any 
consistency  that  the  sun  ever  failed  to 
shed  his  rays  on  the  earth  as  he  now 
does,  nor  that  the  earth  ever  wandered 
from  her  orbit,  or  reversed  her  axis ; 
nor  can  they  assume  or  prove,  by  as- 
tronomical calculation,  that  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-one  thousand  years,  resulted 
in  the  production  of  the  glacial  era. 
If  there  ever  were  any  such  irregular- 
ities, the  earth  and  sun  must  have 
changed  their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  all  the  rivers,  lakes  and  seas, 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  must 
been  frozen  to  solidity,  and,  of  course, 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life  must 
have  perished.  Nature  has  never  been 
known  to  stultify  herself,  nor  does  she 
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work  miracles  in  violation  of  her  own 
fixed  laws. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
so-called  “glacial  period”  of  the  past 
was  nothing  more  than  the  glacial 
period  of  the  present.  All  the  moun- 
tains that  lift  their  heads  above  the 
snow-line,  wherever  located,  are 
capped  with  snow  and  ice,  and  conse- 
quently generate  more  or  less  massive 
glaciers,  which  slide  sluggishly  into 
the  adjoining  valleys,  where  they  melt 
and  leave  their  debris,  or  slide,  if  lo- 
cated near  the  ocean,  into  its  waters, 
where  they  float  in  the  character  of 
icebergs. 

Many  of  these  icebergs  are  immense 
in  their  dimensions  as  well  as  formid- 
able in  their  antagonism.  They  are, 
in  fact.  Nature’s  ships  at  sea  engaged 
in  the  commerce  of  the  polar  regions 
with  the  temperate  zones.  Their 
keels  are  spiked  with  boulders  that 
striate  the  rocks  in  the  ocean-bed,  and 
pulverize  mineral  substances  into  sedi- 
ments, which,  when  hardened  by  heat 
and  pressure,  constitute  the  sheets  of 
clay  and  stratified  rocks  which  are 
found  in  ocean-beds  ; the  counterparts 
of  which  are  also  found  beneath  the 
drift  or  soil  of  the  dry  land,  and  in 
which  are  imbedded  more  or  less  prim- 
itive shells  and  relics  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  different  climes. 

The  general  aspects  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  whether  under  water  or  above 
water,  are  much  the  same.  The  ocean- 
beds  have  their  mountains,  hills, 
plains  and  valleys.  In  the  course  of 
unmeasured  time  ocean  beds  are  lifted 


into  the  sunlight  of  continents,  and 
continents  sunk  into  the  darkness  of 
ocean-beds.  In  Nature’s  calendar 
there  is  no  recognition  of  time.  She 
works  in  the  “eternal  now,”  slowly 
for  the  most  part,  but  sometimes  vio- 
lently. By  an  interchange  of  conti- 
nents with  ocean-beds  she  recruits  im- 
poverished soils,  and  prepares  new 
conditions  for  the  production  of  a still 
higher  order  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
and  probably  a higher  order  of  man. 

The  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  from  ten  to  fifty  miles 
thick.  It  is  doubtless  much  thinner 
at  some  points  than  at  others.  Its  in- 
terior is  believed  to  be  composed  of 
molten  minerals,  which,  when  cooled, 
constitute  the  earth’s  crust.  This  vast 
interior  mass  includes  in  all  probabil- 
ity more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  entire 
material  of  the  globe. 

It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that 
the  earth’s  interior  is  a billowy  sea  of 
molten  matter,  rolling  in  majestic  fluc- 
tuations, or  tidal  waves,  ever  beating 
and  breaking  against  the  inside  of  the 
earth’s  crust  with  a violence  that  dis- 
rupts it,  or  results  at  long  periods  in 
upheavals  and  subsidences  of  conti- 
nents, throwing  both  the  stratified  and 
conglomerate  rocks  into  strange  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  It  is  this  sublime 
and  irresistible  work  of  Nature  which 
has  so  distinctly  marked  in  the  primi- 
tive rocks  the  succession  of  the  geo- 
logical ages.  There  is  no  re^-sonable 
doubt  that  the  igneous  and  aqueous 
forces,  acting  slowly  or  violently,  are 
the  dominant  agencies  which  Nature 
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employes  in  the  execution  of  her  evo- 
lutionary work.  She  could  not,  if  she 
would,  call  to  her  aid  a glacial  period. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  earth 
has  three  oceans,  an  atmospheric 
ocean,  a surface  ocean,  and  an  interior 
ocean.  These  three  oceans  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  working  out  the 
same  ultimate  problem  and  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  general  law  of  cir- 
culation. They  all  have  their  currents 
and  counter-currents.  The  activities 
of  the  atmospheric  ocean  are  gener- 
ated by  heat  and  cold,  at . different 
points.  The  results  are  counter-cur- 
rents of  hot  and  cold  winds,  rain  and 
snow,  thunder  and  lightning,  cloud- 
bursts and  cyclones.  The  surface 
ocean  has  similar  activities  for  similar 
reasons,  resulting  in  thermal  currents, 
cold  currents,  tidal  waves,  and  water- 
spouts. The  interior  ocean  gives  birth 
to  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  upheavals 
and  subsidences.  It  is  the  sublime 
and  violent  work  of  these  several 
oceans  that  has  given  to  the  earth  its 
present  aspects.  The  one  ocean  some- 
times aids  the  other  in  a subordinate 
capacity.  Yet  all  act  in  harmony  and 
with  a view,  seemingly,  to  achieve  the 
same  evolutionary  results. 

It  was  unquestionably  rapid  cur- 
rents of  water,  or  floods  in  connection 
with  icebergs  at  sea,  that  transported 
both  the  boulders  and  the  relics  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  different  climes 
from  their  original  localities  and  de- 
posited them  in  foreign  localities 
where  they  are  now  found  on  the  sur- 
face, or  imbedded  in  clay  or  drift,  the 


world  over.  It  was  rapid  currents  of 
water  that  polished  many  of  the  trans- 
ported boulders,  while  some  were 
transported  in  the  rough  state  in  which 
they  fell  from  their  birthplace  in  the 
mountains  upon  the  surface  of  float- 
ing icebergs  at  sea,  or  were  hurled 
broadcast  by  volcanic  explosion.  All 
this  may  have  occured  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  earth  at  one  time,  and  in 
other  sections  at  another  time,  and 
probably  did.  The  changes  in  the 
aspects  of  the  earth,  thus  wrought,  are 
in  harmony  with  Nature’s  geological 
record  of  events. 

The  fallacy  of  the  glacial  theory 
cannot  be  better  illustrated,  perhaps, 
than  by  alluding  to  the  views  expressed 
by  some  of  our  enthusiastic  glacialists 
in  reference  to  the  origin  of  our  Great 
Northwestern  Lakes.  They  say  there 
was  a preglacial  period  in  which  these 
lakes  did  not  exist,  except  as  a great 
river  ; and  that  in  the  subsequent  gla- 
cial period,  or  ice  age,  huge  glaciers 
followed  the  line  of  this  river,  exca- 
vated its  channel  into  a series  of  lake 
basins,  and  filled  up  the  interspaces 
with  deposits  of  drift. 

But  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  extent  and  depth  of  these  lakes,  it 
seems  not  only  improbable,  but  im- 
possible that  the  excavation  of  their 
rocky  basins  was  the  work  of  glacial 
action.  If  we  may  accept  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Survey,  the  maxi- 
mum depth  of  Lake  Superior  is  1008 
feet,  Huron  750  feet,  Michigan  870 
feet,  Erie  270  feet  and  Ontario  500  feet. 
It  is  also  shown  by  the  same  report 
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that  they  all  have  a mean  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  of  517  feet,  and  a 
mean  depth  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
of  271  feet,  and  that  the  total  area  of 
their  surface  exceeds  the  total  area  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  while 
the  distance,  on  a central  line,  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  foot 
of  Lake  Ontario;  exceeds  twelve  hun- 
dred miles.  If  we  can  believe  our 
Great  Lakes  were  excavated  by  glacial 
action,  we  can  with  equal  reason  be- 
lieve that  glaciers  excavated  the  Red 
Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  entire  region  of  our  Great  Lakes 
has  evidently  been,  at  some  remote 
period,  subjected  to  violent  disturb- 
ances. This  fact  induces  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  originally  a range 
of  mountains,  and  that  they  suddenly 
collapsed  during  an  upheaval  and  sub- 
sidence of  the  entire  lake  region. 
This  suggestion  seems  verified  by  the 
testimony  of  the  rocks  which  encircle 
the  lakes.  Some  of  these  rocks  have 
a volcanic  appearance,  while  others 
crop  out  that  belong  to  the  primitive 
geological  series. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  valley  and  the  lake 
region  were  included  in  the  same  gen- 
eral volcanic  disturbance.  The  rocky 
channels  of  both  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Niagara  strengthen  the  supposi- 
tion, and  what  should  remove  all  rea- 
sonable doubt  is  the  fact  that  iron  and 
other  metals,  the  ]:>roducts  of  volcanic 
action,  are  found  at  various  points 
along  the  line  of  these  rivers  and  lakes 
in  connection  with  relics  of  the  flora 


and  fauna  of  widely  different  climes. 

On  the  southern  border  of  Lake  Erie, 
near  Cleveland,  a Cleveland  company, 
in  boring  for  gas,  in  1889,  struck  a bed 
of  solid  salt,  fifty  feet  thick  or  more, 
at  the  depth  of  one  thousand  feet. 
This  fact,  in  connection  with  many 
others  that  might  be  cited,  proves  that 
the  lake  region  wms  at  one  time  sub- 
merged beneath  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  that,  at  an  upheaval,  it  re- 
tained in  a valley  or  basin  of  the 
earth’s  crust  a broad  sheet  of  salt 
water,  which,  by  subsequent  heat  and 
pressure,  crystalized  and  became  salt. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  en- 
tire valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the 
Alleghenies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
must  have  been  submerged  and  up- 
heaved,  probably  at  the  same  time 
with  the  lake  region,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  volcanic  rocks  and  mineral 
deposits  which  abound  in  different 
parts  of  the  valley’s  broad  domains. 

In  Louisiana,  an  oil  company,  in 
1886,  struck,  at  the  depth  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  feet,  an  extensive  bed 
of  pure  sulphur,  twenty  feet  thick, 
which  was  unquestionably  deposited 
by  volcanic  action  in  some  remote 
geological  age. 

We  have  further  proof  of  volcanic 
disturbances  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
three  distinct  ridges  of  land  bordering 
the  southerly  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  are  composed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  present  shore,  and  which 
correspond  with  its  angles.  These 
ridges  lie  from  one  to  three  miles 
apart,  and  vary  in  height  above  the 
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present  level  of  the  lake  from  eighty 
to  three  hundred  feet.  They  were 
evidently,  at  some  former  period,  the 
boundaries  of  the  lake.  The  lake 
must  have  been  at  one  time  at  least 
six  hundred  feet  deep,  instead  of  an 
average  depth  of  seventy  feet  as  at 
present.  These  ancient  boundaries 
indicate  that  the  lake  was  suddenly 
drained  of  a share  of  its  waters  at 
three  widely  different  periods.  This 
must  have  been  done  by  three  equally 
sudden  subsidences  of  the  lake  and 
the  region  southeasterly  of  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
It  is  simply  a question  of  time  how 
soon  Niagara  Falls  will  reach  Black 
Rock,  and  drain  Lake  Erie. 

It  is  not  possible  that  polar  gla- 
ciers could  have  excavated  the  basins 
of  the  lakes  and  left  the  islands,  un- 
disturbed, where  they  now  are.  It 
can  not  be  true,  therefore,  that  polar 
glaciers  striated  the  rocks  at  Kelly’s 
Island  and  Sandusky  Bay,  or  at  other 
points  on  the  lake  coast.  The  stri- 
ations  or  grooves  which  are  seen  in 
the  rocks  were  probably  made  by  vol- 
canic eruptions  in  the  bed  of  the  lake 
which  lifted  the  islands  into  their  pres- 
ent positions.  These  eruptions  would, 
of  course,  cause  a sudden  overflow  of 
the  lake,  and,  if  occurring  in  the  win- 
ter, would  lift  vast  sheets  of  ice  with 
the  water  and  carry  in  rushing  cur- 
rents, ice,  sand  and  boulders,  and  thus 
striate  the  surface  rocks  on  the  islands 
and  along  the  lake  coast. 

These  striations  or  grooves  ought 
not  to  be  accepted  as  a proof  of  a 


glacial  period,  for  the  reason,  that 
similar  markings  or  grooves  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  highest  mountains  as  well 
as  in  the  valleys  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and, 
in  all  probability,  were  produced  by 
igneous  and  aqueous  forces,  the  only 
instrumentalities  which  Nature  seems 
to  have  employed  or  needed  in  giving 
to  the  earth  its  present  aspects. 

We  all  know  that  earthquakes  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  world. 
The  whole  number,  as  statistics  show, 
exceeds  five  hundred  per  annum. 
Fifty  or  more  have  occurred  in  the  lake 
region  and  Mississippi  Valley  within 
the  last  half  century. 

At  New  Madrid,  in  i8ii,  an  earth- 
quake sunk  several  islands  into  the 
Mississippi  river,  lifted  and  broke  the 
earth’s  crust  into  yawning  chasms, 
created  new  la.kes,  and  set  back  the 
current  of  the  river  eighteen  miles. 
The  shocks  continued  for  several  days 
and  changed  materially  the  aspects  of 
that  region  of  the  country. 

The  earthquake,  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1886,  was  still  more 
disastrous  in  its  effects.  It  not  only 
fractured  the  earth’s  crust,  but  de- 
stroyed a considerable  part  of  the  city 
and  killed  a number  of  citizens.  The 
shocks  were  repeated  for  several  days 
and  felt  throughout  nearly  all  the 
Southern  states.  In  fact,  overwhelm- 
ing earthquakes  may  occur  at  any 
time  when  least  expected. 

Geology,  though  comparatively  a 
modern  science,  is  based  on  visible 
facts  which  are  verified  by  the  con- 
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slant  activities  of  Nature ; while  Gla- 
ciology, though  called  a science,  is 
based  on  an  assumption  of  facts  which 
never  existed.  The  glacial  theory  is, 
therefore,  nothing  more  than  a phan- 
tom flitting  in  the  twilight  of  science. 

The  grand  problem  of  the  creation, 
however,  cannot  be  solved;  nor  can 
the  antiquity  of  man,  or  the  conditions 
of  his  origin,  be  traced  to  any  definite 
geological  era.  Yet  we  live  in  an  age 
of  philosophers,  who  seem  to  think 
the  impossible  possible.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  universe  has 


neither  centre  nor  circumference,  we 
are  lost  in  the  limitless  field  that  lies 
open  to  scientific  investigation,  and 
shrink  with  a feeling  of  instinctive 
awe  and  reverence  from  the  attempt  to 
explore  it.  In  a field  of  thought  so 
vast  and  unlimited,  we  are  lost  for  the 
want  of  a thought  broad  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  grasp  the  infinite. 
The  revelations  of  science,  however, 
assure  us  that  a divine  intelligence 
pervades  the  universe — the  intelligence 
of  a paternal  Sovereignty  that  is 
crowned  with  stars. 

Harvey  Rice. 


THE  WESTERN  RESERVE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY— AN  IMPORTANT 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  was  held  in  the  assembly 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  19, 
1891.  It  was  a gathering  of  unusual 
interest,  because  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  now  being  made  to  secure  by 
purchase,  the  building  in  which  the 
Society  is  now  located. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  C.  C.  Baldwin,  and,  on 
motion  of  Vice-President  J.  H.  Sargent, 
Ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes,  an  active 
member  of  the  Society,  presided.  The 
ex-president  came  to  the  city  for  the 
express  purpose  of  attending  the  meet- 
ing, and  on  taking  the  chair  said : 

“The  city  of  Cleveland  has  become 
greatly  interested  in  works  of  educa- 
tion. This  city  is  taking  its  place 


among  the  great  cities  of  the  country 
in  being  interested  in  and  doing  all 
useful  and  progressive  things.  I do 
not  remember  with  confidence  its  exact 
rank  among  the  largest,  leading  cities, 
but  it  is  to  be  found  among  the  ten 
highest.  Historical  societies  are  not 
popular  among  the  people,  as  a rule. 
We  grow  historical  as  we  grow  older. 
People  in  the  big  cities  have  little  time 
to  devote  to  this  work,  but  we  are 
growing,  and  it  is  now  time  that  the 
Work  was  pushed  vigorously  and 
successfully.  Much  has  been  done  in 
the  past  by  Colonel  Whittlesey  and 
others,  who  might  be  named.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  we  shall  have 
a suitable  place  in  which  to  enlarge 
and  to  comfortably  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  society.  The  opportunity  is  now 
offered,  I understand,  to  obtain  a suit- 
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able  place  for  a permanent  and 
acceptable  home.  There  is  no  better 
field  for  this  work  than  right  here  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  There  are  many 
families  having  valuable  historical 
records  and  documents.  These  families 
are  only  awaiting  a place  where  the 
records  may  be  safely  kept.  The  fact 
that  you  are  here,  in  a busy  city  like 
this,  is  proof  enough  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  society. 

‘'It  was  in  1834,”  he  continued,  “in 
the  month  of  June,  fifty-seven  years 
ago,  that  I passed  through  Cleveland 
pretty  thoroughly.  It  had  then  4,000 
inhabitants.  A boy  then  twelve  years 
old,  with  his  eyes  open,  I am  able  to 
recall  with  distinctness  the  memories 
of  that  visit.  Coming  as  I have  to 
Cleveland  since  many  times,  I know 
the  city,  and  I feel  as  if  I had  an  inter- 
est in  it.  I remember  talking  with 
General  Grant  after  his  tour  around 
the  world.  I asked  him  if  he  saw  any 
cities  abroad  which  pleased  him  better 
than  those  at  home.  He  replied  that 
he  had  not.  He  said  that  he  found  no 
cities  during  his  travels  which  equaled 
the  three  (all  lake  cities)  in  this  coun- 
try which  he  considered  the  most  at- 
tractive. He  named  Cleveland,  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee.  Cleveland,  con- 
sidered as  an  attractive  city,  as  a city 
having  a great  future,  and  Cleveland 
considered  as  being  large  and  pros- 
perous, is  to  be  counted  among  the 
cities  on  the  globe  that  are  notable.'’ 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  W.  Manchester, 
next  presented  his  report  for  the  year 
just  ended,  which  proved  most  inter- 
esting. It  was  as  follows  : 


In  some  respects  the  past  year 
has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  important  of  any  in  the 
career  of  the  society.  It  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  various  direc- 
tions— it  has  made  many  new  friends 
amongst  the  community,  while  its  old 
ones  and  its  members  appear  to  have 
become  revived,  and  to  have  evinced 
a warm  and  growing  interest  in  its 
welfare.  The  general  public,  too, 
seems  to  have  opened  its  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  our  rooms  are  not  only  a 
place  to  amuse  and  interest,  but  to 
instruct  and  educate  as  well.  In  short, 
we  seem  to  be  regarded,  as  not  a fix- 
ture only,  but  a necessity.  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  has  been  probably 
greater  than  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  purpose  of  the  visits  has 
been  less  for  sight  seeing  and  the  pass- 
ing away  of  time  than  for  study,  criti- 
cal and  scientific  examination  ot  our 
museum,  consulting  the  rare  and 
valuable  books  of  reference  in  the 
library,  our  1,200  bound  volumes  and 
upwards  of  newspapers,  our  maps, 
atlases,  and  the  society’s  own  publi- 
cations. 

The  additions  to  the  library  and 
museum  are  : Bound  books,  b}'  pur- 

chase, 18 1 ; by  donation,  203  ; by 
exchange,  89  ; total  bound  books,  473- 
Pamphlets  : By  purchase,  67  ; by 

donation,  356  ; by  exchange,  186  ; 
total,  609.  Periodicals,  100  ; bound 
volumes  of  newspapers,  16;  single 
newspapers,  150;  manuscripts  of 
various  kinds,  85  ; total  additions  to 
library,  1,433.  There  have  been  added 
to  the  museum,  pieces,  82,  making  the 
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entire  additions  to  the  rooms,  1,515. 
Among  the  valuable  additions  to  the 
library  may  be  mentioned  68  volumes 
of  the  Annual  Register  from  1748  to 
1824 — embracing  those  important 
periods  in  American  history,  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  the  birth  of  the 
nation,  and  the  war  of  1812.  We  have 
also  added  colonial  records  of  Connecti- 
cut ; many  volumes  of  genealogies  ; 
a complete  set  of  Michigan  Pioneer 
Historical  Society  publications  ; publh 
cations  of  the  Prince  Society  ; History 
of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes  ; the  Charlemagne 
Tower  collections  of  colonial  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  ; the  final  volume  of  the 
diary  of  Thomas  Robbins,  a pioneer- 
missionary  on  the  Reserve,  1803-1806  ; 
vital  records  of  Rhode  Island  and  that 
masterly  and  invaluable  work,  com- 
piled by  the  State  of  Connecticut  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000,  “ Record  of  Connecti- 
cut Soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion/' We  have  also  completed  our 
sets  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography  and  of  the 
Narragansett  Historical  Register.  De- 
serving of  mention  also  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  very  fine  quarto  edition 
of  the  Ely  genealogy,  presented  by 
Hon.  Heman  Ely,  of  Elyria. 

Valuable  additions  of  government 
publications  have  also  been  made,  as 
well  as  the  various  State  publications, 
which  are  much  inquired  after.  We 
are  endeavoring,  through  our  State 
representatives  and  other  sources,  to 
get  complete  sets  of  such,  for  they 
contain  a vast  fund  of  the  most  useful 
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information.  The  annual  reports  of 
the  city  and  the  publications  of  its  sev- 
eral departments  have  also  been  looked 
after.  A great  variety  of  valuable 
information  has  been  culled  from  local 
papers,  pamphlets,  leaflets  and  mis- 
cellaneous issues.  We  do  not  allow 
the  wrapper  of  a newspaper  or  pam- 
phlet, or  an  old  newspaper  used  to 
protect  a package  of  books  purchased, 
to  go  into  the  waste  basket  until  they 
have  first  been  thoroughly  scanned  for 
some  item  of  news,  biographical,  his- 
torical or  genealogical.  In  illustration, 
a Connecticut  newspaper  which  came 
with  books  purchased  in  Boston,  con- 
tained the  date  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  a person  whom  a gentleman  living 
in  Buffalo,  engaged  in  preparing  a 
genealogy  of  his  family,  had  long 
sought  to  ascertain.  Grateful  acknowl- 
edgement was  made,  with  expression 
of  kind  regard  for  our  usefulness  and 
thoughtfulness.  Indeed,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  advice  of 
Macaulay,  that  nothing  which  in  any 
way  casts  a ray  on  former  habits, 
opinions  and  modes  and  methods  of 
life  should  be  omitted  from  history. 
The  great  English  historian  tells  how 
an  artist  from  the  bits  of  broken  glass 
thrown  aside  by  another  was  able  to 
construct  a beautiful  cathedral  window. 
So  this  society,  by  being  zealously 
watchful,  has  rescued  many  a gem 
from  the  dirt  and  rubbish  and  given  it 
deserved  and  beautiful  setting.  A 
number  of  interesting  and  valuable 
donations  have  been  made  to  the 
museum,  notably  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade, 
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Jr.,  a life-sized  portrait  in  oil  by  Alonzo 
Pease,  of  Professor  S.  F.  B.  IMorse  ; 
life-size  crayon  of  the  late  S.  V.  Hark- 
ness  and  Selah  Chamberlain ; also 
from  Mr.  A.  St.  John  Newberry,  a 
painting  by  Clough  of  the  interior  of 
“Floral  Hall,”  Cleveland  Sanitary 
Fair,  1863.  In  a note  with  the  present 
Mr.  Newberry  says  : “It  seems  to  me 
the  picture  has  decided  historical  merit. 
It  is  24x36  inches  in  size,  and  cost  my 
father,  for  whom  it  was  painted,  $150, 
without  the  frame.”  It  is  an  interest- 
ing reminder  of  the  great  war  days 
and  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
country  and  its  soldiers  of  the  people 
of  Northern  Ohio.  We  have  likewise 
received  from  A.  W.  Humphreys,  Esq., 
of  New  York  City,  executor  of  the  late 
James  A.  Briggs,  a package  of  auto- 
graph letters  from  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
which  relate  largely  to  the  exciting 
anti-slavery  times,  and  contain  much 
political  history  of  that  and  later 
periods,  together  with  reminiscences 
of  men  who  were  prominent  in  public 
affairs  in  Ohio  and  the  country  at 
large. 

The  society  has  distributed  during 
the  year  350  of  its  own  publications 
and  duplicates,  475  in  all.  It  has  re- 
ceived and  answered  some  2,000  let- 
ters and  postal  cards  and  sent  out 
some  1,500  circulars.  These  distri- 
butions have  gone  to  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  many  foreign 
countries.  'I'he  annual  report  of  a 
year  ago  showed  that  the  library  then 
contained  8,004  bound  volumes,  11,466 
pamphlets,  and  1,117  bound  volumes 


of  newspapers.  With  the  additions  of 
the  year  we  have  : bound  volumes, 
8,477;  pamphlets,  11,975;  bound 
volumes  of  newspapers,  i,  117  ; period- 
icals, 100,  a total  of  21,685.  The 
membership  has  been  increased  by 
one  life,  six  annual,  and  seventeen 
corresponding  members.  Four  life 
members  have  died — Mr.  Seymour  W. 
Baldwin,  of  Elyria  ; Mr.  Horace  Kelly, 
Mr.  J H.  Wade,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Cross, 
of  this  city,  and  one  annual,  Mr.  Selah 
Chamberlain,  and  one  honorary,  Hon. 
George  Bancroft.  Memorial  sketches 
of  these  individuals  will  appear  in  the 
customary  obituary  notices  in  order 
in  our  regular  publications.  Five  new 
societies,  the  National  Museum  of 
Antiquity,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  ; 
Hyde  Park  Historical  Society,  Massa- 
chusetts; Historical  Society,  Southern 
California ; West  Virginia  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Society,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; and  Bostonian  Society,  Massa- 
chusetts, have  been  added  to  our 
exchange  list. 

In  December,  1890,  the  society  re- 
sumed its  public  meetings  and  gave  a 
series  of  free  public  lectures.  “Glacial 
Man  in  Ohio,”  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Mills,  of 
New  Comerstown,  was  the  subject  of 
the  first.  Mr.  Mills  exhibited  the 

palaeolith  found  by  him  in  Tuscarawas 
county  in  1889,  which  has  attracted 
attention  of  scientific  men  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  at  Washington  as  being 
one  of  the  most  important  finds  in 
many  years.  It  is  deposited  in  the 
society’s  rooms.  The  second  meeting 
in  January  was  a paper  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
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Leland,  a member  of  the  society  and 
auditor  of  the  L.  S.  & M.  S.  R.  R., 
entitled  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  a Rail- 
way Company  Fifty  Years  Ago.”  It 
was  an  entertaining  account  of  the 
Ohio  Railway  from  Fairport  through 
Cleveland  to  Toledo  in  1836.  Also  in 
January  Mr.  John  H.  Sargent,  one  of 
our  vice-presidents,  read  a paper  on 
the  “ History  of  the  Harbor  of  Cleve- 
land,” a topic  at  that  time  of  much 
local  interest.  In  February,  Professor 
Edward  W.  Claypool,  of  Akron,  pre- 
sented a paper  on  “ Plants  of  the  Ice 
Period.”  March  18,  Professor  Wright, 
of  Oberlin,  delivered  a most  interesting 
address  on  “Recent  Discoveries  Con- 
cerning Pre-historic  Man  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.”  All  these  meetings  were  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  public  and  a 
credit  to  the  society,  and  were  attended 
by  people  from  near  and  remote  local- 
ities in  the  State.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  these  meetings  was  184,  which 
is  unusually  large  for  entertainments 
given  by  historical  societies.  In  short, 
our  experience  was  unlike  and  like  a 
certain  Eastern  and  older  society 
which  reported  that  the  attendance  at 
its  lecture  was  quite  small,  but  that 
“ more  stayed  than  went  away.”  The 
society  is  growing  in  importance  and 
usefulness.  It  is  being  appreciated 
and  valued  more  day  by  day.  School 
children,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  with 
their  teachers  visit  it  for  observation, 
study,  and  comparison.  Educators 
high  in  position  in  this  and  other 
States  seek  its  rooms,  its  exhibits,  and 
its  library,  and  add  to  their  store  of 


knowledge  and  bear  it  away  to  give 
into  other  hands  and  other  minds. 
Professional  men,  lawyers,  physicians, 
divines,  newspaper  men,  come  here 
and  partake  of  our  garnered  stores. 
Such  calls  and  visits  are  increasing, 
and  best  of  all  is  that  we  never  yet 
have  failed  to  give  them  the  informa- 
tion sought,  or  put  them  in  the  way  to 
obtain.it.  To  illustrate,  a student  in 
one  of  our  prominent  local  educational 
institutions  came  for  information  to  be 
used  in  his  thesis.  He  remarked,  after 
a short  stay,  “I  have  obtained  more 
here  in  two  hours  than  anywhere  else 
in  two  weeks.”  We  have  made  seventy- 
eight  publications,  every  one  of  them 
of  great  l^istorical  or  scientific  value. 
They  are  sought  after  far  and  near, 
much  beyond  our  facilities  to  supply. 
Especially  are  they  appreciated  by 
other  societies  and  institutions  of 
learning.  In  a catalogue  of  books 
published  in  1890,  relating  to  Ohio,  a 
biographer  of  national  fame  says  that 
our  publications  are  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  pamphlets  yet  published 
relating  to  the  West.  One  of  these 
pamphlets  furnished  much  information 
used  in  an  important  case  recently 
before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  I venture  to  say  that,  if  this 
society  had  done  nothing  else,  if  it  had 
no  other  record  than  these  publica- 
tions, they  alone  give  evidence  of  its 
right  to  have  lived  and  to  live.  Several 
of  its  members  have  furnished  contri- 
butions to  standard  publications  that 
have  commanded  respectful  considera- 
tion and  notice  from  literary  men 
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and  historical  writers  throughout  the 
country.  We  are  doing  good,  bene- 
fiting people  at  home  and  abroad. 
Almost  daily,  letters  are  received  from 
localities  near  or  remote  for  informa- 
tion on  various  topics.  It  is  only 
recently  that  a letter  came  from  far 
away  New  Zealand,  making  important 
inquiry.  Not  long  since,  a prominent 
citizen  of  California,  unknown  to  us 
personally,  but  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
society’s  work  and  reputation,  wrote 
for  certain  specific  information,  say- 
ing ; ‘'I  write  you  because  I do  not 
know  where  else  I will  be  as  likely  to 
get  what  I want.”  To-day,  a request 
was  received  from  a historical  writer, 
and  published  in  Virginia,  asking  the 
loan  by  us  of  a periodical  for  purposes 
of  consultation  in  preparing  matter  for 
the  press.  To-day,  also,  the  lecturer 
on  history  in  Mount  Union  College, 
makes  similar  request  for  one  of  our 
own  publications,  and  it  is  a very 
common  thing  for  letters  to  be  sent  in 
by  individuals  or  institutions  that  haAm 
received  them  with  the  endorsements, 
“referred  to  the  Historical  Society.” 
Our  standing  with  other  societies  and 
institutions  is  high  and  honorable,  and 
we  are  on  the  exchange  list  of  nearly 
all  of  the  215  societies  in  the  United 
States.  Historical  interest  and  study 
are  on  the  increase  throughout  the 
country  and  there  is  a great  awaken- 
ing among  all  societies. 

We  must  keep  in  step  and  touch 
with  this  awakening  spirit  and  move- 
ment. As  illustrative  of  this  general 
feeling,  and  of  the  importance  of 


establishing  and  sustaining  historical 
societies,  and  the  growing  interest 
already  referred  to,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Massachusetts  did  not 
organize  a society  until  170  years  after 
her  settlement.  New  York  organized 
hers  not  until  1804,  Maine  1822,  New 
Hampshire  about  the  same  time,  while 
in  the  newer  states  recently  admitted 
the  first  care,  after  setting  up  and 
setting  to  running  the  machinery  of 
State  government,  has  been  to  estab- 
lish historical  societies,  that  the  history 
and  record  of  those  States,  and  of  the 
men  and  women  who  formed  them, 
might  be  preserved  to  all  time.  “The 
Historical  Society  is  the  point  of 
attraction  for  those  Avhose  tastes  are 
similar,  and  it  gi^ms  opportunties  for 
the  preparation  of  papers  Avhich  often 
in  a brief  form  embody  the  results  of 
much  careful  research.”  I will  not 
say  that  it  is  a test  of  character  to 
belong  to  a historical  society,  but  may 
it  not  be  said  to  be  an  index  of  char- 
acter.? I haAm  giAmn  but  the  merest 
outlines  of  Avhat  Ave  have  been  doing- 
and  of  Avhat  Ave  are.  Far  more  could, 
ought  to  be  said.  It  is  Avell,  hoAvever, 
to  be  reminded  of  Avhat  constitutes  a 
historical  society.  It  is  not  a reared 
mass  of  stone  and  brick,  not  a mere 
location,  a building,  but  Avhat  is  Avith- 
in,  its  members,  its  publications,  its 
elevating  and  educational  character, 
its  record.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
book  should  be  valued  not  for  what  it 
contains,  but  for  what  can  be  got  out 
of  it.  The  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  is  valued  both  for  Avhat  it  con- 
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tains  and  for  what  you  can  get  out  of 
it. 

Early  in  this  report  it  was  remarked 
that  the  affairs  of  the  society*  during 
the  past  year  have  been  unusually 
satisfactory.  Not  the  least  gratifying 
have  been  the  favorable  comments  and 
praise  bestowed  by  visitors,  scholars, 
and  professional  men  from  the  older 
and  Eastern  States  and  societies,  upon 
the  valuable  library  we  have  collected, 
and  the  rare  good  taste  and  judgment 
shown  in  selection.  The  society’s 
growth  has  been  substantial,  its  pro- 
gress wonderful,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  has  received  no 
aid  save  such  as  its  friends  and  mem- 
bers have  voluntarily  furnished.  Such 
a condition  of  things  eloquently  speaks 
of  the  intelligence  and  devotion  of  its 
members  and  of  the  harmony  that  has 
universally  prevailed.  And  when  you 
are  told  that  this  degree  of  excellence 
and  efficiency,  and  this  state  of  prom- 
inence have  been  attained  through  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  continually 
had  a great  press  of  other  outside 
business  on  their  hands,  I think  your 
wonder  and  respect  will  deepen  and 
increase.  You  will  thus  see  that  it 
demands  and  should  have  the  entire 
and  undivided,  constant,  personal 
services  of  some  one.  It  has  existed 
and  grown  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
That  is  not  a long  time,  and  yet  it  is. 
Then,  when  this  society  was  organized, 
were  living  in  our  midst  men  and 
women  who  came  here  with  the  origi- 
nal pioneers  and  who  assisted  in  es- 
tablishing the  foundations  and  devel- 


oping the  resources  and  industries  of 
the  country.  They  knew  all  about  its 
early  history,  and  their  lives  and 
examples  gave  tone  and  character  to 
it.  But  as  we  turn  back  to  the  past, 
we  are  at  once  also  turned  to  look  at 
the  future.  '‘We  dislike  to  think  of 
anything  that  has  been  done,  as  having 
accomplished  itself,  and  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  years  to  come.’' 
So  this  society,  although  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  its  existence,  it  has 
accomplished  really  great  and  credit- 
able things,  feels  that  it  yet  belongs 
more  to  the  future  than  to  the  past, 
because,  as  they  become  appreciated 
and  understood  in  relation  to  society, 
historical,  antiquarian,  and  scientific 
study  and  research  and  investigation 
will  be  prosecuted  with  greater  zeal, 
and  become  more  interesting,  and 
valuable,  and  important  to  mankind 
as  time  bears  on.  It  would  seem, 
then,  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of 
duty,  that  the  members  and  friends  of 
this  society,  gave  it  aid  and  encourage- 
ment that  shall  place  it  in  line  and 
touch  with  the  a wakening  and  piogres- 
sive  interest  and  spirit  in  historical 
matters  that  is  so  apparent  and  so 
important 

Then  followed  a very  able  address 
of  President  C.  C.  Baldwin  upon  "New 
Methods  of  History.”  Said  he  : Most 
histories  written  in  days  gone  by,  have 
been  justly  subject  to  the  criticism 
placed  upon  them  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  ; of  relating  what  was  useless 
and  nothing  useful,  omitting  all  narra- 
tion of  modes  of  life,  thougfht,  state  of 
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civilization  or  manners,  except  so  far 
as  they  were  here  and  there  incident- 
ally revealed.  But  to  suit  the  intelli- 
gent reader  of  to-day,  there  must  be 
made  for  him  a new  and  later  narra- 
tive ; written  with  a different  view,  with 
a different  grouping  of  facts,  combined 
more  by  sociological  relation  than  by 
time.  Nor  are  the  mnemonic  triumphs 
of  earlier  days  considered  of  value. 
Learned  teachers  select  epochs,  or 
write  monographs  on  some  historical 
topic,  and  refer  the  willing  student 
more  to  the  original  authorities.  What 
might  seem  a narrower  learning  is 
really  broader  and  deeper  and  vastly 
more  useful  and  thoughtful.  It  is  much 
pleasanter  also,  for  it  is  more  delightful 
to  be  acquaiuted  with  one  period,  or 
even  one  man  of  olden  times,  than  to 
commit  to  memory  a worn  out  time 
card. 

The  popular  impetus,  started  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  novelist,  and  Ma- 
caulay, the  historian,  more  intelligently 
carried  on  by  Arnold,  Stubbs,  Lecky, 
Freeman  and  Rogers,  in  England,  and 
by  American  authors  as  well,  has  since 
our  Centennial  spread  over  our  coun- 
try. It  must  be  that  every  age  will 
look  upon  the  past  for  itself,  that  much 
that  formerly  was  most  prominent  is 
of  little  consequence,  while  from  the 
germ  of  smaller  things,  of  ideas  or 
experience  which  in  their  youth 
seemed  little — have  grown  great 
things.  In  no  other  way  can  the  his- 
tory of  man  develop.  But  the  change 
in  our  day  is  broader.  For  the  first 
time  there  is  a general  disposition  to 


apply  to  history  the  scientific  methods 
which  mankind  has  slowly  learned, 
and  which  should  be  applied  to  all  of 
life.  Histories  of  development  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  epochs,  biographies  of 
leaders,  commonwealths  treated  from 
such  views  as  give  unity  and  dramatic 
interest  abound.  Many  of  them  are 
small  but  instructive.  I am  sure  one 
may  learn  more  from  Mr.  John  Fiske’s 
little  book  for  young  people  on  the 
Revolution  than  from  many  a larger 
book  on  that  war.  Mr.  Freeman’s 
little  book  on  the  English  Constitution 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  life  that 
may  be  given  in  a small  compass  to  a 
seemingly  abstruse  subject.  Mr. 
Fiske’s  Beginning  of  New  England  ” 
is  instinct  with  the  fine  qualities  of  life. 

Mr.  Froude  has  a curious  essay  on 
“ The  Science  of  History.”  The  paper 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  as  clearly 
reasoned  as  it  might  have  been,  but  it 
has  the  very  high  quality  of  exciting 
thought  in  the  reader,  possibly  the 
more  than  if  it  were  a more  analytical 
and  deductive  paper.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  history  is  not  a science, 
because  it  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
human  volition,  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  the  future  with  precision.  He 
says  further  that  history  has  often 
seemed  to  him  like  a child’s  box  of 
letters,  with  which  one  can  spell  any 
word  he  pleases.  “Let,”  says  he, 
“your  theory  of  history  be  what  you 
will,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding facts  to  prove  it.  ” 

But  a proper  analysis  leaves  to  his- 
tory all  its  dignity.  Past  experience  is 
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the  basis  of  all  learning — while  history 
may  not  of  itself  be  a science,  the 
scientific  method  should  be  applied  to 
it ; while  all  the  history  of  man  may 
not  be  coterminous  with  sociology,  yet 
it  contains  the  material  for  that  and 
other  learning.  From  past  experience 
comes  all  science.  Its  aggregate  is  all 
civilization — learning  its  lessons  is 
progress.  So  strongly  has  that  been 
sometimes  felt  that  Mr.  Freeman  has 
declared  “that  history  is  but  past 
politics,  and  that  politics  are  but 
present  history.’’ 

America  is  a fertile  field  for  history 
in  its  many  commonwealths,  its  re- 
cent life,  and  the  short  time  from 
savagery  to  a high  civilization.  Ameri- 
can stude  ^ts  are  doing  much  for  the 
new  methods.  As  an  example,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  school  with  its  mono- 
graphs on  subjects  constitutional,  mun- 
icipal, general  and  local,  is  rapidly 
accumulating  material  which,  by  the 
comparative  methods,  will  be  most 
fruitful.  To  speak  again  of  Mr.  Fiske, 
another  of  his  little  books  on  Civil 
Government  shows  what  active  life 
there  is  in  such  mode  of  study,  for  he 
shows  large  obligations  to  their  publi- 
cations. The  difficulty  of  assuring  or 
foretelling  the  future  with  certainty 
applies  to  all  sociology.  Where  there 
is  one  cause  it  may  be  certain  to  pro- 
duce one  effect,  but  where,  as  in  the 
life  of  man,  there  are  many  forces 
operating  with  and  against  each  other, 
and  in  many  ways  we  can  only  say 
that  a cause  tends  to  produce  a certain 
result,  but  to  be  able  to  say  that  is 


science.  History  is  many  sided  and 
in  many  ways  lies  close  to  science. 
Sociology  in  all  its  branches  may  well 
be  science,  and  the  seeming  uncertainty 
of  the  future  in  history  is  not  because 
causes  do  not  tend  to  produce  certain 
results,  and  will  if  undisturbed,  but 
because  in  the  more  complicated  af- 
fairs of  man  there  are  so  many  causes 
tending  to  various  results,  and  to  learn 
and  appreciate  all  the  causes  which 
may  be  acting  at  once,  is  too  strong  a 
problem.  And  if  indeed  we  can  get 
the  popular  mind  to  believe  that  gov- 
ernment, national,  state,  and  munici- 
pal, like  all  other  science,  is  to  be 
learned  from  past  experience,  we  may 
expect  an  advance  to  arise  indeed,  and 
which  will  not  spend  its  strength  in 
vain  endeavor  as  in  Horace  the  Adri- 
atic 

“Wastes  the  eaten  Tuscan  shore  in  wintry 
strife.” 

A striking  feature  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  to-day  is  the  general  prevalence 
of  different  views  of  economies  and 
modes  of  government.  Restless,  and 
often  lawless  and  bloody  conflicts, 
seem  to  threaten  the  present  condition 
of  man,  and  timid  souls  fear  much. 
The  air  is  full  of  differing  theories. 
Hardly  two  persons  would  completely 
agree.  How  should  they  and  why  is 
their  condition  not  healthy .?  In  the 
past,  economies  and  government  have 
been  no  part  of  school  learning.  An 
education  designed  to  fit  a young  man 
for  life,  has  taught  him  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  a little  science, 
the  dead  skeleton  of  history,  but 
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nothing  of  its  teachings,  and  nothing 
in  the  science  of  business  which  is  to 
be  his  pursuit  for  life,  his  foundation 
in  success  if  he  gets  it.  The  slim 
forms  of  business  are  offered  to  be 
taught  by  commercial  schools  in  a few 
weeks.  Economies — the  science  of 

practical  life,  has  not  been  taught  at 
all  in  common  schools  nor  nearly  as 
much  as  it  should  be  in  scientific 
methods  in  colleges.  Other  sciences 
are  to  be  learned  and  taught  from 
experience,  but  social  science  using 
all  forces  of  nature  and  the  motives 
which  meet  in  man — most  complicated 
and  difficult  of  all  science — has  still 
indulged  in  theory  and  unscientific 
methods.  If,  then,  in  consequence  of 
such  education  as  makes  a general 
activity  of  mind — but  has  taught  noth- 
ing of  the  laws  of  business  or  political 
life — there  is  general  activity  in  theory, 
the  more  theories  and  the  more  general 
the  discussion  of  and  interest  in  them 
the  better  so  that  the  administration 
of  life  may  be  well  thought  out.  As 
to  be  expected,  such  theories  have 
generally  elements  of  weakness.  But 
the  tendencies  of  the  times  are  plainly 
seen.  There  has  been  a most  inade- 
quate social  science.  It  is  not  yet 
fairly  past  the  theoretic  stage  with 
which  every  science  is  hampered  at  its 
outset.  Men  like  to  plan  a system 
rather  than  to  drudge  in  minutim  to 
arrive  at  certainty. 

Man  has  passed  a stage  where  the 
end  of  government  and  economics  was 
to  favor  a few.  Then  followed  to  favor 
the  aggregate  wealth  without  regard 


to  distribution — the  arithmetical  state 
of  balance  of  trade,  of  too  much  gov- 
ernment and  too  little,  to6  much  pro- 
tection, and  a complete  theory  of 
“laissez  faire.’’  The  “ laissez  faire” 
theory  is  followed  by  the  theories  of  a 
paternal  government.  Lately  has  been 
recognized  the  historical  school,  which 
is  now  rising  to  the  ascendancy,  who 
are  treating  the  science  of  life  on 
Baconian  models,  with  the  same 
methods  which  have  made  a solid 
basis  for  every  flourishing  science. 
And  a learned  and  humane  economist. 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  quotes  to  me  with 
approval  the  words  of  that  leader  in 
the  new  history,  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
that  “Political  Economy  is  becoming 
historical,  and  history  is  becoming 
economic.”  To  be  accurate,  the  offices, 
rights  and  duties  of  government  and 
the  governed,  how  best  conducted  and 
the  best  rules  of  economics  in  private 
hands,  must  be  determined  by  the 
experience  of  history ; there  is  no 
other.  The  historical  school,  bound 
to  no  theory,  but  to  the  scientific  mode 
of  learning,  is  growing  strong,  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  writers  of  pure 
theory  are  already  being  followed  by 
wiser  and  more  learned  men,  who  in- 
telligently study  the  past  to  make  satfe 
the  future. 

It  is  the  office  of  a Historical  Society 
to  carry  from  age  to  age,  and  to  keep 
for  each  age  such  material  as  may  be 
wanted,  and  such  societies  should  be, 
and  will  be  if  rightly  supported  and 
appreciated,  a practical  and  most  val- 
uable school  of  education.  Past  his- 
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tory  is  wider  than  Mr.  Freeman’s  defi- 
nition ; man’s  actions  are  not  simply 
economical.  Mr.  Freeman  elsewhere 
says  History  is  a moral  lesson.” 
Man  has  passions  and  a moral  sense. 
He  has  generosity,  fine  feelings,  which 
are  in  character  above  views  purely 
selfish  and  such  views  of  his  religious 
duty  as  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
principle  of  weighing  the  most  eco- 
nomic good  to  himself  He  stands  in 
Mr.  Spencer’s  ‘'First  Principles,”  as 
matter  of  science  upon  the  margin, 
or  rather  on  each  side  the  margin, 
between  the  knowable  and  unknow- 
able ; the  world  on  one  side  and  Deity 
on  the  other.  There  are  as  fine  pictures 
in  history  as  in  fiction,  of  romance, 
of  pathos,  of  tragedy,  and  of  comedy. 
If  one  reads  Mr.  Parkman’s  “Jesuits  in 
North  America  ” with  no  better  business 
or  governmental  practical  education, 
yet  he  is  not  a good  or  a manly  man 
if  he  does  not  feel  greater  courage  and 
devotion  to  high  minded  and  less  mis- 
taken notions  of  religion  than  those 
held  by  Mr.  Parkman’s  heroes. 

I have  lately  said  elsewhere,  that  the 
pleasures  of  history  are  akin  to  travel, 
and  that  he  who  well  understood  the 
life  of  a prior  period  of  his  own  local- 
ity, had  traveled  abroad.  The  chief 
pleasure  and  profit  of  foreign  travel 
consists  in  comparison,  and  those  mat- 
ters are  most  interesting  and  instructive 
which  differ  from  our  own  country. 
The  same  rules  obtained  in  the  survey 
of  history,  so  that  those  matters  which 
are  useful  are  at  the  same  time  inter- 
esting. The  comparative  methods  of 
modern  times  have  been  most  pro- 


ductive. I need  hardly  mention  com- 
parative philology,  so  directly  result- 
ing from  history.  Professor  Rogers*^ 
“Work  and  Wages”  and  “Economic 
Interpretation  of  History,”  Professor 
Freeman’s  “Comparative  Politics,” 
and  numerous  other  examples  might 
be  named,  and  a late  book  in  an  inter- 
national series  is  named  “Comparative 
Literature.”  Our  own  country,  with 
its  thirteen  original  colonies  and  its 
many  younger  commonwealths,  af- 
fords a fine  field.  I know  none  better 
than  Ohio  to  easily  compare  different 
races,  and  partly  by  research  original 
for  that  purpose.  Palaeolithic  man  was 
here.  These  followed  builders  of  vast 
earth  works.  Later,  the  neolithic  races, 
then  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
iVrnerican,  a mixture  of  different  stocks, 
and  from  an  absolutely  savage  condi- 
tion to  the  highest  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion is  but  very  little  over  one  hundred 
years. 

The  hard  problems  of  municipal 
government  must  be  worked  out  with 
the  careful  use  of  history  by  each 
municipality  ; for  if  each  is  to  be  gov- 
erned only  by  its  present  experience  it 
is  but  too  plain  there  will  be  an  expen- 
sive series  of  ignominious  mistakes. 
Never  has  there  been  such  promise  of 
interesting  narratives,  of  entertaining 
knowledge  of  past  times,  and  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  for  the  present  and  the 
future  as  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
new  methods  in  history. 

The  present  and  past  work  of  the  So- 
ciety is  referred  to  by  the  Cleveland 
Leader  as  follows  ; 

“It  is  a pleasure  to  note  from  th^ 
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reports  made  at  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  meeting  Friday,  that  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Historical  Society  is  in  a 
more  than  usually  satisfactory  condi- 
tion Cleveland  has  few  organizations 
which  deserve  warmer  encouragement, 
or  are  doing  a more  lg.udable  work 
than  this  one.  The  necessity  of  col- 
lecting historical  facts  from  time  to 
time  before  the  sources  become  ob- 
scure or  the  records  destroyed  is  ob- 
vious, and  the  wisdom  of  preserving 
the  reminders  of  early  days  and  other 
times  is  equally  manifest.  This  is  the 
dual  field  occupied  by  the  society,  and 
every  one  who  has  had  a chance  to 
learn  its  reputation  among  historical 
authorities  in  the  East  knows  that  it 
fills  it  ably.  Its  collection  of  facts 
bearing  upon  the  early  history  of 
Northern  Ohio  has  already  attracted 
wide  attention  and  won  warm  praise 
from  those  interested  in  historical  sub- 
jects. One  noted  authority  has  pro- 
nounced its  pamphlets,  some  seventy- 
eight  in  number,  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  west 
yet  published.  As  time  goes  on  these 
works  will  become  more  and  more 
valuable  because  of  the  increasing 
difficulty  with  which  the  information 
they  contain  can  be  secured  from  origi- 
nal sources.  In  this  one  branch  of  its 
work  it  is  performing  a service  to  the 
cause  of  history  which  cannotbe  easily 
over  estimated,  and  which  merits  the 
warmest  recognition  from  the  public. 

“Its  other  work,  that  of  gathering 
interesting  and  curious  things  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Ohio  into  a 


museum  is  of  much  interest.  It  affords 
the  means  for  observing  many  interest- 
ing things  in  the  every-day  life  of  the 
forefathers,  and  excites  a popular  in- 
terest in  historical  studies  that  is  of 
very  great  value.  It  preserves  glimpses 
of  the  life  of  past  generations  that  aid 
in  appreciating  history,  and  give  a 
local  color  to  what  otherwise  might  be 
considered  dry  records. 

“ Comparatively  few  persons  in 
Cleveland  appreciate  what  an  excellent 
historical  museum  this  society  pos- 
sesses, because  the  quarters  it  now 
occupies  are  cramped  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
given  better  rooms,  and  as  it  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  secure  an  excellent 
building  centrally  located  and  admir- 
ably adapted  for  its  purpose  at  a very 
low  price,  the  money  ought  to  be  forth- 
coming at  once.  If  this  building  is 
secured,  the  museum  will  speedily  be- 
come the  most  noted  historical  collec- 
tion in  the  State  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  West,  a credit  and  an 
honor  to  the  city.  We  hope  our  busi- 
ness men  will  be  particularly  liberal  in 
this  matter,  and  see  to  it  that  the  society 
secures  the  old  Society  for  Savings 
building,  in  which  to  arrange  its  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  things  connected  with  the  past 
of  the  city  and  State.  A city  can  have 
few  more  priceless  possessions  than  a 
first-class  museum.'’ 

The  officers  and  committee  of  the 
Society  are  as  follows  : 

President,  C.  C.  Baldwin. 

Vice-Presidents,  W.  J.  Gordon,  W. 
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P.  Fogg,  J.  H.  Sargent,  Sam  Briggs. 

Elective  Curators,  (holding  over  to 
May,  1892) — Levi  F.  Bauder,  Peter 
Hitchcock,  Henry  N.  Johnson;  (to  May, 
1893) — C.  C.  Baldwin,  Stiles  H.  Curtiss, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  (to  May,  1894) 
Amos  Townsend,  Douglas  Perkins,  P. 
H.  Babcock. 

Trustees  of  Invested  Funds,  Hon. 
Wm.  Bingham,  Hon.  R.  P.  Ranney, 
Hon.  C.  C.  Baldwin. 

Permanent  Curators,  Wm.  J.  Board- 
man,  Wm.  Bingham,  H.  C.  Ranney, 
James  Barnett,  Geo.  A.  Tisdale. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Recording 
Secretary  and  Librarian,  D.  W.  Man- 
chester. 

Treasurer,  John  B.  French. 

COMMITTEES. 

IMeetings  and  Lectures,  C.  C.  Bald- 
win, E.  L.  Hessenmueller,  L.  C. 
Hanna,  Elroy  M.  Avery,  D.  W.  Man- 
chester. 

Museum,  P.  H.  Babcock,  H.  N. 
Johnson,  Phil.  H.  Keese. 

Biography  and  Obituaries,  Sam 
Briggs,  H.  R.  Hatch,  C.  C.  Baldwin, 
D.  W.  Manchester. 

Genealogies,  D.  W.  Manchester,  Sam 
Briggs,  J.  H.  Wade,  Jr. 

Ohio  Local  History  and  Atlasses, 


L.  F.  Bauder,  S.  H.  Curtiss,  W.  H.  Brew, 
J.  W.  Willard. 

Manuscripts,  Douglas  Perkins,  J.  B. 
French,  A.  T.  Anderson. 

, Printing,  Lee  McBride,  J.  B.  French, 
A.  L.  Withington. 

Public  Documents,  Hon.  Amos 
Townsend,  Hon.  Wm.  Bingham,  Gen. 
R.  B.  Hayes,  H.  N.  Johnson,  Hon.  T. 
E.  Burton. 

Photographs  and  Views,  J.  F.  Ryder, 
E.  Decker,  Miss  L.  T.  Guilford. 

Newspaper  Paper  Files,  E.  H.  Per- 
due, H.  S.  Sherman,  L.  E.  Holden, 
James  D.  Cleveland,  John  M.  Wilcox. 

Coins,  H.  N,  Johnson,  Miss  M.  E. 
Ingersoll,  W.  H.  Barris. 

Finance,  Hon.  R.  P.  Ranney,  Hon. 
Wm.  Bingham,  Douglas  Perkins,  W. 
J.  Boardman,  Jarvis  M.  Adams,  J.  D. 
Rockefeller,  Gen.  James  Barnett. 

Societies  and  Exchanges,  Gen.  M. 
D.  Leggett,  E.  L.  Rich,  C.  C.  Baldwin, 
N.  P.  Bowlers. 

Military  History,  Gen.  R.  B.  Hayes, 
Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett,  Col.  H.  N.  Whit- 
beck,  C.  C.  Dewstoe,  D.  H.  Kimberly. 

Executive  Committee,  C.  C.  Baldwin, 
Douglas  Perkins,  S.  H.  Curtiss,  J.  H. 
McBride,  P.  H.  Babcock. 
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DR.  D.  MILLS  TUCKER. 


On  the  loth  of  December,  1890,  Dr. 
D.  Mills  Tucker,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a resident  and  physician  of 
Chicago,  died,  at  his  home  in  this  city. 
He  was  a cultured  and  scholarly  gen- 
tleman, a successful  practitioner  of 
medicine,  and  a worthy  and  much  be- 
loved citizen.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
of  interest,  not  only  to  the  large  circle 
of  those  who  knew,  esteemed  and 
loved  him — his  neighbors  and  friends, 
— but  to  the  youth ‘of  the  land,  who  can 
find  much  to  emulate  in  his  career,  and 
much  to  encourage  those  who  have  to 
struggle,  as  did  he,  to  get  a start  in 
professional  life. 

Dr.  Tucker  was  born  at  Shrews- 
bury, IMassachusetts,  August  24,  1819, 
on  a farm  which  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  for  generations, 
and  in  a quaint  old  house  built  nearly  a 
century  and  a half  since,  and  still  occu- 
pied by  a member  of  the  Tucker  family. 

The  Tucker  family  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  New  England,  Robert 
Tucker,  their  immigrant  ancestor, 
who  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Eng- 
land, having  settled  at  Weymouth, 
Massachusetts,  in  1635.  This  Robert 
Tucker  was  baptized  in  the  famous  old 
church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  at 
jMilton,  England,  and  was  a son  of 
George  Tucker,  to  whom  the  history 


of  Milton  shows  Milton  Manor  to  have 
been  conveyed  by  gift  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1572. 

Robert  Tucker  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
and  with  others  gave  the  town  its 
name.  From  there  he  went  to  IMilton, 
Massachusetts,  near  the  time  of  its  in- 
corporation, and  became  its  first  town 
Recorder.  He  also  served  the  public 
as  selectman  and  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  was  a large  land  owner 
and  a man  of  influence  in  the  commu- 
nit)^  His  home  in  IMilton,  built  in  1681, 
or  prior  to  that  time  was  still  stand- 
ing on  its  original  site  no  longer  ago 
than  the  year  1887,  was  occupied  by  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  builder,  and 
was  pointed  out  to  visitors  as  the  old- 
est house  in  the  town.  He  also  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  lands  lying  be- 
tween Brookfield  and  Springfield,  and 
other  lots  at  Leicester  and  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  farm  on  which  Dr.  Tucker  was 
born  was  probably  purchased  origi- 
nally either  by  him  or  his  immediate 
descendants  from  the  natives  who 
claimed  title  to  it. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Tucker  was 
“Deacon  ” Eddy  Tucker,  who  in  1881, 
prior  to  his  death,  was  the  oldest  set- 
tler of  Worcester  County. 

Deacon  Tucker  was  a model  farmer. 
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a devoted  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  a kind-hearted  Christian 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  was 
known  by  almost  everybody  who  lived 
within  fifty  miles  of  his  home,  and  is 
said  never  to  have  had  an  enemy.  His 
son,  Dexter  Mills  Tucker,  lived  at 
home,  did  his  share  of  farm  work,  and 
attended  the  common  schools  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  At  that  age 
he  left  the  paternal  residence  and  went 
to  Shelborn  Falls,  where  he  began  a 
systematic  course  of  study  at  the 
Academy.  While  there  he  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  his  studies,  and 
also  became  deepl}"  imbued  with  re- 
ligious fervor  and  joined  the  Baptist 
Church. 

Leaving  Shelborn  Falls  after  a time, 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
his  father,  he  went  to  Worcester  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  to  enter 
college.  About  this  time,  the  good 
deacon  began  to  inquire  into  his  son’s 
plans  and  purposes  for  the  future,  and 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  inquiries.  What  he  learned  was, 
that  his  son  had  set  his  heart  upon  edu- 
cating himself  for  a physician  and  de- 
voting his  life  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. His  own  idea  was  that  his  son 
should  enter  the  ministry,  and  he 
brought  to  bear  all  the  influences 
which  he  could  command  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  becom- 
ing a physician.  As  a last  resort,  he 
declared  that  he  would  only  consent 
to  give  the  young  man  a college  edu- 
cation on  condition  that  he  should 
promise  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry. 


On  this  point  they  continued  to  disa- 
gree for  some  time,  until  finally,  the 
son  determined  to  shape  his  own  des- 
tiny, and  make  choice  of  the  profession 
to  which  he  felt  himself  best  adapted, 
without  help  from  his  father. 

He  accordingly  left  the  academy  at 
Worcester,  and  after  teaching  school 
for  a time  went  to  Boston,  where  in 
1840,  he  entered  a dry  goods  store  as  a 
clerk.  Here  he  worked  his  way  up 
rapidly  and  soon  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  trade.  With  small 
capital  he  then  began  the  same  line  of 
business  on  his  own  account,  associ- 
ating with  him  later  two  younger 
brothers.  After  he  had  gotten  this 
business  fairly  started  and  systemat- 
ized to  such  an  extent  that  he  had 
only  to  give  it  general  supervision  to 
insure  a comfortable  income,  he  again 
turned  his  attention  to  his  cherished 
project  of  securing  a collegiate  educa- 
tion and  eventually  becoming  a mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession. 

Leaving  the  details  of  his  business  to 
be  looked  after  by  his  brothers,  he 
entered  Harvard  College,  applied  him- 
self to  his  studies  with  all  the  ardor  of 
his  young  manhood,  passed  the  regu- 
lar examinations  and  graduated  in 
1849.  Immediately  afterward  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine,  and  subse- 
quently received  his  diploma  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  same  uni- 
versity. 

Engaging  at  once  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Boston,  he  remained 
there  continuously  until  1856,  when  he 
came  west  and  spent  six  months  in 
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Chicago,  givinghis  attention  to  special 
features  of  the  practice.  His  intention 
at  that  time  had  been  to  locate  in  a 
western  city,  but  at  the  solicitation 
of  his  father  who  was  in  failing 
health,  he  returned  to  the  east  and 
remained  there  until  i860.  At  that 
time  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  be- 
gan a professional  career  which  ex- 
tended over  a period  of  thirty  years, 
every  year  of  that  time  being  devoted 
to  earnest,  faithful  and  conscientious 
work. 

A close  student  in  early  life,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a close  student  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Thoroughly  in  love 
with  his  profession,  he  regarded 
it  his  mission  to  “heal  the  sick" 
whenever  it  lay  within  his  pow- 
er, and  whether  or  not  he  re- 
ceived any  recompense  therefor,  was 
to  him  a secondary  consideration.  His 
generous  treatment  of  patients,  his 
liberality  and  kindness  of  heart,  won 
for  him  not  the  respect  alone,  but  the 
tender  regard  of  the  large  clientele 
which  he  gathered  around  him  in  his 
many  years  of  practice.  The  family 
physician,  he  became  also  in  scores  of 
cases  the  family  adviser  in  matters 
of  business  and  affairs  of  other  than  a 
professional  character.  A Christian 
gentleman  as  well  as  a business  man 
whose  integrity  was  never  called  in 
(juestion,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
safe  counselor  as  well  as  a safe  physi- 
cian, and  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life  there  was  no  more  familiar  figure 
to  the  general  public  of  the  south 
division  of  Chicago — in  which  Dr. 


Tucker  resided — than  that  of  the  white- 
haired,  white-bearded,  and  distin- 
guished looking  gentleman  who  was 
always  found  ready  to  respond  to  every 
call  of  the  afflicted  or  distressed. 

He  became  a member  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society,  which  had 
been  organized  in  1855,  immediately 
after  his  coming  to  Chicago,  and  in 
1865,  was  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  society.  He  was  also 
identified  with  leading  State  and 
national  societies,  and  endeavored  in 
every  proper  way  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  his  profession. 

In  1845,  while  engaged  in  business 
in  Boston,  he  was  married  to  IMiss 
Mary  C.  Stocking,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. who  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  that  State,  her  ancestors 
having  settled  at  Glastonbury  in  1657. 
This  family  has  been  noted  for  the 
number  of  its  male  members  who 
have  been  ministers  and  doctors.  Mrs. 
Tucker’s  grandfather,  known  locally  as 
“Uncle ’’ Jeremiah  Stocking,  was  the 
father  of  nine  sons,  five  of  whom  be- 
came ministers,  and  two  of  whom 
entered  the  medical  profession.  One 
of  the  sons  was  the  Rev.  Sephronius 
Stockino;-,  a Methodist  minister,  noted 
as  the  first  presiding  elder  of  the 
“Rock  River  District,’’ who  died  at 
Rockford,  Illinois,  only  a few  years 
since. 

Mrs.  Tucker  survives  her  husband. 
Edward  D.  Tucker,  an  only  child,  ex- 
tensively interested  in  the  building  up  of 
the  city  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  divides 
his  time  between  that  city  and  Chicago. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  JOURNALS  OF  DISCOVERERS  AND  ADVENTURERS VIRGINIANS  EARLY 

DAYS. 


We  undertook  in  our  last  article  to 
give  an  account  of  the  establishment 
of  “The  State  Paper  Office”  of  Eng- 
gland,  of  the  vast  treasures  it  contains, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  the 
documents  and  papers  had  been  classi- 
fied and  arranged. 

This  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  no  easy  matter,  and  in  order  to 
illustrate  this  I will  give  an  instance 
which  was  related  by  one  of  the 
assistants,  whose  duty  it  was  to  aid  in 
preparing  for  publication  “ The  Calen- 
dars,” known  as  the  “ Foreign’N 
“ Domestic,”  and  “ Colonial.”  Taking 
in  his  hand  a large  collection  of  manu- 
scripts of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  contained  papers  relating  to  the 
privy  council,  letters  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  king  in  regard  to  the 
colonies,  he  said  : 

“ During  this  early  period  a separa- 
tion of  the  colonial  from  the  domestic 
and  other  series,  and  a classification  of 
the  former  upon  the  principles  adopted 
in  the  correspondence  of  a later  date 
has  been  found  to  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Papers  received  from  or  addressed 
to  a governor,  commander,  or  other 
person  in  a colony  or  plantation  are  of 


course  strictly  colonial,  as  well  as 
those  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  and 
from  a company  of  adventurers  incor- 
porated for  plantation  purposes  ; but 
when  letters  pass  between  the  king 
and  the  privy  council,  attorney  general, 
or  other  officers  residents  in  England, 
wholly  relating  to  colonial  subjects, 
the  proper  location  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  If  the  principles  above 
alluded  to  had  been  strictly  carried 
out,  this  calendar  (referring  to  the 
printed  calendar  of  1660)  would  have 
certainly  been  diminished  one-half, 
and,  historically  speaking,  have  be- 
come comparatively  useless  as  a cal- 
endar of  state  papers  relating  to  the 
colonies.  Three  of  the  many  instances 
which  occur  throughout  the  volume 
will  be  sufficient  to  explain  this  cir- 
cumstance very  forcibly.  In  1621  will 
be  found  the  ‘Answer  of  the  Virginia 
company  to  the  Walloons  and  French 
to  plant  Virginia.'  This  paper  is  clear- 
ly colonial.  The  request  to  which  the 
above  was  an  answer  was,  however, 
discovered  in  the  French  correspond- 
ence (too  late  to  be  inserted  in  its 
proper  order  of  date),  because  made  to 
the  English  ambassador  in  France; 
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yet  surely  it  would  be  unwise  to  sep- 
arate these  two  papers.  Again,  Secre- 
tary Calvert  writes  to  Secretary  Con- 
way in  May,  1623,  conveying  the 
king’s  directions  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  new  officers  of  the  Virginia 
company,  and  incloses  a letter  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  same  date.  The  letter 
has  been  placed  in  the  domestic,  the 
inclosure  in  the  colonial  series ; the 
same  has  also  been  done  with  a letter 
from  Secretary  Conway  to  Lord  Presi- 
dent Mandeville  and  the  answer. 
This  has  caused  the  necessity  of  a 
careful  examination  of  more  than  350 
volumes  and  bundles  of  correspond- 
ence, and  the  result  is  that  upward  of 
250  papers  have  been  removed  to  the 
‘colonial  series,’  and  more  than  800 
abstracted  from  entry  or  other  books 
already  bound  or  calendared.” 

This  incident  caused  me  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  documents  and 
papers  relating  to  Virginia,  and  as  the 
state  of  Illinois  was  once  a portion  of 
Virginia  and  constituted  its  frontier 
county,  I will  now  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  “The  Documentary 
History  of  Virginia  ” as  found  in  the 
state  paper  office  in  London. 

The  earliest  English  settlement  ever 
made  in  America  under  royal  authority 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river 
in  Viri^inia,  and  here  before  me  is  a 
mass  of  papers  relating  to  that  period 
which  is  simply  appalling.  I com- 
mence with  the  early  navigators  who 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Portuguese, 
the  Italian,  the  Venetian,  and  Spanish 
adventurers,  who,  after  having  dis- 


covered the  islands  of  Madeira  and 
the  Azores,  steered  past  them  to  the 
land  of  spices,  and  turning  the  south- 
ern capes  set  out  in  search  of  new 
lands  which  promised  untold  wealth 
to  the  merchants  of  Europe,  new 
dominions  to  its  princes,  and  heathen 
nations,  to  the  religion  of  the  cross. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
the  Christian  states  which  desired  to  es- 
cape the  exactions  of  the  Ottoman  pow- 
er transferred  their  commerce,  which 
had  during  the  middle  ages  been  con- 
centrated upon  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  sought  a 
pathway  to  the  Indies  by  that  vast 
and  trackless  waste.  The  achieve- 
ments of  Columbus  penetrated  the 
court  of  Henry  VII. , and  soon  John 
Cabot,  a denizen  of  Venice,  residing  at 
Bristol,  offered  to  carry  the  flag  of 
England  to  “ the  remotest  parts  that 
the  winds  would  direct.”  He  took 
with  him  his  son  Sebastian,  and  in 
1496  embarked  in  quest  of  new  islands 
and  a passage  to  Asia  by  the  north- 
west. 

After  sailing  prosperously,  as  he  re- 
ported, for  700  leagued,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1497,  early  in  the  morning,  al- 
most fourteen  months  before  Colum- 
bus, on  his  third  voyage,  came  in  sight 
of  the  main  land,  and  more  tha'n  two 
years  before  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed 
west  of  the  Canaries,  he  discovered 
the  western  continent,  probable  in  the 
latitude  of  about  56  degrees  among 
the  dismal  cliffs  of  Labrador.  He  ran 
along  the  coast  for  many  leagues,  it 
is  said  for  300,  and  landed  at  several 
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points  to  explore  the  country.  But  he 
encountered  no  human  being,  although 
there  were  marks  that  the  region  was 
inhabited.  He  planted  on  the  land  a 
large  cross  with  the  flag  of  England, 
and  from  affection  for  the  republic  of 
Venice  he  added  the  banner  of  St. 
Mark,  which  had  never  before  been 
borne  so  far.  On  his  homeward  voy- 
age he  saw  on  his  right  hand  two 
islands,  which  for  want  of  provisions 
he  could  not  stop  to  explore.  After  an 
absence  of  three  months  the  happy 
discoverer  re-entered  Bristol  harbor 
where  due  honors  awaited  him.  The 
king  gave  him  money  and  encouraged 
him  to  continue  his  career.  The  peo- 
ple called  him  “ The  Great  Admiral 
he  dressed  in  silk,  and  the  English, 
and  even  Venetians,  who  chanced  to 
be  at  Bristol,  ran  after  him  with  such 
zeal  that  he  could  enlist  for  a new 
voyage  as  many  as  he  pleased. 

A second  time  Columbus  brought 
back  tidings  concerning  islands  which 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  believed  to  be 
the  outposts  of  India.  The  world  be- 
gan to  be  aroused.  Shipbuilding  be-  • 
came  a great  industry,  and  maritime 
expeditions  absorbed  the  attention  of 
sovereign  and  people  alike.  Eeb.  3,1498, 

“ John  Kaboto  Venician,”  according  to 
the  records,  obtained  a license  to  take 
two  ships  and  go  on  another  voyage, 
but  with  this  license  every  trace  of 
John  Cabot  disappears  and  no  one 
knows  the  time  or  place  of  his  end. 
His  second  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  a 
lad  not  much  more  than  21,  succeeded 
to  his  designs,  and  in  May,  1498,  the 
3 


same  month  that  Columbus  set  sail  on 
his  third  voyage,  led  forth  two  ships 
from  Bristol,  with  a large  company  of 
English  volunteers,  “to  find  the  north- 
west passage  to  Cathay  and  Japan.” 

A few  days  after  Sebastian  had  left 
port,  Vasco  da  Gama  of  Portugal,  as 
daring  and  almost  as  young,  turned 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  cleared  the 
straits  of  Mozambique,  and  ‘‘sailed 
beyond  Arabia  Eelix  and  came  insight 
of  Hindoostan.”  Sebastian  made  the 
North  American  coast  in  safety,  but  en- 
countering the  icebergs  of  the  north 
and  perpetual  frosts,  was  compelled  to 
turn  back  and,  borne  by  the  western 
gales,  reached  home  in  safety. 

On  Ascension  Day,  1506,  Columbus 
exclaimed  : “ Lord;  unto  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,’’  and  breathed  his 
last.  The  Roman  pontiff,  who  claimed 
to  rule  the  world,  did  not  recognize  the 
claims  of  England  to  any  portion  of 
the  North  America  continent,  but 
awarded  all  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  successors  of  Henry  VII,  did  not 
regard  this  determination  of  their 
rights  as  final,  but  kept  steadily  on  in 
their  course  the  same  as  if  he  did  not 
exist. 

The  French  soon  entered  the  lists, 
and  within  seven  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  continent,  the  hardy 
sailors  of  Brittany  and  Normandy  were 
on  the  “Banks  of  Newfoundland” 
catching  the  cod  and  drying  them  on 
the  shore.  The  history  of  French  ad- 
venture which  eventually  extended 
from  the  Gulf  ot  St.  Lawrence  to  Caho- 
kia  and  Kaskaskia  in  our  own  State,  is 
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one  of  the  most  thrillrng  romances  in 
human  history. 

Chabot,  the  admiral  of  France,  in- 
terested France  in  the  design  of  ex- 
ploring and  colonizing  the  new  world. 
James  Cartier,  a seaman  of  St.  Malo, 
was  selected  to  lead  the  expedition. 
His  several  voyages  had  a permanent 
effect  in  guiding  the  attention  of  France 
to  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
planted  a lofty  cross  upon  a point  of 
land  at  the  entrance  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Gaspe  Bay,  bearing  a shield 
with  the  lilies  of  France.  Leaving 
here  in  August  he  bore  westward  until 
he  discovered  the  great  river  of  Can- 
ada, and  ascended  it  til)  he  could  dis- 
cern land  on  either  side. 

The  Spaniards  at  this  time  appear 
everywhere.  In  Cuba,  in  the  southern 
islands,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  on  the 
southern  headlands  of  America  and  in 
Florida.  They  exhibited  a restless 
energy  that  knew  no  bounds — they 
established  settlements  in  Florida  and 
then  commenced  to  explore  the  interior. 
They  traversed  a large  part  of  the 
continent ; they  discovered  the  Miss- 
issippi, the  canyons  of  Colorado,  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  laid  to  rest  De 
Soto  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  after  suffering  every  privation 
known  man  returned  with  courage 
unabated’ 

There  never  was  such  a country  as 
that  of  Spain.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  she  was  the  incubus 
of  Europe.  Gloomy  and  portentous 
she  chilled  the  world  with  her  baneful 
shadow.  Her  old  feudal  liberties  were 


gone,  absorbed  in  the  despotism  of 
Madrid.  A tyranny  of  monks  and 
inquisitors,  with  their  swarms  and 
spies  and  informers,  their  racks,  their 
dungeons,  and  their  fagots,  crushed  all 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  ; and 
while  the  Dominican  held  his  reign  of 
terror  and  force,  the  deeper  Jesuit 
guided  the  mind  from  infancy  into 
those  narrow  depths  of  bigotry  from 
which  it  was  never  to  escape.  Politi- 
cal despotism,  religious  despotism, 
commercial  despotism  ; the  hands  of 
the  government  were  on  every  branch 
of  industry.  Perverse  regulations,  un- 
certain and  ruinous  taxes,  monopolies, 
encouragements,  prohibitions,  restric- 
tions, cramped  the  national  energy. 
Mistress  of  the  Indies,  Spain  swarmed 
with  beggars.  Yet,  verging  to  decay, 
she  had  an  ominous  and  appalling 
strength.  Her  condition  was  that  of 
an  athletic  man  penetrated  with  dis- 
ease, which  had  not  yet  unstrung  the 
thews  and  sinews  formed  in  his  days 
of  vigor.  Philip  II.  could  command 
the  service  of  warriors  and  statesmen 
developed  in  the  years  that  were  past. 
The  gathered  energies  of  ruined  feudal- 
ism were  wielded  by  a single  hand. 
The  mysterious  king  in  his  den  in  the 
escurial,  dreary  and  silent  and  bent 
like  a scribe  over  his  papers,  was  the 
type  and  the  champion  of  arbitrary 
power.  More  than  the  pope  himself 
he  was  the  head  of  Catholicity.  In 
doctrine  and  in  deed  the  inexorable 
bigotry  of  Madrid  was  ever  in  advance 
of  Rome. 

Spain  had  labored  with  a wonderful 
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show  of  success  to  reduce  the  world 
under  her  control.  Cortes  and  Pizzarro 
had  exhibited  their  power  in  regions 
which  they  devastated  in  order  to 
spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathens. 
They  had  carried  death  and  destruc- 
tion into  Mexico  and  Peru  and  grasped 
at  universal  dominion.  In  the  mean- 
time the  English  navigators  were  not 
idle,  although  the  marriage  of  Mary 
to  Philip  of  Spain,  had  greatly  retarded 
all  enterprise,  and  men  were  fighting 
for  their  lives.  Martin  Frobsher  is  en- 
couraged by  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick, 
to  engage  in  discovering  new  worlds, 
and  Elizabeth  waves  her  hand  in  token 
of  favor  as  he  drops  down  the  Thames. 

Drake,  the  illustrious  Corsair,  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Magellan  and 
acquired  great  booty  in  the  Spanish 
harbors  on  the  Pacific.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  and  his  step-brother,  Raleigh, 
undertook  to  rival  the  Spanish  naviga- 
tors ; sailed  north  and  south  along  the 
coast,  and  Raleigh  went  to  Guiana  and 
up  the  Orinoco,  but  misfortune  over- 
took them,  and  Raleigh,  after  exhaust- 
ing his  fortune  “and  enduring  every 
hardship,  was  arraigned  for  high 
treason.  Unjustly  convicted  and, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  fifteen  years, 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  a mon- 
arch, the  most  contemptible  of  modern 
times,  and  that  too  at  the  behest  of 
Spain,  to  the  everlasting  disgust  of  all 
Englishmen,  world  without  end. 

We  mourn  over  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment and  untimely  end  of  that  great 
statesman  who  did  so  much  to  ad- 
vance the  colonization  of  the  United 


States,  and  it  is  some  consolation  to 
think  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina commemorated  his  name  by  call- 
ing their  capital  ‘HheCity  of  Raleigh.’ 
But  what  has  Virginia  done  to  preserve 
his  memory.?  Raleigh  died  before  the 
realization  of  his  hopes,  but  as  Daniels, 
the  poet  laureate  of  England,  said  : 

“ Who  in  time  knows  whither  we  may  vent 
The  treasures  of  our  tongue  ? To  what 
strange  shores 

This  gain  of  our  best  glory  shall  be  sent 
T’  enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our 
stores  ? 

What  worlds  in  th’  yet  unformed  accident 
May  come  refined  with  th’  accents  that  are 
ours  ?” 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
who  took  part  in  the  early  explorations 
of  these  western  seas,  but  we  cannot 
pass  over  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the 
intrepid  navigator  who  remained  till 
death  devoted  to  the  English  coloniza- 
tion of  Virginia,  Grenville  and  Rich- 
ard Hakluyt,  the  enlightened  and  able 
historian  of  these  commercial  enter- 
prises, Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Sir 
John  Popham,  the  lord  chief  justice  of 
England,  of  Newport  and  Martin  Pring 
and  Roberval,  Parmenius,  and  Gilbert 
and  many  others  who  went  down  at 
sea  in  their  frail  barks,  powerless  with 
all  their  skill  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  warring  elements  without  the  favor 
of  heaven. 

The  Dutch,  who  occupied  the  little 
subfiuvium  confederacy  hard  by  the 
North  sea,  had  begun  to  make  their 
power  felt,  and  their  heavy  ships  were 
found  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago, 
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in  the  harbors  of  China  and  Japan, 
among  the  tropical  islands  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  the  harbors  of  North 
America.  They  established  trading 
houses  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  in  Java, 
and  Brazil,  drew  slowly  up  past  the 
Jersey  coast,  and  dropped  anchor  at 
New  York  and  took  possession  of  the 
fairest  and  most  beautiful  river  in 
many  respects  in  the  new  world. 
The  freedom  and  the  enterprise  of 
Holland  acquired  maritime  power,  and 
skill  and  wealth,  such  as  Spain  could 
not  command,  and  it  never  ceased 
until  Tromp  fixed  a broom  to  his  mast 
as  if  to  sweep  the  English  flag  from 
the  seas. 

All  of  this  activity  and  enterprise 
which  has  been  described  preceded 
the  great  drama  which  was  about  to 
open  in  the  new  world.  In  the  state 
paper  office  in  Fetter  Lane  has  been 
brought  together  from  Salmancas, 
Venice,  IMadrid,  Paris,  and  the  Hague 
all  of  the  records  and  documents  which 
tell  the  story  of  these  early  and  later 
voyages  which  finally  concentrated 
in  the  establishment  of  a small  Eng- 
lish settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
James,  which,  commencing  with  a 
feeble  colony,  has  deA^eloped  at  last 
into  a great  commonwealth. 

There  is  Captain  Newton’s  journal 
of  his  early  discoveries,  which  is  very 
interesting.  It  is  minute  and  graphic, 
and  among  other  things  he  alludes  to 
the  narrow  escape  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  Ed- 
ward Maria  Wingfield,  who,  in  a skir- 
mish with  some  200  savages,  “had  a 


shot  clean  through  his  beard  yet  es- 
caped unhurt.  ” Newport’s  description 
of  the  country  and  the  people  is  very 
vivid,  and  in  his  journal  occurs  for 
the  first  time  the  name  of  Powhatan, 
“the  great  Powhatan  ” about  whom 
and  his  daughter  Pocahontas  so  much 
has  been  written.  With  reference  to 
the  latter  we  glean  some  curious  par- 
ticulars. Chamberlain,  an  eminent 
man  of  letters,  writes  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  ambassador  to  Holland,  in 
June,  1616,  that  Sir  Thomas  Dale  has 
brought  from  Virginia  some  ten  or 
twelve  natives  of  that  country  to  be 
educated  in  England,  among  whom 
the  most  remarkable  person  is  Poca- 
hontas, daughter  to  Powhatan,  a king 
or  cacique  there  who  is  married  to 
one  Rolfe,  an  Englishman.  She  and 
her  husband  were  afterward  presented 
to  James  I.,  by  whom  they  were  gra- 
ciously received,  both  being  “well 
placed  at  the  mask but,  adds  Cham- 
berlain on  iMarch  29,  1617,  who  had 
previously  sent  her  picture  to  Carle- 
ton,  ‘‘she  died  last  week  at  Graves- 
end.” 

Next  is  a letter  from  the  second 
president,  Capt.  “John”  Radclyeffe, 
commonly  so  called,  which  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  colony  up  to  October,  1609, 
wherein  it  appears  that  Capt.  John 
Smith,  “the  father  of  Virginia,  who 
reigned  sole  governor,  is  now  sent 
home  to  answer  some  misdemeanors.” 
The  letters  of  Lord  de  la  Warr  and  Sir 
George  Somers,  written  the  following 
year,  contain  a vivid  account  of  the 
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storm  which  separated  the  fleet  sent 
over  by  the  company  in  England  to 
strengthen  the  settlement,  the  happy 
arrival  of  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  tottering  colony,  of  the  shifts  the 
emigrants  were  put  to,  and  the  lament- 
able state  in  which  they  found  the 
country,  “a  noisome  and  unwhole- 
some place,  occasioned  much  by  the 
mortality  of  the  people."  Then  we 
have  a touching  letter  from  Lord  de  la 
Warr  to  Salisbury,  written  upon  his 
return  to  England  in  June,  i6ii, 
weak  from  the  effects  of  his  long  sick- 
ness, but  confident  that  the  efforts  of 
the  company  to  establish  a colony 
would  meet  with  an  honorable  and 
profitable  end.  Seven  years  later  we 
are  told  that  he  died  on  his  voyage  to 
Virginia,  “but  the  sickness  and  death 
of  him,  and  of  the  most  of  them  that 
landed,  make  it  suspected  that  they 
had  ill  measure.” 

Lotteries  were  resorted  to  in  1612  to 
further  the  advancement  of  the  col- 
ony, and  notwithstanding  the  jealousy 
of  the  Spaniards,  their  ridicule  of  the 
whole  business,  “for  which  the  under- 
takers were  fain  obliged  to  make  a 
general  kind  of  begging,”  and  their 
preparations  to  destroy  the  plantation, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  thinking  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  “to  remove 
these  people,”  the  settlement  continued 
steadily  to  increase.  Means  of  all 
kinds  were  used  to  insure  success;  the 
privy  council  wrote  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Canterbury  commending 
“that  worthy  and  Christian  enterprise” 
to  their  care  ; maidens  were  pressed 


into  service  and  children  taken  from 
“the  superfluous  multitude  ” of  the  city 
of  London  and  decreed  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Virginia,  there  to  be  bound 
as  apprentices,  and  vessel  after  vessel 
was  dispatched  with  men  and  pro- 
visions. Four  years  later,  in  June, 
1616,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  informed  Sec- 
retary Winwood  that  he  left  the  colony 
in  prosperity  and  peace,  and  Gov. 
Wyatt,  in  a letter  to  the  king  in  1622, 
says  that  “many  cities  of  great  rumor 
in  the  West  Indies  established  more 
than  sixty  years  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  Virginia.” 

The  first  assembly  convened  in 
Virginia  met  on  July  29,  1619,  at 
James  City,  and  a full  report  of  his 
proceedings  is  preserved,  which  I shall 
refer  to  more  in  detail,  hereafter. 

In  1621  more  than  200  Walloons  and 
French  promised  on  certain  conditions 
to  emigrate  to  Virginia,  and  this  doc- 
ument is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  extant  of  that  period.  It  is 
written  upon  a large  sheet  of  paper  in 
the  form  of  a “Round  Robin”  and  in 
the  outer  circle  the  person  signing 
states  whether  he  is  married,  and  if 
he  be  a father  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  total  number,  227,  in- 
cluded persons  of  all  classes  and  es- 
tates, from  an  apothecary  and  surgeon, 
a marrying  man,  to  a laborer  with  a 
wife  and  numerous  family  ; musi- 
cians, weavers,  locksmiths,  shoe- 
makers, a printer,  dyers,  and  vine- 
dressers were  among  the  number. 
Then  follows  the  answer  of  the  Vir- 
ginia company. 
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These  vine-dressers  or  “vinerouns,” 
as  they  were  called,  were  of  most  es- 
sential service  in  the  productive  in- 
dustry in  the  colony.  Most  ot  the 
planters  were  cultivating  tobacco,  but 
the  king  recommended  to  them  to 
bleed  silk-worms  and  set  up  silk- 
works,  “a  rich  and  solid  commodity, 
and  preferable  to  tobacco.”  The  vin- 
erouns  acted  upon  the  royal  recom- 
mendation Placed  together  at  Eliza- 
beth City,  they  were  busily  employed 
in  rearing  silk-worms  and  a present  of 
silk  from  the  colony  is  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  Charles  I.  in  a manu- 
factured state  at  his  coronation. 
These  papers  prove  that  a quantity  of 
silk  made  in  the  country  was  sent  to 
the  king  through  Secretary  Windebank 
in  1639. 

The  Virginia  colonists  long  lived  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  native  Indians, 
and  felt  perfectly  secure  in  their 
adopted  country,  but  “through  their 
own  supine  negligence  in  living  in 
scattered  and  straggling  houses  ” they 
were  suddenly  surpsised  on  March  22, 
1622,  and  scores  of  families  were  bru- 
tally massacred.  Chamberlain  writes 
about  350,  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  at  least 
300  or  400,  and  “but  for  an  accident 
that  gave  warning,  man,  mother,  and 
child  had  all  been  slain.” 

This  horrible  catastrophe  was  fol- 
lowed by  a still  more  fatal  mortality, 
“more  having  died  since  than  were 
slain  in  the  massacre.  ” ‘ ‘God  has  cast  a 
heavy  hand  upon  us  and  we  cry  for  mer- 
cy for  our  sins,”  exclaims  an  ancient 
planter  in  a mournful  letter  to  a rela- 


tive in  England.  The  double  calamity 
had  well  nigh  caused  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  colony.  The  governor 
and  council  inform  the  king  soon  after 
that  until  then  vines  and  mulberry 
trees  were  being  planted  throughout 
the  country  ; iron  and  glass  works 
were  in  great  forwardness,  but,  they 
continue,  all  were  interrupted  and  the 
people  forced  to  cultivate  tobacco 
only  to  support  themselves  and  main- 
tain their  continual  wars  with  the  In- 
dians. The  sufferings  of  the  colony 
at  this  time  are  forcibly  de]')icted  in  a 
document  signed  by  the  governor  and 
fifteen  of  the  principal  residents  in 
the  colony  as  “eye-witnesses.” 

In  this  paper  and  in  a “brief  declara- 
tion ” by  the  planters  themselves  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  history  of 
the  colony  from  1606,  when  the  first 
patent  was  granted. 

The  alarming  accounts  received 
from  Virginia,  and  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  the  loss  of  the  colony  caused 
the  government  at  home  to  take  steps 
for  its  support.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  examine  into  its  condition, 
and  the  company  was  ordered  by  the 
king  to  adopt  measures  without  delay 
for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  Rules 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil for  bettering  its  government,  large 
supplies  were  dispatched,  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  recommended 
the  king  to  resume  the  government 
and  to  command  the  forbearance  of 
the  execution  of  the  letters  patent 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  original 
adventurers.  After  many  proceedings 
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touching  the  surrender  of  the  com- 
pany’s charter  it  was  finally  over- 
thrown upon  a quo  warranto  on  the 
last  day  of  [Trinity]  term  [22  June] 
1624,  and  a proclamation  was  issued 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1625,  in  which  it 
was  declared  thut  ‘‘the  territory  of 
Virginia”  should  form  part  of  the 
king’s  empire  and  the  government 
thereof  immediately  depend  upon  his 
majesty. 

It  will  greatly  interest  all  Virginians 
and  descendants  of  Virginians  to 
know  that  there  is  in  the  state  paper 
office  a list  of  names  “of  the  living 
and  dead  in  Virginia  ” at  this  time  ; 
the  muster  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
names  of  the  ships  in  which  the  peo- 
ple arrived  in  the-  colony,  and  a list  of 
the  provisions  brought  by  each,  also 
a list  of  the  dead  in  the  several  planta- 
tions, which  makes  a document  ot  1 16 
pages,  and  a list  also  of  the  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  inhabit- 
ing the  several  counties  of  Virginia. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  petition  of 
Capt.  Bargrave  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  behalf  of  the  absent  planters 
in  Virginia,  the  answer  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smythe  and  Aid.  Johnson  and  King 
James’s  letter  to  the  speaker  desiring 
the  commons  not  to  trouble  themselves 
with  the  petition  as  the  subject  was  in 
course  of  settlement  by  his  majesty 
and  his  council.  This  was  assented 
by  a general  silence,  writes  Sir  Fran- 
cis Nethersole,  “but  not  without  soft 
muttering  that  any  other  business 
might  in  the  same  way  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  parliament.”  Here 


also  is  Gov.  Wyatt’s  account  of  the 
wars  with  the  Indians,  in  which  he 
describes  a battle  with  an  army  of 
Panuskeys  numbering  800  bowmen  as 
having  lasted  two  days.  And  finally 
here  is  “ a note  of  all  lands  granted  in 
Virginia,”  something  after  the  style  of 
Domes-Day  Book,  in  which  is  given 
the  names  of  the  grantees  and  the 
number  of  their  acres.  This  is  a real 
curiosity  and  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
ful attention. 

Amid  a great  heap  of  official  docu- 
ments which  from  their  indorsements 
show  that  they  have  all  passed  under 
the  review  of  the  privy  council  is  the 
answer  of  the  governor,  council,  and 
burgesses  of  Virginia  to  the  king’s  let- 
ter concerning  tobacco  and  other 
commodities,  but  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  colony,  the  richness  of  the 
country  and  its  products  are  fully  de- 
scribed. By  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  was 
not  despaired  of. 

After  a brief  interval  we  pass  on  to 
the  proposals  for  setting  up  iron-works, 
to  Capt.  Harvey’s  propositions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plantation,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  country  was  steadily 
increasing  in  prosperity  ajid  rising 
into  importance.  Sir  John  Harvey 
arrives  as  governor  and  describes  the 
state  of  the  colony ; wars  with  the 
Indians  had  exhausted  all  their  pow- 
der, and  so  he  petitions  that  more 
may  be  sent  by  the  next  ships  ; a fort 
called  Point  Comfort  at  the  entrance 
of  James  river  is  undertaken  and 
measures  are  adopted  to  secure  the 
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inhabitants  from  the  incursions  of  the 
crafty  Indians. 

We  next  find  Dr.  John  Pott  accused 
of  willful  murder,  but  reinvested  in  his 
estate  after  a legal  condemnation  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  physician  in 
the  colony  and  skilled  in  epidemical 
diseases.  Commissioners,  the  chief 
public  men  of  the  day,  were  again 
app(finted  to  establish  the  advance- 
ment of  the  colony  and  make  proposals 
to  encourage  adventurers  to  plant 
there  ; the  result  of  their  consultations 
may  be  seen  embodied  in  a paper 
signed  by  their  own  hands. 

While  the  government  at  home  was 
thus  active  in  settling  upon  a perma- 
nent footing  a colony  that  had  been 
instituted  with  so  much  life,  money, 
and  labor,  the  executives  in  Virginia 
were  no  less  zealous  to  further  that 
object;  an  “Accord  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  there”  was  con- 
cluded, which  put  a period  to  all  un- 
happy differences.  Thenceforward 
shipbuilding  and  trade  generally,  the 
planting  of  English  grain  and  vines, 
were  subjects  to  which  attention  be- 
came more  particularly  directed  ; the 
planting  of  tobacco  was  lessened,  and 
the  duty  upon  it  recommended  by 
Gov.  Harvey  to  be  trebled ; potashes, 
saltpeter,  and  other  commodities  more 
useful  in  commerce  were  the  object  of 
care,  and  “some  better  fruit  than 
tobacco  and  smoke  returned  from 
thence,”  which  King  Charles  declares 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  bodies  and 
manners  of  the  English  people.  In 
1634  corn  was  so  plentiful  that  al- 


though about  1,200  new-comers  ar- 
rived that  year  10,000  bushels  were 
exported  for  the  relief  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  Virginia  became  “the  gran- 
ary of  all  his  majesty’s  northern 
colonies.” 

A letter  from  Richard  Kemp,  the 
secretary  of  Virginia,  gives  “a  true 
and  perfect  relation  of  distempers,” 
caused  by  the  people  complaining  of 
a tax  imposed  upon  them  by  Gov. 
Harvey,  and  of  his  general  govern- 
ment. Harvey’s  declaration,  and 
other  documents  of  considerable  inter- 
est will  be  found  on  this  subject.  To 
this  end  Francis  Pott,  “ the  incendiary 
of  these  broils  ” with  others,  was  sent 
to  England  and  petitioned  the  king  as 
a close  prisoner  in  the  Fleet. 

Sir  John  Harvey  seems  to  have  met 
with  numerous  obstacles  in  returning 
to  Virginia  to  resume  the  government, 
by  the  king’s  command,  for  although 
so  many  came  daily  from  London  to 
accompany  him  that  it  was  feared  “ an 
ill  ” [the  plague]  would  be  taken  to 
Portsmouth,  which  as  yet  they  were 
clear  of,  and  the  king  had  lent  a ship 
for  their  transportation,  she  proved  so 
leaky  that  they  were  all  forced  to  re- 
turn. One  hundred  passengers,  more 
than  twenty  being  gentlemen  of  qual- 
ity, were  left  behind.  Gov.  Harvey 
alone  taking  his  passage  in  a small 
ship. 

The  petition  for  the  custody  of  an 
idiot,  Benoni  Buck,  son  of  a minister 
there,  and  the  first  in  Virginia,  and 
the  orders  thereon  have  an  interest  of 
a painful  character. 
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In  1638  the  secretary  gives  a most 
encouraging  account  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony  ; good  buildings,  he 
says,  had  been  erected,  a state  house 
was  being  built,  and  scarce  any  in- 
habitant but  had  his  garden  and 
orchard  planted.  The  secretary  had 
built  for  himself  a house  of  brick  “the 
fairest  ever  known  in  this  country 
for  substance  and  uniformity.”  Soon 
after  this  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  arrives 
as  governor,  and  dissensions  ensue 
through  the  change  of  government. 
Secretary  Kemp  desires  leave  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  Sir  John  Harvey 
requests  the  king’s  warrant  for  a sim- 
ilar purpose  ; he  complains  that  he  is 
so  narrowly  watched  that  he  has 
scarce  time  of  “privacy  to  write,” 
that  his  estate  has  been  taken  from 
him,  and  his  passage  to  England  de- 
nied. 

We  have  now  explained  at  great 
length  the  importance  and  variety  of 
the  vast  number  of  documents  in  the 
state  paper  office  relating  to  the 
“Colonial  period”  of  our  history,  and 
have  shown  what  a vast  collection  of 
original  papers  are  stored  away  there 
relating  to  the  early  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia. But  we  are  not  quite  ready  to 
relinquish  the  subject. 

Among  the  most  interesting  reminis- 
cences relating  to  the  early  settlement 
of  Virginia  is  the  remarkable  preserva- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  “The  Virginia  Company.”  This  is 
a romance.  As  soon  as  the  partisans 
of  King  James  saw  that  there  was  dan- 
ger of  those  composing  the  infant 
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colony  exercising  their  own  authority, 
and  that  they  could  not  force  on  the 
people  their  lackeys  and  henchmen 
with  impunity,  they  resolved  to  over- 
throw their  charter  and  assume  abso- 
lute control. 

Among  the  most  active  foes  of  the 
colony  at  this  time  was  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  the  first  officer  of  the  London 
company,  an  enterprising  and  un- 
scrupulous man  who  had  been  knighted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  had  been  sent 
in  1604  on  an  embassy  to  Russia. 
While  acting  as  governor  of  the  Lon- 
don company  he  had  used  his  position 
for  the  purpose  of  self-aggrandizement 
and  had  fitted  out  a fast-sailing  vessel, 
loaded  with  wine  and  provisions,  and 
sent  Samuel  Argali,  one  of  his  relatives 
and  favorites,  to  trade  with  the  settlers 
on  his  own  account,  unbeknown  to 
Gates  & Somers,  who  were  soon  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  the  colony.  When  this 
was  discovered  it  created  great  indig- 
nation, and  on  the  return  of  Argali, 
Smith  and  his  friends  resolved  to  rule 
or  ruin.  They  caused  the  most  infam- 
ous stories  to  be  circulated  about  their 
associates  and  filled  the  mind  of 
James  with  their  grievances  until  the 
king  became  so  prejudiced  that  he 
would  not  listen  to  reason  about 
anything. 

They  accordingly  proceeded  in  the 
most  unscrupulous  manner  to  file  a 
quo  warranto  in  the  king's  bench  to 
forfeit  the  charter,  and  with  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  the  most  despicable 
and  time-serving  judges,  the  charter 
was  forfeited  and  the  king  “ resumed” 
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all  his  sovereign  powers.  But  things 
did  not  stop  here.  Early  in  1624  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  court 
among  its  maneuvers  against  the 
company  was  attempting  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  archives.  The  court 
had  not  scrupled  to  intercept  letters 
from  Virginia  addressed  to  the  friends 
of  the  colonists  in  London  and  South- 
ampton, and  his  followers  felt  that 
their  own  characters  and  their  dealings 
with  the  colony  could  only  be  justified 
to  posterity  by  preserving  the  formal 
records  of  their  proceedings.  Accord- 
ingly a copying  clerk  was  procured 
and  locked  up  for  safety  in  a room  in 
Sir  John  Danvers  house.  The  minutes 
of  the  company  were  copied  and  then 
verified  and  attested  by  the  secretary, 
Edward  Collingwood.  The  story  goes 
that  when  the  documents  were  taken  to 
Earl  Southampton,  he  embraced  Dan- 
vers in  his  gratitude  and  exclaimed : 
“These  are  the  evidences  of  my 
honor  and  I value  them  more  than  the 
evidences  of  my  land.” 

In  truth  the  papers  were  the  evidence 
not  only  of  the  honor  of  Southampton 
but  of  the  unswerving  fidelity  with 
which  the  company  had  discharged 
its  trust.  The  originals  were  lost  or 
possibly  destroyed  by  Smith  and  his 
confederates,  those  enemies  whose 
reputation  was  compromised  by  them. 
The  copies  met  a better  fate.  The  earl 
of  Southampton,  the  friend  and  idol  of 
Shakespeare,  died  soon  after  this,  and 
Thomas,  his  son,  his  heir  and  succes- 
sor to  his  title,  became  lord  high  treas- 
urer and  lived  until  1667.  Shortly 


after  the  death  of  the  latter,  William 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  the  father  of  William 
Byrd  of  Westover,  well  known  in  Vir- 
ginia, purchased  the  manuscript 
records  from  the  executors  of  the  earl 
for  60  guineas.  The  Rev.  William 
Stith,  who  subsequently  became 
president  of  William  and  Wary  college, 
obtained  these  records  in  some  way 
from  the  Byrd  library  and  kept  them 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  from  these 
records  that  Stith  procured  most  of  his 
materials  to  write  his  history  of  Virginia 
which  was  completed  in  1746. 

Stith's  brother-in-law,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, became  the  first  president  of 
the  continental  congress,  and  while 
visiting  a friend  at  his  residence  near 
Philadelphia  in  October,  1775,  suddenly 
died. 

When  his  library,  was  sold  it  was 
purchased  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
among  the  books  and  papers  were  the 
manuscript  records  of  the  London 
company  that  had  been  used  by  Stith, 
and  that  had  come  down  to  him  from 
the  earl  of  Southampton.  When  Jeffer- 
son died  the  United  States  government 
secured  his  books  and  many  of  his 
papers,  and  among  them  these  manu- 
scripts, and  placed  them  in  the  library 
of  congress,  where  they  are  to-day. 

They  are  bound  in  two  volumes  and 
contain  the  company’s  transactions 
from  April  28,  1619,  until  June  7,  1624. 
The  first  volume  contains  354  pages 
and  concludes  with  the  statement  : 

“ IMemorandu  that  wee  Edward 
Waterhouse  and  Edward  Collingwood, 
secretaries  of  the  companies  for  Vir- 
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ginia  and  the  Summer  Llands,  have 
examined  and  compared  the  booke 
going  before  conteyning  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  leaues  from  Page 
I to  Page  354  with  the  originall  Booke 
of  Courts  itself.  And  doe  finde  this 
booke  to  be  a true  and  pfect  copie  of 
the  said  original  Courte  Booke,  sauinge 
that  there  is  wanting  in  the  copie,  of 
Court  of  the  20th  day  of  May,  1620, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Qr.  Court 
held  2 2d  ; but  as  farre  as  is  here  en- 
tered in  this  copy  doth  truly  agree  with 
the  original  itself. 

“ And  to  every  page  I,  Edward  Col- 
lingwood,  hauesett  my  hand  and  both 
of  us  do  hereby  testifie  as  above  that  it 
is  a true  copie. 

“Edw.  : Waterhouse,  Secret. 

“Ed.  Collingwood,  Secret. 

Jan.  28,  1623  (1624  N.  S.)” 

The  second  volume  contains  387 
dages  and  is  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  : 

“Memorand.  That  wee,  Edward 
Collingwood,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany for  Virginia,  and  Thomas  Callett 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Gentleman,  have 
perused,  compared  and  examined  this 
present  booke  begininge  attpage  i,  att 
a Preparatiue  Court  held  for  Virginia, 
the  20th  of  May,  1622,  and  endinge  at 
this  present  page  387  att  a Preparatiue 
Court  held  the  7th  of  June,  1624. 

“And  wee  doe  finde  that  this  coppie 
doth  perfectlie  agree  with  the  originall 
books  of  the  Court  belonging  to  the 
Company  in  all  things,  saue  that  on 
page  371  the  graunt  of  a 800  acres  to 
Mr.  Maurice  Berkley  is  notentred,  and 


saue  that  in  page  358  we  wanted  the 
Lord’s  letter  to  Mr.  Deputy  Eenor  so 
that  we  could  not  compare  itt  and  like- 
wise sauing  that  in  Page  348  wee 
wanted  the  Gouernor  and  Counsells. 
Letter  from  Virginia  in  w’ch  respect  I, 
Edward  Collingwood,  haue  not  Sett 
my  hand  to  these  three  pages  but  to 
all  the  rest  I haue  sett  my  hand  sever- 
ally to  each  in  confirmacion  that  they 
agree  truly  with  Originals.  And  in 
witness  and  confirmacion  that  this 
booke  is  a true  copy  of  the  Virginia 
Courts,  wee  have  hereunder  joyntly 
sett  our  hands  this  19th  day  of  June, 
1624. 

Thomas  Collett, 

“Edward  Collingwood,  Seer.” 

These  documents  are  of  great  inter- 
est, and  if  not  as  precious  as  the 
Domesday  Book  are  well  worth  an 
inspection,  for  as  we  look  at  them  we 
can  call  to  mind  this  fact,  that  the  hand 
which  so  often  had  clasped  that  of  the 
immortal  bard  of  Avon  had  held  these 
volumes  in  his  embrace,  and  that 
through  his  (the  earl  of  Southampton’s) 
efforts  the  connecting  link  between  the 
old  and  new  world  has  been  most  care- 
fully preserved. 

. The  state-paper  office  or  the  British 
museum  would  regard  these  volumes 
if  in  their  collection  of  the  highest  his- 
torical value,  and  why  should  not  we.? 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of 
these  precious  records  and  manuscripts 
is  good  enough  for  a story-book,  and 
takes  rank  among  the  episodes  and 
romances  of  history.  It  is  most  emi- 
nently fit  and  proper  that — 
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“ In  the  nights  of  winter 
When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 

And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 
Is  heard  amid  the  snow  ; 

When  round  the  lonely  cottage 
Roars  loud  the  tempest’s  din, 

And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 
Roar  louder  yet  within. 

“When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 

When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers. 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit  ; 

When  young  and  old  encircle 
Around  the  firebrands  close  ; 

When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows. 

“ When  the  good  man  mends  his  armor 
And  trims  his  helmet’s  plume  ; 

When  the  good  wife’s  shuttle  merrily 
Goes  flashing  through  the  loom  ; 

With  weeping  and  with  laughter 
The  story  shall  be  told. 

How  good  old  Earl  Southampton  preserved 
the  records  of  Virginia 
In  the  brave  days  of  old.” 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
Southampton  and  his  associates  the 
patent  granted  by  King  James  to  the 
old  Virginia  company  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  was  forfeited,  and 
the  poor  colonists  were  given  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  his  minions  and 
his  henchmen. 

And  right  here  let  us  say  that,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  state  of  Illinois 
has  a wonderful  interest  in  the  story 
that  we  have  been  relating,  and  in 
this  very  patent  that  was  forfeited. 
Illinois  was  once  a part  of  Virginia, 
and  occupied  the  position  of  being  its 
frontier  county.  The  early  settlers  of 
Virginia  brought  with  them  to  this 


country  the  common  law,  and  long 
before  we  became  a state,  and  after 
we  became  a state,  we  formally 
adopted  “the  common  law  as  it 
existed  in  England  prior  to  the  fourth 
year  of  James  the  First,’’  which  was 
the  date  of  the  patent  to  the  Virginia 
company,  and  that  law  remains  on 
the  statute  books  to  this  very  hour. 
But  this  is  not  all. 

It  is  to-day  provided  by  the  crimi- 
nal code  of  this  state,  section  428,  that 
“All  criminal  offenses  shall  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law  except  when  this  act 
points  out  a different  mode,  and  the 
rules  of  evidence  of  the  common  law 
shall  also  be  binding  upon  all  courts 
and  juries  in  criminal  cases  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.”  If  this 
rule  had  not  been  almost  completely 
frittered  away  by  repeated  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  court,  it  would  not  now 
take  days  and  weeks  to  impanel  a jury, 
and  days  and  weeks  to  determine  the 
issues  involved,  for  by  the  common 
law  the  question  is  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  accused,  and  not  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  court,  the  prose- 
cuting officer,  and  the  witnesses  called 
to  substantiate  the  charge.  We  think 
that  it  is  about  time  we  had  a new 
statute  re-enacting  the  common  law. 

In  addition  to  these  statutes  that  we 
have  cited  our  Supreme  court  has  held 
that  we  must  not  only  follow  the  com- 
mon law  as  it  existed  in  England  prior 
to  the  fourth  year  of  James  the  First, 
but  we  must  follow  the  common  law 
as  it  existed  in  Virginia  prior  to  1784, 
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as  that  was  the  date  when  Virginia 
ceded  all  of  its  claims  to  the  United 
States. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  we  are 
more  English  than  the  English  them- 
selves, and  that  the  common  law  exists 
here  in  all  of  its  old  original  pristine 
vigor,  and  would  do  us  infinite  service 
if  it  was  only  permitted  to  hold  sway 
as  it  did  at  the  dawn  of  our  career  as  a 
nation.  By  the  common  law  the 
nisi  prius  judge  was  invested  with 
power  over  all  the  juries  so  far  as  de- 
termining their  competency,  and  they 
had  control  of  the  trial  of  all  cases  and 
could  sum  up  the  evidence  and  charge 
the  jury,  and  cases  were  then  tried 
“ according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law, ’’but  here  they  are  not.  The 
judges  have  been  stripped  of  all  their 
power,  and  they  have  no  control  over 
the  examination  of  juries,  can  not 
charge  the  jury,  and  can  try  no  case 
“ according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law,”  hence  the  interminable  and 
outrageous  delays  in  the  impaneling 
of  juries  and  the  trial  of  cases,  and  the 
useless  expense  which  is  incurred  in 
consequence  thereof.  How  true  it  is 
that  “a  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  govern- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  blessings  of  liberty.” 

We  trust  that  the  legislature  now  in 
session  will  open  a school  of  American 
history  in  the  rotunda,  and  in  both 
wings  of  the  capitol,  so  that  all  can 
come  in. 

But  we  have  not  passed  out  of 
“Wonderland”  yet.  There  is  one 


other  record  that  will  forever  take  rank 
in  our  American  history  next  to  the 
‘‘Domesday  Book”  on  the  records  of 
the  old  Virginia  company,  and  that  is 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  general  assembly  that  was  ever 
called  in  Virginia,  and  the  first  ever 
called  in  the  new  world.  This  docu- 
ment is  in  the  state  paper  office  in 
London,  and  deserves  increased  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  its  existence 
was  not  known  to  some  of  our  early 
historians,  and  is  of  great  historical 
value.  We  had  the  pleasure  a few 
weeks  ago  of  examining  this  record, 
and  although  we  did  not  have  time  to 
copy  it  verbatim  we  give  the  substance 
of  it,  taken  on  the  spot.  It  consists 
of  “A  full  report  of  the  first  general 
assembly  of  Virginia,  which  convened 
at  James  City  in  Virginia,  July  30, 
1619,”  This  assembly  consisted  of 
the  governor.  Sir  George  Yeardley,  the 
council  of  state,  and  two  burgesses 
elected  from  each  incorporation  and 
plantation,  and  as  above  stated  con- 
vened on  the  30th  of  July,  1619,  and 
dissolved  on  the  4th  of  August.  The 
following  places  sent  two  burgesses 
each,  viz.,  James,  Charles,  and  Hericus 
City,  Kiccowton,  Capt.  John  Martin’s 
plantation,  Smythe's  Hundred,  Martin’s 
Hundred,  Argoll’s  gift,  Flowerdieu 
Hundred,  and  Captain  Lawne’s  and 
Capt.  Warde’s  plantations.  They  sat 
in  the  choir  of  the  church,  the  most 
convenient  place  they  could  find,  the 
minister  of  which  was  Mr.  Black. 

A tax  of  one  pound  of  tobacco  was 
ordered  to  be  levied  on  every  man 
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and  man  servant  above  i6  years  of 
ag-e,  to  be  distributed  to  the  speaker, 
the  clerk,  and  the  sergeant  of  the 
assembly  and  the  provost  marshal  of 
James  City  for  their  great  pains  and 
labor.  During  this  short  session  orders 
were  agreed  to  concerning  the  rights 
of  several  of  the  burgesses  to  their 
seats  in  the  assembly,  committees 
were  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
great  charter,  and  the  orders  and  laws 
sent  by  Sir  George  Yeardley,  several 
petitions  were  read  respecting  the  pos- 
session of  divers  portions  of  land, 
erecting  a university  and  college,  and 
changing  the  savage  name  of  Kiccow- 
ton  plantation.  The  price  of  tobacco 
was  fixed  at  3 shillings  per  pound  the 
best  and  i8d  the  second. 

Laws  were  enacted  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  planting  of  corn,  mulberry 
trees,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  vines,  for 
the  general  ordering  of  the  colony,  and 
for  “every  man’s  private  conceipt. ’’ 

Thomas  Garnett,  servant  to  Capt. 
Powell,  was  condemned  to  stand  four 
dai'S  with  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pil- 
lory for  extreme  neglect  of  his  master’s 
business  and  impudent  abuse.  Capt. 
Henry  Spelman,  who  confessed  to 
having  spoken  to  the  Indians  very  ir- 
reverently and  maliciously  against  the 
government,  was  degraded  of  his  title 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  con- 
demned to  seven  years’  servitude  to 
the  colony  as  interpreter  to  the  gov- 
ernor. Through  the  extreme  heat  and 
the  alteration  in  the  healths  of  the 
governor  and  divers  members,  it  was 


resolved  that  the  4th  of  August  should 
be  the  last  day  of  meeting  of  this  first 
session. 

This  document  is  indorsed  by  Carle- 
ton  and  by  John  Posy  of  Virginia, 
secretary  of  the  governor  and  council. 

The  assembly  was,  it  appears,  open- 
ed with  prayer,  and  they  exercised  fully 
the  right  of  judging  of  the  proper 
election  of  its  members,  and  the}^  would 
not  suffer  any  patent-conceding  memo- 
rial jurisdiction  to  bar  the  obligation 
of  obedience  to  their  decisions.  They 
wished  every  grant  of  land  to  be  made 
with  equal  favor,  that  all  complaint 
of  partiality  might  be  avoided  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws  and  the  orders 
might  everywhere  prevail.  The  main 
business  of  the  session  was  distributed 
between  two  committees,  while  a 
third  body,  composed  of  the  governor 
and  such  burgesses  as  were  not  on 
those  committees,  examined  which  of 
former  instructions  “might  conven- 
iently put  on  the  habit  of  laws.”  The 
legislature  acted  also  as  a criminal 
court. 

The  Church  of  England,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  confirmed  as  the  church  of 
Virginia,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
first  four  ministers  should  each  receive 
£200  a year. 

It  was  further  declared  that  all  per- 
sons whatsoever  should  frequent  di- 
vine service  upon  the  Sabbath  days, 
with  sermons  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, and  all  that  had  arms  should 
brinjr  them  with  them,  “ whether 
pieces  or  swords.” 

Grants  of  land  were  asked  not  for 
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planters  only  but  for  their  wives,  ‘‘  be- 
cause in  a new  plantation  it  is  not 
known  whether  man  or  woman  be  the 
most  necessary.” 

This  is  the  first  positive  and  abso- 
lute recog-nition  of  woman’s  rights 
that  ever  took  place  in  the  new  world. 
Measures  were  adopted,  it  will  be 
seen,  “toward  the  erecting  of  a uni- 
versity and  college,”  and  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Indians,  “the  most  tow- 
ardly  boys  in  wit  and  graces  of  nature, 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  first 
elements  of  literature  and  sent  from 
the  college  to  the  work  of  conversion” 
of  the  natives  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Penalties  were  appointed  for  idleness, 
gaming  with  dice  or  cards,  and  drunk- 
enness, and  excess  in  apparel  was 
restrained  by  a tax. 

A perpetual  interest  attaches  to  the 
proceedings  of  this  the  first  elective 
body  that  ever  assembled  in  the  west- 
ern world,  representing  the  people  of 
Virginia  and  making  laws  for  their 
government,  more  than  a year  before 
the  Mayflower  with  the  pilgrims  left 
the  harbor  of  Southampton,  and  while 
Virginia  was  still  the  only  British 
colony  on  the  continent  of  America. 
The  functions  of  government  were  in 
some  degree  confounded,  but  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  justifies  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Sandys  that 
“the  laws  were  very  well  and  judi- 
ciously formed.” 

The  volume  of  the  Domestic  Calen- 
dars for  this  reign  opens  with  the  state 
ceremonies  consequent  upon  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  new  sovereign.  From 


that  time  it  takes  its  course  through 
the  events  of  the  two  succeeding  years, 
illustrating  day  by  day  every  incident 
as  it  occurred.  In  the  case  of  many  of 
the  more  important  acts  of  public 
policy  within  this  period,  the  state 
papers  give  us  their  entire  history. 
They  show  in  whose  advice  such  acts 
originated  ; they  develop  their  progress 
and  exhibit  their  results. 

The  funeral  of  King  James  L,  tho 
reception  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  plague  which  desolated  the 
metropolis,  the  coronation,  the  loan  of 
the  Vanguard  and  other  English  ship 
to  the  French,  the  parliaments  of  1625 
and  1626,  the  naval  expeditions  of 
those  years,  the  loans  which  supplied 
the  place  of  subsidies,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Buckingham,  the  dismissal  of 
the  queen’s  French  attendants,  the 
quarrel  between  England  and  France, 
following  hard  upon  that  with  Spain, 
the  general  disarming  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  ravages  of  the  Dunkirkers 
on  the  eastern  and  those  of  the  Sallee 
men  on  the  western  coasts  of  England 
— these  are  examples  of  the  kind  of 
subjects  which  will  be  found  copiously 
illustrated  in  the  State  papers.  The 
force  and  vividness  with  which  these 
papers  bring  the  English  of  that  day 
before  us  is  indeed  marvelous.  The 
condition  of  every  department  of  the 
State,  of  the  households  of  the  king 
and  queen,  of  the  people,  with  many 
of  their  trades  and  occupations,  and 
the  feeling  with  which  they  regarded 
every  incident  which  affected  the 
honor  or  prosperity  of  the  country 
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may  be  read  with  a distinctness  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  transfuse  into 
a treatise  or  history. 

The  king’s  instructions  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkley,  appointed  governor  of 
Virginia  in  August,  1641,  must  not  be 
overlooked,  nor  the  last  letter  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1642,  signifying  his  apprecia- 
tion, in  accordance  with  their  desire, 
of  their  protest  against  a petition  in 
their  names  to  the  house  of  commons 
for  restoring  the  letters  patent  of  the 
late  company. 

It  is  obvious  that  although  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  early  period  is  not 
voluminous  what  it  lacks  in  quantity 
is  made  up  in  the  interest  and  import- 
ance of  the  papers  preserved.-  and  the 
same  remark  will  hold  good  in  respect 
to  other  plantations,  the  history  of 


which  is  illustrated  and  set  forth  in  a 
most  striking  manner  in  the  “Colonial 
Calendar,”  which  has  been  published, 
covering  that  period.  From  1642  to 
1649  the  correspondence  is  exceedingly 
scanty,  the  whole  being  comprised  in 
four  pages  ; the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
state  paper  office,  as  Mr.  Bruce  ob- 
serves in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume 
of  “ Domestic  Calendars  to  Charles  L,” 
was  the  king’s  repository,  and  those 
who  transmttted  papers  thither  were 
his  servants.  When  the  quarrel  broke 
aut  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment and  Charles  I.  retired  to  York, 
to  Oxford,  and  elsewhere,  his  papers 
were  deposited  in  other  places,  and 
few  found  their  way  into  the  state 
paper  office. 

Elliott  Anthony. 
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DR.  EDWIN 

One  of  the  famous  old  homesteads 
of  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  up  to 
the  time  of  its  destruction  by  fire  not 
many  years  since,  was  that  which 
was  known  locally  as  the  ‘‘Judson 
place.”  The  Judsons  were  very  early 
settleis  of  New  England,  and  the  family 
had  given  some  distinguished  names 
to  American  history  more  than  a hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  particular  branch 
of  the  family  located  at  East  Hartford 
is,  however,  that  with  which  we  have 
to  do  in  this  connection,  for  the  reason, 
that  one  of  the  noted  pioneer  citizens 


judson. 

of  Chicago  belonged  to  that  branch. 
The  old  homestead,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  is  said  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  for  some- 
thing like  a hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  to  have  been  the  birth  place  of 
many  eminently,  respectable  and 
worthy  citizens,  although  they  were 
less  widely  known  perhaps  than  some 
of  their  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
relatives  of  the  same  name. 

Deacon  John  Judson,  who  lived  in 
the  old  homestead  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  was  one  of  the 
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substantial  farmers  of  the  borough, 
and  especially  prominent  locally  as 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a devoted 
member  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  He  married  a Miss  Alford,  also  of 
Connecticut  ancestry,  and  reared  a 
family  of  children,  of  whom  Dr.  Edwin 
Tudson,  for  nearly  fifty  years  a familiar 
figure  on  the  streets  of  Chicago,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  practitioners  of  his 
profession  to  locate  in  the  northwest — 
was  one. 

Dr.  Judson  was  born  in  the  house 
which  had  sheltered  two  or  three  gen- 
erations of  his  ancestors,  February  22, 
1809.  He  grew  to  manhood  on  the 
old  farm,  performed  his  full  share  of 
the  manual  labor  which  fell  to  the  aver- 
age country  youth  of  those  days,  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  East  Hart- 
ford a portion  of  each  year,  and 
rounded  out  his  school  days  with  a 
course  ofstudyatthe  academy,  which 
gave  him  an  “English  education,” 
as  it  used  to  be  called  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Determining  then  to  adopt  a profes- 
sion,, he  went  to  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  began  and  completed 
the  study  of  dentistry  in  the  office  of 
one  of  the  prominent  old  time  practi- 
tioners of  that  city. 

Having  received  the  license  or  certi- 
ficate, issued  at  that  time  to  young 
dentists  to  entitle  them  to  practice, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  professional 
work  on  his  own  account,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Connecticut  several  years  with 
a fair  degree  of  success. 

5 


Before  this,  however,  he  had  visited 
some  of  the  western  States  on  a pros- 
pecting trip,  and  although  he  was  not 
at  that  time  sufficiently  pleased  with 
what  he  saw  of  the  country  to  locate 
here,  he  was  nevertheless  impressed 
with  the  fact,  that  it  was  a country  of 
vast  possibilities,  and  one  which  in 
time  might  become  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive, enough  so  to  support  towns 
and  cities  which  would  spring  into 
pronftinent  and  prosperous  existence. 
What  he  heard  from  this  country  from 
time  to  time  after  his  first  visit,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  era  of  western  de- 
velopment had  begun,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  deeply 
attached  to  his  New  England  home 
and  his  early  associations  and  environ- 
ments, he  determined  to  join  the 
pioneers  of  the  northwest,  and  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  country,  while 
taking  advantage  of  any  opportunities 
which  should  present  themselves  for 
reaping  golden  harvests,  as  a result  of 
thrift,  enterprise,  and  judicious  invest- 
ment. His  second  trip  to  the  “ west  ” 
was  therefore  made  with  a well  fixed 
object,  and  a thoroughly  defined  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  this  object  and 
purpose  was  to  select  a location  for 
permanent  residence  and  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  arrived  in 
Chicago  in  November,  of  the  year 
1840,  and  became  a guest  of  the  old 
Tremont  House,  of  which  Ira  Couch, 
the  famous  pioneer  landlord,  was  then 
the  proprietor.  Soon  after  he  reached 
the  city,  he  established  an  office  tern- 
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porarily,  in  the  hotel,  or  rather  began 
work  without  an  office,  he  receiving 
his  first  fee  for  work  done  in  the  hotel 
parlor,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  his 
occupancy. 

Soon  afterward  he  established  a 
permanent  office  at  number  94  Lake 
street,  in  which  he  conducted  his  busi- 
ness for  the  next  nineteen  years. 
Here  he  became  known  as  one  of  the 
very  few  “old  time’'  dentists  of  the 
city,  and  here  he  looked  after  patients 
who  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  many  of  them  traveling  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  to  procure  the 
services  of  a dentist.  In  addition  to 
receiving  at  his  office,  the  patients 
who  came  from  remote  towns  and  set- 
tlemxCnts,  he  made  it  a point,  after  a 
time,  to  visit  these  places  at  regular 
intervals,  and  thus  became  widely 
known  over  a large  area  of  territory 
adjacent  to  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  the 
city  itself.  His  experiences  during 
these  years  of  pioneer  practice  were 
not  unlike  those  of  the  “ circuit  riders  ” 
of  other  professions,  and  while  not 
always  agreeable,  they  gave  him, 
among  other  things,  not  only  a broad 
knowledge  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
part  of  the  west,  but  very  correct  ideas 
as  to  the  country  and  its  probable 
growth  and  advancement.  This  in- 
formation he  turned  to  account  in  his 
investments,  and  profited  thereby,  as 
he  deserved  to,  later  in  life. 

His  first  home  in  Chicago  was  a little 
cottage  at  1 1 1 State  street,  now  in  the 
heart  of  the  retail  district  of  the  city, 
and  this  property,  which  he  acquired 


when  its  location  was  suburban,  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 

During  the  years  of  his  practice  in 
Chicago  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  his  profession, 
and  a man  who  understood  fully  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry. 
As  the  profession  grew  he  grew  with 
it,  being  prompt  to  take  advantage  of 
modern  appliances  and  inventions  to 
facilitate  his  work  and  improve  the 
character  of  the  results  obtained. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  when 
Dr.  Judson  began  practicing  in  Chica- 
go, dentists  were  scarce  in  the  west. 
In  the  country  towns,  the  village  doc- 
tors, wherever  there  happened  to  be 
one,  made  it  a part  of  his  business  to  ex- 
tract, with  more  or  less  difficulty,  trou- 
blesome teeth,  and  outside  of  this  den- 
tistry was  a little  understood  science. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
man  who  visited  these  towns  occasion- 
ally, or  sat  in  his  office  in  Chicago 
ready  to  fashion  new  teeth  to  take  the 
place  of  those  supplied  by  nature  after 
hey  had  ceased  to  be  serviceable,  or 
to  arrest  the  process  of  decay  and 
preserve  the  natural  teeth,  should  have 
been  looked  upon  in  those  days  as 
something  of  a worker  of  miracles, 
and  should  have  made  a marked  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  of  that 
period ; nor  is  it  strange  that  he 
should  be  one  of  the  pioneers  most 
distinctly  remembered  by  a later  gen- 
eration as  well  as  by  his  contem- 
poraries. Dr.  Judson  is  therefore  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  his  profession  during  the 
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infantile  period  of  its  existence  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  calling-  in  the 
western  States,  and  one  gets  a toler- 
ably good  idea  ot  the  general  newness 
of  the  country,  when  the  statement  is 
made — and  it  is  said  to  be  a correct  one 
— that  the  first  piece  of  polished  fur- 
niture made  in  Chicago,  was  the  instru- 
ment case  which  found  a place  in  his 
office. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  twenty  years  of 
close  application  to  professional  work, 
he  retired  from  business,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  in  1857,  and  removed  to 
the  town  of  Geneva,  a villag-e  located 
in  the  picturesque  Fox  River  region, 
then  and  more  now  like  the  typical  New 
England  village  in  character  and  ap- 
pearance than  any  other  town  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Here  he  purchased  a 
beautiful  country  residence,  in  which  he 
resided  ten  years.  Returning  to 
Chicago  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he 
gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  city  property,  and  to 
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the  care  of  his  private  estate,  which 
had  grown  to  comfortable  proportions. 
After  his  second  coming  to  Chicago, 
his  residence  here  extended  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  it  was  at 
his  Chicago  home  that  his  death  oc- 
curred, March  3,  1889. 

His  church  affiliations  were  always 
with  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  second  church  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  pioneer  organizations  of  the  city. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  the  west — in 
1832,  Dr.  Judson  married  Missjulia  L. 
Wheat  of  Glastonburg,  Connecticut,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter,  now  Julia 
Isabella  Tourtelotte,  of  Chicago.  His 
first  wife  died  some  time  after  he  came 
west,  and  in  1848,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  M.  Shattuck,  a representative  of 
the  noted  New  England  pioneer 
family  of  that  name.  Mrs.  Judson 
survives  her  husband,  and  still  resides 
in  Chicago. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


LEWIS  W.  STONE. 


The  resourcefulness  of  the  native 
New  Englander  is  proverbial.  Set  him 
down  where  you  will,  and  if  he  does 
not  begin  bettering  his  condition  with- 
out any  unnecessary  delay,  he  will  be 
doing  violence  to  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  his  people,  and  will  be  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  a son  of  New 
England.  Certain  it  is  that  no  portion 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  sent  into 
the  vast  agricultural  regions,  and  the 


great  commercial  centres  of  the  west, 
men  whose  industrial  training  seemed 
to  be  so  thorough  and  complete,  as 
that  of  the  men  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  born  in  New  England,  or  to 
be  descended  from  New  England 
stock.  Certain  it  is  also  that,  however, 
humble  their  stations  in  life,  they  had 
a knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
the  science  of  economics  peculiar  to 
themselves.  They  knew  the  value  of 
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money  and  were  masters  of  the  art  of 
multiplying  their  dollars.  They  knew 
how  to  be  frugal  without  being  miserly, 
and  could  be  hospitable  and  generous 
without  being  wasteful  or  extravagant. 
They  were  models  of  industry  and 
activity,  and  so  uniformily  successful 
in  building  up  comfortable  fortunes,  as 
to  make  the  value  of  these  qualities  to 
their  possessor,  strikingly  apparent 
to  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  history  of  the 
“building  of  the  west.  ” 

In  what  has  been  said  in  the  forego- 
ing,  of  the  character  of  immigrants 
from  New  England  to  Illinois,  and 
other  western  States,  those  who  came 
early  in  the  history  of  those  States  are 
referred  to.  It  may  be  that  the  immi- 
grants of  later  years  have  not  sustained 
the  reputation  of  the  pioneer,  for  thrift, 
sagacity,  and  enterprise,  but  it  is  only 
with  the  pioneers  that  we  have  to  deal, 
and  of  whose  character  a study  has 
been  made  in  this  connection. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  pioneers  that 
Lewis  W.  Stone,  a resident  of  Chicago, 
since  1847,  belongs.  He  was  born  at 
Orford,  New  Hampshire,  November 
4,  1816,  and  is  a descendant  of  the  pil- 
grim Gregory  Stone,  who  immigrated 
from  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1634, 
and  settled  in  Boston.  His  father  was 
Abijah  Stone,  born  at  Worcester,  Mass- 
achusetts, and  his  mother  Mehitable 
(Gage)  Stcaie,  also  a native  of  that 
State. 

Abijah  Stone  was  a farmer,  who  tilled 
one  of  the  hill  farms  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a considerable  portion  of  which 


he  cleared  of  timber  and  brought  under 
cultivation.  In  this  and  other  kinds  of 
work  on  the  farm,  Lewis  was  his 
father’s  active  assistant  from  the  time 
he  was  old  enough  to  make  himself  at 
all  useful.  In  those  days,  and  in  that 
region  of  country,  there  were  but  two 
terms  of  school  each  year,  and  only 
small  children  went  to  school  during 
the  summer  term.  Six  months’ 
“ schooling”  out  of  each  year  during 
his  early  boyhood,  and  three  months 
out  of  each  year  for  a few  years  after 
he  had  grown  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  work  on  the  farm,  consti- 
tuted the  sum  total  of  Lewis  Stone’s 
educational  advantages.  So  far  as  he 
had  gone,  however,  his  education  was 
of  the  practical  kind,  and  could  be 
turned  to  good  account  when  occasion 
required. 

When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
he  left  home  and  went  to  Troy,  New 
York,  where  he  found  employment  for 
the  next  two  years.  The  first  year  his 
compensation  was  “ ten  dollars  per 
month  and  board.”  His  earnings  at 
the  end  of  the  year  had  been  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars,  and  that  he 
was  a young  man  of  frugal  habits,  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  he  had  saved 
one  hundred  dollars  of  this  amount,  and 
had  put  it  out  at  interest.  This  and 
the  savings  of  the  next  succeeding 
year,  gave  him  his  start  in  life,  so  far 
as  capital  was  concerned. 

At  the  end  ot  the  second  year  away 
from  hom.e,  at  the  request  of  his  father, 
who  was  in  failing:  health,  he  returned 
to  New  Hampshire.  Here  he  was 
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married  on  the  4th  of  April,  1841,  the 
date  of  General  Wm.  Henry  Harrison's 
death,  to  Miss  Mary  R.  Gardner,  of 
Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  Soon  after 
his  marriage  he  bought  a farm  at  Bath 
— but  a short  distance  from  his  early 
home — and  to  the  management  of  this 
farm  he  gave  his  attention  for  the  next 
six  years.  His  farm  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  but  by  care- 
ful cultivation  and  good  management,, 
he  succeeded  in  laying  up  a little 
money  each  year  and  adding  some- 
thing to  his  working  capital.  In  1845, 
he  made  a prospecting  trip  to  Illinois, 
and  traveled  over  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  State,  looking  for  a place  to 
locate  and  engage  in  farming.  At 
that  time  he  was  much  impressed  with 
the  beauty  and  evident  adaptability 
to  agriculture  of  the  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Elgin,  and  returning 
to  New  Hampshire,  he  disposed  of 
his  interests  there  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  1847,  set  out  with  his 
wife  for  Illinois,  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  home  in  the  Fox  River 
valley.  They  had  a tedious  voyage  of 
eleven  days  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago, 
by  way  of  the  Lakes,  but  they  arrived 
here  safely,  and  after  some  delibera- 
tion, concluded  to  locate  here  instead 
of  locating  in  the  neighborhood  of  El- 
gin, as  they  had  originally  intended. 

Mr.  Stone  had  at  that  time  about 
eleven  hundred  dollars,  which  repre- 
sented the  sum  total  of  his  accumula- 
tions since  he  began  doing  business 
for  himself. 

After  looking  about  a few  days  for 


something  which  promised  to  furnish 
him  profitable  employment,  for  both 
his  labor  and  capital,  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  a lime  manufactory,  located 
at  Bridgeport,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city.  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  manufacture  of  lime,  but  with 
characteristic  Yankee  sagacity,  he  saw 
there  was  money  in  it,  and  applied 
himself  so  closely,  that  he  soon  ob- 
tained a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business,  which  proved  exceedingly 
profitable  for  the  next  two  years. 

In  1849  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  the  ‘‘gold  fever,”  and  selling  out 
his  Chicago  business  he  returned  to 
the  east,  where  he  left  his  wife  behind 
and  sailed  from  Boston,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  for  California.  It  took 
the  vessel  on  which  he  embarked  six 
months  to  sail  around  Cape  Horn  and 
make  a landing  at  San  Francisco. 
Immediately  upon  his  landing  at  that 
point,  he  proceeded  to  the  gold  fields 
on  the  “American  Fork”  of  Sacra- 
mento River,  where  he  staked  out 
some  claims  and  began  work.  He 
started  off  fairly  well,  but  in  a short 
time  fell  sick  of  “ miner’s  fever  ” — 
typhoid — and  was  dangerously  ill  for 
some  time.  When  he  recovered,  or 
partially  recovered,  he  found  other 
parties  operating  the  claims  which  he 
had  selected,  and  a condition  of  affairs 
generally  which  forced  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  make  more 
headway  toward  the  accumulation  of 
a fortune  back  in  Illinois  than  he  could 
among  the  gold  hunters  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  accordingly  left  San  Fran- 
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cisco  late  in  the  summer  of  1850,  and 
traveling  this  time  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  reached  New  York 
in  the  fall,  coming  from  there  direct  to 
Chicago. 

His  next  business  venture  in  Chica- 
go was  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and 
in  this  also  he  was  successful,  carry- 
ing it  on  for  half  a dozen  years  or 
more,  furnishing  material  during  that 
time  for  many  of  the  noted  old-time 
buildino^s  of  Chicago.  From  the  time 
of  his  first  location  in  the  city,  he 
had  been  an  investor  in  real  estate — 
being  one  of  those  most  sanguine  in 
expectations  of  growth  and  improve- 
ment— and  he  finally  began  devoting 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  a gen- 
eral real  estate  business,  in  which  he 
was  actively  engaged  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  time,  up  to  the  date  of 
his  retirement  from  everything  but 
the  management  of  his  private  affairs, 
a few  years  since. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  business  he 
proved  himself  a shrewd  financier 
and  a far-seeing  investor.  Going  far 
beyond  what  was  then  the  city’s  south- 
ern limit,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  present  World’s  Fair  loca- 
tion, he  purchased  a large  body  of 
land  from  the  subdivision  of  which  he 
has  since  reaped  a golden  harvest. 
Before  there  was  a demand  for  this 
laiid  for  city  lots,  Mr.  Stone  raised 
“ garden  truck  ” on  it,  and  as  he  says 


“made  a living  off  of  it.”  When 
the  proper  time  came  he  “raised” 
handsome  buildings  on  a considerable 
part  of  it,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a good  rent  roll  and 
the  luxury  of  extensive  travel  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

In  his  addition  to  the  territory  of  the 
city,  he  has  taken  special  pride  in  pro- 
viding wide  streets  and  boulevards, 
and  it  is  due  largely  to  his  efforts  that 
the  southern  extensions  of  some  of 
the  principal  drives  of  the  city  are  in 
condition  to  be  improved,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  “down  portions”  of 
the  same  streets. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers 
most  active  in  securing  the  consent  of 
property  owners,  and  the  franchise 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  street 
railroad  put  into  operation  in  Chicago, 
a line  which  extended  from  Twelfth 
street  to  Lake  street  on  State,  and  on 
which  IMrs.  Stone  was  the  first  woman 
to  take  a ride  when  it  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

In  politics  Mr.  Stone  has  always 
been  an  ardent  Republican,  and  his 
religious  views  have  been  consider- 
ably more  liberal  than  those  of  his 
puritan  ancestors.* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  have  no  chil- 
dren, other  than  an  adopted  daughter, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Howard,  who  is  also  a 
resident  of  Chicago. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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GEORGE  A.  INGALLS. 


With  the  exception  ot  two  persons, 
who  preceded  them  by  a few  months, 
the  first  emigrants  from  Abington, 
Connecticut,  to  the  state  of  Illinois, 
were  Henry  Ingalls  and  his  brother 
George  A.  Ingalls,  the  last  named  a 
pioneer  settler  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  Chicago.  The 
Ingalls  family  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  consisting  of  five  sons 
and  four  daughters,  each  of  whom 
lived  to  adult  age,  and  eight  of  whom 
became  pioneers  of  Illinois. 

The  head  of  the  family  was  Ephraim 
Ingalls,  who  was  born,  lived  and  died 
at  Abington,  and  was  buried  in  a small 
cemetery  which  was  once  a part  of 
his  farm.  His  wfife  was  a daughter  of 
Amasa  Goodell,  whose  farm  nearly 
adjoined  that  on  which  her  husband 
spent  all  the  years  of  his  life. 

It  is  said  that  all  who  bear  the  family 
name  of  Ingalls,  in  America,  are  de- 
scended from  Edmund  Ingalls,  who 
came  from  England  in  1628,  and  be- 
came the  first  settler  of  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts. Some  of  these  descendants 
spell  the  name  with  one  1 while  others 
spell  it  with  two,  and  these  differences 
of  orthography  exist  within  the  family 
of  which  we  now  have  occasion  to 
write. 

Ephraim  Ingalls  was  a farmer,  a 
plain,  quiet,  unassuming  man,  who 
was  accounted  a worthy  citizen  of  the 


community  in  which  he  lived,  and 
appears  to  have  coveted  no  higher  dis- 
tinction. In  this  respect  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  differed  materially 
from  the  greater  number  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Edmund  Ingalls,  one  of 
whom  has  asserted  that  “ the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  family 
was  its  mediocrity.  ” The  unbiased 
historian  would  however  most  likely 
take  a different  view  of  this  matter, 
and  affirm  that  the  marked  character- 
istic of  the  family  has  been  its  rnod- 
esty,  inasmuch  as  certain  of  its  repre- 
sentatives have  achieved  distinction 
far  beyond  that  which  comes  to  the 
average  American  citizen.  Chief  among 
these  have  been  John  J.  Ingalls,  so 
long  a United  States  senator  from 
Kansas,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
American  orators.  General  Rufus  In- 
galls, now  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
United  States  army — who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  war  and  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion — and  General 
James  A.  Garfield,  twentieth  President 
of  the  United  States,  whose  grand- 
mother was  an  Ingalls. 

George  Addison  Ingalls  was  born  in 
Abington  in  1820,  and  was  next  to  the 
youngest  of  the  five  sons  of  Ephraim 
Ingalls.  Of  his  surroundings  and  en- 
vironments in  early  life,  a member  of 
the  family  has  written  as  follows  : 
“The  customs  of  the  town  of  Pom- 
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fret  ” — of  which  Abington  was  a part 
— “were  those  of  primitive  Puritans. 
The  church  that  we  attended  on  the 
the  Sabbath,  regardless  of  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  had  a high 
pulpit  with  a sounding  board  over- 
head, square  pews,  and  a gallery  ex- 
tending around  three  sides.  No  means 
were  provided  to  heat  it,  and  in 
extreme  cold  weather  old  ladies  used 
a foot  stove,  arranged  so  that  a basin 
of  coals  could  be  carried  in  a small 
metallic  box,  which  was  surrounded 
by  slats  of  wood  on  which  they  could 
place  their  feet.  The  church  fronted 
on  a small  common,  on  one  side  of 
which  were  sheds  to  give  shelter  dur- 
ing the  service  to  the  horses.  There 
was  a bell  on  the  church  which  could 
be  heard  several  miles,  and  the  curfew 
used  to  be  rung  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  as  a signal  to  the  residents 
of  the  community  to  cover  their  fires 
and  retire.  WTen  a death  occurred  in 
the  town  the  bell  was  tolled,  a certain 
number  of  strokes  indicating  the  de- 
cease of  a male,  and  a different  num- 
ber the  decease  of  a female,  the  strokes 
following,  one  for  each  year,  indicat- 
ing also  the  age  of  the  person  whose 
exit  from  the  world  was  thus  an- 
nounced. When  this  sound  was  heard 
everyone  stood  transfixed  with  emo- 
tion akin  to  what  we  might  expect 
were  they  all  being  summoned  to  the 
final  judgment.” 

Nearly  in  front  of  the  church  was  a 
post — on  which  notices  used  to  be  put 
— that  was  called  a “whipping  post,” 
although  it  is  not  known  that  it  was 


ever  used  to  inflict  this  punishment. 

The  schools  of  the  neighborhood 
were  of  the  same  primitive  style  as 
the  church,  and  in  one  of  these  Mr. 
Ingalls  received  his  rudimentary  edu* 
cation.  Plis  mother  died  in  his  early 
childhood,  and  in  1832,  ]^vhen  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  accompany  his  eldest 
brother  Henry  to  Illinois,  to  which 
state  the  latter  had  decided  to  emigrate 
and  begin  life  as  a farmer.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  previously  mentioned, 
Henry  Ingalls,  his  wife,  and  the  boy 
George,  set  out  with  two  horses  and  a 
covered  wagon,  to  travel  to  the  far-off 
Prairie  State,  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood a A'ast  domain  of  fertile  land 
awaited  the  coming  of  eastern  agri- 
culturists, and  its  transformation 
through  their  efforts  into  productive 
farms.  They  drove  to  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  embarked 
with  their  horses,  wagon,  and  all  their 
belongings,  on  a craft  then  known  as 
the  ‘ ‘ ark,  ” on  which  they  floated 
down  the  Ohio  River  to  a point  on  the 
Indiana  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  city  of  Evansville.  Here 
they  disembarked  and  proceeded  by 
wagon  across  the  country  to  a place 
in  the  Sangamon  valley— or  on  the 
“ Sangamon  Bottoms  ” as  it  was  called 
in  those  days — twenty  miles  above 
Beardslown.  There  Henry  Ingalls 
filed  a claim  on  land,  which  was  sur- 
veyed for  him  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
George  Ingalls  “carrying  chain” 
and  constituting  one  of  the  surveying 
party.  The  land  of  which  the  immi- 
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grants  from  Abington  thus  took  pos- 
session adjoined  that  on  which  the 
town  of  Chandlersville  is  now  located. 
George  Ingalls  remained  here  four 
years  with  his  brother,  assisting  him 
to  bring  his  farm  under  cultivation, 
spending  one  Vinter  in  school  during 
that  time. 

In  i836,in  company  with  another  bro- 
ther, Charles  Francis  Ingalls,  he  remov- 
ed to  the  east  end  of  what  was  known  lo- 
cally as  Palestine  Grove,  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Sublette  in  Lee  County.  The 
intention  of  the  two  brothers  at  that 
time  was  to  set  up  a household  of 
their  own,  of  which  a sister  who  had 
also  “come  west ’’was  to  take  charge. 
Leaving  their  sister  temporarily  at 
Ottawa,  the  two  young  men  pro- 
ceeded to  their  prospective  location, 
and  at  once  began  the  erection  of  a 
cabin.  The  only  tools  which  they 
could  obtain  were  an  ax,  an  auger,  a 
froe,  and  a drawing-knife,  but  with 
these  they  fashioned  their  rude  dwell- 
ing, and  when  it  was  completed,  the 
elder  brother  returned  to  Ottawa  to 
bring  back  their  sister,  while  the 
younger  remained  to  arrange  for  her 
reception.  They  had  no  near  neigh- 
bors, unless  the  Indians  whose  trail 
passed  within  a few  feet  of  the  cabin 
could  be  called  such,  and  their  atten- 
tions as  a rule  were  by  no  means 
agreeable.  The  redskins  were  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  first  visitors  at  the 
dwelling,  and  they  did  not  long  post- 
pone their  call  on  the  young  frontiers- 
man who  remained  in  charge  of  it 

alone  in  the  absence  of  his  brother. 

6 


A large  band  of  them  rode  up  to  the 
cabin  on  the  first  day  after  the  elder 
brother  had  started  for  Ottawa,  but 
the  lad  who  had  remained  behind 
suffered  no  injury  at  their  hands  other 
than  such  as  may  have  resulted  from 
nervousness  as  to  their  purposes  and 
intentions. 

This  cabin  was  the  home  of  the  two 
brothers,  a third  brother  who  came  from 
Connecticut  about  this  time,  and  their 
sister  for  several  years,  and  during 
this  time  it  was  the  temporary  stop- 
ping-place  also  of  many  a pioneer 
traveler  and  ‘'circuit  rider”  as  well, 
such  noted  characters  as  Owen  Love- 
joy  and  others  being  not  infrequently 
entertained  by  the  hospitable  owners. 

While  laboring  industriously  to  pro- 
cure for  himself  a farm,  George  Ingalls 
had  also  an  ambition  to  perfect  his 
education,  and  gradually  matured  his 
plans  for  entering  upon  a professional 
career.  By  dint  of  hard  work  and  the 
exercise  of  remarkable  frugality,  he 
succeeded  in  meeting  the  expense  of  a 
winter’s  attendance  at  Princeton  acad- 
emy, and  in  the  summer  of  1840  he 
attended  the  Mt.  Morris  academy.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  struck 
out  boldly,  and  with  a younger  brother 
went  to  Jacksonville,  where  they  en- 
tered the  preparatory  department  of 
Illinois  College.  At  this  institution  he 
remained  two  years,  boarding  himself 
and  working  to  pay  his  tuition. 

In  1842  he  left  the  college  with  a 
fair  education,  which  he  had  endea- 
vored to  make  thoroughly  practical  as 
far  as  it  went.  After  teaching  school 
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one  term  he  came  to  Chicago  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  with  J.  Y.  Scam- 
mon  and  Norman  B.  Judd,  who  were 
then  in  partnership  under  the  firm 
name  of  Scammon  & Judd.  After  a 
thorough  course  of  study,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  practiced  a short 
time  in  Dixon,  Illinois,  after  which  he 
located  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  bar  up  to  the  date  of 
his  death  in  1885.  In  1849  formed 
a business  partnership  with  L.  C.  P. 
Freer,  which  lasted  until  i860,  or  about 
that  time,  when  Mr.  Freer  retired  from 
the  firm  to  give  attention  to  his  private 
business.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  however,  the  former  part- 
ners remained  in  the  same  office,  and 
in  this  way  were  associated  for  thirty- 
five  years. 

Mr.  Ingalls  applied  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness and  determination  that  he  had 
brought  to  bear  on  the  different  prob- 


lems which  he  had  had  to  solve  in  his 
earlier  life,  and  before  many  years  had 
elapsed  he  became  recognized  as  a 
sound  and  able  lawyer,  of  unques- 
tioned integrity  and  high  character. 
After  practising  continuously  for  more 
than  thirty  years  at  th^  Chicago  bar, 
he  retired  in  1884  with  a comfortable 
fortune,  carrying  with  him  into  his  re- 
tirement the  kind  regard  and  esteem 
of  all  those  who  had  been  his  profes- 
sional contemporaries. 

An  ardent  Republican  after  that  party 
was  formed,  though  a Demoerat  prior  to 
that  time,  he  was  never  in  any  sense  a 
politician.  Only  once  did  he  allow 
himself  to  become  a candidate  for 
office,  being  defeated  for  state  senator 
at  one  time  by  a very  narrow  major- 
ity. His  wife,  who  survives  him,  was 
a daughter  of  Thomas  Church,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  very  early 
settlers  of  Chicago. 


MOSES  GRAY. 


Moses  Gray  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Chicago  and  the  northwest,  with 
whom  time  has  dealt  most  kindly. 
On  the  23d  day  of  May,  1812,  he  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Cornish,  York 
County,  Maine,  and  he  is  therefore  in 
his  eightieth  year  at  the  present  time. 
Notwithstanding-  his  advanced  age, 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  to  struggle 
nard  to  gain  a foothold  in  the  business 
world,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  man- 
hood, he  is  physically  and  mentally 


one  of  the  most  active  of  the  men  now 
living,  who  became  residents  of  this 
part  of  Illinois  as  long  ago  as  1840,  or 
prior  to  that  date.  The  manner  of  his 
coming  to  Chicago,  his  efforts  to  secure 
a home  for  himself  and  family,  his 
untiring  industry  and  persistent  eftort, 
which  have  been  crowned  by  success, 
make  him  a typical  pioneer,  of  the 
class  which  moved  into  the  northwest 
just  as  the  Indians  were  moving  out, 
and  the  advance  guard  of  civilization 
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— tlie  hunters,  trappers  and  traders — 
were  beginning  to  push  westward 
toward  the  plains  of  Kansas,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Moses  Gray  was  a son  of  Elijah 
Gray,  a New  England  farmer  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  who  married  Tabitha 
Stewart,  also  of  New  England,  but  of 
Scotch  ancestry.  Elijah  Gray  re- 
moved from  Maine  to  New  Elarnp- 
shire  when  his  son  Moses  was  three 
years  of  age,  and  settled  in  the  town 
of  Coventry  in  Grafton  County,  and 
ten  miles  east  of  Haverhill.  He  was 
the  owner  of  a small  farm  on  which  he 
brought  up  his  family,  giving  them 
such  educational  advantages  as  the 
country  schools  afforded.  Moses  Gray 
remained  at  home  until  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  helping  to  till  the  farm, 
to  build  the  stone  fences,  and  to  make 
other  similar  improvements  character- 
istic of  the  New  Hampshire  farms  of 
that  region,  and  also  having  each  year 
the  experience,  (the  recollection  of 
which  goes  with  one  through  life)  of 
participating  in  the  manufacture  of 
New  England  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 

His  school  days  in  boyhood  were 
the  winter  months  of  each  year — the 
remainder  of  his  time  being  devoted  to 
farm  labor — and  a common  school 
education  represented  the  sum  total 
of  his  accomplishments  when  he  began 
life  for  himself. 

When  he'  was  twenty  years  of  age 
his  father  gave  him  his  start  in  the 
world.  That  is  to  say  he  gave  him 
leave  to  begin  working  for  himself  one 
year  before  he  attained  his  majority. 
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All  old  time  farmers  considered  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  services  of  their 
sons  up  to  the  time  they  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land farmer  of  fifty  years  ago  looked 
upon  a gift  of  any  portion  of  this  time 
as  the  equivalent  of  a gift  in  money. 
This  one  year’s  time  was  Moses  Gray’s 
patrimony,  and  accepting  it  with  be- 
coming thankfulness,  he  left  the  shel- 
ter of  the  paternal  roof  and  set  out  for 
Boston. 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  seen  a 
city  of  any  consequence,  and  he  was 
at  first  somewhat  bewildered  by  his 
surroundings,  but  his  purpose  in  going 
to  the  city  had  been  to  secure  employ- 
ment, and  he  lost  no  time  in  hunting 
up  ‘^a  job.”  Eor  three  months  he 
worked  at  a salary  of  eight  dollars 
per  month,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
having  become  acquainted  with  the 
proprietor  of  a stage  line  some  dis- 
tance out  of  Boston,  he  secured  more 
remunerative  employment  as  a stage 
driver.  For  the  next  three  years  he 
drove  a stage  coach,  of  the  old  style, 
from  Brookfield  to  Worcester,  and 
from  Brookfield  to  Palmer,  becoming 
noted  not  only  as  an  expert  driver,  but 
as  one  of  the  very  few  men  engaged 
in  that  business  who  were  not  given 
to  any  form  of  dissipation.  It  was  a 
rare  thing  in  those  days  to  find  a stage 
driver  who  did  not  indulge  in  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  but  young  Gray  was  one 
of  those  who  resisted  all  the  tempta- 
tions by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  never  tasted  intoxicants  in  any 
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form,  or  indulged  in  any  other  kind  of 
dissipation. 

AVhile  driving  the  stage  between 
Brookfield  and  Worcester  he  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Amanda  Keeney, 
a young  lady  whom  he  met  at  Ware, 
but  whose  home  was  at  Manches- 
ter, Connecticut,  and  in  1835  they 
were  married. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  making  much 
advancement  in  the  world,  so  long  as 
he  followed  the  vocation  of  stage  driv- 
ing,  soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Gray 
concluded  to  learn  a trade,  and  enter- 
ing one  of  the  cotton  mills  at  Ware. 
Massachusetts,  he  made  a contract  to 
work  for  two  years  as  an  apprentice. 
His  wages  to  begin  with  were  I3.50  per 
week.  This  amount  was  to  be  in- 
creased every  six  months  until  the  end 
of  the  two  years,  when  he  was  to  re- 
ceive “journeyman’s  wages.” 

He  worked  faithfully  during  these 
two  years,  and  mastered  his  trade  of 
“dressing  yarn  for  the  weavers,”  but 
his  era  of  good  luck  had  not  yet 
dawned.  His  two  years  apprentice- 
ship ended  at  just  the  time  that  indus- 
tries of  all  kinds  were  suffering  from 
the  business  depression,  consequent 
upon  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  factory  in- 
formed him,  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  furnish  him  employment  as 
agreed,  at  journeyman’s  wages.  This 
was  a serious  disappointment  to  him, 
but  he  made  the  best  of  the  situation, 
received  from  his  employers  a suit  of 
factory  clothes — which  they  gave  him 
in  consideration  of  their  inability  to 


carry  out  their  agreement — and  the 
small  amount  of  wages  due  him,  and 
then  began  to  look  about  for  some- 
thing else  in  the  way  of  employment. 

On  account  of  the  general  stagna- 
tion of  business,  and  the  crippled  con- 
dition of  manufactories  in  particular, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  per- 
manent employment  at  his  trade,  al- 
though he  was  once  or  twice  called 
back  to  his  place  in  the  factory  at 
Ware  for  short  periods,  his  former  em- 
ployers finding  it  difficult  to  get  any- 
one else  to  do  the  work  which  he  had 
done  for  them. 

While  he  was  out  of  employment 
much  of  the  time  for  several  weeks 
after  he  left  the  factory,  he  was  not 
idle.  He  was  busy  getting  informa- 
tion about  the  great  western  country, 
of  which  he  had  heard  a good  deal, 
and  the  result  was,  that  Avith  a small 
party  of  friends,  he  determined  to 
come  west  in  search  of  a home. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  he 
purchased  a horse  and  wagon,  packed 
his  provisions  and  such  other  things 
as  he  expected  to  need  on  the  way, 
into  the  Avagon,  and  leaving  his  Avife 
behind  in  Connecticut,  he  started,  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1837,  to  drive 
through  to  Illinois.  He  did  drive  as 
far  as  Buffalo,  NeAV  York,  but  by  the 
time  he  reached  that  point,  the  fall 
Aveather  made  traveling  after  this 
fashion  exceedingly  uncomfortable, 
and  trading  his  horse  and  Avagon  for 
a stock  of  notions,  he  embarked  on 
the  steamer  Madison  for  Chicago.  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  his  encumberance 
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n Buffalo,  he  had  to  accept  what 
looked  to  him  at  the  time  like  a hard 
bargain,  but  his  stock  of  notions 
brought  good  prices  in  the  west,  and 
he  proved  a gainer  by  the  transaction. 

He  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the'6th  of 
November,  and  after  spending  one 
day  in  the  village  of  that  period,  he 
set  out  on  foot,  with  his  companions, 
for  the  Fox  River  country,  his  purpose 
being  to  secure  a tract  of  land  in 
what  then  promised  to  be  one  of  the 
most  productive  agricultural  districts 
of  the  state.  The  first  ten  miles  of 
their  journey,  after  leaving  Chicago, 
seemed  to  them  to  be  through  an  al- 
most continuous  swamp  or  marsh, 
where  they  had  difficulty  in  finding  a 
spot  of  ground  dry  enough  to  sit  down 
on,  when  they  wished  to  take  an  oc- 
casional rest.  It  was  anything  but  a 
pleasure  trip,  this  tramping  in  search 
of  homes,  but  the  little  party  plodded 
along  until  they  reached  the  town  of 
St.  Charles.  Here  they  crossed  the 
Fox  River,  and  then  traveled  up 
stream  until  they  came  within  a few 
miles  of  the  present  City  of  Elgin. 
There  each  of  the  men  in  the  party, 
settled  on  a quarter  section  of  land,  that 
wTich  came  into  Mr.  Gray’s  posses- 
sion, being  within  two  miles  of  Elgin. 

After  having  gone  through  the  for- 
mality of  “claiming”  his  land,  he 
found  himself  a thousand  miles  from 
his  family,  without  money,  and  with 
the  task  of  building  a home  before 
him.  To  obtain  means  to  begin 
the  constrcution  of  a dwelling,  into 
which  he  could  move  his  family  when 


they  should  be  ready  to  join  him  the 
following  spring,  he  began  working 
for  one  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  had  engaged  in  the  impor- 
tant undertaking  of  getting  his  farm 
“ under  fence.” 

There  was  much  to  be  done,  and  it 
had  to  be  done  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, so  that  it  was  late  in  the  spring 
before  he  had  things  in  shape  for  the 
reception  of  his  family,  and  it  was 
some  time  after  this,  before  he  could 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
return  to  the  east  and  look  after  the  re- 
moval. Finally,  on  the  28th  day  of 
May,  1838,  he  set  out  for  Connecticut 
with  a very  limited  amount  of  “wild 
cat  currency” — a portion  of  which  was 
kindly  loaned  to  him  by  a friend — in 
his  possession.  Going  easjby  way  of 
the  lakes,  he  reached  Buffalo,  traveled 
from  there  to  Albany  by  canal,  and 
thence  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by 
stage. 

At  Hartford,  he  found  his  wife  well 
and  prepared  for  the  journey,  and  after 
gathering  up  the  household  effects 
which  they  desired  to  bring  with  them, 
— most  of  which  had  been  left  at  their 
former  home  in  Ware — they  returned 
by  the  same  route  which  Mr.  Gray  had 
traversed  in  going  east,  except  that 
they  made  the  trip  to  Albany  by  way 
of  New  York  and  the  Hudson  River. 

Arrived  at  Chicago,  they  traveled  by 
wagon  across  the  prairies  to  their  new 
home,  which  they  reached  when  the 
financial  resources  of  the  head  of  the 
family  had  dwindled  down  to  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  work  of  improving  the 
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farm  and  bringing  it  under  cultivation, 
then  began  in  earnest.  For  the  next 
six  years  Mr.  Gray  worked  early  and 
late  to  pay  off  obligations  which  he 
found  it  necessary  to  incur,  and  to  se- 
cure a home  which  should  be  free  from 
debt.  In  addition  to  his  farm  work 
he  made  frequent  trips  to  Chicago,  for 
the  purpose  of  hauling  freight  and  mov- 
ing immigrants  into  the  country.  This 
made  him  familiar  with  the  city,  and 
attracted  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  making  progress  and  showing  a 
marked  increase  of  business  activity. 
Finally,  on  account  of  the  arduous 
labor  in  which  he  had  engaged  for  half 
a dozen  years,  his  health  began  break- 
ing down,  and  this  induced  him  to 
trade  his  farm  for  a house  and  lot  in 
Chicago,  and  to  remove  to  the  city  in 
1844.  Here  he  found  himself  with  a 
home  and  out  of  debt  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
the  successful  ventures  of  his  later  life 
afforded  him  a greater  measure  of  sat- 
isfaction than  he  felt  at  that  time. 

For  a time  he  engaged  in  the  freight- 
ing business  in  and  about  Chicago. 
Then  he  rented  a small  house  and 
kept  a hotel  which  was  known  as  the 
“Travelers  Home,”  although  a very 
limited  number  of  travelers  could  have 
been  accomodated  there  at  any  one 
time.  His  hotel-keeping  venture 
proved  successful,  and  within  a com- 
paratively short  time  he  had  accumu- 
lated money  enough  to  enable  him  to 
purchase  ground  at  the  corner  of 
Peoria  and  Randolph  streets,  on 
which  he  erected  the  somewhat  pre- 


tentious old  “National  Hotel,”  a 
building  which  is  still  standing,  al- 
though now  serving  another  purpose 
than  that  for  which  it  was  designed. 
As  owner  and  manager  of  this  hostel- 
ry, Mr.  Gray  continued  in  the 
hotel  business  until  1853,  when  he 
sold  out,  and  for  a time  thereafter  was 
engaged  in  merchandising  in  a village 
adjacent  to  Chicago. 

Having  by  that  time  accumulated 
considerable  working  capital,  he  erect- 
ed a building  on  Desplaines  street  in 
the  west  division  of  Chicago,  in  which 
he  first  became  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duce and  commission  business.  Hav- 
ing a somewhat  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  farmers  and  country  peo- 
ple generally  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chicago — among  whom  he  had  an 
enviable  reputation  for  honesty  and 
uprightness  in  his  dealings — his  busi- 
ness in  this  line,  which  was  begun  in 
a small  way,  soon  expanded  to  con- 
siderable proportions,  and  gradually 
developed  into  the  large,  modern  com- 
mission house  which  is  now  known 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  which 
handles  to-day  the  products  of  the 
farms,  gardens,  and  orchards  of  all 
portions  of  the  country.  After  the 
tire,  a change  of  location  was  made  by 
the  establishment  which  Mr.  Gray  had 
built  up,  and  for  many  years  his 
place  of  business  has  been  on  Mar- 
ket street,  directly  opposite  the  site 
of  the  historic  “wigwam,”  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

IMr.  Gray’s  first  wife  died  in  1849, 
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and  at  a later  date  he  married  Mrs. 
Nancy  J.  Page,  of  Chicago.  The  issue 
of  this  first  marriage  was  one  daugh- 
ter now  married  and  living  in  Ne- 
braska. Frank  W.  and  Charles  W. 
Gray  were  the  children  of  his  second 
marriage,  both  of  whom  are  now  act- 
ively engaged  in  business  as  partners 
of  their  father,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Moses  Gray  & Co. 

There  are  few  names  of  business 
men  in  Chicago  with  which  the  public 
has  been  so  long  familiar  as  with 
that  of  the  senior  member  of  this 
firm.  He  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was 
associated  with  various  organizations 
and  enterprises  which  date  back  to 
the  formative  period  of  the  city’s  his- 
tory. 

A Democrat  of  the  old  school  in 
politics,  he  became — likfe  the  great 
majority  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
northwest — pronounced  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  slavery,  as  the  time  approached 
for  a settlement  of  the  momentous 
question  of  its  continued  existence, 
was  an  ardent  unionist  during  the 


war,  and  has  been  a Republican  ever 
since.  The  only  office  he  ever  held 
was  that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
his  activity  in  politics  has  been 
wholly  unselfish. 

Before  he  left  the  old  homestead  in 
New  Hampshire,  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church,  and  for 
sixty  years  he  has  ‘'kept  the  faith” 
and  been  identified  with  that  organiza- 
tion. His  first  church  connection  in 
Chicago  was  with  the  old  “Canal 
Street  Methodist  Church,”  and  his  pres- 
ent membership  is  with  the  “Cente- 
nary Methodist  Church,”  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  the  pioneer  society. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Mr.  Gray’s  life  has 
been  that  of  the  typical  western 
pioneer,  and  the  lesson  which  it 
teaches  is  that  success  in  life  is  the 
reward  of  honest  effort,  industry  and 
sobriety.  The  founders  of  the  me- 
tropolis were  not  idlers  or  triflers,  but 
earnest,  conscientious,  and  persistent 
toilers,  who  deserved  all  the  success 
which  they  achieved. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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DAVID  WHITMER  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 


Divine  authenticity  is  a circle  of 
mystery  around  which  Christian  peo- 
ple are  warring.  The  rationalist  makes 
it  something  never  defined,  except  in 
denying  the  assertions  of  believers. 

We,  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  believe 
in  the  Divine  Present  and  individual 
responsibility.  One  of  our  Elders  on 
being  asked  about  the  immaculate  con- 
ception answered,  “I  know  by  the 
power  of  God  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  and  that  is  sufficient.” 

A period  of  religious  storm  was 
centred  in  the  United  States  about 
1829,  and  ramified  the  entire  world, 
producing  freedom  to  the  Jews,  free- 
dom from  priestcraft  and  religious 
hierarchy  and  developing  a reason  for 
the  hope  that  the  Record  of  the  Ne- 
phites  is  divine. 

Without  detail  these  are  the  religious 
facts  as  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  which 
we  claim  is  composed  of  the  same 
concomitants  that  are  always  with  the 
truth.  Just  before  1829,  a phenome- 
non appeared.  Joseph  Smith,  an  ig- 
norant boy,  “had  visions.”  Pie  was 
a born  phenomenon,  a genius  of  the 
Almighty,  the  same  stars  that  bowed 
in  Jacob’s  dream  bowed  to  him,  the 
construction  of  the  man  was  for  a di- 
vine purpose,  and  the  modern  world 
has  been  compelled  at  last,  to  wonder 
at  the  work  whose  incipiency  was  a 
vision. 


David  Whitmer  has  always  claimed 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  only  infallible 
when  performing  the  translation  of  the 
Record  of  the  Nephites,  that  during 
this  work  in  the  house  of  the  father  of 
David  Whitmer,  there  was  entire  pas- 
siA^eness  to  God,  in  fact  only  when  self 
was  crucified  could  the  work  proceed.  , 
He  was  born,  that  in  “man’s  extremity 
is  found  the  opportunity  of  God.” 

That  Joseph  Smith  possessed  relics 
of  material  value,  there  have  been 
many  witnesses.  My  grandfather, 
David  Whitmer,  told  me  “ that  at  one 
time  before  he  was  a believer,  a couple 
of  men  had  chased  Smith  and  on  his 

eluding  thfem,  they  swore  by he 

had  gold  and  a sword  of  value,  and  if 
he  did  not  divide  with  them  they  would 
kill  him.” 

A religious  era  Avas  opened  by  phe- 
nomenon, and  its  attractive  concomi- 
tant was  the  book  of  Mormon,  trans- 
lated so  mysterious  and  yet  so  simple 
that  the  most  acute  scientists  have  not 
giAmn  any  rational  hypothesis  for  its 
construction.  The  Avork  Avas  born  of 
the  earth  and  its  genius  no  ordinary 
one.  Near  the  public  highAvay,  in  a 
pasture  cleared  of  trash,  David  Whit- 
mer saw  the  vision  that  made  him  sign 
his  name  to  the  divine  authenticity  of 
the  record  of  the  Nephites.  Within  its 
leaves  a set  of  fearless,  self-sacrificing, 
conscientious  men,  found  the  design 
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for  the  Church  of  Christ,  unfettered  by 
any  creed,  the  same  plans  as  the  year 
one  of  the  world  and  the  era  of  Christ. 
Time  smiled  upon  their  efforts,  and  it 
seemed  that  every  hope  was  to  be  ful- 
filled. But  the  crude  pages  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  that  “ rehash  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament"  was  not 
enough.  As  in  all  ages,  sudden  am- 
bition could  not  book  divine  simpli- 
city. “Coal  Oil  Johnie"  had  found  a 
treasure  and  must  amplify. 

They  had  a prodigy  and  had  to  ex- 
hibit it.  Like  the  violin  outside  the 
hands  of  a “master"  it  becomes  a fid- 
dle. 

That  the  Church  of  Christ  was  the 
original  name  used  by  these  first 
pioneers,  and  that  it  was  changed 
on  philosphical  speculation,  no  intelli- 
gent logician  can  now  deny. 

That  among  different  believers  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  doctrine  and  beliefs, 
are  entertained  that  the  record  will  not 
support  is  also  true,  and  from  this 
cause  its  true  position  has  not  as  yet 
been  recognized.  The  simple  ritual 
of  the  best  life  worth  living  is  plain  in 
the  Record  of  the  Nephites,  and  from 
this  confusion  has  followed  the  strange 
life  of  this  peculiar  people.  There  was 
one  man  among  several  whose  integ- 
rity was  above  wonders  and  whose 
understanding  has  been  proven  clear, 
a man  whose  testimony  has  stood  with 
the  suns  of  his  life  with  an  individu- 
ality, powerful  and  true  to  the  line  ; 
self-sacrificing  and  living  the  life  of  a 
Christian.  He  denounced  all  innova- 
tions and  he  suffered  in  ma  ly  ways  ; 


but  his  brave  voice  was  never  stilled 
until  death  called  him  to  his  fathers. 
It  was  David  Whitmer,  the  exponent 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  was  in 
1829. 

Near  1838,  there  being  much  discord 
at  Far  West,  John  Whitmer,  Oliver 
Cowdery  and  David  Whitmer,  because 
of  their  stand,  became  inimical  to  the 
hierarchy  and  were  forced  to  leave  the 
people,  whether  inclined  to  or  not. 
Right  here  an  incident  happened. 
Lightning  struck  the  flag  pole  of  Far 
West,  and  David  Whitmer,  rising  in 
the  stirrups  of  his  saddle  proclaimed 
these  words  : “As  they  sought  to  do 

unto  me,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto 
them."  A striking  coincidence  fol- 
lowed, when  Far  West  surrendered  t© 
Atchison  and  Doniphan.  After  this 
time,  David  Whitmer  came  to  Rich- 
mond, Missouri,  where  after  losing 
^wo  good  sized  fortunes  while  with  the 
church  for  those  days,  he  started  in 
and  earned  a livelihood  by  the  hardest 
work,  procuring  a home,  and  building 
a character  that  might  be  envied  by 
the  strictest  moralist.  His  individu- 
ality, habits,  and  love  of  his  fellow 
man,  have  procured  for  him  the  love  of 
the  people.  For  about  forty  years, 
during  which  time  the  original  manu- 
script and  historical  records  came  into 
his  possession,  he  made  a “morale," 
for  the  Book  of  Morman,  and  placed  it 
before  the  world  as  one  of  the  books 
that  has  come  to  stay.  In  September, 
1875,  Jotin  C.  Whitmer,  becoming  con- 
vinced that  he  should  be  baptized, 
asked  the  same  of  David  Whitmer 
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which  was  accomplished,  and  your 
correspondent  was  a witness  to  his  or- 
dination January  28,  1876.  Like  a tree 
growing  in  its  proper  season  arose  the 
necessity  to  perpetuate  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Since  this  time  membership 
has  been  slowly  advancing,  and  here 
and  there  are  small  congregations.  We 
prosecute  no  one  for  their  belief ; we 
don’t  think  we  are  the  only  good  people 
in  the  world,  neither  are  we  angels 
with  wings  or  infallible.  We  are  just 
as  good  in  our  own  estimation  and  no 
better  than  others.  But  we  have  a sure 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  capa- 
ble of  being  defended  against  insiduous 
attacks,  and  are  open  at  all  times  to 
conviction. 

As  to  the  miracles  that  have  been 
attributed  to  the  church,  they  are  indi- 
vidual, andean  not  save  or  make  any 
one  good.  In  our  opinion  they  are 
only  evidences  to  occur  on  the  account 
books  of  the  Almighty,  when  all  will 
be  charged  with  their  debits  and 
credits.  Some  have  assailed  the  work 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  phrases. 
Why  then  is  there  so  much  literary 
ecstacy  over  Dan  Chaucer.?  In  this 
Book  of  Mormon  we  have  the  only 
conclusive  hypothesis  of  original 


America.  It  embodies  a moral  law, 
spotless,  as  high  and  as  pure  as  the 
standard  of  the  best  races,  language 
and  ideas  that  have  no  taint  of  phalic 
law.  Mormon’s  standard  of  liberty  and 
declarations  about  this  land  are  even 
more  patriotic  than  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Its  ideas  are  sincere, 
elevating,  without  moral  cowardice. 

The  wide  winged  continent  lying  at  rest 
On  the  bosom  of  waters,  holds  pressed  to  her 
breast 

The  secrets  of  ages  the  tale  of  the  last. 
Locked  deep  in  the  hills  by  times  hoary 
frost. 

In  the  midst  of  the  either  an  angel  appears. 
Speaks  out  to  man  from  the  dust  of  the 
years, 

Goes  straight  to  the  work  that  the  cycles  of 
God 

Has  asked  of  the  ages,  to  bend  to  His  nod. 

The  land  of  the  free,  a beautiful  land 
Had  its  tales,  had  its  loves,  had  its  beauti- 
ful strand, 

Had  its  heroes,  its  dangers,  its  miseries  and 
death, 

As  well  as  had  Egypt  of  science  and  myth. 

Who  can  say  that  the  tale  without  idiom  told. 
Is  not  of  the  righteous  of  God’s  hundredfold; 
Weigh  me  the  weight  of  its  morals  with  care, 
Then  tell  me  my  friend,  if  God  is  not  there. 

George  Sweich. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XXIV. 


1622. 

The  Pentateuch,  or  the  first  five 
books  of  Moses,  was  published  in 
Arabic  by  Erpenius  at  Leyden.  It 
was  printed  in  Hebrew  characters 
from  a manuscript  in  possession  of 
Scaliger,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  an  African  Jew  some  time 
during  the  thirteenth  century.  This  is 
a direct  translation  from  the  Hebrew, 
to  which  it  adheres  so  closely  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible  to  persons  not 
acquainted  with  that  language.  The 
Pentateuch  originated  from  the  Greek 
translators,  and  the  Jews  called  this 
division  of  their  sacred  book  Torah, 
the  Law. 

The  original  edition  of  De  Reyna’s 
version  in  Spanish,  without  a new 
title-page,  and  without  the  correction 
of  De  Valera,  was  issued  at  Frank- 
fort. 

A reprint  of  the  1617  Swedish  Bible 
was  printed  in  quarto  at  Lubeck. 

An  edition  of  the  Genevan  Bible  by 
Pierre  and  Jacques  Chouet  made  its 
appearance  in  this  year. 

*Copyright,  1889,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 


1623. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  French  at  Rouen.  May 
it  not  be  the  case  that  this  Bible  was 
permitted  to  be  published  at  Rouen 
with  the  hope  that  the  stain  which 
rested  upon  that  fair  city  by  the  in- 
human sacrifice  of  Joan  of  Arc,  might 
be  obliterated  ? This  city  is  a place 
of  great  antiquity,  for  it  existed  before 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  took  the  name  of 
Potomagus,  which  name  it  retained 
for  several  centuries.  During  the 
ninth  century,  the  town  was  pillaged 
by  the  Normans,  who  made  it  their 
capital.  After  the  Norman  conquest  it 
remained  in  possession  of  the  English 
until  1449,  when  it  passed  out  of  the 
control  of  that  nation. 

1624. 

A*n  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Rome  by  Brugiotti.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Elzevir  editions,  in 
Greek,  was  published  at  Leyden. 
The  editor  of  this  work  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  have 
access  to  manuscript  authorities,  as 
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the  text  is  founded  on  the  third  edition 
of  Stevens.  This  text,  however,  at- 
tained so  much  celebrity  that  it  be- 
came known  as  the“Textus  Receptus,” 
and  for  upwards  of  a century  it  was 
reprinted  in  almost  every  successive 
edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

1625. 

An  edition  of  the  Psalms,  corrected 
and  revised  by  Rhesa,  the  successor 
of  Bretkius,  wms  published  in  the 
Lithunian  dialect  with  Luthers  Ger- 
man \ ersion.  Of  all  the  idioms  spoken 
in  Europe  this  is  acknowledged  to 
approximate  the  nearest  to  the  Sans- 
crit. Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone  says 
of  the  Psalms  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  regard  them  as  simply  owing  their 
parentage  to  the  Mosaic  system.  Some, 
indeed,  of  their  features  may  well  be 
referred  to  it,  especially  the  strong 
sense  of  national  unity  which  they 
display,  and  the  concentration  of  that 
sense  upon  a single  center — the  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  Mosaic  law  in- 
culcated in  its  utmost  breadth  the 
principle  of  love  to  God  : “Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind.”  Yet  may  it  not  be  said 
that  this  is  rather  exhortation  than 
statute  Further,  it  is  not  unfolded  in 
the  detail  of  the  legislative  Torah,  and 
even  in  the  Decalogue  service  is  en- 
joined without  the  mention  of  love. 
In  the  inner  sanctuary,  provided  for 
the  most  capable  human  souls,  was 
reared  the  strong  spiritual  life  which 


appears  to  have  developed  itself  in  the 
depth,  richness,  tenderness,  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  Psalms.  To  the 
work  they  have  here  accomplished 
there  is  no  parallel  upon  earth,  and  the 
compilation  has  been  the  paramount 
book  of  devotion  not  only  for  the 
Hebrew  race,  both  in  its  isolation  and 
after  it  was  brought  by  the  translation 
of  its  sacred  book  into  relations  with 
the  Gentile  world ; but  also  for  all  the 
Christian  races  in  their  diversities  of 
character  and  circumstance.  These 
marvellous  compositions  have  dwelt 
in  the  very  center  of  the  Christian 
heart,  and  wherever  the  pursuits  of  the 
inner  life  have  been  cultivated,  there 
the  Psalms  have  towered  over  every 
other  vehicle  of  general  devotion.  A 
conspicuous  illustration  of  their  office 
appears  in  the  fact  that  of  243  citations 
from  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  New,  no  less  than  1 16  are 
from  the  Psalms. 

Bishop  Alexander,  who  has  published 
the  result  of  a careful  examination 
made  by  himself,  states  that  reference 
is  made  to  the  Psalms,  either  by  quota- 
tions or  otherwise,  in  no  fewer  than 
286  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Psalms,  composed  for  the  devo- 
tions of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  consti- 
tute at  present  for  Christians  the  best 
and  highest  book  of  devotion.  The 
Hebrews  were  Semitic,  Christendom  is 
Aryan,  the  Hebrews  were  local,  Christ- 
dom  is  worldwide  ; the  Hebrews  were 
often  tributary,  and  finally  lost  their  li- 
berties and  place,  while  Christianity  has 
risen  over  every  other  obstacle,  and 
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has  long  been  the  dominating  power 
of  the  world.  The  Hebrews  had  no 
literature  outside  of  their  religion,  nor 
any  fine  art,  but  Christendom  has 
appropriated  and  even  rivalled  both 
literature  and  the  art  of  the  greatest 
among  the  ancients.  This  strange 
book  of  Hebrew  devotions  had  no 
attractions  outside  of  Hebrewism, 
except  for  Christians,  and  Christians 
have  found  nothing  to  gather,  in  the 
same  kind,  from  any  of  the  other 
religions  of  the  world.  The  stamp  of 
continuity  and  identity  has  been  set 
upon  one,  and  one  only,  historic  series, 
and  only  one  thread  runs  through 
the  whole  succession  of  the  ages, 
and  among  many  witnesses  to  this 
continuity,  the  Psalms  are  probably 
among  the  most  conspicuous.  This 
stamp  purports  to  be  divine,  and  the 
unparalled  evidence  of  results  shows 
that  it  is  not  a forgery. 

The  wonderful  phenomenon  thus 
presented,  is  perhaps  enhanced  when 
the  mind  realizes  that  the  long  period 
of  this  perpetual  youth,  exhibited  by 
the  Psalms,,  has  been  broken  by  the 
promulgation  of  a new  religion,  to- 
gether with  all  the  changes  of  fact 
and  development  of  principle  which 
transformed  the  heathen  world.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
shaping  of  all  languages  merely 
human,  are  essentially  short-lived, 
and  forms  of  speech  succeed  one 
another,  as  wave  follows  upon  wave. 
But  herein  seems  probably  to  lie  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  Divine 
revelation  asserts  itself.  It  appears  to 


have  the  faculty  of  giving  to  things 
mutable  the  privilege  and  the  power 
of  the  immutable,  and  to  endow 
fashions  of  speech,  when  they  belong 
to  the  heart’s  core  of  human  nature, 
with  a charter  that  is  to  endure 
throughout  all  time.  The  fact  of  so 
wonderful  a power  as  was  thus  exer- 
cised by  the  Psalms  in  such  diversities 
of  time,  race,  and  circumstances,  is 
not  only  without  parallel,  but  is  re- 
moved by  such  a breadth  of  space 
from  all  other  facts  of  human  exper- 
ience in  the  same  province,  as  to 
constitute  in  itself  a strong  presump- 
tion that  the  cause  also,  is  one  lying 
beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  human 
action,  and  may  be  set  down  as  con- 
sisting in  that  specialty  of  Divine 
suggestion  and  guidance,  which  is 
termed  revelation. 

It  is  said,  though  upon  disputed 
authority,  that  in  1625  was  discovered, 
in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shen-se,  a 
curious  monument  bearing  inscriptions 
relative  to  a translation  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  into  Chinese,  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  at  a very  remote 
period  of  time.  It  would  appear  that 
in  A.  D.  637,  Olopen,  a Christian  mis- 
sionary, arrived  in  China,  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  which 
resulted  in  a command  being  given  to 
Fam-hiuen-lim,  a learned  Chinese 
scholar,  to  translate  the  sacred  books 
brought  by  Olopen.  Not  one  of  the 
copies  of  this  version,  however,  is  now 
to  be  found,  although  a few  portions  of 
the  sacred  scriptures,  translated  by  the 
pioneer  missionaries  of  the  Romish 
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church,  are  yet  in  existence.  In  the 
written  language  of  China  the  words 
or  characters  are  not  representatives 
of  spoken  sounds,  but  they  are  sym- 
bols of  abstract  ideas,  and  every 
written  character  is  an  entire  word 
which  has  a uniform  meaning  inde- 
pendent of  its  conventional  sound  in 
the  various  local  dialects.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  standard  national  Lexicon, 
published  by  command  of  Kang-he, 
in  the  seventeeth  century  of  our  era, 
there  are  4449  distinct  characters,  yet 
for  practical  purposes  there  are  only 
about  3000  characters  in  general  use. 
The  absence  of  an  alphabet  has  de- 
prived the  Chinese  of  an  important 
means  of  preserving  a uniformity  of 
spoken  language  through  every  part 
of  the  empire,  and  yet  the  written 
character  is  everywhere  the  same, 
though  in  reading  and  spelling,  the 
local  pronunciation  becomes  a sepa- 
rate language.  The  court  dialect  is 
used,  however,  as  the  medium  ot 
intercourse  between  the  government 
officers  and  the  literate,  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  of  the  local  dialects. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Norton  and 
Hill. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Greek  at  Cambridge  by 
Buck. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished in  Syriac  and  Latin  at  Paris  by 
Sionita. 

De  Valera’s  New  Testament  was 
reprinted  in  Spanish  in  the  Nuremberg 
Pol}'glot,  and  another  edition,  with  an 


engraved  title-page,  appearad  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

1626. 

A revised  translation  of  the  Belgic 
Scriptures,  according  to  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  published  at  Antwerp  in 
Flemish  by  the  doctors  of  Louvain, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  the  standard 
Flemish  version. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Hungarian  by  George  Kaldi,  a na- 
tive of  Tyrnau  in  Hungary.  The 
Hungarians  a people  of  Finnish  ex- 
traction, are  mentioned  in  the  Russian 
annals  under  the  name  of  Ugri,  and 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Magyar,  which  in  former  times  was 
the  designation  of  their  most  power- 
ful tribe.  The  Magyar  language  still 
preserves  indications  of  its  original 
connection  with  the  cognate  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Ostiaks  and  Voguls  on 
the  banks  of  the  Obi.  It  has  become 
enriched  and  perfected  by  the  long 
continued  influence  of  European  civ- 
ilization, yet  the  characteristic  traits 
of  the  Finnish  family  may  be  readily 
detected.  The  earliest  r»Iagyar  ver- 
sion of  any  portion  of  the  scriptures 
was  made  in  1541  by  John  Sylvester, 
a native  Magyar.  It  consisted  of  the 
Four  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  King  Ferdinand  and  his  son 
Maximilian,  but  no  copy  is  now  known 
to  be  in  existence.  In  “Bright’s  Hun- 
gary ” it  is  stated  that  an  edition  was 
printed  at  Szigetvar,  about  this  time, 
at  the  expense  of  Nadaschdy. 

Le  Long  also  mentions  an  edition  of 
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St.  Paul’s  Epistles  printed  at  Cracow, 
and  another  version  executed  by  Pes- 
tinus,  and  printed  in  Vienna,  without 
the  name  of  the  translator  recorded. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Bible,  in 
Magyar,  appeared  at  Visoly,  near 
Gonz,  thirty-seven  years  prior  to  this 
date,  and  this  is  the  present  authorized 
version  of  Hungary.  The  translation 
was  made  from  the  Hebrew^  and  the 
Greek  compared  with  the  Vulgate,  and, 
several  other  Latin  versions,  by  Gas- 
pard  Caroli,  dean  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Valley  of  Kaschau  He  had  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion at  Wittemberg,  where  he  had 
studied  in  his  youth,  and  the  desire  of 
disseminating  among  his  countrymen 
a knowledge  of  the  truths  which  he 
had  found  precious  to  his  own  soul, 
was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  his 
embarking  in  this  arduous  undertak- 
ing. In  the  printing  of  this  Bible  he 
was  assisted  by  Count  Stephen  Bath- 
ory,  who  obtained  a printer  from 
Germany  and  established  a printing- 
office  for  the  purpose  at  Visoly.  The 
sheets  as  they  passed  through  the 
press  were  corrected  by  Albert  Molnar, 
regent  of  the  college  of  Oppenheim. 

1627. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  (Vulgatae 
Editionis  Sixti  V.)  was  printed  by 
Sunta  in  Latin  at  Venice. 

During  this  year  the  Apocalypse, 
specifically  applied  as  the  name  of  the 
last  book  in  the  New  Testament,  was 
published'  from  the  Peshito  version, 
in  Syriac,  by  De  Dieu.  This  has 


sometimes  been  appended  to  the 
Peshito  in  printed  editions,  but  it  evi- 
dently does  not  belong  to  that  ancient 
version.  It  is  of  some  value,  how- 
ever, as  is  every  writing  which  can 
throw  light  on  early  translations  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  Apocrypha,  or 
the  books  the  authenticity  of  which  as 
inspired  writings  is  not  admitted,  can- 
not be  useless,  although  they  are  not 
considered  a part  of  the  sacred  canon 
of  Scripture.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
but  not  the  Protestants,  receive  the 
Jewish  apocryphal  books  as  canonical. 
In  Matthew’s  translation  of  the  Bible, 
published  in  1537,  the  dentero-canoni- 
cal  books  were  separated  from  the 
others,  and  prefaced  with  the  words  : 
“The  volume  of  the  books  called 
Hagiographa.  ” In  Cranmer’s  Bible, 
published  in  1539,  the  same  words 
were  continued,  but  in  the  edition  of 
1549,  the  word  Hagiographa  was 
changed  into  Apocrypha,  which  passed 
through  the  succeeding  editions  into 
King  James’  Bible.  The  Apocrypha, 
as  historical  records,  throw  light  on 
the  religious  condition  of  the  Jews 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Christian 
era.  Dr.  Hitchcock  divides  them  into 
three  classes — ist,  those  which  origi- 
nated in  Palestine,  such  as  the  book  of 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  first  book  of 
Maccabees,  and  book  of  Judish.  2nd, 
those  of  Alexandrian  origin,  such  as 
the  book  of  Wisdom,  second  of  Macca- 
bees and  the  addition  to  Esther.  3d, 
those  which  show  traces  of  Chaldee, 
or  Persian  influence,  such  as  Esdras, 
Tobias,  Baruch,  and  the  additions  to 
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Daniel.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  con- 
demned the  use  of  uncanonical  books, 
but  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  gave 
a list  which  included  Ecclesiasticus 
and  Tobit.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in 
1546,  pronounced  as  canonical  four- 
teen apocryphal  books,  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  called  these  books 
Antilegomena,  and  pronounced  to  be 
uncanonical  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second 
and  third  Epistles  of  John,  and  the 
Revelation.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  applied  the  name  apocryphal 
to  those  books  for  which  a reception 
into  their  canon  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  refused.  By 
Protestants  these  books  are  called 
Pseudephigrapha,  or  false  additional 
writings,  which  embrace  many  spuri- 
ous works  designed  to  be  inserted  into 
the  sacred  canon.  The  following  is  a 
partial  list  of  them  : 

The  history  of  Antiochus. 

The  history  of  Asenth. 

The  book  of  Elias. 

The  books  of  Jasher  and  Jezirah. 

The  3rd  and  4th  books  of  Macca- 
bees. 

The  assumption  of  Moses. 

The  preaching  of  Noah. 

The  testament  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs. 

A testament  of  Jacob. 

A praver  of  Joseph. 

The  repentance  of  Adam. 

The  greatest  portion  of  this  mass  of 
material  is  destroyed,  and  many  of 
them  are  known  only  by  name.  Jew- 


ish traditions  are  full  of  accounts  of 
the  services  of  Ezra  to  the  Church  in 
all  the  departments  of  sacred  litera- 
ture; so  much  so,  that  critics  believe 
that  he  must  have  done  important 
work  in  preserving  and  circulating 
some  of  the  sacred  books.  After  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylonian 
captivity,  Ezra  corrected  the  errors 
which  had  crept  into  the  existing 
copies  of  the  sacred  writings  by  the 
mistakes  of  transcribers.  He  collected 
the  books  of  which  the  holy  Scriptures 
then  consisted,  disposed  of  them  in 
their  proper  order,  and  settled  (certain- 
ly for  his  time)  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
He  added  to  the  books  of  his  addition 
what  appeared  to  be  necessary  for 
their  completion,  and  of  this  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  account  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  Moses,  as  given  in  the 
final  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  In  this 
work  he  changed  the  ancient  names  of 
several  places  which  had  become 
obsolete,  and  substituted  for  them 
new  names  by  which  they  were  at 
that  time  called.  He  wrote  out  the 
whole  in  the  Chaldee  character,  that 
language  having  grown  into  use  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  Canon 
of  Scriptures,  or  the  books  which  form 
the  original  and  authoritative  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  defined  in  classical 
Greek  as  meaning  a straight  rod  or 
rule.  In  patristic  writings  the  word  is 
used  more  especially  to  indicate  the 
rule  of  faith,  the  rule  of  truth,  and  the 
rule  of  the  Church.  The  first  direct 
application  of  the  term  Canon  to  the 
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Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of 
Amphilochius  (380  A.  D. ) where  the 
word  indicates  the  rule  by  which  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  deter- 
mined, and  thus  secondarily  an  index 
of  the  constituent  books.  Among  the 
Latin  writers  it  is  usually  found  from 
the  time  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  and 
their  usage  of  the  word  is  the  source 
of  its  modern  acceptation.  The  com- 
plete Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
now  commonly  received,  was  ratified 
at  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D. 
397,  and  from  that  time  it  was  accepted 
throughout  the  Latin  Church.  The 
xVpocryphal  books,  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position,  were  called  books 
read,”  or  “ecclesiastical”  although 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  In  the  English 
version  this  collection  of  books  is  thus 
arranged: 

ist.  Esdras. 

2nd.  Second  Esdras. 

3d.  Tobit. 

4th.  Judith. 

5th.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Esther  which  are  found  neither 
in  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Chaldee. 

6th.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

7th.  The  wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus. 

8th.  Baruch. 

9th.  The  song  of  the  three  holy  chil- 
dren. 

loth.  The  history  of  Susanna. 

nth.  The  history  of  the  destruction 
of  Bels,  and  the  Dragon. 

1 2th.  The  prayer  of  Manasses,  king 
of  Judah. 


13th.  First  Maccabees. 

14th.  Second  Maccabees. 

Two  of  the  books  of  Maccabees  were 
included  in  the  early  current  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible,  and  from  thence 
passed  into  the  Vulgate.  As  forming 
a portion  of  the  Vulgate  they  were  re- 
ceived as  cononical  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  retained  among  the  Apocry- 
pha by  the  reformed  churches.  The 
other  books,  called  Maccabees,  ob- 
tained no  such  wide  circulation,  and 
have  only  a secondary  connection  with 
Maccabaean  history.  The  first  book 
of  Maccabees  describes,  in  the  open- 
ing chapter,  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  the  oppressions  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Other  portions 
of  the  book  enumerate  the  Maccabaean 
family,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
part  which  Mattathias  took  in  guiding 
the  actions  of  his  countrymen.  The 
title,  which  was  originally  the  surname 
of  Judas,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias, 
was  afterwards  extended  to  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  testimony 
of  antiquity  renders  it  certain  that  the 
first  book  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
its  whole  structure  points  to  Palestine 
as  the  place  of  its  composition.  Its 
date  is  doubtful,  but  may  perhaps  be 
placed  between  B.  C.  120,  100.  The 

history  of  the  second  book  of  Macca- 
bees begins  at  an  earlier  date  than  that 
of  the  first  book,  and  closes  with  the 
victory  of  Judas  Maccabacus  over 
Nicanor,  and  thus  embraces  a state- 
ment of  the  author  s plan.  The  main 
narrative  occupying  the  remainder  of 
the  book  contains  the  history  of  He- 
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liodoros,  gives  details  of  the  great  per- 
secution B.  C.  175,167,  follows  the  for- 
tunes of  Judas  to  the  triumphal  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  service,  B.  C.  166,  5, 
includes  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor  B.  C.  164,  2,  records  the  treachery 
of  Alcimus,  etc.  The  latter  half  of  the 
book  is  simply  a series  of  special  inci- 
dents illustrating  the  providential  care 
of  God  over  His  people.  The  third 
book  contains  a history  of  the  events 
which  preceded  the  great  Maccabacan 
struggle  beginning  B.  C.  217.  The 
fourth  book  furnishes  a rhetorical  nar- 
rative of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar 
and  ot  the  Maccabacan  family. 

1628, 


andria  and  Constantinople,  presented 
in  this  year  the  Alexandrine  manu- 
script to  Charles  i,  of  England.  This 
codex  of  the  fifth  century  contains  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  ap- 
pended to  the  latter  is  the  first  epistle 
of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  This  in- 
teresting manuscript  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum  at  London. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Norton  and 
Hill.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  in  the  same  language 
by  the  University  printer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Greek  by  lannoni. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


CyriJlus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Alex- 

{To  be  continued) 
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Thirty-seven  years  ago  this  month 
of  May,  1891,  the  bill  organizing  the 
territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  be- 
came a national  statute.  That  bill  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  ambition  of 
Stephen  A,  Douglas  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  it 
opened,  instead  of  a pathway  for  one 
man  to  the  presidency,  the  rough  and 
bloody  road  to  freedom  for  four  mil- 
lions of  bondsmen.  Man  proposed  for 
self,  but  the  inexorable  logic  of  events 
disposed  for  justice  and  liberty  to  all 
humanity.  The  manner  of  presenting 
the  issue  was  seemingly  obscure.  But 
through  the  mists  of  sophistry  and 
above  the  wrangle  of  debate  was  seen 


and  heard  at  last  the  figure  of  justice 
demanding  mercy  and  liberty  for  an 
oppressed  race.  And  from  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  civil  government  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  until  the  sound 
of  the  last  gun  of  the  great  civil  war 
in  1865,  there  was  no  cessation  in  the 
intensely  fierce  combat  for  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  Thus  the  star  of  an 
individual  paled  in  the  light  of  the  sun 
of  the  liberty  which  rose  to  its  zenith 
after  the  tumult  and  tempest  that 
swept  the  country  with  iron  hail  and 
deluged  it  with  blood. 

Two  years  later,  in  March,  1867, 
(after  thirteen  years  of  territorial  de- 
pendence) Nebraska  was  admitted  to 
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th  Union.  Therefore,  after  twenty- 
four  years  of  statehood,  civil  govern- 
ment within  these  borders  is  thirty-sev- 
en years  of  age.  And  this  society(Neb. 
Historical)  has  been  organized  for 
the  proper  purpose  of  truthfully  record- 
ing in  part,  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
governmental  expedients  and  policies 
which  have  been  evolved,  and  failed  or 
proved  partially  successful  during  that 
period  of  time. 

On  January  i6,  1855,  the  first  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  territory  of 
Nebraska  convened  at  Omaha,  then  a 
hamlet  of  between  three  and  five  hun- 
dred persons.  A biography  of  the 
dominant  members  in  that  assembly 
would  be  in  part  a history  of  Michigan, 
Xew  York,  lov.m  and  New  England  ; 
for  in  all  those  sections  individual 
members  of  that  first  legislature  of 
Nebraska  had  been  prominent  and 
some  of  them  distinguished.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  twenty-six 
members  in  the  lower  and  thirteen  in 
the  upper  house,  it  contained  more  men 
learned  in  the  law  and  experienced  in 
legislation  than  any  of  its  successors 
down  to  this  day. 

The  message  read  to  those  pioneers 
of  civil  government  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri  was  equal  in  cogency 
of  statement,  purity  of  diction  and 
perspicacity  of  style  to  any  similar 
paper  w^hich  has  been  adopted  by 
Nebraska  law  makers  in  all  these 
thirty-seven  years.  It  was  delivered 
on  January  16,  1855,  at  Omaha,  by 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Gumming,  secre- 
tary and  acting  governor.  In  it  I find 


the  words — which  I heard  so  elo" 
quently  spoken — ‘‘The  first  official 
act  within  our  territory  has  been  in- 
deed a mournful  one — the  transmission 
to  a bereaved  wife  and  orphaned  chil- 
dren in  South  Carolina  of  all  that  was 
mortal  of  your  late  lamented  Governor, 
Francis  Burt.  In  his  death  you  have 
suffered  a severe  loss — the  loss  of  a 
man  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  public 
experience  and  capacity,  his  private 
virtues  and  his  energy  and  firmness 
for  the  satisfactory  and  courageous 
discharge  of  his  official  duties.  He 
spent  a few  weeks  of  suffering  among 
us,  and  his  grave  in  a distant  State  is 
only  another  tie  of  union  between 
communities  widely  severed,  who  will 
revert  to  his  character  with  fraternal 
pride,  and  to  his  untimely  decease 
with  sympathetic  sorrow.  There  were 
no  unpleasant  discriminations  to  sub- 
tract from  the  universal  esteem  in 
which  his  manly  and  amiable  traits 
were  held  by  an  enlightened  people.” 
By  the  decease  of  Governor  Burt, 
Secretary  Gumming,  under  a provision 
ot  the  Nebraska  bill,  became  the  acting 
governor  of  Nebraska.  Up  to  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Governor  Burt 
made  Bellevue  the  territorial  capital, 
and  there  kept  the  executive  office. 
Had  he  lived,  the  first  legislature  as- 
sembly of  Nebraska  w^ould  have  been 
there  convened,  and  there  would  have 
been  located  by  the  legislature,  the 
permanent  capital,  and  there  built  up 
the  commercial  city  of  this  common- 
wealth. There  would  have  crossed 
the  trans-continental  railroad,  and 
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Omaha  would  have  been  only  a name, 
for  Bellevue  is  the  natural  gateway, 
ready  graded  for  the  railroad,  to  the 
valley  of  the  great  Platte. 

But  Governor  Burt’s  views  were  not 
those  of  Governor  Gumming  who  con- 
vened at  Omaha  a legislative  assembly 
which  was  so  made  up  by  his  pro- 
clamation apportioning  the  members 
that  the  capital  would  be  there 
located  by  law,  as  well  as  by  his  pro- 
clamation. Therefore,  the  death  of 
Governor  Burt — whose  official  career 
is  to-day  unknown  to  most  of  the  mil- 
lion of  citizens  of  this  State — established 
Omaha  and  obliterated  Bellevue.  In 
fact  the  death,  at  the  time  of  that  now 
almost  forgotten  man  changed  the 
railway  system  for  a continent.  What 
Bellevue  is  Omaha  would  have  been, 
and  what  Omaha  is  Bellevue  would 
have  been,  had  Francis  Burt  lived  out 
his  term  of  office.  Upon  a breath 
that  ceased  to  come  and  go  how  much 
of  the  web  and  woof  of  history  hung.  ’’ 
How  like  the  wind,  the  cloud,  the  vari- 
ableness of  the  moods  of  a mere  child 
are  the  upbuildings  of  cities  and  states 
and  the  social  and  political  positions 
of  persons.  The  death  of  a man  un- 
known to  fame — merely  the  governor 
of  a frontier  territory,  three  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  terminus  of  the  far- 
therest  westward  reaching  railroad,  on 
a calm  sunshiny  day  in  October,  1854, 
at  the  old  log  mission  house  in  Belle- 
vue, changed  the  course  of  the  com- 
merce of  a continent  from  its  natural 
to  an  artificial  channel.  Some  of  the 
contented  and  co’mfortably  well-to-do 


farmers  of  Sarpy  county,  in  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bellevue,  would  have 
been  millionaires  to-day,  and  some  of 
Omaha’s  millionaires  would  have  been 
now  comfortable  and  wholesome 
armers  upon  the  very  lands  which  are 
covered  with  pavements  and  the 
beautiful  creations  of  a modern  archi- 
tecture had  Governor  Burt  only  lived  a 
few  years  more.  Then  the  vast  blocks 
of  buildings,  the  paved  streets,  the  puff 
of  the  engine,  the  music  of  the  forge, 
the  glare  of  the  furnace,  and  the  con- 
stant hum  of  contented  industry  would 
have  embellished  and  animated  Belle- 
vue. And  from  Omaha  farms  the 
golden  corn  would  have  been  garnered, 
while  the  hymns  of  tranquil  enjoyment 
ascended  from  its  rural  homes.  But 
history  will  make  no  record  illustrating 
the  mere  ceasing  of  a breath,  the  mere 
stopping  of  the  pulsations  of  a single 
heart,  which  miade  plowmen  of  possi- 
ble plutocrats  at  Bellevue,  and  pluto- 
crats of  possible  plowmen  at  Omaha. 
History  will  only  assert  the  foresight, 
the  sagacity,  the  superiority  of  those 
whom  a single  death  made  fortunate, 
never  at  all  writing  down  with  effects, 
thesolicitudesthe  aspirations  and  hopes 
of  those  to  whom  that  one  death  came 
like  a vast  ocean  of  disaster  stretching 
from  the  morning  of  their  lives  to  their 
very  graves.  History  gives  little  con- 
sideration to  circumstance. 

“That  all-pervading  atmosphere,  wherein 
circumstance 

Gur  spirits,  like  the  unsteady  lizard,  take 
The  tints  that  color,  and  the  food  that  nur- 
tures.” 

The  real  history  of  a people  can  be 
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written  only  by  one  who  knows  that 
people’s  condition  in  the  formative 
period  of  the,  social,  political  and 
economic  foundations.  And  that  history 
must  ignore,  utterly  and  absolutely, 
all  sentiment,  all  ideas  of  what  ought 
to  have  been,  and  record  what  was 
with  cruel  and  unrelenting  fidelity.  If 
a city  was  located,  established,  built 
up  because  legislators  were  bribed  to 
vote  it  the  capital  of  the  common- 
wealth, history  should  so  state,  not- 
withstanding moralists  and  mothers 
have  been  teaching  for  generations 
that  nothing  thus  created  can  continu- 
ously thrive  and  grow. 

In  a paper  prepared  so  hastily  as 
this,  I cannot,  without  violence  to  the 
rules  of  propriety,  pursue  the  mist 
hidden  paths  of  the  territorial  past  to 
weariness.  Yet  we  will  venture  a 
little  farther  into  the  records  of  that 
first  legislative  assembly,  and  find  that 
on  the  1 6th  day  of  February,  1855,  just 
one  month  after  the  convening  of  the 
legislative  assembly — the  council 

committee  on  corporations  submitting 
— and  it  will  be  found  on  page  65  of 
the  Council  Journal — a very  elaborate 
and  interesting  report  chartering  the 
Platte  Valley  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  commending  a route 
for  its  road.  This  report,  which  clearly 
and  torcibly  pictures  the  route,  and 
enumerates  the  possibilities  of  the 
commerce  of  the  continent  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  is  made  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Clark, 
whom  I well  remember  as  a strong 
and  sturdy  man,  attired  in  the  buck- 
skin raiment  of  a hunter  and  frontiers- 


man, but  intellectually  equipped  by 
nature  and  by  careful  study  to  cope 
with  the  best  armed  of  schoolmen  and 
doctrinaires.  His  was  a broad  and 
generous  nature.  With  a strong 
emotional  organization,  he  combined 
stalwart  reasoning  powers.  He  stated 
a proposition  so  that  it  proved  it  in  the 
statement.  He  closes  this  report  on 
the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  thus  : ‘‘In 

view  of  the  comparative  cost,  to  the 
wonderful  changes  that  will  result, 
your  committee  cannot  believe  the 
period  remote  when  this  work  will 
have  been  accomplished  ; and  with 
liberal  encouragement  to  capital, 
which  your  committee  is  disposed  to 
grant,  it  is  their  belief  that  before 
fifteen  years  have  transpired  the  route 
to  India  will  be  opened,  and  this  way 
across  the  continent  will  be  the  com- 
mon way  of  the  world.  Entertaining 
these  views,  your  committee  report  the 
bill  for  the  Platte  Valley  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  feeling  assured  that  it  will 
become  not  only  a basis  for  branches 
within  Nebraska,  but  for  surrounding 
states  and  territories. 

M.  H.  Clark, 
Chairman.” 

That  prophetic  paper,  read  with  the 
ernest  enthusiasm  of  a real  seer — a 
zealous  believer  in  his  own  utterances 
— made  a profound  impression  upon 
the  youth  of  then  which  the  old  man 
of  now  cannot  hope  to  transfer  to  your 
understanding  with  its  fervor  and  elo- 
quence all  uncooled  and  gleaming — 
after  an  intermission  between  the  acts 
of  thirty-six  years  ! Dr.  Clark  lived 
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only  three  years  after  that  when,  by 
sudden  sickness,  he  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  But  in  1869,  before  the 
fifteen  years  of  his  prophecy  had  ex- 
pired, the  track  of  the  Union  Pacific 
had  been  laid,  and  now  through  those 
veins 

“ Of  your  vast  empire,  flows  in  strengthen- 
ing tides 

Trade  the  calm  health  of  nations.” 

Ten  of  the  thirteen  men  who  con- 
stituted that  upper  house  have  passed 
out  of  this  into  another  existence. 
Hiram  P.  Bennet,  A.  D.  Jones  and 
Samuel  E.  Rogers,  the  former  in  Den- 
ver, and  the  latter  two  at  Omaha,  are 
the  only  survivors  of  the  body  to  whom 
Dr.  Clark  made  that  report.  But  I have 
clear  and  well  defined,  the  mental 
image  of  that  little  two-story  brick 
building  at  Omaha,  which  in  1855  we 
called  the  capitol.  There  on  the  first 
floor,  sure  enough,  are  the  twenty-six 
members  in  session,  called  legally  and 
literally  the  lower  house  ; and  Major 
Paddock — then  only  a middle-aged 
man — dignifiedly  doing  duty  as  chief 
clerk,  and  Andrew  Jackson  Hanscom, 
of  Omaha,  discharging  with  great 
mental  and  physical  muscularity,  and 
in  a most  masterfal  manner,  the  func- 
tions of  the  speakership.  His  eye  was 
always  alert  to  recognize,  and  his  ear 
to  hear  Andrew  Jackson  Poppleton, 
who  then,  as  now,  was  among  the 
foremost  lawyers,  thinkers  and  speak- 
ers in  Nebraska.  The  two  men  by 
their  intellectual  force  and  courage 
wielded  great  influence,  and  Andrew 
Jackson  never  had,  in  any  house  of 


representatives,  a yoke  of  namesakes 
which  better  reflected  his  own  ability, 
will,  pluck  and  strength  of  purpose. 

Of  the  eight  members  of  the  first 
house  of  representatives  from  Omaha, 
Messrs.  Hanscom  and  Poppleton  are 
the  only  ones  now  residents  of  the  es- 
tablished metropolis  which  they  each 
individually  did  so  much  to  create. 
And  then,  upstairs,  the  council  of 
thirteen — Joseph  L.  Sharp  of  Richard- 
son county,  president ; Richard  Brown 
of  Famey  (now  Nemaha)  county, 
Hiram  P.  Bennet,  Charles  H.  Cowles, 
and  Henry  Bradford,  from  Pierce 
(now  Otoe)  county,  and  Samuel  E. 
Rogers,  O.  D.  Richardson,  A D,  Jones, 
T.  G.  Goodwill  from  Douglas,  J.  C. 
Mitchell  from  Washington  county,  M. 
H.  Clark  from  Dodge,  B.  R.  Folsom 
from  Burt  and  Lafayette  Nuckolls  from 
Cass — with  my  still  youthful  friend 
Dr.  George  L.  Miller  for  chief  clerk, 
is  as  plainly  before  my  eyes  as  though 
the  veil  of  years  had  never  fallen,  nor 
graves  intervened  between  that 
‘‘then,"  and  this  “now."  I knew 
each  member  personally  and  well, 
and  did  time  permit  I would  roughly 
sketch  each,  so  that  you  too  might 
know  the  mental  and  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  those  argonauts  who  first 
navigated  the  rough,  tempestuous  sea 
of  Nebraska  politics.  Had  I the 
wierd  and  mysterious  power  of  the 
phonograph  I would  have  you  hear 
their  voices  in  the  speeches  I heard. 
You  should  listen  to  O.  D.  Richardson 
of  Douglas,  who,  previous  to  becom- 
a Nebraskan,  had  achieved  Eminence 
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at  the  bar,  and  as  legislator  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  in  Michigan.  A man 
of  great  industry,  dignity  and  learn- 
ing, whom  no  man  in  our  whole  com- 
monwealth has  ever  surpassed  in 
capacity  for  practical  wholesome 
legislation.  He  was  honest.  He  was 
dutiful  to  principles,  to  family  and  to 
his  country — a model  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  high  character ; and  his 
speeches  were  logical,  terse,  lucid, 
earnest  and  of  a good  type  of  useful 
oratory. 

Yet  the  opinion  generally  prevails 
that  the  pioneers  were,  as  a rule,  un- 
educated and  utterly  devoid  of  ideas 
as  to  the  possibilities  which  their  fu- 
ture— our  present — had  in  store  for 
Nebraska.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous.  For  in  1854,  ’55  and  ’56 
was  heard  portrayed  in  pyrotechnic 
verbiage  the  steam  horse  on  his  iron 
track  crossing  the  Missouri  and 
dashing  through  the  Rockies  to  the 
Pacific  in  pursuit  of  the  teas  of  China 
and  the  silks  of  India  and  Japan. 
Even  the  numerous  employees  and 
agents  of  the  American  Fur  company 
at  Bellevue,  from  Colonel  Peter  *A. 
Sarpy  and  Stephan  Decatur,  down  to 
the  half-breed  cooks  and  roustabouts, 
waxed  warmly  wordy  when  the  com- 
ing cars  were  talked  about.  And 
great  cities  on  these  plains  were  pre- 
dicted with  fervid  faith  by  scores  of 
swarthy  long-haired  prophets  in  moc- 
casins and  buckskin  breeches.  They 
saw  with  mental  vision,  well  and 
clearly — as  in  a mirror — all  that  our 
eyes  behold  to-day  of  material  devel- 


opment of  agriculture,  commerce  and 
manufacture.  As  in  a crude  block  of 
marble  the  sculptor  beholds  the  sym- 
metry of  the  finished  form  of  a god- 
dess, so  those  pioneers  had  a mental 
concept  of  all  that  now  surrounds  and 
animates  the  stately  progress  of  this 
queenly  commonwealth. 

In  youth  the  future  is  filled  with 
joys  to  be,  triumphs  yet  to  come. 
In  age  the  past  is  stored  with  the  rich 
and  tender  memories  of  joys  departed. 
It  is  throbbing  with  the  recollections 
of  victories  that  have  vanished  with 
the  vanquished.  There  is  in  human 
life  no  present — no  to-day.  It  is  all 
to-morrow  with  youth.  It  is  all  yes- 
terday with  age. 

Man  is  here  on  the  earth,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  life,  not  a volunteer  but  a con- 
script. He  is  essentially  and  potenti- 
ally what  his  race  made  him.  His 
ancestry  determine  his  capacity  to  do, 
to  suffer  and  to  enjoy.  Nurture  and 
environment  may  modify  this  tendency 
or  intensity  that  faculty,  but  nature 
alone  determines  by  heredity  and 
evolution  just  what  education  may  do 
for  each  individual, and  fixes  the  limits 
to  the  leading  out  of  intellects,  by  the 
intellects  to  be  led  out,  as  certainly  as 
derivation  fixes  the  origin  of  the  word 
educate  in  the  verb  “educeve, ’*  “to 
lead  .out.” 

Therefore  the  laws  of  heredity  and 
evolution  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools  so  that  by  their  obedient  ob- 
servance humanity  may  improve  phy- 
sically and  mentally.  Then  each 
family  should  keep  a daily  record  with 
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in  its  own  household — a home  history. 
It  should  tell  the  sanitary,  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren. Then  from  such  domestic  data 
— some  generations  hence — when  hu- 
manity shall  have  been  philosophically 
observing  evolution  and  heredity  for  a 
few  centuries,  history  may  become  a 
record  of  useful  facts,  and  not  a register 
of  prejudice  and  romance.  Then  there 
will  be  for  all  mankind  less  of  fortuity 
and  more  of  certainty  in  all  possible 
attainments,  physical  and  mental. 

Reverting:  This  desultory  sketch 

shows  the  influence  of  the  ambition  of 
I\Ir.  Douglas  in  precipitating  the  civil 
war.  It  depicts  the  power  which  the 
death  of  Governor  Burt  exercised  upon 
the  existence  of  cities,  the  development 
of  a State  and  the  commerce  of  a con- 
tinent. Those  two  personalities  were  : 
the  first  positively,  the  second  nega- 
tively, the  immediate  causes  of  stupen- 
dous results.  Neither  of  them  con- 
sciously planned.  Both  apparently 
chanced.  And  yet  had  the  human 
mind  the  power  to  trace  through 
analysis,  the  ancestry  of  those  men  to 


the  beginning  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies we  should  find — I have  not  even 
a little  bit  of  doubt — each  result,  posi- 
tive and  negative  alike,  perfectly  logi- 
cal, inevitable  and  inexorable.  When 
that  power  of  ultimate  analysis  has 
been  perfectly  developed  by  evolution 
and  heredity,  history  will  be  in  justice 
and  truth  written  wisely  and  well.  But 
at  present  we  can  only  dimly  discern 
in  the  record  of  events,  that  there  is  a 
logic  which 

“Sways  the  harmonious  mystery  of  the 
world, 

Even  better  than  prime  ministers  ; — 

Alas  ! 

Our  glories  float  between  the  earth  and 
heaven 

Like  clouds  which  seem  pavillions  of  the  sun, 
And  are  the  playthings  of  the  wind  ; 

Still,  like  the  clouds  which  drop  on  unseen 
crags 

The  dews  the  wild  flower  feeds  on,  our  am- 
bition 

May  from  its  airy  height  drop  gladness  down 
On  unsuspected  virtue — and  the  flower 
May  bless  the  cloud  when  it  hath  passed 
away  !” 

J.  S.  IMortox. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

CONGRESSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

XXVI. 


At  the  date  of  his  report,  the  secre- 
tary counted  on  a revenue  from  cus- 
toms for  the  financial  year  1862,  of 
$57,000,000,  but  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  has  just  adverted  now  con- 
strains him  to  reduce  this  estim.ate  to 
$32,198,602.55. 

The  receipts  from  customs  for  the 
first  quarter  ending-  on  the  30th  of 
September,  were  $7,198,602.55,  while 
the  receipts  for  the  three  remaining 
quarters  cannot  be  safely  estimated  at 
more  than  $25,000,000,  making  the 
aggregate  for  the  year  the  sum  just 
mentioned  of  $32,198,602.55. 

The  estimates  of  receipts  from  lands 
and  miscellaneous  sources  must  also 
be  reduced  from  $3,000,000,  to 
$2,354,062.89  of  which  $354,062.89 
were  received  during  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30,  1861,  and  $2,000,000 
on  the  estimated  receipts  of  the  three 
remaining  quarters. 

The  only  other  source  of  revenue 
which  promises  an  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  year,  is  the  direct  tax 
authorized  by  Congress,  from  which  if 
increased  to  the  limit  proposed  by  the 
secretary,  and  assumed  by  the  States 
the  further  sum  of  $20,000,000  maybe 
expected. 


The  aggregate  of  revenue  from  all 
sources  may  therefore,  be  estimated  at 
$54,552,655.44,  which  is  less  by 
$25,447, 334. 56  than  the  estimate  of 
Jul5^ 

This  reduction,  however,  though 
large,  would  not  have  compelled  the 
secretary  to  ask  any  additional  powers 
for  negotiating  of  loans,  beyond  those 
asked  for  in  his  July  report,  had  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  been 
confined  v\ithinthe  estimates  then  sub- 
mitted. 

These  estimates,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, contemplated  expenditures  in 
all  departments,  and  for  all  objects  to 
the  amount  of  $318,519,581.87.  Of 
this  sum  $185,296,397.19  were  for  ad- 
ditional appropriations  required  by  the 
Department  of  War;  and  $17,652,- 
105.09  for  appropriations  already  made 
for  that  Department.  The  basis  of  the 
estimates  for  these  additional  appro- 
priations was  the  understanding  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  into  the 
field,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
volunteers  in  place  of  the  seventy-five 
thousand  drafted  militia  originally 
called  out,  and  to  increase  the  regular 
army  by  the  addition  of  eleven  new 
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regiments — making  a total  force,  in- 
cluding the  regular  army  already  or- 
ganized, of  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  After  estimates  for  this 
force  had  been  furnished  to  the  secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  law,  and  his 
own  report  founded  upon  them  had 
been  closed,  the  president  thought  it 
expedient  in  order  to  make  the  con- 
test short  and  decisive,  to  ask  Congress 
to  place  at  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  least  four  hundred  thousand 
men  and  $400,000,000.  In  the  num- 
ber thus  called  for  the  regulars  were 
included.  Congress,  animated  by  the 
same  desire  for  a short  and  decisive 
contest,  went  beyond  this  recommen- 
dation of  the  president  and  authorized 
the  acceptance  of  volunteers  in  such 
numbers,  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
thousand  as  he  might  deem  necessary. 
Congress  also  authorized  the  whole 
increase  of  the  regular  army  estimated 
for  by  the  Department,  and  provided 
for  further  additional  companies  and 
for  new  officers  in  several  branches  of 
the  military  service. 

The  secretary  then  remarks  as  fol- 
lows : “To  provide  the  large  sums 

needed  for  the  disbursements  of  the 
current  year,  and  the  large  sums  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  succeeding  year 
may  require,  willnecessarily  engage  the 
most  serious  attention  of  senators  and 
representatives.”  Then  in  substance: 
That  the  reduction  of  expenditures 
should  be  within  the  narrowest  practi- 
cable limits,  and  that  retrenchment 
and  reform  are  among  the  indispensa- 
ble duties  of  the  hour,  and  then  adds 


the  following  words  : “The  secretary 

feels  himself  constrained  to  renew  the 
suggestion  heretofore  submitted  by 
him,  that  the  property  of  rebels  should 
be  made  to  pay,  in  part  at  least,  the 
costs  of  rebellion.  Property  of  great 
value  in  loyal  States  is  held  by  pro- 
prietors who  are  actually  or  virtually 
engaged  in  that  guilty  attempt  to 
break  up  the  Union  and  overturn  its 
government,  which  has  brought  upon 
our  country  all  the  calamities  we  now 
endure.  That  property  is  justly  for- 
feited to  the  people,  and  should  be 
subjected  with  due  regard  for  all  rights 
and  interests  concerned,  to  sequestra- 
tion or  confiscation,  and  the  proceeds 
should  be  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of 
claims  arising  from  the  war. 

‘‘  Property  of  rebels  in  rebel  States 
should  be  treated  in  like  manner. 
Rights  to  services  under  State  laws 
must  of  necessity,  form  an  exception 
to  any  rule  of  confiscation.  The  secre- 
tary, however,  recommends  that  the 
slaves  of  rebels  under  State  laws  may 
justly  be  liberated  and  made  more  valu- 
able by  being  employed  by  government 
as  laborers,  at  a just  compensation 
than  if  confiscated  as  subjects  of  prop- 
erty.” The  reader  should  be  informed, 
especially  those  who  were  not  ofsufti- 
cient  age  to  become  familiar  with 
the  fact,  that  when  the  report  of  the 
secretary  was  written,  the  slaves  were 
not  to  any  extent  enlisted  in  the  army 
of  the  Union. 

The  secretary  then  in  substance 
states,  that  no  anticipation  of  revenue 
from  imports  will  be  sufficient  in 
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amount  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
government  if  the  existing  contest  shall 
be  prolonged  ; and  that  it  is  not  prob- 
able, should  the  debt  created  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  reach  very 
large  proportions,  that  the  revenue 
from  customs  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  for  it  during  the  first  years  after 
the  restoration  of  peace.  That  it  there- 
fore becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
direct  its  attention  to  revenue  from 
other  sources,  and  says  ; ‘‘The  pro- 
vision made  at  the  last  session  was  of 
two  descriptions:  First,  a direct  tax 

of  $20,000,000,  of  which  $14,846,018 
was  apportioned  to  States  and  territories 
acknowledging  their  obligations  to  the 
Union,  and  $5,153,982  to  the  States, 
the  citizens  of  which  repudiate  those 
obligations,  and  are  in  open  rebellion  ; 
and  secondly,  an  internal  duty  of 
three  per  centum  on  all  annual  in- 
come with  certain  exceptions  and  de- 
ductions.” 

The  secretary  was  unable  to  esti- 
mate what  the  revenue  from  incomes 
would  amount  to  after  deducting  the 
exemption  of  $800  allowed,  and  then 
adds  : “The  prudent  forecast  which 

induced  Congress  to  postpone  to  an- 
other year  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
practical  enforcement  of  law,  affords 
happily  the  opportunity  of  revision 
aiid  modification  ; it  affords  also  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  amount 
of  needed  revenue  with  the  probable 
income  from  taxes  of  every  kind,  and 
of  so  shaping  legislation,  as  to  secure 
beyond  doubt,  the  sums  essential  to  the 
fulfillment  of  national  obligations  and 


the  maintenance  of  national  credit 
“ In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
direct  tax  so  as  to  produce  from  the 
loyal  states  alone,  a revenue  of  at 
least  $20,000,000,  and  to  lay  such  du- 
ties on  still  and  distilled  liquors,  on 
tobacco,  on  bank  notes,  on  car- 
riages, on  legacies,  on  paper  evidences 
of  debt  and  instruments  for  convey- 
ance of  property,  and  other  like  sub- 
jects of  taxation,  as  will  produce  an 
equal  additional  sum.  The  existing 
provision  for  an  income  tax,  just  in  its 
principle,  inasmuch  as  it  requires 
largest  contributions  from  largest 
means,  if  somewhat  modified,  will 
probably  produce  $io,ooo,oco  more. 
The  aggregate  taxations  will  thus 
amount  to  $50,000,000.” 

“The  Secretary  is  aware  that  the 
sum  is  large ; but  seeing,  as  he  does, 
no  probability  that  the  revenue  from 
ordinary  sources  will  exceed  $40, 000,- 
coo  during  the  current  year,  and 
knowing,  as  he  does,  that  to  meet 
even  economized  disbursements,  and 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  provide  a sinking  fund  for  the 
gradual  reduction  of  its  principal,  the 
appropiation  of  $90,000,000  will  be 
necessary  ; he  feels  that  he  must  not 
shrink  from  a plain  statement  of  the 
actual  necessities  of  the  situation. 

“But  if  the  sum  is  large,  the  means 
of  the  jieople  are  also  large;  and  the  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  by  a consecration  of 
a portion  of  them  to  the  public  service  is 
priceless.  The  real  property  of  the  loy- 
al states  is  valued,  in  round  numbers,  at 
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$7,500,000,000 ; the  personal  property 
at  $3,500,000,000 ; and  the  annual  sur- 
plus earning  of  the  loyal  people  at  not 
less  than  $300,000,000.  Four  mills 
on  each  dollar,  or  two-fifths  one  per 
cent  on  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  loyal  states,  will  produce  $44,- 
000,000;  to  which  sum  the  proposed 
income  tax  will  probably  add  $10,000,- 
000.  The  whole  sum  will  be  little 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  surplus 
earning  of  the  whole  country.  Cer- 
tainly such  a tax  cannot  be  paid  with- 
out inconvenience ; doubtless  the 
legislature  which  imposes  such  a tax 
must  take  care  that  the  money  thus 
raised  be  used  economically,  prudent- 
ly, and  honestly.  But  can  any  one 
hesitate  about  such  or  greater  contri- 
butions, when  the  Union  and  the  pop- 
ular institutions  which  it  guards  are 
put  in  peril  by  rebellion,  and  the  pub- 
lic faith  pledged  to  our  own  citizens, 
who,  in  many  instances,  have  placed 
the  whole  earnings  of  industrious 
lives  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
for  its  suppression,  ask  support  ” 

The  Secretary  then  says  “that  the 
amount  to  be  derived  from  taxation 
forms  but  a small  portionof  the  sums  re- 
quired tor  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
For  the  rest,  the  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  loans.”  Speaking  of  the 
success  of  the  loans,  up  to  the  date  of 
his  report,  says  “it  remains  only  to 
be  said  here  that,  while  the  action  of 
the  banking  instutions  in  assuming 
the  immediate  responsibility  of  the 
whole  advances  hitherto  required,  as 
well  as  the  final  responsibility  of 


much  the  largest  portion  of  them, 
meets  high  eulogium  ; the  prompt  pa- 
triotism with  which  citizens  of  moder- 
ate means,  and  working  men  and 
working  women  have  brought  their 
individual  offering  to  the  service  of 
their  country,  must  command  even 
warmer  praise.  It  should  be  the  con- 
stant care  of  the  national  legislature 
and  of  the  national  government  in  all 
its  departments  that  the  generous 
confidence  reposed  by  the  poor,  as 
well  as  the  rich,  in  public  faith,  be 
never  disappointed.” 

The  secretary  mentions  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  interest,  at  which  loans 
have  been  negotiated,  is  higher  than 
the  United  States  with  their  vast  and 
constantly  accumulating  resources 
ought  to  pay,  but  predicts  that  after 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  and 
order,  the  five  per  cent  bonds  of 
the  United  States  will  command  a 
premium  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

To  provide  for  the  future,  he  says 
“to  enable  the  government  to  obtain 
the  necessary  means  for  prosecuting 
the  war  to  a successful  issue,  without 
unnecessary  cost,  is  a problem  which 
must  engage  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature.” 

The  Secretary  has  given  to  this 
problem  the  best  consideration  in  his 
power,  and  now  begs  leave  to  submit 
to  Congress  the  result  of  his  reflec- 
tions. 

The  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  ist  day  of 
January,  1861,  was  computed  to  be 
$202,000,767.  Of  this  circulation, 
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$150,000,000  in  round  numbers  was 
in  the  now  loyal  states,  including-  West 
Virginia,  and  $50,000,000  in  the  rebel- 
lious states.  The  whole  of  this  cir- 
culation constitutes  a loan  without 
interest  from  the  people  to  the  banks, 
costing  them  nothing  except  the  ex- 
pense of  issue  and  redemption,  and 
the  interest  on  the  specie  kept  on  hand 
for  the  latter  purpose  ,*  and  it  deserves 
consideration  whether  sound  policy 
does  not  require  that  the  advantages 
of  this  loan  be  transferred,  in  part  at 
least,  from  the  banks,  representing 
only  the  interest  of  the  stockholders, 
to  the  government,  representing  the 
aggregate  interest  of  the  whole 
people.” 

The  Secretary  then  in  substance 
stated,  that  it  had  been  questioned  by 
the  most  eminent  statesmen,  whether 
a currency  of  bank  notes  issued  by 
local  instutions  under  state  law§  is 
not,  in  fact,  prohibited  by  the  national 
constitution,  and  then  says  : “How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  too  clear  to  be 
reasonably  disputed  that  Congress 
under  its  constitutional  power  to  lay 
taxes,  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to 
regulate  the  value  of  coin,  possesses 
ample  authority  to  control  the  credit 
circulation  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  transactions  of  commerce, 
and  affects  in  so  many  ways  the  value 
of  coin. 

‘‘In  the  judgement  of  the  Secretary, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  Congress 
should  exercise  this  authority.  The 
value  of  the  existing  bank  note  circu- 
lation depends  on  the  laws  of  thirty- 
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four  states,  and  the  character  of  some 
sixteen  hundred  private  corporations. 
It  is  usually  furnished  in  greatest  pro- 
portions by  institutions  of  least  actual 
capital.  Circulation,  commonly,  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  solvency.  Well- 
founded  institutions,  of  large  and 
solid  capital,  have,  in  general,  com- 
paratively little  circulation ; while 
weak  corporations  almost  invariably 
seek  to  sustain  themselves  by  obtain- 
ing from  the  people  the  largest  pos- 
sible credit  in  this  form.  Under  such 
a system,  or  rather  lack  of  system, 
great  fluctuations,  and  heavy  losses 
in  discount  and  exchange  are  inevit- 
able ; and  not  infrequently,  through 
failures  of  the  issuing  institutions, 
consideiable  portions  of  the  circula- 
tions become  suddenly  worthless  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  recent 
experience  of  several  states  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  painfully 
illustrates  the  justice  of  these  obser- 
vations, and  enforces  by  the  most 
cogent  practical  arguments,  the  duty 
of  protecting  commerce  and  indus- 
try against  the  recurrexuce  of  such 
disorders.  The  Secretary  thinks  it 
possible  to  combine  with  this  protec- 
tion a provision  for  circulation,  safe 
to  the  community  and  convenient  for 
the  government. 

Two  plans  for  effecting  this  object 
are  suggested.  The  first  contemplates 
the  gradual  withdrawal  from  circula- 
tion of  the  notes  of  private  corpora- 
tions, and  for  the  issue  in  their  stead 
of  United  States  notes,  payable  in  coin 
on  demand  in  amounts  sufficient  for 
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the  useful  ends  of  a representative 
currency.  The  second  contemplates 
the  preparation  and  delivery  to  insti- 
tutions and  associations,  of  notes  pre- 
pared for  circulation  under  national 
direction,  and  to  be  secured  as  to 
prompt  controvertibility  into  coin  by 
the  pledge  of  United  States  bonds  and 
other  needful  regulations.  The  first 
of  these  plans  was  partially  adopted  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  in  the  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  secretary  to  is- 
sue United  States  notes,  payable  in  coin, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000,- 
000.  That  provision  may  be  so  ex- 
tended as  to  reach  the  average  circula- 
tion of  the  country,  while  a moderate 
tax  gradually  augmented  on  bank 
notes,  will  relieve  the  national  from  the 
competition  of  local  circulation. 

It  has  been  already  suggested  that 
the  substitutions  of  a national  for  a 
State  currency  upon  this  plan  would 
be  equivalent  to  a loan  to  the  govern- 
ment without  interest,  except  on  the 
fund  to  be  kept  in  coin,  and  without 
expense  except  the  cost  of  preparation, 
issue  and  redemption  ; while  the  peo- 
ple would  gain  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  a uniform  currency,  and  relief 
from  a considerable  burden  in  the  form 
of  interest  on  debt.  These  advantasfes 
are  doubtless,  considerable  ; and  if  a 
scheme  can  be  devised  by  which  such 
a circulation  will  be  certainly  and 
strictly  confined  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  people,  and  kept  constantly 
equivalent  to  specie  by  prompt  and 
certain  redemption  in  coin,  it  will 
hardly  fail  of  legislative  sanction. 


This  plan,  however,  is  not  without 
serious  inconveniences  and  hazards. 
The  temptations,  especially  great  in 
times  of  pressure  and  danger,  to  issue 
notes  without  adequate  provision  for 
redemption  ; the  ever  present  liability 
to  be  called  on  for  redemption  beyond 
means,  however  carefully  provided 
and  managed  ; the  hazards  of  panics, 
precipitating  demands  for  coin,  con- 
centrated on  a few  points  and  a single 
fund  ; the  risk  of  a depreciated,  de- 
preciating, and  finally  worthless  paper 
money  ; the  immeasurable  evils  of 
dishonored  public  faith  and  national 
bankruptcy  ; all  these  are  possible 
consequences  of  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  Government  circulation.  It 
may  be  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that 
they  are  less  deplorable  than  those  of  an 
irredeemable  bank  circulation.  With- 
out entering  into  that  comparison,  the 
secretary  contents  himself  with  observ- 
ing that,  in  his  judgment,  these  possi- 
ble disasters  so  far  outweigh  the  prob- 
able benefits  of  the  plan  that  he  feels 
himself  constrained  to  forbear  recom- 
mending its  adoption. 

The  second  plan  suggested  remains 
for  examination.  Its  principal  features 
are  : First,  a circulation  of  notes  bear- 
ing a common  impression,  and  au- 
thenticated by  a common  authority  ; 
second,  the  redemption  of  these  notes 
by  the  associations  and  institutions  to 
which  they  may  be  delivered  for  issue  ; 
and,  third,  the  security  of  that  redemp- 
tion by  the  pledge  of  United  States 
stocks  and  an  adequate  provision  of 
specie. 
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In  this  plan  the  people  in  their  or- 
dinary business  would  find  the  ad- 
vantages of  uniformity  in  currency  ; of 
uniformity  in  security ; of  effectual 
safeguard,  if  effectual  safeguard  is 
possible  against  depreciation  ; and  of 
protection  from  losses  in  discounts  and 
exchanges ; while  in  the  operation  of 
the  Government  the  people  would  find 
the  further  advantage  of  a large  de- 
mand for  government  securities,  of 
increased  facitities  for  obtaining  the 
loans  required  by  the  war,  and  of 
some  alleviation  of  the  burdens  on 
industry  through  a diminution  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  or  a participation  in 
the  profits  of  circulation  without  risk- 
ing the  perils  of  a great  money  mo- 
nopoly. 

A further  and  important  advantage 
to  the  people  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  the  increased  security  of  the 
Union,  springing  from  the  common 
interest  in  its  preservation,  created  by 
the  distribution  of  its  stocks  to  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country  as  the 
basis  of  their  circulation. 

The  secretary  entertains  the  opinion 
that  if  a credit  circulation  in  any  form 
be  desirable,  it  is  most  desirable  in 
this.  The  notes  thus  issued  and 
secured  would,  in  his  judgment,  form 
the  safest  currency  which  this  country 
has  ever  enjoyed;  while  their  receiva- 
bility  for  all  Government  dues,  except 
customs,  would  make  them  wherever 
payable,  of  equal  value  as  a currency 
in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  large 
amount  of  specie  now  in  the  United 
States  [^reaching  a total  of  not  less  than 


$275,000,000,  will  easily  support  pay- 
ments of  duties  in  coin,  while  these 
payments  and  ordinary  demands  will 
aid  in  retaining  this  specie  in  the 
country  as  a solid  basis  both  of  cir- 
culation and  loans. 

The  whole  circulation  of  the  country, 
except  a limited  amount  of  foreign 
coin,  would,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  years,  bear  the  impress  of  the 
nation,  whether  in  coin  or  notes ; 
while  the  amount  of  the  latter,  always 
easily  ascertainable,  and  of  course 
always  generally  known,  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  increased  beyond  the 
real  wants  of  business.  He  expresses 
an  opinion  in  favor  of  this  plan  with 
the  greater  confidence,  because  it  has 
the  advantage  of  recommendation 
from  experience.  It  is  not  an  untried 
theory.  In  the  State  of  New  York  and 
in  one  or  more  of  the  other  States,  it 
has  been  subjectedin  its  most  essential 
parts  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
has  been  found  practicable  and  useful. 
The  probabilities  of  success  will  not 
be  diminished,  but  increased,  by  its 
adoption  under  national  sanction  and 
for  the  whole  country.  It  only  remains 
to  add  that  the  plan  is  recommended 
by  one  other  consideration,  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  secretary  is  en- 
titled to  much  influence.  It  avoids 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  evils  of  a 
great  and  sudden  change  in  the  cur- 
rency by  offering  inducements  to  sol- 
vent existing  institutions  to  withdraw 
the  circulation  issued  under  State 
authority,  and  substitute  that  provided 
by  the  authority  of  the  Union.  Thus 
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through  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
existing  institutions,  aided  by  wise,  leg- 
islation, the  great  transition  from  a 
currency  heterogenous,  unequal  and 
unsafe,  to  one  uniform,  equal  and  safe, 
may  be  speedily  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly accomplished. 

If  the  secretary  has  omitted  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  put 
this  plan  into  operation,  it  is  because 
no  argument  is  necessary  to  establish 
the  proposition  that  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  and  the  value  of 
coin  includes  the  power  to  regulate 
the  currency  of  the  country,  or  the 
collateral  proposition  that  the  power  to 
effect  the  end  includes  the  power  to 
adopt  the  necessary  and  expedient 
means. 

The  secretary  entertains  the  hope 
that  the  plan  now  submitted,  if  adopted 
with  the  limitations  and  safeguards 
which  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
senators  and  representatives  will 
doubtless  suggest,  may  impart  such 
value  and  stability  to  government  se- 
curities that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
obtain  the  additional  loans  required 
for  the  service  of  the  current  and  suc- 
ceeding year  at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  especially  if  the  public  credit  be 
supported  by  sufficient  and  certain 
provision  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  ultimate  redemption  of  the  princi- 
pal. 

To  obtain  a clear  understanding 
of  the  amount  for  which  it  will  become 
necessary  to  resort  to  further  loans,  it 
is  requisite  to  review  the  financial 


movement  of  the  treasury  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  to  com- 
pare somewhat  more  closely  than  has 
already  been  done,  the  probable  wants 
and  probable  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  remaining  three  quarters 
of  the  current  and  the  whole  of  the 
following  year. 

In  the  July  report  the  secretary  sub- 
mitted a detailed  statement,  in  part  es- 
timated, showing  the  receipts  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1861,  including  the  balance  in 
the  treasury  at  its  commencement  to 
have  been  $86,972,893. 81  ; and  the  ex- 
penditures to  have  been  $84, 577, 258. 60 
and  the  balance  to  have  been  $2,355,- 
635.21.  Actual  returns  show  that  the 
receipts,  including  balance,  were 
$86,835,900.27 ; the  expenditures, 
$84,578,834.47  ; the  balance,  $2,'257,- 
065.80. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  commencing  July  i,  i86r,  the 
receipts  and  expendiatures  are  ascer- 
tained, and  for  the  remaining  three 
quarters,  ending  June  30,  1862,  are 
estimated  as  follows  : 

For  the  first  quarter,  the  act- 
ual receipts  from  customs, 
lands,  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  including  the  bal- 
ance $2,257,565.80 $9,809,731.24 

For  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  quarters  the  esti- 
mated receipts  are 27,000,000 

To  these  sums  must  be  added 
the  amount  realized  from 
loans  in  all  forms  prior  to 
December  i,  1861,  as  al-  • 
ready  stated 197,242,588.14 
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And  there  must  be  added  also 
the  amount  to  be  realized 
from  additional  loans  al- 
ready authorized 75,449,675.00 

And  there  must  be  added  also 
the  amount  anticipated 
from  the  direct  tax 20,000,000.00 

Making  the  total  of  receipts.  .1329,501,994.38 
On  the  other  hand — 

For  the  first  quarter  the  actual  , 

expenditures  were 98,239,733.09 

For  the  second,  third  and 
fourth,  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures under  appropria- 
tions already  made  for  pub- 
lic service,  including  civil 
list,  interior,  war  and  navy 

department,  and  public  debt 

and  interest,  are 302,035,761.21 

And  the  estimated  expenditures 
under  the  additional  appropriations 
now  asked  for,  are  : 

For  civil  service  and  inter- 
est  $ 5,166,438.99 

Add  for  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partment  137,4,96488.77 

$143,130,927.76 

Making  a total  of  actual  and 
estimated  expenditures  un- 
der existing  and  asked  ap- 

propiations  of $548,406,422.06 

From  which  deduct  the  actual 
and  estimated  receipts,  as 
above  stated 329,501,994.38 

Making  an  apparent  amount 
for  which  recourse  must  be 
had  for  loans  on  over $213,904,427.68 

The  Secretary,  taking  the  whole  sit- 
uation into  account,  thinks  that  the 
whole  amount  of  loans  required  in 
addition  to  the  amount  already  author- 
ized, will  certainly  not  exceed  $200,- 
000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1863, 


commencing  on  July  ist,  1862,  and 
ending  on  June  30th,  1863,  no  reliable 
estimate  can  be  made.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  not  without  sufficient 
grounds,  that  the  present  war  may  be 
brought  to  an  auspicious  termination 
before  midsummer.  In  that  event, 
the  provision  of  revenue  by  taxation, 
which  he  has  recommended,  will  am- 
ply suffice  for  all  financial  exigencies 
without  resort  to  additional  loans  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  will  enable  the 
government  to  begin  at  once  the  re- 
duction of  the  existing  debt. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  however, 
to  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities, 
and  the  Secretary  therefore  submits 
the  estimates  of  the  several  depart- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  1863,  based 
on  the  supposed  continuance  of  the 
war,  as  follows  : 

The  estimated  expenditures  are  : 

For  the  civil  list,  including 


foreign  intercourse  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  other 
than  on  account  of  the  pub- 
lic debt $ 23,086,971.23 

For  Interior  Department  (In- 
dians & pensions) 4,102,962.96 

For  the  War  Department. 360,159,983.61 

For  the  Navy  Department 45,164,994.18 

For  the  public  debt : 

Redemption 2,883,364.11 

Interest  on  debt  contracted 

before  ist  July,  1862 29,932,696.42 

Interest  on  debt  to  be  con- 
tracted after  ist  July,  1862  10,000,000.00 


$42,816,330.53 

Making  an  aggregate  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  of .$475,331,245.51 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estimated  receipts  are  : 
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From  customs,  lands,  and  or- 
dinary sources 45,800,000.00 

From  direct  tax 20,000,000.00 

From  internal  duties,  includ- 
ing income  tax 80,000,000.00 


Making  an  aggregate  of  esti- 
mated receipts  of $95,800,000.00 

And  leaving  a balance  to  be 

provided  for  of 379,531,245.51 

The  whole  amount  required  from  loans, 
may  therefore  be  thus  stated  : 

For  the  fiscal  year  1862,  under 

existing  laws 75,449,675.00 

For  the  fiscal  year  1862,  under 

laws  to  be  enacted 200,000,000.00 

For  the  fiscal  year,  1863,  also 

under  laws  to  be  enacted 379,531,245.51 

Making  an  aggregate 654,980,920.51 

The  total  may  be  stated  in 

round  numbers  at $655,000,000 


It  only  remains  in  order  to  complete 
the  view  of  the  financial  situation,  to 
submit  a statement  of  the  public  debt 
as  it  was  on  the  first  days  of  July, 
i860  and  1861,  and  will  be  according 
to  the  estimates  now  presented  at  the. 
same  date  in  each  of  the  years  of  186 
and  1863. 

The,  statement,  in  brief,  is  as  fol- 


lows : 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  i860, 

the  public  debt  was $64,769,703.08 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1861, 

the  public  debt  was 60,867,828.68 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1862, 

the  public  debt  will  be 517,372,802.93 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1863, 
the  public  debt  will  be 897,372,802.93 


“The  secretary,  believing  that  the 
frankest  is  the  wisest  policy  for  na- 
tions as  well  as  individuals,  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress this  plain  statement  of  the  finan- 


cial condition  of  the  country.  That  i 
imposes  considerable  burdens  is  not 
to  be  denied  or  disguised.  It  is  con- 
soling to  know  that  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  people  are  not  insuffi- 
cient tor  them.  The  public  debt  on 
the  ist  of  July,  1863,  if  the  war  be 
protracted  until  that  time,  on  the  scale 
of  expenses  contemplated  by  the  esti- 
mafes,  will  be  in  round  numbers 
$900,000,000.  The  amount  of  the 
public  debt  in  the  year  1816,  (after 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1812)  was 
$127,334,933,74,  and  in  twenty  years 
was  paid  off  by  the  people.  The 
country,  even  if  the  loyal  States  only 
are  regarded,  can  sustain  and  pay  off 
in  thirty  years  the  debt  to  which  re- 
bellion now  exposes  us,  with  hardly 
greater  proportional  contributions  from 
increased  and  increasing  resources 
than  that  debt  made  necessary.”  I 
have  quoted  from  the  secretary’s  report 
on  the  subject  of  finances,  in  the  then 
state  of  the  country,  in  his  own  words 
mostly,  as  he  was  a ripe  scholar  as 
well  as  an  able  lawyer,  and  used  apt 
words  only  in  conveying  his  thoughts 
upon  an  intricate  subject,  that  Con- 
gress and  the  people,  might  under- 
stand it 

In  his  office,  screened  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  unattended  by  these  append- 
ages and  trappings  pertaining  to  the 
operations  of  the  army  in  the  field,  he 
matured  a plan  of  finance,  which  in 
the  main  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
and  which  enabled  the  government  to 
re-establish  its  authority  in  all  the 
States,  and  without  which,  the  rebel- 
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lion  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
a success. 

When  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
was  made,  the  entire  military  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  was 
sixteen  thousand  and  six  regulars,  and 


it  was  employed  principally  to  keep  in 
check  the  Indians  in  the  west,  and 
many  officers  and  men  composing  this 
little  army  were  from  the  States  in 
rebellion  and  were  in  sympathy  with 
it. 


PROMINENT  CITIZENS  OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  Old  Merchants — Marvell  W.  Cooper. 


Marvell  W.  Cooper,  appraiser  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  a well  known 
merchant,  trustee  of  the  Citizen’s  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  Ex-President  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  Windsor  County,  Vt,  of 
good  old  New  England  lineage,  dating 
back  for  more  than  two  and  a half 
centuries.  In  1636,  John  Cooper,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Cooper  family  of  Croy- 
don, N.  H.,  came  here  from  England 
when  eighteen  years  of  age  and  lo- 
cated at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  his 
mother  and  stepfather.  Soon  after  at- 
taining his  majority,  he  married  Anna 
Sparhawk,  also  a native  of  England, 
and  daughter  of  Deacon  Nathaniel 
Sparhawk,  of  Cambridge.  He  was 
selectman  of  the  town  for  forty-four 
years,  from  1646  to  1690,  and  town 
clerk  for  thirteen  years,  from  1669  to 
1681.  He  was  a deacon  ot  the  church 
from  1688  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  August  22,  1691. 

His  son,  Samuel,  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  distinguished  sire,  and 
inheriting  the  family  homestead  be- 
came a deacon  and  selectman.  It  may 


be  noted  that  through  a long  line  of 
ancestors  unbroken  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  each  generation  has 
been  entrusted  by  its  fellow  citizens 
with  positions  of  responsibility  and 
public  trust.  Selectmen,  tax  collectors, 
tithingmen,  deacons,  school  com- 
missioners, treasurers,  assessors,  etc., 
appear  after  the  names  of  the 
Coopers  from  the  earliest  records,  and 
the  old  honest  blood  has  never  been 
besmirched  with  suspicion.  In  direct 
descent  we  have  : First,  John,  who 
came  from  England,  Deacon  Samuel, 
born  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ; the  second 
Deacon  Samuel,  third  who  moved  to 
Grafton,  Mass.;  Deacon  John,  the 
second  of  that  name,  fourth,  who  went 
to  Croydon  ; Barnabas  who  came  to 
Rochester,  Vt,  fifth,  and  Phineas 
Sanger,  his  son,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  sixth.  The  latter 
was  born  in  Croydon,  N.  H.,  in  1796, 
and  in  May,  1819,  married  Harriet 
Foster,  a daughter  of  Major  Rufus  Fos- 
ter, a brave  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British 
and  confined  in  the  notorious  Wall- 
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about  prison  in  Brooklyn.  He  has  told 
his  grandson  when  a child,  many,  of 
his  thrilling  experiences  in  those  excit- 
ing times.  A long  and  happy  life  of 
sixty  years  as  man  and  wife  was  en- 
joyed by  Mr.  Cooper’s  parents,  his 
father  dying  on  August  24,  1877,  and 
his  mother  November  27,  1883,  they 
having  lived  nine  and  thirteen  years 
respectively  after  the  celebration  of 
their  golden  wedding  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1869.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren, Marvell  W.  being  the  fourth, 
born  in  Windsor  County,  Vt,  May  24, 
1826.  He  was  educated  in  the  district 
school  and  the  High  School,  after- 
wards at  the  age  of  eighteen  becoming 
a teacher  of  the  local  school  in  the 
town  of  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  at  the  same 
time  continuing  his  studies  and  com- 
pleting his  education.  In  1849  Mr. 
Cooper  decided  to  locate  permanently 
in  New  York  City,  and  coming  here 
engaged  in  business  in  which  he  pros- 
pered, and  in  1857  becoming  one  of 
tee  firm  of  Smythe,  Sprague  & Cooper, 
one  of  the  great  commission  houses  of 
that  time,  whose  business  reached  the 
large  figure  of  2,000,000  in  a single 
year.  Through  financial  panics  this 
firm  never  faltered,  and  had  unques- 
tioned credit  while  many  others  were 
seriously  embarrassed  or  failed.  In 
1864  the  firm  became  Sprague,  Cooper 
& Colburn,  and  in  1867  Cooper,  Vail 
& Co.,  a firm  which  was  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  the  business  community 
until  its  dissolution  by  limitation  in 
1870,  when  Mr.  Cooper  continued  the 
business  through  the  firm  of  Whitte- 


more,  Feet,  Post  & Co.,  at  Nos.  346  and 
348  Broadway,  until  the  discontinu- 
ance of  that  firm.  He  then  continued 
the  business  at  the  same  place  in  his 
own  name  until  January,  1884,  when 
he  retired  from  active  mercantile  life. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  for  twenty  years  a 
director  in  the  Lorillard  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  until  the  successful  winding 
up  of  its  affairs  and  retirement  after  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  business.  He 
is  also  trustee  of  the  American  Surety 
Company  and  the  Citizen’s  Savings 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ; is  ex-president  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York.  He 
has  traveled  much  in  this  country, 
and  is  especially  well  informed 
as  to  his  native  country.  In  pol- 
itics he  has  been  an  unswerving 
Republican,  and  has  devoted  time,  ef- 
fort and  substantial  aid  to  tne  promo- 
tion of  his  party’s  interests,  frequently 
receiving  appointments  of  honor  in 
recognition. 

A change  in  the  office  of  collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  was  contem- 
plated during  President  Arthur’s  ad- 
ministration, at  that  time  filled  by  Col- 
lector Robertson,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  this  was  considered  desirable. 
The  merchants  of  the  city  recognizing 
Mr.  Cooper’s  fitness  for  the  place,  peti- 
toined  President  Arthur  in  the  event  of 
q change  to  appoint  Mr.  Cooper.  This 
petition  was  signed  by  over  a hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  New  York,  and  President 
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Arthur  admitted  “he  never  saw  a 
stronger  endorsement.”  The  change, 
however,  was  not  made. 

He  was  renominated  for  president 
of  the  New  England  Society  of  New 
York  in  1883,  but  declined  because  of 
business  duties.  At  his  suggestion 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford  was  elected, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  presided  at  the  seventy- 
eighth  annual  dinner  at  Delmonico’s, 
December  22,  1883.  At  this  meeting 
Gen.  Grant  responded  to  the  toast  ‘ ‘ The 
president  of  the  United  States,”  and 
made  perhaps  the  longest  and  wittiest 
speech  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  unmarried,  and  em- 
phatically a club  man.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  members,  having  joined  in 
1863.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Union  Club.  He  is  a rigid  protect- 
ionist Republican.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  Railroad  Commissioner  to 


inspect  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  conformity  with  the  act  by  which  it 
secured  its  subsidies  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  in  New  Y ork,  and  a generous 
donor  in  charities  and  church  work, 
and  also  unostentatiously  in  many 
ways.  In  appearance  and  manner  he 
will  at  once  win  confidence  and  ad- 
miration from  the  stranger,  and  his 
old  acquaintances  are  his  staunch 
friends.  He  was  appointed  appraiser  of 
the  port  of  New  York  in,  April,  1889,  and 
although  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
a successor  for  political  reasons,  the 
opposition  met  among  business  men  to 
such  a change  will-  probably  proven 
its  consummation. 

Geo.  Williams  Travers. 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  PIKE'S  PEAK  COUNTRY. 


I first  saw  the  city  of  Denver  in  its 
early  days  as  a visitor.  My  residence 
was  then  in  the  mountains,  and  it  is 
with  the  early  settlement  of  the  min- 
ing region  that  I am  most  familiar. 
I desire  to  call  attention  in  a general 
way  to  the  character  of  the  people 
who  were  pioneers  in  opening  the 
mines  and  demonstrating  their  per- 
manent value.  People  change  their 
place  of  habitation  for  various  rea- 
sons : what  might  induce  one  person, 
or  the  average  person  of  a nation,  to 
migrate,  would  not  affect  others  in 
different  circumstances.  A noted 
author  on  this  subject  says  : 

“The  rude  pressure  of  physical 
want,  as  exhibited  in  famines,  the  love 
of  conquest,  religious  persecution, 
civil  wars,  political  despotism,  discov- 
ery of  gold  and  silver  mines,  the  envy 
of  brighter  skies  and  more  fertile  soil 
have  all  acted  as  occasions  of  immi- 
gration, but  nearly  all  of  them  have 
depended  for  their  efficacy  upon  the 
migjatory  instinct,  which  existing  in 
a more  or  less  developed  state  in  all 
human  kind,  is  peculiarly  strong  in 
the  Aryan  races.”  Some  of  these 
causes  tended  very  strongly  to  start 
qnd  keep  up  the  early  immigration  of 
this  country.  Indeed,  many  of  these 
same  causes  still  continue  strongly  in 
force,  always  of  course,  strongly  aug- 


mented by  the  migratory  instinct  so 
predominant  in  the  English  speaking 
people. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  them  with 
reference  to  the  early  settlement  of 
Colorado,  and  their  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  original  settlers.  The 
first  given  in  the  abstract  we  have 
made  is:  “The  rude  pressure  of 

physical  want.”  This  would  scarcely 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  mi- 
gration at  any  time  in  the  United 
States,  yet,  in  a modified  degree,  or 
stated  in  somewhat  less  strong  lan- 
guage, it  had  a very  great  effect  in 
bringing  the  first  wave  of  emigration 
to  what  is  now  the  state  of  Colorado. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  few 
years,  we  have  what  is  called,  “hard 
times.”  We  are  told  by  some  that 
these  seasons  of  depression  in  trade 
and  business  recur  at  stated  intevals, 
and  may  be  foretold  with  reasonable 
accuracy.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in 
looking  back  over  the  history  of  the 
country,  there  appears  to  be  some  reg- 
ularity in  their  occurrence.  I need 
not  stop  to  explain  or  go  into  details, 
as  many  of  us  just  now  know  some- 
thing about  it,  experimentally.  Some 
of  these  seasons  of  depression  have 
been  much  more  severe  and  lasting 
than  others.  Probably  the  most  severe 
and  extensive  in  the  history  of  the 
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United  States,  was  the  crash  of  1857. 
Great  numbers  of  the  most  active  and 
energetic  business  men  of  the  country- 
failed.  These  men  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  better  times,  and  looking 
for  new  fields  of  enterprise,  when  an- 
other of  the  great  causes  of  migration 
occurred:  “The  discovery  of  gold 

and  silver  mines”  in  the  Rocky  Moun-. 
tains.  Rumors  of  such  discovery 
were  heard  in  1858,  growing  to  an  in- 
tense excitement  in  1859.  Many  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  country,  out 
of  active  business  early  in  1859, 
started  for  the  New  Eldorado,  and 
many  more  prepared  to  start  early  the 
following  spring.  It  is  true,  many,  in 
fact,  nearly  all,  of  those  who  came 
the  first  year,  were  unsuccessful  in 
procuring  any  great  amount  of  gold, 
and  for  reasons  which  I will  explain 
further  on,  yet  it  was  fully  demon- 
strated that  valuable  and  extensive 
gold  mines  had  been  discovered  in 
*the  country  then  generally  designated 
as  Pike's  Peak.  These  reports  were 
widely  circulated  during  the  winter  of 
1859  and  i860,  and  generally  believed, 
and  largely  acted  upon,  particularly 
throughout  the  Western  states.  Most 
of  those  who  came  in  1859,  came  to 
investigate  ; to  see  for  themselves  if 
the  stories  they  had  heard  were  true. 

Let  us  look  at  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs early  in  that  year.  The  gold 
found  the  preceding  season  was  taken 
almost  wholly  from  the  sands  of  Cher- 
rys Creek.  From  what  we  know  from 
later  developments,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  an  excitement  could  have 


resulted  from  this,  sufficient  to  start 
100,000  to  150,000  men  to  this  coun- 
try, yet  such  was  the  fact.  Those  ar- 
riving early  in  the  spring,  came  only 
to  be  disappointed.  After  lo  > : 
mines  a few  miles  up  and  down  Cher- 
ry Creek,  a large  number  started  back, 
carrying  with  them  most  dismal  re- 
ports. We  must  admit  now  that  these  re- 
ports were  practically  true.  Thousands 
joined  in  the  stampede,  turning  their 
faces  eastward,  and  I think  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  a great  majority  went 
back  without  even  a sight  of  the 
snow-capped  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains. Of  those  who  came  through 
and  remained  during  the  summer,  a 
few  only  stayed  through  the  following 
winter. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  what 
was  done  during  the  summer  of  1859. 
Those  who  knew  something  about 
gold  mining,  reasoned  correctly  that 
the  small  amount  of  gold  found  along 
the  streams  in  the  valley  must  come 
from  some  larger  bodies  of  mineral 
higher  up  in  the  mountains.  Then 
immediately  commenced  the  pros- 
pecting of  the  streams.  No  easy  task, 
I can  assure  you.  No  road — not  even 
an  Indian  or  trapper’s  trail.  Getting 
to  the  gold  fields  of  Gregory  diggings, 
up  unexplored  and  almost  impassable 
canons,  and  over  precipitous  and 
untraveled  mountains,  was  a different 
thing  from  the  railroad  ride  of  three 
hours  to-day.  Yet,  while  thousands 
were  on  the  way  back  to  the  states, 
insisting  that  there  was  no  gold  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  whole  excite- 
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ment  was  gotten  up  by  speculators 
to  make  money  out  of  the  deluded 
emigrants,  other  thousands  were  push- 
ing up  every  river,  creek,  canon  and 
gulch,  hunting  for  the  larger  and 
richer  deposits  of  the  precious  metals. 
These  they  found  and  to  some  extent 
worked. 

Those  who  returned  the  next  spring, 
with  the  crowds  who  joined  them, 
came  for  business ; came  to  stay  un- 
til fortune  should  smile  on  them.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  this  great 
movement  attracted  some  men  of 
means,  who  saw  an  opportunity  to 
make  money  by  sending  or  bringing 
out  stocks  of  merchandise  for  sale. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  great 
mass  were  men  of  limited  means 
financially,  but  with  an  unlimited 
amount  of  expectation  of  future 
wealth,  and  an  entire  want  of  definite 
knowledge  of  how  it  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  to  come,  of  course, 
from  the  inexhaustible  and  immensely 
rich  gold  mines,  as  they  believed 
them  to  be.  Not  one  in  a thousand 
had  ever  seen  a gold  mine.  Those 
who  had  seen  mines  in  California 
knew  but  little  more  than  those  who 
had  not,  as  the  conditions  were  so 
very  different.  Those  who  came  in 
1859,  returned  the  next  year,  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  successful  mining,  and 
had  some  idea  of  the  appliances  nec- 
essary or  useful  in  the  business.  But 
even  this  knowledge  was  very  indefi- 
nite, and  often  found  to  be  useless 
when  the  time  for  its  application  came. 


Of  such  men,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, came  the  great  mass  of 
pioneers.  The  season  of  i860  passed 
with  substantial  results  to  few,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  thou- 
sands went  back  in  the  fall  to  their 
former  homes  never  to  return,  fully 
satisfied  that  mining  was  a fraud  and 
a delusion,  and  that  while  there  might 
be  a little  gold  in  the  country,  the 
amount  was  so  very  small  that  noth- 
ing could  ever  be  realized  from  it.  It 
is  hard  now  to  realize  how  strong  this 
feeling  was  at  the  time.  There  were 
others,  and  a large  number  of  them 
too,  who  had  faith  in  the  richness  of 
mines  and  the  ultimate  development 
of  the  country,  and  maybe,  having 
no  home  to  return  to,  determined  to 
stay  and  work  and  wait  for  more  pros- 
perous times.  We  can  only  guess — 
no  one  can  tell  the  number  of  people 
who  crossed  the  plains  to  Pike’s  peak 
that  season  ; it  has  been  estimatd  at 
50,  000  to  100,000.  We  have  already 
considered  their  general  condition 
financially,  and  something  of  -their 
character. 

Almost  every  one  came  to  Denver, 
but  this  was  only  on  their  way  , their 
destination  was “ the  mines.”  And  the 
mines,  or  rather,  we  may  say  the 
center  of  the  mining  region,  as  then 
generally  understood,  was  Mountain 
City.  This  name  ought  to  have  been 
retained,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it 
ceased  to  exist  many  years  ago.  It  is 
now  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Central  City,  and  between  Central  City 
proper  and  Black  Hawk.  Although 
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then  one  of  the  two  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  place  in 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Colorado,  it 
is  at  present  almost  abandoned.  Its 
business  has  gradually  passed  to  Cen- 
tral City  above,  and  Black  Hawk  be- 
low it  During  this  summer  all  these 
thousands  of  people  were  trying  to 
get  hold  of  rich  gold  mines  and  make 
a fortune  and  return  in  the  fall.  The 
popular  idea  was  that,  if  a fortune 
was  not  made  that  summer,  the  claim 
could  be  secured  from  which  it  could 
be  realized  the  next  season.  Very 
few,  if  any,  expected  to  stay  perma- 
nently, or  make  a home  in  this  coun- 
try. Each  and  every  one  was  intent 
on  getting  his  fortune  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  then  to  return  to 
home  and  friends  to  enjoy  it. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many,  very 
many,  were  disappointed.?  Some  rich 
placer  mines  were  discovered  at 
“Gregory  Diggings,”  and  in  this  term, 
we  include  what  is  now  Gilpin  coun- 
ty, which  comprised  a very  small  area 
of  what  is  now  Colorado.  These 
mines  were  taken  up  early  in  the  sea- 
son of  1859,  from  them  was  pro- 
duced a large  part  of  the  gold  taken 
out  that  year.  Finding  the  gulch 
mines,  as  they  were  usually  desig- 
nated, already  appropriated  and  being 
worked,  many  passed  on  to  what  is 
now  Clear  Creek  county.  The  Jack- 
son  diggings  on  South  Clear  Creek,  at 
the  mouth  of  Chicago  Creek,  Spanish 
Bar,  Grass  Valley  Bar,  Mill  Creek  and 
Empire  City,  had  great  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, and  large  quantities  of  gold  were 


taken  out,  especially  from  Spanish 
Bar  and  near  the  mouth  of  Chicago 
Creek.  Tarryall  Creek,  (Hamilton 
being  the  principal  town  of  the  dis- 
trict) had  some  very  rich  placer  mines. 
Several  thousand  people  were  here 
during  the  summer  of  1 860.  This 
town  has  passed  out  of  existence  more 
completely  than  Mountain  City.  A 
log  house  is  all  that  now  remains. 
The  mines  on  the  stream  above  have, 
however,  been  worked  continuously 
ever  since. 

Blue  river,  and  its  upper  tributaries 
in  Summit  county,  had  a great  repu- 
tation for  its  rich  placer  mines,  Breck- 
enridge  then  as  now  being  the  centre 
of  this  district.  Here,  probably,  placer 
mining  was  and  ever  has  been,  con- 
ducted more  extensively  and  systemati- 
cally and  with  greater  profit  than 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  The  district 
being  a large  one  and  containing  a 
great  many  gulches  and  bars  that  were 
rich  and  accessible,  extensive  ditches 
were  constructed  from  the  Blue  river 
and  other  streams.  Extensive  mines 
were  systematically  opened  and 
worked  with  large  profits  to  the 
owners.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gulch  region  and  some  other 
districts. 

My  own  experience  was  more  par- 
ticularly in  Gilpin  country.  Here  the 
gulches  being,  as  a rule,  very  narrow, 
and  having  a great  fall  with  precipi- 
tous mountains  coming  down  close  on 
each  side,  the  placer  mines,  though 
often  rich,  were  not  very  extensive, 
and  were  soon  practically  worked  out. 
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They  were,  however,  rich  enoiig-h, 
and  lasted  long  enough  to  support  the 
district  while  lode  mining  was  being 
developed  and  brought  to  a paying 
basis. 

Attention  from  the  very  first  was 
here  principally  given  to  lode  mining. 
Many  veins  were  discovered  in  1859 
containing  rich  ore,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances, in  large  quantities.  To  work  a 
placer  mine  comparatively  little  capital 
is  required.  In  lode  mining  it  is  differ- 
ent. No  matter  how  rich  the  ore  or 
how  extensive,  the  mines  must  be 
opened  and  mills  and  reduction  works 
erected  to  treat  the  ore  after  it  is 
mined.  These  facts  were  realized  by 
many  of  the  miners  in  Gilpin  county 
in  1859,  and  more  especially  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Several  quartz  mills  were 
brought  out  early  in  i860.  Trouble  in 
the  business  was  encountered  from 
the  very  start. 

.Tbe  art  of  treating  ores  and  extract- 
ing the  gold  therefrom  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  true  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  California,  but  our  ores 
were  so  different,  and,  as  the  term  then 
usually  was,  so  refractory,  that  of  the 
first  mills  brought  some  were  partially 
successful  on  some  ores,  none  were 
satisfactory  and  many  were  total  fail- 
ures. The  business  of  mining,  milling 
and  smelting  has  been  made,  devel- 
oped and  brought  to  its  present  success, 
though  not  yet  perfect,  here  in  Col- 
orado. d'hese  industries  are  different 
from  the  same  business  and  similar 
processes  elsewhere. 

In  this  little  county  of  Gilpin,  con- 


taining less  than  150  square  miles,  has 
been  added  to  the  world’s  stock  of  the 
precious  metals  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  this,  too,  from  a mere  fraction 
of  its  territory.  I should  say  less  than 
fifteen  square  miles  comprise  the  min- 
ing area.  Here  have  been  constantly 
employed  thousands  of  people,  and 
here  are  some  of  the  most  valuable 
and  permanent  mines  in  the  State,  and 
I believe,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world. 

Here  I desire  to  say  a word  about 
mining  as  a business.  We  often  hear 
mining  spoken  of  as  a game  of  chance 
— in  fact,  as  a gambling  transaction. 
This  is  not  so  common  now  as  for- 
merly, but  it  is  too  often  thought  of 
and  spoken  of,  in  this  way  by  those 
not  familiar  with  the  business.  I never 
allow  such  statements  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. While  I admit  there  are 
chances  to  be  taken,  and  misfortunes 
often  attending  mining,  yet  I boldly 
assert  that  no  legitimate  occupation 
pays  better  for  the  ability  and  capital 
invested  than  legitimate  mining.  I 
have  often  regretted  that  I did  not 
continue  the  business.  I would  not, 
however,  advise  any  young  man  to 
choose  mining  as  an  occupation  with 
the  expectation  of  amassing  a fortune 
without  work  ; that  cannot  be  done  in 
any  occupation. 

While  the  pioneers  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  laborious  business  of 
developing  their  mines  they  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  general  welfare  in  the 
way  of  government,  and  the  protecting 
of  rights  and  property  and  the  prevent- 
ing of  wrongs  and  punishment  of 
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crimes.  It  is  said  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish blood  predominates  there  will  be 
found  stable  government.  This  was 
true  here.  Whenever  a prospector 
discovered  a mine  or  mines  of  sufficient 
richness  to  attract  a number  of  people, 
the  next  thing  in  order  was  to  organize 
a mining  district.  Such  a district  was 
a democracy  pure  and  simple.  It  is 
true,  after  a district  was  organized, 
some  qualifications  were  required  for 
citizenship — usually  a residence  of  ten 
days  in  the  district,  and  often  that  a 
claim  of  some  kind  should  be  owned. 
This  last  could  be  complied  with  if  the 
applicant  had  half  a dollar  in  gold 
dust  to  pay  the  recorder.  But  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  representative 
government  in  the  mining  districts. 
Every  man  took  part,  or  had  the  right 
to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
district. 

To  organize  a district,  a miner’s 
m.eeting  was  called.  This  was  usually 
done  by  posting  notices,  giving  the 
time  and  place  for  the  meeting.  There- 
upon a chairman  was  selected  and  a 
secretary  appointed.  These  provided  for 
officers  and  their  election.  The  chair- 
man, with  the  approval  of  the  meeting, 
appointed  judges  of  the  election  and 
they  appointed  clerks.  At  the  first 
election  as  a rule  there  was  not  much 
contest.  Subsequent  elections,  how- 
ever, were  often  as  closely  canvassed 
and  contested  as  now.  The  officers 
usually  consisted  of  a president,  a re- 
corder, judge  of  the  miners’  court,  and 
the  sheriff,  sometimes  a treasurer,  but 
he  was  more  ornamental  than  useful. 


A district,  as  such,  seldom  had  any 
funds. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  these  laws, 
however  small  and  insignificant  the 
district,  have  by  subsequent  legislation 
been  recognized  and  made  valid  by  the 
laws  of  this  State  and  acts  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  By  the  same  high 
authority  the  judgments  of  the  highest 
miners’  courts  have  been  recognized 
and  made  as  binding  as  a judgment  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Colorado  or  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  the  districts  provided  for 
jury  trials,  while  in  others  the  trial  was 
by  the  judge  without  a jury.  In  all, 
so  far  as  I know,  there  was  an  appeal 
and  the  only  appeal  to  a miners’  meet- 
ing. Such  meeting  was  called  by  post- 
ing notices,  as  provided  for  by  the  dis- 
trict laws.  Of  course,  each  party  to 
the  suit  advertised  the  meeting  and  its 
purpose,  and  got  as  many  of  his  friends 
out  as  possible.  Decisions  may  have 
sometimes  been  made  on  grounds  of 
friendship  rather  than  iustice.  but  this 
was  seldom  the  case.  From  this  judg- 
ment there  was  no  appeal. 

A curious  thing  about  all  these  dif- 
ferent governments,  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  them,  each  a complete 
sovereign  nation  in  itself,  is  that  I never 
knew  one  to  interfere  with  another 
unless  it  may  have  been  in  some  rare 
instance  the  officers  of  a district,  on 
request,  assisted  to  enforce  the  judg- 
ment of  an  adjoining  district.  I have 
known  this  to  happen  in  some  criminal 
matters. 

Speaking  of  criminal  juisdiction  re- 
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minds  me  that  I should  say  something 
about  this  branch  of  the  business  of 
the  miners’  court.  Punishments  for 
crimes  were  usually  provided  for  by 
the  district  laws.  It  made  little  differ- 
ence, however,  what  the  law  was. 

The  same  power,  Ihe  miners’  meet- 
ing, which  made  the  law,  tried  the  of- 
fender, and  from  the  judgment  ren- 
dered, there  was  no  appeal.  So,  trials 
were  usually  speedy,  and  if  punishment 
was  to  be  inflicted  there  was  no  delay. 

There  was,  however,  a well  defined 
and  understood  unwriten  law  that 
every  man  had  a perfect  right  to  defend 
himself  and  his  property  at  all  haz- 
ards, and,  to  a very  great  extent,  pun- 
ish anyone  who  wrongfully  interfered 
with  him  or  his  property.  Hence  in 
cases  of  theft,  when  the  thief  escaped, 
the  owner  of  the  stolen  property  had 
a right  to  re-capture  the  same,  and,  if 
he  could,  punish  the  offender.  In 
cases  of  horse  stealing,  I may  remark 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  proper  penalty.  This  opinion 
was  not,  however  embodied  in  the 
district  laws. 

Person  and  property  were  compara- 
tively safe ; stealing  was  rare.  The 
circumstances  were  such  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  protect  one’s 
property.  Houses  were  few,  and 
locks  still  fewer.  A prospector  left  all 
his  personal  effects  in  his  cabin,  tent 
or  wagon,  without  any  fear  of  their 
being  gone  on  his  return.  Public 
opinion  was  very  strong  against  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  property, 
and  wholesome  fear  of  severe  punish- 


ment summarily  inflicted  had  its  ef- 
fect on  any  inclined  to  disregard  thb 
rights  of  others.  Banishment  from 
the  district  was  the  punishment  most 
often  inflicted.  This  was  sometimes 
enforced  by  a few  cuts  of  a black- 
snake  whip,  well  laid  on  by  the  sheriff, 
as  the  culprit  departed.  The  request 
not  to  return  was  always  heeded.  In 
most  cases  of  civil  and  criminal  trials, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  substantial  justice 
was  done  without  much  regard  to 
forms,  and  none  to  technicalities.  A 
plea  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  was  of  no  avail.  The  court  al- 
ways had  jurisdiction,  if  it  had  the 
offender. 

When  the  census  of  1880  was  made, 
the  officers  of  the  government  under- 
took to  compile  the  laws  of  the  var- 
ious districts.  A few  only  were 
found.  These  were  printed  with  the 
census  reports,  forming  quite  a large 
volume  of  very  interesting  reading 
for  the  antiquarian  and  student. 
There  is  one  provision,  presumably’ 
of  self-protection,  which  is  found  in 
all  of  them.  That  is  a “statute  of 
limitations.”  A statute  of  limitations 
is  a law  preventing  the  collection  of 
a debt  or  enforcing  a suit  unless 
brought  within  a certain  time  after  the 
debt  is  created.  Almost  every  district 
provided  that  no  debt  should  be  sued 
for  unless  made  in  this  country,  or  on 
the  way  here.  All  old  debts  were 
wiped  out.  I may  say  that  this  law 
met  with  unanimous  approval.  And 
when  the  territory  of  Colorado  was 
organized,  and  the  first  legislature  met 
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in  1 86 1,  the  time  was  extended  slight- 
ly. Under  this  law  no  debt  contracted 
outside  of  the  territory  could  be  sued 
for  and  collected  unless  suit  was 
brought  within  one  year  after  the  debt 
was  contracted.  You  see,  most  of 
them  had  been  here  a year  or  more, 
and  felt  safe  in  extending  the  limit. 

While  the  miners  were  organizing 
and  successfully  conducting  their 
governments,  the  settlements  in  the 
valley  were  governing  themselves 
probably  as  effectually,  but  in  a some- 
what different  way.  Towns  adopted 
a municipal  form  of  government, 
which  generally  answered  the  purpose 
intended ; but  there  were  a great 
many  settlers  scattered  about  the 
country  who  did  not  come  within  the 
territory  of  any  organized  government. 
Throughout  all  the  plains  country 
there  was  a strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
a centralized  general  government. 
This  culminated  in  a call  for  an  elec- 
tion of  territorial  officers  and  a legis- 
lature under  the  name  of  Jefferson 
territory.  So  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  learn,  no  record  remains  of  this 
election,  or  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
officers  elected,  or  of  the  legislature, 
excepting  a volume  of  300  pages  en- 
titled, “Provisional  Laws  and  Joint 
Resolutions  Passed  at  the  First  and 
Called  Sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Jefferson  Territory,  held  at 
Denver,  J.  T.,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  and  January,  i860.'’ 

No  list  of  the  members  is  given. 
The  volume  was  printed  at  Omaha,  N. 
T.j  i860,  It  is  well  printed,  and  con- 


tains a very  complete  collection  of 
statutes.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that 
many  of  these  laws,  especially  the 
criminal  code,  are  very  similar  to  our 
present  statutes.  One  peculiar  thing 
is  the  adoption  of  a code  of  practice, 
as  distinguished  from  the  common  law 
practice,  which  was  adopted  by  the  leg- 
islature in  1861  and  remained  in  force 
until  after  the  admission  of  the  state 
in  1876.  It  is  very  interesting  to  a 
lawyer  to  compare  this  old  code  with 
our  present  code,  and  see  how  nearly 
the  same  they  are  in  their  leading 
provisions. 

For  years  I thought  I had  the  only 
remaining  volume  of  these  laws,  but 
I have  lately  been  informed  that  Lion. 
Moses  Hallett  has  a copy. 

Among  other  statutes  passed  was 
“ An  act  to ’Incorporate  the  towns  of 
Denver,  Auraria  and  Highland.’’  It  is 
signed  by  James  A.  Gray,  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives  ; Henry 
Allen,  president  of  the  council , R. 
W.  Steele,  governor.  A certificate  is 
appended  as  follows:  “I  hereby 

certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a true 
copy  of  the  original  rolls  on  file  in 
my  office.  L.  W.  Bliss,  secretary 
Jefferson  territory.”  The  act  is  a reg- 
ular charter,  covering  thirteen  pages 
of  the  book.  This,  I suppose,  is  the 
first  written  charter  or  authority  of 
the  city.  After  giving  the  boundaries, 
which  are  quite  extensive,  the  provi- 
sion for  the  same  is  as  follows  : “By 

the  name  and  style  of  the  city  of 
Denver,  Auraria  and  Highland,”  So, 
you  see,  officially  we  had  a long, 
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compound  name.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting; to  find  the  records  of  this  old 
city  government,  but  afterward  the 
flood  came,  and  we  must  await  the 
resurrection  of  the  city  safe  from  the 
sands  of  turbulent  Cherry  Creek. 

I have  been  told,  (and  I think  it  is 
correct,)  that  this  legislature  met  and 
organized  at  the  town  of  Arapahoe, 
which  was  about  four  miles  below 
Golden,  on  the  north  bank  of  Clear 
Creek,  where  placer  mining  was  car- 
ried on  quite  extensively  in  1859  and 
early  in  i860.  After  organizing 
moved  to  Denver.  In  1859  there  was 
a large  settlement  at  Arapahoe  ; but 
when  I first  saw  it,  the  town  was 
nearly  deserted,  and  soon  after  it 
passed  entirely  out  of  existence,  and 
its  site  is  now  part  of  a ranch,  not  a 
single  house  remaining.  • 

All  these  various  governments  pre- 
pared the  way  for  accepting  the 
territorial  form  of  government,  pro- 
vided for  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
February  28,  1861,  called  the  Organic 
Act.  During  the  following  summer 
an  election  was  held,  and  in  the  fall 
the  legislature  met  and  passed  a full 
code  of  laws.  The  printed  volume 
contains  a preface,  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  country.  Regard- 
ing the  gold  product,  it  is  said  : 

“ First  and  foremost  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  mountains  is  gold. 
To  the  extraction  of  this  metal  the 
energies  of  the  people  have  been 
most  successfully  directed.  For  the 
first  year  in  which  labor  to  this  end 
was  systematically  applied,  gold  was 


produced  to  the  amount  in  round 
numbers  of  1 5, 000, 000.  During  the 
succeeding  year  the  sum  of  $8,000,- 
oco  was  reached.  And  hereafter,  as 
the  art  of  saving  the  precious  dust  is 
better  known  and  developed,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  increased, 
it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  at 
least  150,000,000  will  be*  annually 
produced.” 

In  regard  to  the  laws  it  is  said  : 

“Although  justly  subject  to  criticism 
as  being  imperfect  in  many  respects, 
yet  the  history  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  furnishes  nowhere  more 
complete,  more  practical,  more  liberal 
or  more  effective  laws  as  the  result 
of  the  first  session  of  a legislature  in 
a newly-organized  community.  The 
people  of  the  territory  can  desire  no 
better  promise  of  their  prosperity  and 
greatness  in  the  future  ; the  volume 
itself  is  a triumphant  proof,  if  any 
was  needed,  of  the  stability  of  repub- 
lican institutions  and  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  govern  themselves.” 

In  1861  an  act  was  passed  to  incor- 
porate the  city  of  Denver.  This 
charter  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
provisional  government  of  1859, 
Provision  is  made  for  dividing  the 
city  into  three  wards  by  the  former 
council,  and  validating  all  previous 
acts  under  the  old  charter. 

Probably  there  was  not  as  much 
to  fight  over  then  as  now,  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  not  so  much  excite- 
ment or  interest  in  who  should  be 
candidates  as  we  are  having  in  the 
city  just  now.  ^ 
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Of  paupers  in  those  early  days,  that 
is  such  as  we  now  know  so  well,  who 
are  such  by  choice,  there  were  none. 
Misfortunes  and  sickness  came  to 
some,  but  relief  was  ever  ready.  The 
miner’s  hand  was  hardened  by  honest 
toil,  but  his  heart  was  softened  by  pity 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others.  An  ap- 
plication for  help  to  send  a sick  or 
disabled  man  to  his  Eastern  friends — 
to  America,  as  it  was  called — or  to 
care  for  him  until  well,  always  met  a 
hearty  response.  The  necessary 
amount  was  raised  at  once.  Every 
man  was  a member  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee and  a contributor  to  its  fund. 
An  associated  society  was  not  neces- 
sary. Such  help — I do  not  call  it 
charity — was  seldom  misplaced.  No 
questions  were  asked  about  the  suf^ 
ferer’s  family  or  church  connections, 
or  what  caused  him  to  need  help.  If 
he  was  in  need,  that  was  enough  ; the 
relief  came. 

The  people  came  closer  together  in 
the  mountains  than  elsewhere.  Friend- 
ships were  formed  and  cemented  in 
those  early  days  that  still  remain  un- 
dimmed, often  growing  stronger  as  time 
goes  on,  and  such  as  only  death  has 
severed  or  will  sever.  Did  you  ever 
see  old  timers  meet  on  the  street  or 
elsewhere  and  notice  the  cordial  man- 
ner in  which  they  greet  each  other, 
often  by  their  first  names  or  some 
familiar  nickname .?  Just  why  it  is  so, 
or  how  it  is,  I cannot  tell  you,  but  they 
know  and  feel  it  in  a manner  different 
from  later  associations.  Their  lot  was 
not  an  easy  one,  I can  assure  you,  and 


there  is  something  in  hardships, 
mutually  borne,  that  makes  a bond  of 
friendship  that  could  never  have  ex- 
isted under  more  favored  conditions. 

A trip  to  this  country,  when  it  was 
first  settled,  was  a very  different  mat- 
ter from  traversing  the  same  route  to- 
day. Such  things  often  are  most 
plainly  shown  by  comparison. 

Some  weeks  ago  a friend  and  myself 
had  some  business  which  called  us  to 
Chicago.  Saturday  night  at  9:15  we 
took  a sleeper  and  started.  Monday 
morning  we  took  breakfast  in  Chicago. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  devoted  to 
business  until  that  was  disposed  of, 
and  then  to  a considerable  amount  of 
sight-seeing.  Tuesday  evening  at  6 
o’clock  we  took  the  train  for  Omaha, 
where  we  arrived  for  dinner  the  next 
day,  and  had  five  hours  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  giving  us  almost 
the  whole  of  the  business  liours  of  the 
day  there.  We  then  took  the  overland 
train,  and  arrived  in  Denver  for  break- 
fast Thursday  morning,  having  been 
away  just  three  business  days.  We 
had  two  full  days  for  business  in 
Chicago  and  one  in  Omaha. 

March  3,  i860,  we  crossed  the  Miss- 
issippi river  on  the  ferry  from  Rock 
Island.  We  had  some  trouble  with 
one  of  our  horses,  and  did  not  get 
away  from  Davenport,  on  this  side  of 
the  river,  until  the  5th,  as  long  as  it 
now  takes  to  go  to  Chicago.  Before 
we  got  across  the  State  of  Iowa,  we 
were  compelled  by  the  rain  and  mud 
to  stop  and  wait  for  the  roads  to  be- 
come passable,  Near  Lewis  we 
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camped  two  weeks  at  one  time.  At 
Omaha  we  were  detained  a few  days 
by  the  sickness  of  one  of  our  party. 
Omaha  then  was  a frontier  river  town, 
and  doing  a good  business  with  plains- 
men, emigrants  and  freighters.  While 
then,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  since,  pro- 
gressive and  enterprising,  it  was,  in 
many  respects,  a rough  place. 

We  really  left  the  settlements  the 
first  day  out  from  Omaha,  and  within 
two  or  three  days  came  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pawnee  Indians.  These  In- 
dians were  then  scattered  along  the 
Platte  from  Omaha  to  Fort  Kearney. 
While  many  of  them  were  well  devel- 
oped physically,  they  were  as  a whole 
the  most  degraded  people  I ever  saw. 
As  usual,  they  had  imbibed  all  the 
vices  of  the  whites  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, but  had  wholly  failed  to  take  any 
of  their  virtues.  For  days  they  lined 
the  road,  men,  women  and  children, 
partly  or  wholly  naked,  begging  for 
anything  and  everything  they  could 
get.  The  men,  especially,  usually  put- 
ting their  requests  in  this  order — 
whisky,  tobacco,  matches,  biscuit. 
A great  deal  was  given  them,  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  small 
items  they  borrowed  when  the  owners 
were  not  looking. 

Two  or  three  days’  travel  below 
Fort  Kearney  we  crossed,  the  Platte 
at  Shinn’s  Ferry.  It  was  a difhcult 
crossing  and  we  felt  very  much  re- 
lieved when  we  made  it.  It  took  us 
all  day  waiting  and  getting  across. 
Arriving  at  Kearney  we  found  a mili- 
tary post  with  the  usual  legend  : “No 


camping  allowed  within  one  mile  of 
these  grounds.”  Besides  the  post 
there  were  two  or  three  rough  saloons 
and  gambling  halls,  general  store  and 
blacksmith  shop.  The  buildings  were 
constructed  of  adobe  and  cottonwood 
logs.  This  was  the  first  adobe  I had 
ever  seen,  and  was  a great  curiosity. 

Soon  after  leaving  Kearney  we  came 
into  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  Arapa- 
hoe and  Cheyenne  Indians,  and  con- 
tinued to  see  them  almost  or  quite 
daily  until  we  were  nearly  to  the 
mountains.  The  military  post  at 
Kearney  was  useful  in  keeping  the 
Pawnees  below  and  these  western 
Indians  apart.  They  were,  and  for 
years  had  been,  at  war.  Sometimes 
they  would  pass  the  soldiers  and  have 
a fight,  and  we  were  told  that  the  re- 
sult was  generally  in  favor  of  the 
Pawnees,  forces  being  equal.  These 
Western  Indians  begged  what  they 
could  get,  but  otherwise  gave  us  no 
trouble. 

In  crossing  the  plains  by  team  in 
this  slow  manner  for  the  first  time 
there  is  something  in  the  change  to 
the  dry  atmospmere  of  the  “arid  r e- 
gion,”  as  it  is  often  called,  that  is  very 
peculiar  but  very  pleasant.  We  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  we  realized  it 
None  of  our  party  of  four  knew  any- 
thing about  the  road  or  country  ; it 
was  all  new  and  a revelation  to  us. 
Our  team  was  heavily  loaded,  and 
while  one  drove  the  other  three 
walked.  One  of  our  party  being  or 
thinking  he  was  an  invalid  rode  more 
than  the  rest  of  us,  so  I walked  much 
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the  greater  part  of  the  way. 

Our  destination  being  the  mines, 
we  did  not  come  to  Denver,  but  when 
we  arrived  at  old  St.  Vrain'near  where 
Greeley  now  is,  we  struck  across  the 
country  by  what  was  called  a cut-off 
road,  to  Golden.  At  Golden  Gate, 
two  miles  above  Golden,  we  left  our 
load  and  with  the  remainder  arrived 
at  Black  Hawk  the  next  day,  being 
the  early  days  of  June,  having  been 
fully  three  months  on  the  way. 

Sucn  trips  as  this,  with  varying 
dates  and  circumstances,  show  the 
way  in-  which  most  of  the  pioneers 
came  to  this  country.  While  there 


were  hardships  there  were  also  pleas- 
ures and  experiences  that  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

These  early  days  were  times  of  ac- 
tion. Men  worked  a great  deal,  but 
wrote  little  or  none.  And  now  ft  is 
like  the  man  who  lays  the  foundation 
of  a house,  and  another  builds  there- 
on. The  foundation  shows  little  of 
the  work  done.  The  work,  too,  was 
characteristic  of  the  men — well  done. 
I desire  that  those  who  made  all  this 
glory  possible,  may  be  remembered 
for  what  they  were  and  what  they  did. 
It  will  be  so. 

H.  M.  Orahood. 


GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK— A SOLDIER  OF  THE  EARLY  WEST. 


Some  famous  men  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  northwest  of  the 
United  States.  Gen.  Thomas  Gage, 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  Gen.  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  La  Salle,  Count  Volney,  and 
others  of  like  historic  fame  have  at 
some  time  played  a part  in  its  affairs, 
and  all  did  worthy  and  honorable  ser- 
vice ; but  there  is  one 

Famed  ’bove  all  his  countrymen  ” 
for  his  career  in  this  section  He 
first  saw  its  relation  to  the  infant 
nation  struggling  with  tyranny ; he 
first  seized  upon  the  keys  that  unlocked 
it  to  America,  and  first  waved  in  its 
fresh  breezes  the  stars  and  stripes.  That 
man  was  George  Rogers  Clark,  who 
was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Vir- 
ginia, November  19,  1752.  Virginia 

never  had  many  schools,  and  as 
9 


Clark’s  parents  were  poor,  he  had  no 
educational  advantages,  a fact  evi- 
dent from  his  reckless  blunders  in 
using  the  English  language.  He  was 
not  schooled  as  most  boys  are,  but  the 
gifts  of  nature  had  been  so  great  that 
he  soon  learned  in  the  school  of  life 
what  he  did  not  know  by  intuition. 
Of  sound  common  sense  he  had 
abundance,  his  mind  was  remarkably 
clear  and  quick,  his  decisions  were 
formed  with  lightning  speed  and  main- 
tained with  a firmness  that  came  dan- 
gerously near  to  stubbornness. 

H©.ving  learned  how  to  survey,  he 
spent  some  years  in  that  business,  and 
in  1772  he  marched  with  Lord  Dun- 
more’s  army  against  the  Shawanee 
Indians  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia, 
seeing  his  first  military  service  when 
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twenty  years  old.  In  this  expedition 
he  doubtless  displayed  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  military  ability, 
for  a commission  was  offered  him  in 
the  royal  service  when  the  troops  came 
marching  home  without  any  glory. 
Young  Clark  declined,  because,  no 
doubt,  he  was  disgusted  with  British 
tactics  in  fighting  the  Indians,  and  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  see  what  would 
come  from  the  disputes  between  the 
Colonies  and  King  George.  His  bold, 
intrepid  spirit  could  not  confine  itself 
to  the  formal  methods  of  civilized  war- 
fare. He  was  too  full  of  the  love  of 
adventure  to  be  a subordinate  in  the 
army.  He  was  an  adventurer  by 
nature,  a soldier  by  chance  at  first,  then 
by  choice,  the  choice  resulting  from  a 
belief  that  war  would  gratify  his  am- 
bition soonest.  Kentucky  was  at- 
tracting the  daring  young  men  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  thither  Clark  went  on  a trip 
of  exploration  in  1775  ; the  settlers 
made  him  commander,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  spent  the  summer,  becom- 
ing thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  returning  to  Virginia  in 
the  fall.  The  spring  of  1776  found  him 
again  in  Kentucky. 

One  who  studies  the  life  of  Clark  is 
impressed  at  once  with  one  fact ; 
namely,  that  he  was  a consummate 
master  of  the  arts  of  intrigue.  By 
nature  he  was  a schemer,  a wire-p«.iller, 
and  training  seems  never  to  have  im- 
proved him  in  these  tricks.  He  looked 
upon  Kentucky  and  saw  what  a chance 
there  was  for  a leader.  Resolving  to 
be  that  leader,  he  called  the  people 


to  meet  at  Harrodstown,  June  6,  1776, 
without  stating  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting.  His  intention  was  to  have 
agents  chosen  with  power  to  negotiate 
with  Virginia  for  the  organization  of 
Kentucky  as  a county,  and  in  case 
the  desires  of  the  agents  were  not 
granted  to  organize  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky into  a separate  state.  IMr.  Clark 
arrived  late  at  Harrodstown,  and 
found  that  the  settlers  had  partly  un- 
derstood his  purpose,  and  had  chosen 
him  and  Gabriel  Jones  delegates  to 
the  Virginia  Legislature.  It  is  darkly 
suggestive  of  Caesar  saying  he  would 
rather  be  first  man  in  a certain  dirty 
village  than  second  in  Rome,  to  see 
IMajor  Clark  leaving  Virginia  when  the 
Revolution  was  fairly  begun  to  become 
a delegate  for  the  scattered  hunters  of 
Kentucky.  Scheming  was  his  delight, 
but  his  artifices  prior  to  1787,  were  di- 
rected to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  To 
lead  was  natural ; to  follow  was  an 
awkward  piece  of  work.  Against  In- 
dians and  detached  British  posts  he 
was  uniformly  successful,  until  after 
his  thirtieth  year. 

When  delegates  Clark  and  Jones  ar- 
rived in  Virginia,  the  Legislature  had 
adjourned,  and,  Mr.  Jones  going  to  the 
Holston  settlements,  Major  Clark  went 
to  see  Governor  Patrick  Henry,  who 
was  sick  at  Hanover.  The  Governor 
heard  Clark’s  plans,  approved  them, 
and  recommended  Clark  to  the  execu- 
tive council.  The  councillors  were 
pleased  with  the  Kentucky  idea,  but 
refused  to  furnish  the  powder  asked 
or  unless  Clark  would  be  responsible 
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forit.  The  council  was  uncertain  how 
the  Legislature  would  view  the  mat- 
ter, and  felt  unwilling  to  act  on  a sub- 
ject involvihg  people  and  interests  so 
far  off  when  every  bit  of  ammunition 
was  sorely  needed  at  home.  Clark, 
after  some  argument,  left  the  room, 
resolved  to  return  to  Kentucky  and  or- 
ganize the  people  into  a separate  state, 
which  resolution  he  imparted  to  the 
council  in  a letter.  The  councillors 
believing  Kentucky  to  be  helpless  and 
dependent,  had  hesitated  on  that  ac- 
count. Major  Clark  now  told  them  he 
would  ask  no  more,  as  a country  not 
worth  claiming  was  not  worth  having. 
On  reading  this  letter,  so  much  in  tone 
like  the  note  of  a great  general  telling 
the  defenders  that  he  will  not  accept 
the  surrender  on  their  terms,  but  will 
batter  down  their  walls  at  once,  the 
councillors  opened  their  eyes  to  see 
that  they  had  acted  very  like  fools  in 
declining  to  sanction  the  organization 
of  a new  county,  an  empire  in  extent, 
and  destined  to  be  of  great  importance. 
If  the  Kentuckians  were  able  to  organ- 
ize themselves  into  a State,  Virginia 
would  gain  fresh  glory  and  prestige 
by  having  that  State  within  her  bor- 
ders, even  if  it  did  cost  some  one  500 
pounds  of  gunpower.  Thpy  found 
Clark  a high-minded  man,  who  had 
authority  and  leadership  before  him. 
They  recalled  Clark  in  haste,  accepted 
his  propositions,  and  in  a short  time 
the  Kentucky  hunters  filled  their  horns 
with  the  powder  sent  by  the  thoroughly 
awakened  Virginia  statesmen. 

Henderson  and  Campbell,  by  a 


treaty  made  for  them  by  Daniel  Boone 
with  the  Cherokees  in  1775,  gained  a 
claim  to  all  of  Kentucky,  the  Indians 
agreeing  to  the  sale  ; but  Virginia  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  sale  as  valid, 
and  asserted  her  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  territory  as  before.  Henderson 
& Co.  brought  the  matter  up  for  settle- 
ment ; it  drifted  into  the  Legislature, 
and  as  Henderson  & Co.  were 
authorized  only  to  locate  land-bounty 
warrants  and  a large  county  could  be 
added  to  Virginia  by  disallowing  their 
claims,  Kentucky  was,  in  1776,  made 
a separate  county,  and  Henderson  & 
Co.  were  pacified  by  a grant  of 
2 00,000  acres  on  Green  river.  The 
first  plan  Clark  laid  was  thus  accom- 
plished. In  all  that  was  connected 
with  its  success,  he  bore  an  honorable 
part,  though  he  came  near  to  playing 
bluff  on  several  occasions,  and  mani- 
fested, at  all  times  the  ability  to  put  the 
best  foot  foremost,  and  to  make  the 
worse  reason  appear  as  good  as  the  best. 

Having  made  Kentucky  his  home, 
Major  Clark  sought  something  to  do. 
He  delighted  in  a great  event  for 
breakfast,  and  while  pleased  with  his 
adventurous  life,  he  longed  for  larger 
things  than  chasing  a few  Indians 
through  the  woods.  He  had  not  far 
to  look  to  discover  a curse  that  needed 
removal.  One  of  his  clearness  of 
vision  could  not  long  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  Detroit,  Kaskaskia  and 
Post  Vincents  were  the  fountain-heads 
whence  flowed  the  Indian  wars  and 
outrages  that  kept  the  west  in  terror 
and  prevented  its  progress. 
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He  had  succeeded  in  showing  the 
Virginia  statesmen  how  Kentucky  was 
a barrier  between  them  and  the  west- 
ern Indians,  and  felt  sure  that'  they 
would  also  see  how  necessary  it  would 
be  to  capture  the  three  British  posts. 
Accordingly  he  sent  two  spies  to  the 
posts  early  in  1777;  they  returned  in 
the  fall  with  a favorable  report,  saying 
that,  though  the  garrisons  were  strong, 
a sharp  look-out  was  maintained  for 
Americans,  and  the  most  shameless 
lying  was  done  to  prejudice  the  French 
settlers  against  the  colonists,  there 
was  an  air  of  insecurity  about  the 
places,  and  the  French  were  friendly 
to  America.  They  also  confirmed 
Clark’s  opinion  that  all  the  Indian 
wars  originated  in  the  posts.  Armed 
with  these  facts  and  more  than  ever 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  insinuations  and 
persuasion,  Clark  easily  secured  the 
consent  and  aid  of  Virginia  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  forts  in  the  northwest. 
Two  sets  of  instructions  were  issued  to 
him  by  Gov.  Henry,  Jan.  2,  1778,  each 
styling  him  “Lieut.  Col.  G^rge 
Rogers  Clark,”  authorizing  him  to  raise 
“seven  companies  of  men  officered 
in  the  usual  manner,”  and  command- 
ing the  county  lieutenants  to  assist 
him  in  recruiting  the  men.  But  one 
set,  intended  for  the  public,  directed 
him  to  enlist  the  men  to  serve  in  Ken- 
tucky under  his  orders  ; the  other,  pri- 
vate, ordered  him  to  “attack  the 
British  posts  at  Kaskasky.” 

Colonel  ^Clark  says  that  on  his  “ar- 
rival at  Town  (Williamsburg),  I found 
to  appearance  a friend  in  many  gen- 


tlemen of  note  that  offered  their  inter- 
est to  me  in  case  I should  offer  at  any 
post,”  but  these  tenders  of  friendship 
and  assistance,  if  sincere  and  active, 
were  insufficient,  even  when  they  were 
extended  to  a man  whose  plans  had 
the  sanction  of  law  and  the  support  of 
the  State,  to  supply  Clark  with  an 
army  of  respectable  size.  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Colonel  a letter 
from  Williamsburgh,  in  which  he  ob- 
served that  “ much  solicitude  will  be 
felt  for  the  success  of  your  expedition 
to  the  Wabash  ; it  will,  at  least,  delay 
their  expedition  to  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, and  if  successful,  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  ultimately  in  estab- 
lishing our  northwestern  boundary.” 
Some  of  the  county  lieutenants  in 
Virginia  opposed  Clark,  other  individ- 
uals induced  many  volunteers  to 
desert,  and  after  all  his  talents  for  en- 
listing men  on  his  side  had  been  put 
to  their  utmost  stretch  of  ability,  he 
could  count  hardly  more  than  150 
men  when  he  sailed  down  the  Kana- 
wha, (Canoeway,  he  spelled  it)  and 
stopped  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  Here 
he  was  to  receive  re-enforcements 
from  Kentucky,  but  learned 'with  deep 
disenst  that  some  of  the  men  had  de- 
serted ; in  some  localities  they  had 
been  forced  to  abandon  his  cause  by 
threats  of  imprisonment  if  they  went 
to  him,  and  when  all  his  men  were 
encamped  at  the  falls,  they  numbered 
little  more  than  200.  He  pitched  his 
camp  on  an  island  at  the  falls  to  pre- 
vent desertion  more  easily,  and  begaif 
disciplining  his  army.  His  rule  was 
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always  rigid,  and  soon  he  had  satis- 
factory subordination  in  the  army 
that  was  to  conquer  the  Northwest. 

Camp  was  broken  June  26,  1778, 
and  the  falls  were  passed  in  boats  as 
the  sun  was  being  eclipsed,  a circum- 
stance which  filled  the  superstitious 
with  terrible  conjectures.  Four  days 
later  they  landed  on  an  island 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee, 
where  a party  of  hunters  who  had  left 
Kaskaskia  eight  days  before,  were 
captured.  Col.  Clark,  fearful  lest  their 
reports  might  discourage  his  men, 
suffered  none  to  talk  to  them  until 
they  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
when  he  questioned  them  alone.  As 
he  had  anticipated,  their  reports  were 
depressing,  and  he  gave  them  permis- 
sio  1 to  go  with  him,  taking  care  to 
tell  them  what  to  say  about  Kaskaskia. 
Up  to  this  point,  Clark  had  intended 
to  attack  Post  St.  Vincents  first,  but 
the  information  gained  from  the  hun- 
ters caused  him  to  attack  Kaskaskia 
instead.  Hiding  their  boats  in  a creek 
near  old  Fort  Massac  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ohio,  the  march  to  Kaskaskia 
was  begun. 

Various  and  tumultuous  were  the  feel- 
igns  that  filled  the  young  commander. 
He  was  a lover  of  pomp,  he  delighted 
in  the  ceremonious  formalities  of  great 
occasions  and  of  ancient  customs,  he 
longed  for  and  loved  glory,  he  gave 
rein  to  an  ever-leaping  ambition,  he 
yearned  for  a nation’s  applause.  He 
was  going  forth  on  a mission  whose 
greatness  he  and  he  alone  realized  to 
that  point  where  the  realization  made 
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the  heart  swell  and  beat  fast,  and  the 
true  idea  of  the  mighty  resulfs  he  was 
to  accomplish  to  give  to  the  imagina- 
tion the  wings  of  speed  and  of  freedom, 
enabling  him  to  have  notions  and  fan- 
cies that  marked  him  then  as  a lunatic, 
now  as  a seer  standing  on  the  hill  of 
prophecy.  He  was  going  of  his  own 
impulse,  of  his  own  seeking;  no  king,  no 
hero,  had  ordered  him,  but  only  his 
own  patriotism  and  ambitioir  ; patriot- 
ism that  led  him  to  do  great  things  for 
millions,  ambition  that  would  find 
gratification  in  that  work.  Some  gen- 
erals fear  failure  because  it  will  bring 
disgrace;  he,  feared  it  because  it  would 
lead  to  natioi:ial  disaster.  He  went 
according  to  no  one’s  orders,  he  was 
subject  to  no  one;  few,  if  any  men, 
who  have  ever  led  troops  in  our  coun- 
try were  so  perfectly  free  and  untram- 
meled as  he.  None  of  the  soldiers 
who  have  added  territory  to  the  United 
States  did  so  as  much  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  by  their  own  plans.  Pie 
wenj  into  the  wilderness  with  a feeble 
band  and  came  back  with  a mighty 
empire,  without  having  ever  received 
a solitary  command  from  any  man. 
Virginia  gave  her  countenance,  but 
she  gave  little  else.  He  alone,  of  all 
the  magnificents  of  America,  deserves 
to  have  for  his  epitaph,  “He  gave  to  us 
a splendid  empire.” 

He  feared  that  his  army  would  be 
discovered  in  crossing  the  “meadows” 
of  southern  Illinois  and  captured.  One 
day  John  Saunders,  the  guide,  became 
confused  and  lost  his  way,  Clark  re- 
fusing to  let  him  leave  the  command 
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alone,  gave  him  two  hours  to  find  the 
path  or  die.  Recovering  his  old  famil- 
iar route,  the  guide  conducted  the 
army  safely  across  the  country,  Kas- 
kaskia  being  reached  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  July  4th,  1778. 

Late  in  the  day  Clark  seized  a house 
a short  distance  above  Kaskaskia  ; 
then  dividing  his  forces,  he  took  the 
tov/n  by  surprise.  Runners  were 
sent  through  the  streets  notifying  all 
to  stay  in  their  houses.  The  fort  was 
taken  without  firing  a shot,  the  whole 
time  spent  in  the  actual  work  of  cap- 
ture not  exceeding  fifteen  minutes.  The 
English  agents,  as  was  known  to  Clark, 
had  assiduously  trained  the  French  to 
believe  the  Americans  more  brutal 
than  the  Indians,  more  savage  and 
ferocious  than  ever  known  ; and  when 
the  people  looked  on  the  frontier  rifle- 
men, large  and  massive  of  frame,  clad 
in  the  rude  garments  of  western  hun- 
ters, and  upon  the  large-faced,  large- 
featured  leader,  stern,  cold  and  resolute 
in  his  looks,  they  conceived  that^the 
day  of  doom  had  come,  and  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  men  who  re- 
spected nor  feared  man,  God  nor  devil. 
Spending  the  night  in  fears  and 
prayers,  they  waited  next  morning  on 
Clark,  headed  by  their  priest.  Father 
Gibault,  and  their  most  prominent 
men.  Their  estimate  of  American 
cruelty  was  known  to  Clark,  who  let 
them  alone  in  their  fears,  choosing  to 
undeceive  them  not  gradually  but  by 
one  signal  stroke.  The  leaders  of  the 
Kaskaskians  declared  their  intention 
to  submit  to  the  lot  which  was  theirs' 


as  pioneers  of  war,  but  asked  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  see  their  families 
once  more  and  hold  church  services 
undisturbed.  At  the  proper  moment 
Clark  assumed  a dramatic  attitude, 
and  with  the  gestures  and  voice  of  a 
dramatist  asked,  “ Do  you  take  us  for 
savages  It  was  to  secure  to  you  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  protect  you 
against  the  savages  that  I came.  We 
make  no  war  on  women  and  children. 
As  for  your  religion,  our  Government 
leaves  that  for  every  man  to  settle 
for  himself.  You  are  to  go  about 
your  business  as  usual."  The  effusive, 
mercurial  French,  true  to  their  race 
nature,  went  nearly  wild  with  joy. 
Taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they 
advised  the  Indians  to  join  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  a company  of  the  young 
men  of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  was 
added  to  Clark's  army. 

The  terms  of  enlistment  of  his  men 
expiring,  some  of  them  refused  to 
re-enlist  and  were  sent  home,  reducing 
the  already  small  army  to  a mere 
handful.  Surrounded  by  foes  and  far 
away  from  the  whites,  among  a peo- 
ple whom  he  suspected  of  treachery, 
the  Colonel  was  put  to  trouble  to  ap- 
pear as  if  supported  by  a large  force. 
He  talked  of  a large  army  at  the  falls, 
and  finally  began  preparations  to 
leave  town.  The  inhabitants  besought 
him  to  stay,  and  he  agreed,  not  hav- 
ing really  intended  to  leave.  Head- 
(juarters  were,  however,  fixed  at 
Cahokia;  and  the  Indian  problem  was 
taken  up.  Col.  Clark  knew  the  red 
man,  and  his  method  of  handling  him 
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was  admirable.  He  sent  to  the  Indians 
a speech  setting  forth  the  cause  of  the 
of  the  revolution,  and  artfully  framed, 
not  at  all  times  with  a strict  regard 
for  truth,  so  as  to  make  friends.  It 
is  interesting  reading  now,  this  speech, 
as  showing  how  Clark’s  mind  acted 
and  how  he  looked  at  great  questions. 
Soon  the  red  men  came  to  Cahokia 
anxious  to  make  treaties.  The  town 
was  overflowing,  and  distrust  grew 
apace  as  the  Indians  became  boister- 
ous. One  night  a party  of  chiefs  tried 
to  force  into  Clark’s  lodgings,  but  were 
put  in  irons,  which  caused  great  ex- 
citement among  whites  and  Indians. 
All  attempts  of  the  Indians  to  gain 
audience  with  Clark  failed,  he  sending 
them  word,  that  he  believed  them  a 
set  of  villians  in  British  pay,  and 
would  like  to  meet  them  in  battle.  By 
night  of  the  day  after  the  arrest,  Caho- 
kia was  on  edge  with  excitement,  no 
one  but  ^Clark  being  self-possessed. 
He  stayed  in  his  quarters  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fort,  apparently  un- 
guarded ; a guard  of  fifty  men  was 
concealed  in  a room  adjoining.  To 
further  manifest  his  contempt.  Col. 
Clark  “ assembled  a number  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  and  danced  nearly 
the  whole  night.” 

On  the  next  morning  the  savages 
were  called  to  council,  the  prisoners 
being  released  to  attend.  Col.  Clark 
brought  out  a bloody  belt  of  wampum 
and  told  the  offending  chiefs  he  knew 
they  were  in  favor  of  the  English,  that 
they  ought  to  be  men,  that  the  English 
needed  help  and  he  didn’t,  that  their  late 


offense  would  have  caused  any  other 
people  to  put  them  to  death,  that  he 
scorned  taking  a mean  advantage,  that 
he  would  treat  them  as  they  treated 
him,  that  he  did  not  care  who  was  his 
friend  or  foe,  that  he  was  ordered  to 
make  war  on  some  bad  tribes  to  give 
his  young  men  something  to  do,  that 
he  did  not  ask  for  peace,  but  offered 
them  peace  and  war,  and  they  might 
choose.  He  closed  by  presenting  the 
bloody  wampum,  saying  they  would 
soon  see  who  would  make  it  bloodier. 
Submissive  speeches  were  made  by 
various  tribes,  and  all  accepted  the 
peace  belt  joyfully,  but  Clark  refused 
to  smoke  the  peace-pipe  till  they  had 
proven  their  sincerity.  The  guilty 
chiefs  asked  for  mercy,  but  Clark 
seemed  bent  on  inflicting  some  terri- 
ble punishment.  Finally,  a thing  rare 
among  Indians  was  done  : they  se- 
lected two  young  men  willing  to  die 
and  offered  them  to  Clark  to  be  killed 
as  an  atonement  for  the  crime  of  the 
chiefs.  The  young  men  came  forward 
and  prepared  themselves  to  die  for 
their  people  and  their  erring  leaders. 
“This  stroke,”  says  Clark,  who  was 
negotiating  in  this  high-handed  style 
for  peace,  prejudiced  me  in  their 
favor.”  A treaty  was  immediately 
made,  the  Colonel  being  satisfied  that 
the  Indians  were  sincere. 

About  this  time  rumors  set  in  that 
Governor  Henry  Hamilton  was  coming 
with  a large  force  from  Detroit,  and 
Clark’s  anxiety  increased.  He  had 
averawed  the  Indians  and  bulldozed 
the  French,  but  tactics  like  these  would 
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prove  useless  against  800  men.  No 
army  really  marched  to  attack  him 
from  Detroit,  but  Governor  Hamilton 
sent  a body  of  forty  English  and 
Indians  to  abduct  Clark.  This  force 
lay  in  ambush  one  day  as  the  Colonel 
journeyed  from  Kaskaskia  to  La  Prairie 
De  Rocher,  but  made  no  attack.  When 
he  arrived  at  his  destination,  the  ‘‘gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  immediately  assem- 
bled at  a ball  for  our  entertainment; 
we  spent  the  fore-part  of  the  night  very 
agreeably,  but  about  twelve  o’clock” 
a message  came  with  the  report  that 
Hamilton  with  800  was  preparing  to 
attack  Kaskaskia.  The  ball  broke  up 
in  a manner  similar  to  that  famous  one 
at  Brussels  several  years  later,  but  amid 
the  confusion,  and  the  general  rushing 
around,  Clark  found  time  to  see  that 
“all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,”  as  if 
awaiting  his  decision.  He  and  his  men 
hurried  to  Kaskaskia,  slipped  into  the 
fort  after  great  trouble  to  avoid  detec- 
tion, by  the  foe,  treated  the  towns-peo- 
ple  rigorously  to  compel  them  to 
furnish  provisions,  burned  several 
houses  near  the  fort,  ordered  re-enforce- 
ments from  Cahokia, — then  found  no 
foe  but  forty  men  sent  out  to  capture 
him,  and  they  were  going  to  St  Vinc- 
ents as  fast  as  they  could. 

There  now  came  clearer  than  ever 
the  conviction  that,  unless  something 
extraordinary  happened,  what  had 
been  gained  would  be  lost.  The  Col- 
onel’s forces  would  be  no  match  for 
Hamilton’s,  and  ruin  was  apparent, 
for  Hamilton  would  not  suffer  matters 
to  go  forever  as  they  had  been.  Pre- 


parations were  made  to  retreat  to  the 
Spanish  possessions  across  the  Miss- 
issippi in  case  of  necessity.  The 
Spanish  Government  had  opened 
friendly  communications,  and  now 
gave  encouragement  to  the  plan. 
While  Clark  was  preparing  against 
great  odds  to  make  the  best  of  his  situ- 
ation, Pierre  Gibault,  priest  of  Kaskas- 
kia, volunteered  to  go  to  St.  Vincents 
and  do  what  he  could  for  Clark.  His 
offer  was  taken,  and  in  company  with 
Dr.  La  Font  and  Capt.  Leonard  Helm, 
he  went  to  the  town  and  on  August  6, 
1778,  it  passed  into  American  hands, 
the  people  taking  the  oath  that  day, 
Sunday,  in  the  church,  and  marching 
in  a body  to  the  fort,  which  surrendered 
at  once.  December  17,  1778,  Gov. 
Hamilton  recaptured  St.  Vincents  and 
decided  to  wait  till  spring  to  attack 
Clark,  believing  that  the  waters  cover- 
ing Illinois  for  several  miles  west  of 
St.  Vincents  would  hold  the  latter  a 
prisoner.  He  made  here  a fatal  mis- 
take, for  Clark  and  his  men  cared  little 
for  storms  and  waters.  To  march 
across  Illinois  from  Kaskaskia  to  St. 
Vincents  at  that  season  was  dangerous 
and  full  of  hardships  ; but  they  left  the 
former  town  February  i,  1779,  and 
after  an  incredible  march,  going  many 
days  without  food,  wading  neck-deep 
in  water,  sleeping  on  the  muddy 
ground,  and  risking  death  in  the  creeks 
and  bayous  every  day,  they  arrived  at 
the  post,  which  surrendered  February 
25,  1779,  after  a short  siege.  After 
several  vain  efforts  to  attack  Detroit, 
Clark  returned  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
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in  October  and  wrote  an  account 
of  his  campaign  to  George  Mason  of 
Virginia.  After  erecting  Fort  Jefferson 
on  the  Mississippi,  a few  miles  below 
the  m.outh  of  the  Ohio  in  1780,  he 
went  to  Virginia  in  1781  to  submit 
plans  for  capturing  Detroit,  but  Arnold’s 
raid  occurring  then,  he  entered  the 
army,  again  and  was  made  brigadier 
general. 

It  is  seldom  a writer’s  lot  to  find  his 
story  make  an  abrupt  change,  or  a 
reader’s  to  learn  that  a character 
changes  entirely  in  a year,  or  even  a 
month.  But  at  this  point  every  stu- 
dent of  Clark’s  life  will  be  grieved  at 
the  change  in  his  character.  He  lost 
his  decision,  his  judgment,  his  energy, 
his  eagle  glance  and  iron  will.  The 
capacity  to  lead  vanished  as  a meteor, 
but  not  the  desire  to  lead.  It  seems 
strange  that  one  of  his  ability  and 
success  should  not  have  had  some 
more  signal  mark  of  honor,  and 
should  not  have  risen  to  higher  places. 
His  work  was  appreciated  very  fully, 
and  his  ability  was  admitted.  He 
was  proud,  stubborn,  arrogant,  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  leading,  and 
fretted  and  grumbled  in  all  other  places 
but  the  first.  Men  were  not  attached 
to  him,  none  were  cheerful  subordi- 
nates, none  willing  peers.  His  capa- 
city to  handle  a small  army  was  great, 
but  he  was  a martinet,  and  ruled  by 
violent  methods.  He  excelled  in  In- 
dian affairs,  having  too  much  sense 
to  give  them  “soft  speeches.” 

When  Louisville  was  founded  in 
1780  he  made  it  headquarters,  and  ex- 
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erted  himself  to  attack  Detroit,  but 
could  not  raise  an  army.  His  failure 
stung  him  bitterly  ; he  believed  the 
aid  withheld  from  him  was  given  to  a 
government  favorite,  felt  himself  in- 
sulted and  wronged,  thought  overjiis 
misfortunes  until  he  became  absorbed 
in  them,  and  suffered  the  common  fate 
of  misanthropes, — incompetency  and 
indecision.  Only  twice  after  1776  did 
he  acquit  himself  in  the  west  as  a 
Soldier;  once  in  1780,  when  he  made 
a- successful  attack  on  the  Indians  in 
Ohio,  and  again  in  1782  when  he  led  a 
thousand  riflemen  to  avenge  the  battle 
of  Blue  Licks,  in  both  of  which  he  acted 
as  became  a great  general. 

No  explanation  has  been  given  for 
his  sudden  mental  decay.  However, 
it  is  very  plain  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  disappointments  public,  as  exces- 
sively proud  men  are  apt  to  be.  He 
confessed  himself  “ often  to  blame  for 
not  making  use  of  interest  for  my  pro- 
motion, but  to  merit  it  first  is  such  a 
fixed  principle  with  me  that  I never 
could  and  hope  I never  shall  ask  for  a 
post  of  honor.  ” Verily,  this  is  a grand 
assumption  of  virtue  ! And  since  the 
post  of  honoris  that  of  greatest  service 
and  danger,  patriots  may  ask  for  it. 
He  further  says  that  if  the  public  would 
judge  by  merit  we  would  be  rewarded 
for  the  virtue  we  have,  which  is  but 
a mild  way  of  saying  that  he  had  the 
virtue,  but  the  public  lacked  the  sense 
to  assign  him  its  proper  reward.  Such 
words  come  from  one  who,  too  proud 
to  ask  for  what  he  wants,  desires  that 
honors  be  awarded,  and  wants  them 
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to  come  with  a general  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  superior  powers  and  good- 
ness, and  is  out  of  humor  because  they 
have  not  been.  Gen.  Clark,  the  one 
indisputable  great  man  in  Kentucky, 
young  and  very  ambitious,  overesti- 
mated the  men  of  the  world  by  meas- 
uring himself  and  his  services  by  a 
standard  that  was  too  small,  and  thus 
failing  to  keep  m mind  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  men  about  him  and 
his  rivals,  persuaded  himself  that  he 
was  ill-treated.  He  expected  too  much, 
he  flirted  with  fame  instead  of  besieg- 
ing her  citadel  with  host.  Men  get 
fame  by  seizing  it,  not  by  big  talk.  It 
is  also  evident,  as  another  cause  of  his 
loss  of  ability,  that  he  was  disappointed 
in  love.  Exposure  in  the  Illinois  cam- 
paigns, marching  days  through  the. 
water  in  February,  sleeping  in  winter 
on  the  wet,  cold  ground,  planted  dis- 
ease in  his  frame,  and  whatever  we 
may  say,  his  services  in  the  army 
ruined  his  health  and  contributed  to 
his  general  mental  and  physical  decay, 
d’he  land  granted  to  him  by  Virginia  in 
Indiana,  through  a large  tract,  was 
small  pay  for  the  health  and  strength 
which  he  gave  to  the  nation. 

d'he  Indians  along  the  Wabash  in 
Indiana,  about  the  present  cities  of 
Lafayette  and  Terre  Haute,  having 
committed  numerous  outrages,  an 
army  was  assembled  at  Vincennes  in 
the  year  1786,  and  Gen.  Clark  led  it 
against  the  enemy.  The  expedition 
proved  a disgraceful  failure,  and  came 
near  ending  in  a mutiny. 

Returning  to  Vincennes,  a meeting 


of  officers  was  held,  which  decided 
that  a garrison  was  needed,  and  took 
steps  necessary  to  raise  and  maintain 
it.  Clark  assumed  command,  levied 
recruits  and  provisions,  seized  the 
property  of  the  Spanish  merchants, 
and  invited  the  Indians  to  a treaty  at 
Clarksville  ; they  preferred  to  meet  at 
Vincennes,  and  April,  1787,  was  fixed 
for  the  meeting.  While  these  affairs 
were  in  progress,  the  news  of  a pro- 
position made  to  Congress  by  John 
Jay,  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
linquish the  navigation  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi for  twenty-five  years,  spread  over 
the  west  and  south-west  as  an  actual 
treaty,  which  the  Senate  was  about  to 
ratify,  provoking  the  indignation  of 
the  frontiersmen,  and  setting  the 
entire  valley  in  a furor  of  excitement. 
The  proposition  was  understood  in  the 
west  as  a treaty.  At  this  time,  Spain, 
by  virtue  of  a secret  cession  of  Louis- 
iana to  her  by  France,  owned  that 
territory,  and  her  rulers  were  averse 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
by  the  Americans  ; not,  it  seems,  be- 
cause they  feared  American  encroach- 
nicnts,  for  they  believed  the  settlement 
of  the  west  a danger  which  the  United 
States  Government  was  too  wise  to 
incur,  but  from  the  inherent  and  im- 
measurable ignorance  of  Europeans 
on  subjects  American.  The  great 
outlet  for  trade  in  the  west  was  the 
Mississippi.  That  its  navigation 
should  be  lost  was  a hardship  not  to 
be  endured,  and  the  way  to  retain  it 
was  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out. 

Clark’s  army  at  Vincennes,  it  was 
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generally  understood,  was  to  be  used 
to  capture  Natchez,  then  an  important 
Spanish  town,  and  drive  the  Spaniards 
from  the  country.  One  Thomas  Green, 
a bombastic  sort  of  fellow,  agitated 
the  matter,  and  a circular  was  sent 
over  the  country  announcing  that  the 
western  people  would  throw  off  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  unless  aided 
in  their  struggle  against  Spain,  and 
that  they  would  apply  to  some  foreign 
power  for  protection.  Great  Britain 
was  mentioned  as  b^ing  anxious  to 
receive  them.  Great  noise  often  comes 
from  small  and  unreliable  sources. 
The  loud,  violent  talk  ended,  the 
sober,  second  thought  of  the  people 
showed  them  no  danger,  and  a call 
was  made  for  ah  investigation  of 
Clark’s  doing  at  Vincennes.  The  peo- 
ple were  alarmed  lest  Clark  and  Green 
should  bring  on  Indian  wars.  A re- 
quest to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to 
look  after  the  agitators  went  up  from 
Danville,  Kentucky  ; the  matter  went 
before  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  ordered  (1787)  to  dispossess  a 
body  of  men  who  had,  in  a lawless 
and  unauthorized  manner,  taken  pos- 
session of  Post  Vincennes  in  defiance 
and  authority  of  the  United  States. 
A committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  leaders  in  this  first 
attempt  at  secession  submitted  a re- 
port greatly  to  Clark’s  discredit.  Steps 
were  advised  that  would  lead  to  the 
punishment  of  the  leaders,  but  nothing 
was  done  save  disavow  their  actions 
and  making  satisfactory  explanations 
to  the  Spanish  court  for  the  indignities 
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Thus  ended  somewhat  in  disgrace 
the  career  of  General  George  Rogers 
Clark  as  a servant  of  the  United  States, 
before  he  was  thirty-six  years  old. 
One  blunder  was  sufficient  to  bring  a 
stain,  but  not  wisdom.  When  the 
dishonorable  Genet,  French  minister 
to  the  United  States,  began  his  work  of 
raising  fleets  and  armies  for  the  French 
in  this  country  to  capture  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  southwest  in  1792, 
Clark  volunteered  his  services  and  was 
made  a major-general  of  the  French 
army,  but  before  he  entered  the  field 
a fresh  massacre  in  Paris  created  a 
new  batch  of  rulers,  who  annulled  his 
commission. 

No  American  can  fail  to  regret 
deeply  that  the  name  of  a gallant 
American  soldier  should  by  that  sol- 
dier’s choice  ever  be  entered  on  the 
military  rolls  of  a government  sated 
with  blood  and  founded  upon  murder. 

. Rheumatism  had  long  afflicted  him. 
He  was  also  stricken  with  paralysis. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  an  in- 
valid, his  declining  years  full  of  pain 
and  sorrow,  were  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  strong,  adventurous  days  of  his 
young  manhood.  His  death  occurred 
in  1818,  at  Locust  Grove,  Kentucky, 
where  his  tomb  is. 

His  fame  is  deservedly  great,  de- 
spite his  faults.  He  had  no  confi- 
dence in  time,  and  was  foolishly 
impatient  of  restraint  and  delay. 
Seldom  did  he  show  that  wisdom  so 
often  manifested  by  Jefferson  in  bid- 
ing his  time,  and  in  letting  events 
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conspire  for  his  good.  His  best  work, 
the  work  by  which  he  will  live,  and 
by  which  we  prefer  to  remember  him, 
was  done  before  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  old.  No  subsequent  events 

increased,  but  many  diminished  his 
reputation.  Some  genialty,  some 

courtesy,  a continuation  in  kindness, 
and  urbanity  of  the  practice  of  the 
arts  of  intrigue  which  he  was  master 
of  when  he  was  young,  would  have 


made  him  more  successful.  Where 
softness  of  speech  might  have  been 
used,  he  was  harsh  ; where  patience 
was  the  key,  he  was  too  often  restless, 
where  the  future  should  have  been  con- 
sulted he  sat  at  the  feet  of  only  the 
present.  The  diplomacy  shown  in  his 
early  days,  was  totally  wanting  in  ma- 
turity and  old  age. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  feature  of  his  en- 
tire life  is  that  he  never  married.  . 

Ezra  Mattingly. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Mr.  Cyrus  Kingsbury  Remington  has 
embarked  upon  an  am  bitious  undertaking, 
but  a close  examination  of  his  labor  as  it 
has  been  so  far  conducted  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  has  been  profitably  employed, 
even  though  his  conclusions  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  some  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  Erie  and  Ontario  country.  He  has 
undertaken  to  locate  the  exact  spot  upon 
which  Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  De  La 
Salle,  the  first  white  man  to  spread  a sail 
upon  Lake  Erie,  built  that  ship  “ Griffon  ” 
that  has  been  surrounded  by  so  much  of  ro- 
mantic interest  and  mystery — the  vessel  that 
set  forth  with  so  much  of  expectation,  and 
went  down  beneath  the  new  and  blue  waters 
before  the  return  from  her  first  voyage. 

Mr.  Remington  does  not  merely  set  Out  to 
locate  the  spot  upon  which  the  ship  was 
built,  but  wishes  also  to  set  upon  foot  a 
movement  that  shall  erect  thereon  a monu- 
ment to  the  venturesome  La  Salle.  The 
suggestion  is  commendable — the  memorial 
may  fittingly  be  raised,  whether  or  not  upon 
the  exact  point  where  the  “ Griffon’s”  keel 
was  laid.  It  was  rather  by  chance  than 
premeditation  that  Mr.  Remington  was  led 
to  prepare  the  illustrated  monogram  which 
has  just  come  to  hand,  and  upon  which 


these  comments  are  based.  “ In  the  Express 
of  this  city  ” (Buffalo,)  he  writes,  in  an  in- 
troductory note,  “ date  of  January  26,  1890, 
I had  the  privilege,  in  an  article,  of  showing 
a location  supposed  by  me  to  be  the  place 
where  the  first  vessel  of  La  Salle,  the  ‘ Grif- 
fon,’ was  constructed  in  the  year  1679,  and 
by  which  agency  he  intended  to  explore  the 
Western  Lakes,  and  if  possible  to  find  an 
outlet  by  water  to  China  and  the  Indies. 
Since  its  publication  I have  been  in  receipt 
of  several  communications  regarding  this 
and  other  supposed  sites.  There  being  such 
a diversity  of  opinion,  I have  determined  to 
re-write  the  article  in  part,  adding  all  the 
knowledge  regarding  this  subject  that  I have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  any  source  and  in 
full,  in  order  now  to  definitely  determine 
the  site,  as  the  march  of  improvement  is 
rapidly  nearing  this  particular  spot,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  few  historical  places  of  this 
section  will  have  been  entirely  obliterated. 
This  explanation  gives  sufficient  reason  for 
the  appearance  of  this  book.” 

“ The  object  of  this  paper,”  he  continues, 
“ is  not  to  recount  the  whole  history’"  of  the 
explorer  La  Salle,  but  to  present  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  people  of  this  day  the  obli- 
ligations  they  are  under  to  this  man,  who 
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overcame  the  dangers  incident  to  these  dis- 
coveries ; and  also  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
on  record  the  exact  spot  where  the  keel  of 
the  first  vessel  was  laid  that  navigated  the 
blue  waters  of  our  own  Lake  Erie  ; and  to 
excite  among  the  rising  generations  a desire 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  explorers 
by  ^'erecting,  by  a popular  subscription,  a 
monument  which  shall  mark  the  spot  for  all 
time.” 

As  a starting  place  from  which  to  discover 
his  way  to  a sure  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  author  goes  to  the  ancient  copper-plate 
that  first  appeared  in  Hennenn’s  “ Nouvelle 
Decouverte,”  published  in  Amsterdam  in 
1704,  only  twenty-five  years  after  the  ship 
was  built.  While  he  does  not  place  absolute 
reliance  upon  a picture  that  was  drawn  so 
long  after  the  event,  he  naturally  gives  it 
some  credence,  especially  as  to  the  shape 
and  contour  of  the  land,  which  a quarter  of 
a century  would  change  but  little  when  the 
hand  of  man  was  absent.  “I  made,”  he 
adds,  “ a personal  examination  of  the  place 
indicated  by  this  view,  and  to  my  surprise 
found  just  such  high  and  low  ground  at  a 
point  opposite  Cayuga  Island  and  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  little  Niagara,  which  forms 
the  channel  separating  Cayuga  Island  from 
the  main  land.  This  locality  is  upon  the 
Angevine  farm  bordering  upon  the  channel 
south  of  the  Cayuga  Creek,  and  with  at  all 
times  a suitable  depth  of  water,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Cayuga  Creek  proper, 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  north,  and 
which  has  steep  mud  banks  and  a very  shal- 
low bed  of  water,  and  in  many  places  partly 
covered  with  rushes  and  weeds.  It  is  a 
singular  but  pleasing  fact  for  the  historian 
of  to-day  to  know,  that  notwithstanding  the 
changes  incident  to  occupancy  by  a popula- 
tion as  progressive  as  ours,  and  upon  so 
magnificent  a river  as  the  Niagara,  that  a 
spot  so  famous  as  this  should  have  been 
spared  until  now,  untouched  by  improve- 


ment. Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  The 
owner  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Jackson  Angevine, 
has  generously  stated  to  me  that  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  for  him  to  donate  lands  sufficient 
for  the  erection  of  a testimonial  commemora- 
ting the  event.  *I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
the  true  locality,  and  for  which  I hope  to 
give  good  reasons  for  my  drawing  such  a 
conclusion.”  While  space  will  not  permit 
any  excursion  into  the  wide  field  of  citation 
and  argument  that  next  opens  to  the  view, 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  Mr.  Reming- 
ton’s purpose,  and  his  main  conclusion. 
Comment  upon  the  same  or  corrections  if 
he  be  in  error,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  made  the  subject  a sturdy,  will  be 
gladly  received  and  used. 

Among  the  most  valued  of  the  early  con- 
tributors to  these  pages,  was  the  Hon.  John 
Welch,  Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio.  It  is  with  a feeling  of  es- 
pecial loss  that  we  announce  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Athens,  Ohio,  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  5.  He  had  suffered 
a lingering  illness  of  some  four  months,  but 
had  retained  his  mental  faculties  unimpared, 
and  was  engaged  in  literary  labors  until  ill- 
ness compelled  him  to  cease  all  work.  His 
most  important  work  was  a digest  of  Ohio 
laws  published  in  1887. 


Judge  Welch’s  career  was  one  of  many  years 
and  many  honors.  He  was  born  in  Harrison 
county,  Ohio,  October  28,  1805,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  graduated  from  Franklin  College,  his 
education  having  been  obtained  entirely  through 
his  own  exertions.  He  entered  the  office  of 
Judge  Dana,  in  Athens,  the  following  January, 
and  began  the  study  of  law,  but  by  reason  of 
poor  health  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  desire 
temporarily  and  engage  in  some  occupation  neces- 
sitating bodily  exercise.  It  was  not  until  No- 
vember, 1833,  having  married  in  the  meantime, 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  His  practice 
grew  rapidly,  and  he  was  soon  established  as  a 
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prosperous  lawyer,  with  important  and  laborious 
work  always  on  his  hands.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  in 
1850  he  succeeded  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Vinton  in 
Congress.  In  1852  he  was  a delegate  to  the 
Baltimore  Convention  which  tfiominated  General 
Scott  for  the  Presidency,  and  in  1S56  was  a Fre- 
mont elector.  In  1862  he  was  elected  a Common 
Pleas  Judge,  serving  until  1865,  when  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  vice 
Rufus  P.  Ranney,  resigned.  He  was  thrice 
elected  subsequently  to  sers’e  on  the  same 
Bench.  Judge  ^^'e]ch  was  made  an  LL.D.  by 
his  Alma  Mater,  Franklin  College,  soon  after  his 
first  election  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


The  present  autumn  will  witness  an  important 
advance  step  upon  part  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  will  institute  a “School  of 
American  History  and  Institutions,”  with  Pro- 
fessor Francis  N.  Thorpe,  the  founder,  as  Dean 
of  the  Faculty.  He  has  lately  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  from  prominent  citi- 
zens, who  do  not  desire  to  have  their  names  made 
public  at  present,  and  he  hopes  to  get  large  addi- 
tional donations  and  bequests  for  the  school  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  The  library  will  contain 
50,000  volumes  carefully  selected,  and  the  course 
of  study  will  be  particularly  attractive  to  politi- 
cians, lawyers,  newspaper  men,  general  students, 
and  writers  The  classes  will  be  composed  of 
such  as  may  be  approved  out  of  a list  of  500 
anxious  applicants  already  registered,  and  they 
will  be  accommodated  temporarily  in  the  library- 
room  of  the  Department  of  Arts. 


“ It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note,”  says  an 
enthusiastic  friend  of  the  new  venture,  “ that  this 
new  school,  distinctively  American,  is  to  be  or- 
ganized, equipped,  and  administered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  emphasize  the  place  that  American  in- 
stitutions should  hold  in  the  present  history  of  the 
world’s  progress.”  It  will  be  made  up  of  differ- 
ent departments,  with  special  courses  as  follows  : 
The  history  of  American  legislation  in  all  the 


States  and  in  Congress  (this  course  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  lawyers);  second.  State  constitu- 
tional history;  third,  the  history  of  the  great 
movements  in  education  (this  is  intended  for  the 
300,000  school  teachers  in  the  land);  fourth,  the 
history  of  the  Church;  fifth,  the  history  of  diplo- 
macy ; sixth,  the  history  of  municipal  affairs  and 
the  growth  of  cities;  seventh,  the  history  of  poli- 
tics and  political  parties  A school  of  jour- 
nalism will  also  be  started,  and  a prominent  jour- 
nalist will  give  his  attention  especially  to  the 
histor}’  of  the  American  newspaper  in  its  growth. 
Among  the  prominent  professors  who  will  be 
connected  with  this  new  school  are  the  Dean  of 
the  Law  School,  C.  Stuart  Patterson;  Professor 
E.  J.  James,  the  political  economist;  and  Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 


The  cheering  intelligence  comes  from  Santa  Fe 
that  Professor  A.  P.  Bandalir,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  so  long  sur- 
rounding the  historic  archives  of  New  Mexico, 
is  getting  on  with  his  task.  The  descriptive  cata- 
logue, containing  1,700  numbers,  is  complete  for 
the  years  1621  to  1801.  In  this  catalogue  is 
noted  the  date  of  the  instrument,  description  of 
the  parchment  or  paper,  and  a synopsis  of  its 
contents.  Over  8,000  documents  of  date  be- 
tween 1801  and  the  time  of  the  American  occu- 
pation, 1S46,  have  been  chronologically  arranged 
and  are  ready  for  cataloguing.  The  most  an- 
cient document  and  those  most  injured  by  the 
marks  of  time  are  being  copied  in  toto,  and  will 
of  themselves  constitute  a large  and  important 
volume.  By  far  the  most  tedious  job  of  trans- 
lating into  English  all  these  numerous  documents 
has  not  yet  been  commenced.  The  oldest  paper 
in  the  archives  bears  the  date  of  1621. 


An  adobe  brick  and  an  oaken  shingle,  both  in 
a good  state  of  preservation,  were  received  a few 
days  since  by  George  C.  Spurr,  Esq  , of  Boston. 
Both  were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  that  once  fa- 
mous old  structure,  Sutter's  fort,  now  swallowed 
up  by  the  city  of  Sacramento.  It  is  a gift  from 
Hon.  E.  G.  Waite,  Secretary  of  State  of  Call- 
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fornia,  and  presented  to  the  Associates  of  ’49  of 
Boston,  as  a reminder  of  the  days  of  old  when 
they  dug  for  gold.  Sutter’s  Fort  was  built  in 
1839,  and  for  many  years  continued  the  “outpost” 
of  civilization.  It  was  a landmark  well-known 
in  pioneer  days,  and  many  a stricken  emigrant 
has  found  it  a place  of  refuge  at  the  end  of  his 
wearisome  journey  across  the  plains.  After  the 
discovery  of  gold  Capt.  Sutter’s  wealth  could 
only  be  estimated,  but,  like  all  of  the  early  pio- 
neers in  California,  he  died  poor.  There  were 
several  other  souvenirs  of  interest  found  in  the 
package,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
impress  of  the  state  seal  in  \mlcanized  rubber 
and  set  in  gold. 


The  following  interesting  addition  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Confederate  flag,  is  made  by  the 
Gazette,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas:  As  the  days  go 

by  even  the  memory  of  noted  events  grows  dim, 
and  in  the  flight  of  years  less  than  half  a century 
is  time  sufficient  to  render  extremely  uncertain  a 
knowledge  of  things  that  were  deemed  of  minor 
importance.  That  this  is  true  is  demonstrated 
by  the  inability  of  many  men,  even  Confederate 
soldiers,  to  describe  accurately  the  flag  under 
which  they  fought.  A friend  of  the  Gazette, 
having  seen  a published  statement  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  flag,  has 
kindly  sent  with  a copy  of  an  autograph  letter  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  two  models  of  the  flags.  The 
one  adopted  by  the  Confederate  Congress  as  the 
national  flag  March  5,  1861,  had  a square  held  of 
blue  extending  through  the  upper  red  stripe  and 
the  white  stripe.  In  this  there  was  a circle  of 
white  stars,  as  many  as  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  third  (bottom)  stripe  was  of  red 
and  ran  the  full  length  of  the  flag.  The  model 
sent  by  Mr.  Davis  and  made  by  his  wife  differs 
from  this  in  that  there  are  thirteen  stars,  equally 
distributed  over  the  blue  field  instead  of  forming 
a circle.  The  second  is  what  is  known  as  the 
“ Confederate  Congress  battle  flag.”  It  is  a 
plain  red  flag,  with  blue  stripes  extending  from 
corner  to  comer.  These  cross  each  other  in  the 
centre,  one  with  seven  and  the  other  with  six 
stars.  Mr.  Davis’  letter  reads  as  follows : 


“Beauvoir,  Miss.,  July  27,  1888. — Mrs.  S. 
Lee  Kennedy,  Hillsborough:  The  flag  on  the 

right  was  the  one  first  adopted  by  the  Confed- 
eracy.  It  was  subsequently  changed,  leaving 
out  the  bars,  and  the  union  became,  as  I remem- 
ber it,  like  the  battle  flag,  which  you  find  on  the 
left.  Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

“Jefferson  Davis.” 


The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Robinson,  professor  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.,  is  a son-in-law  of  the  late  Henry 
Buehler,  of  Harrisburg,  who  was  a son-in-law  of 
Governor  Wolf.  Through  his  connection  with 
the  family  of  Mr.  Buehler,  Mr.  Robinson  has 
come  into  possession  of  many  of  the  valuable 
public  and  private  papers  of  Governor  Wolf  and 
Mr.  Buehler.  George  Wolf  was  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1829  to  1835.  The  docu- 
ments cover  that  period,  and  Mr.  Robinson  says 
that  many  of  them  have  a historical  value  which 
he  thinks  warrants  their  preservation.  He  has 
decided  to  present  to  the  Philadelphia  Historical 
Society  the  public  papers  relating  to  that  city  and 
the  eastern  counties  of  the  State,  and  to  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Allegheny  County  the  docu- 
ments of  interest  to  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  The  papers  having  a personal  and  evan- 
escent value  only,  of  which  there  are  a good  many, 
will  be  destroyed.  Among  the  letters  are  about 
fifty  from  Simon  Cameron,  which  would  seem  to 
cast  some  discredit  on  the  alleged  maxim  of  the 
great  Winnebago  Chief  that  it  were  better  to 
travel  two  hundred  miles  to  see  a politician  than 
write  him  a letter  on  a polititcal  subject.  There 
are  many  letters  from  old-time  politicians  of 
Allegheny  county,  including  Judge  McClure  and 
the  famous  Judge  Patrick  McKenna.  Other 
letter-writers  whose  epistles  are  included  in  the 
correspondence  are  George  M.  Dallas,  Walter  For- 
ward and  John  Sergeant.  A bet  of  $10,000  on 
the  election  of  Ritnerand  Porter  is  the  subject  of 
more  than  half  a hundred  letters,  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  losers  to  escape  payment.  Reverdy  Johnson 
figures  conspicuously  in  this  matter.  But  there 
is  no  more  interesting  letter  in  the  entire  lot  than 
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the  one  of  which  the  following  is  a copy,  written 
more  than  sixty  years  ago  by  James  Buchanan, 
and  twenty-six  years  before  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

Lancaster,  i8  August,  1830. — Dear  Sir;  I be- 
lieve I left  a night  shirt  in  the  room  which  I occu- 
pied at  your  house.  If  so,  please  to  send  it  to 
me  by  the  stage  or  any  other  mode  of  conveyance 
which  may  offer.  Yours  truly, 

James  Buchanan. 

To  Mr.  Buehler,  Innkeeper,  Harrisburg. 


The  recent  death  of  the  widow  of  James  K. 
Polk,  President  of  the  United  States,  recalls 
the  troubled  political  days  of  the  Mexican  War 
era,  and  removes  from  the  scenes  of  life  a ven- 
erable and  worthy  woman.  She  died  at  her 
home  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  From  an  extended  biography,  we 
gleam  these  points  of  salient  interest:  On  the 

5th  of  March,  1845,  Mrs.  Polk  entered  the  White 
House  as  the  wife  of  the  President  and  chief 
lady  of  the  land.  Few  of  the  people  of  the 
present  have  any  personal  recollections  of  the 
gentle  grace  and  easy  dignity  with  which  she 
shone  in  the  circles  of  the  nation’s  most  cultured 
men  and  women  of  that  day;  but  the  pleasant 
tradition  of  the  White  House  that  makes  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Madison  illustrious  as  the  most 
beloved  of  the  early  mistresses  of  the  home  of 
the  President  is  supplemented  by  the  lingering 
memories  and  oft-repeated  tributes  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  land  which  tells  of  the  well-merited 
and  more  than  generous  homage  paid  to  Mrs. 
Polk  while  presiding  as  the  central  figure  at 
Washington.  She  welcomed  at  her  board  the 
Clays,  the  Websters,  the  Calhouns,  the  Bentons, 
the  Bells,  the  Buchanans  of  our  history,  and  in 
all  the  bitter  conflits  of  the  disputing  giants  of 
the  generation  the  more  than  respect  that  grows 
into  the  reverence  of  affection  was  commanded 
from  all  by  the  lady  of  the  White  House.  Soon 


The  old  homestead  is  situated  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  the  knob  on  which  the  State  House 
stands,  and  the  Legislature  never  assembled 
without  sending  a message  of  congratulation  to 
her.  Mrs.  Polk  before  entering  the  White 
House  had  a long  preparatory  residence  in  Wash- 
ington city.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Joel  Childress  of  Tennessee,  where  she  was 
born,  and  married  Mr.  Polk  when  she  was  nine- 
teen, and  he  a young  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Legislature.  After  that  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  spent  fourteen  sessions  at  Washing- 
ton, accompanied  always  by  his  wife,  with  the 
exception  of  one  winter.  Educated  at  a Mora- 
vian institute,  Mrs.  Polk  was  imbued  with  strict, 
though  not  narrow,  principles.  She  held  aloof 
from  cards  and  dancing,  and  never  allowed  these 
prejudices  to  be  overruled  during  her  many  years’ 
sojourn  at  Washington.  After  her  husband’s 
election  as  Speaker  of  the  House  at  Washington, 
and  as  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  they  retired 
to  their  home  in  Nashville;  and  there,  while  they 
were  taking  what  looked  like  a rest  after  an  ex- 
citing life,  in  1844,  came  the  news  that  Mr.  Polk 
had  been  nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States  at  Baltimore  by  the  Democrats.  Mr.  Polk 
was  elected  the  November  following,  in  his 
fiftieth  year,  his  wife  being  some  ten  years 
younger.  He  died  in  June,  1849,  she  re- 
turned to  their  old  home  at  Nashville.  Various 
military  companies  have  at  odd  times  paid  her 
marked  respect,  and  during  the  Centennial  she 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  few  favored  with  a 
special  official  invitation  to  attend  the  exhibition, 
an  honor,  on  account  of  her  advanced  years,  the 
lady  was  obliged  to  decline.  She  retained  her 
faculties  to  the  last.  Mrs.  Polk  had  been  in 
perfect  health  until  just  previous  to  her  death, 
when,  on  returning  from  a short  drive,  she  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  never  rallied.  The  cause 
of  her  death  was  simply  exhaustion  resulting 
from  old  age. 
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FURTHER  RESEARCHES  AMONG  THE  ENGLISH  STATE  PAPERS. 


As  we  approach  the  period  of 
Charles  I.,  the  documents  that  we  find 
preserved  in  the  State  paper  office  are 
very  unequally  divided  between  the 
several  parts  of  that  king’s  reign. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  reign 
the  number  of  papers  is  very  great. 
It  continues  to  be  so  during  the  admin- 
istration of  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  until  after  the  peace  with  Spain. 
For  many  years  after  1630,  the  papers 
are  much  less  numerous.  From  1634 
there  is  again  an  increase,  and  as  the 
time  of  the  final  public  trouble  ap- 
proaches they  are  greatly  augmented. 
For  1639  1640,  they  are  as  num- 

erous as  in  1625  and  1626.  From  an 
early  period  in  the  succeeding  year 
there  is  a great  falling  off,  and  the 
papers  of  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
reign  will  not  occupy  more  space  than 
those  of  the  two  bustling  years  which 
preceeded  the  long  parliament.  The 
cause  of  this  inequality  is  obvious. 
The  greater  the  variety  and  impor- 


tance of  public  business  the  larger  the 
number  of  papers.  The  early  years  of 
the  reign,  which  were  years  of  war 
and  foreign  maritime  expeditions,  pro- 
duced most  extensive  collections  ; the 
endeavor  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
government  by  the  levy  of  ship  money 
gave  rise  to  much  new  business  and  to 
many  papers.  But  the  State  paper 
office  it  will  be  remembered  was  the 
king’s  repository,  and  the  officers  who 
transmitted  papers  thither  were  his 
servants.  When  the  fatal  quarrel  arose 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament 
and  the  king  retired  from  London, 
these  officers  followed  his  person  to 
York,  to  Oxford,  and  elsewhere  in 
his  movements.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  a commission  was  granted,  ap- 
pointing Sir  William  Berkeley  gov- 
ernor for  the  third  time,  which  brings 
the  history  of  the  above  colony  down 
to  1660. 

The  papers  relating  to  Virginia  have 
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been  thus  largely  dwelt  upon,  not  only 
because  it  was  the  first  colony  under- 
taken by  English  enterprise  but  be- 
cause the  ultimate  success  which  fav- 
ored the  design  was  the  cause  of  other 
similar  efforts.  Many  grants  which 
were  subsequently  obtained  and  many 
plantations  and  settlements  which 
were  successfully  undertaken  would 
never  have  been  commenced  had  the 
colony  of  Virginia  been  suffered  to  die 
out. 

This  will  suffice,  we  think,  to  give 
every  one  an  idea  of  the  character,  as 
we  have  said,  of  the  original  docu- 
ments on  file  in  the  state  paper  office 
in  regard  to  Virginia,  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  same  care  and  at- 
tention has  been  bestowed  upon  all 
the  other  colonies,  and  their  history,  it 
must  fill  every  one  with  wonder  and 
astonishment  and  serve  to  arouse  a 
greater  interest  in  our  history  when  we 
know  that  the  materials  for  investiga- 
ting and  reviewing  the  facts  are  so 
abundant  and  have  been  prepared 
with  much  skill  and  judgment  for  our 
immediate  use. 

It  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
highly  gratifying  to  our  readers  if  we 
were  to  pause  here  and  give  the  results 
of  this  first  attempt  to  establish  a 
colony  in  the  new  world  in  one  con- 
nected narrative.  Fortunately  this 
has  been  done  for  us  by  Esten  Cook 
in  this  “ Commonwealth  of  Virginia.” 
His  summary  is  so  concise,  so  inter- 
esting, so  complete,  and  so  graphic 
that  we  venture  to  quote  from  him  at 
some  length. 


The  charter  having  been  obtained, 
says  he,  about  loo  colonists  were  se- 
cured, apparently  without  difficulty, 
and  at  the  end  of  1606  all  was  ready 
for  the  expedition.  The  little  fleet  con- 
sisted of  three  vessels,  one  of  twenty 
tons,  one  of  forty,  and  one  of  one 
hundred,  the  names  of  which  were  the 
Discovery,  the  Good  Speed,  and  the 
Susan  Constant. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1606, 
these  three  ships  set  sail  down  the 
Thames  for  Virginia.  The  sailing  of 
the  ships  excited  general  interest  even 
in  so  busy  a city  as  London.  Prayers 
were  offered  up  in  the  churches  for 
the  welfare  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
poet  Drayton  wished  his  countrymen 
good  fortune  in  a glowing  lyric  : 

“You  brave,  heroic  minds. 

Worthy  your  country’s  name. 

That  honor  still  pursue  ; 

Whilst loietring  hinds, 

Lurk  here  at  home,  with  shame. 

Go  and  subdue  ! 

“ Britons  ! you  stay  too  long  ! 

Quickly  abroad  bestow  you. 

And  with  a merry  gale 
Swell  your  stretched  sail 
With  vows  as  strong 

As  the  winds  that  blow  you  ! 

“And  cheerfully  at  sea 
Success  you  still  entice 
To  get  the  pearls  and  gold,  , 

And  ours  to  hold 

Virginia — Farth’s  only  paradise.” 

The  character  and  motives  of  these 
first  Virginia  adventurers  have  been 
the  subject  of  discussion.  There  is 
really  nothing  to  discuss.  They  were 
men  of  every  rank,  from  George  Percy, 
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brother  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
to  Samuel  Collier,  “boy,"’ and  in  the 
lists  were  classed  as  “ gentlemen, 
carpenters,  laborers,''  and  others.  Un- 
fortunately more  than  half  of  the  whole 
number  were  “ gentlemen, " and  a gen- 
tleman at  the  time  signified  a person 
unused  to  manual  labor.  As  to  the 
motives  of  the  adventurers,  these  lay 
on  the  surface.  “ To  get  the  pearls 
and  gold,"  was  no  doubt  the  thought 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  but  this 
was  not  their  only  aim.  Many  had  it 
warmly  at  heart  to  convert  the  In- 
dians to  Christianity  and  others  looked 
to  the  extension  of  the  English  empire. 
The  dissensions  of  the  first  year  were 
due  to  causes  which  will  be  stated,  but 
a radical  defect  was  the  unfitness  of 
the  original  colonists  for  their  work. 
More  than  half  their  number  had  never 
used  an  ax,  and  “jewelers,  gold-refin- 
ers, and  a perfumer,"  were  among  the 
people  sent  to  fight  the  American  wil- 
derness. 

The  three  small  ships  sailed  dowm 
the  Thames,  followed  by  prayers  and 
good  wishes,  and  after  tossing  in  the 
channel  for  some  weeks  went  out  to 
sea.  For  reasons  unexplained  they 
were  not  in  charge  of  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  but  ofCapt.  Christopher  New- 
port, and  following  the  old  southern 
route  by  way  of  the  Azores  safely 
reached  the  West  Indies  toward  the 
spring.  A curious  incident  of  the  voy- 
age was  the  arrest  of  Capt.  John  Smith 
by  the  other  leaders.  He  was  charged 
with  a design  to  murder  them  and 
make  himself  “king  of  Virginia,"  and 


he  afterwards  stated  that  a gallows 
was  erected  to  execute  him.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  this  singular  occur- 
rence. Smith  remained  under  arrest 
until  after  the  arrival  in  Virginia,  when 
the  first  American  jury  trial  took  place 
and  he  was  acquitted.  It  was  the  in- 
tention to  found  the  colony  on  the  old 
site  of  Roanoke  Island,  but  a violent 
storm  drove  the  ships  northward  quite 
past  the  shores  of  Wingandacoa  and 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
bay.  In  this  they  took  shelter  toward 
the  end  of  April,  1607,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  country  induced  the  commanders 
of  the  expedition  to  settle  there  instead 
of  at  Roanoke.  The  low  shores  were 
covered  with  “flowers  of  divers 
colors,"  the  “goodly  trees"  were  in 
full  foliage,  and  all  around  was  invit- 
ing, A party  landed  to  look  at  the 
country  and  had  their  first  experience 
with  the  Indians.  They  were  received 
with  a flight  of  arrows  from  the  lurk- 
ing people  hiding  in  the  tall  grass,  but 
they  fled  at  a volley  from  the  English 
guns  and  the  party  returned  to  the 
ships  which  continued  their  way.  Be- 
fore them  was  the  great  expanse  of 
Chesapeake  bay,  the  “Mother  of 
Waters, "as  the  Indian  name  signified, 
and  in  the  distance  the  broad  mouth 
of  a great  river,  the  Powhatan.  As  the 
ships  approached  the  western  shore  of 
the  bay  the  storm  had  spent  its  force 
and  they  called  the  place  Point  Com- 
fort. A little  further  (at  the  present 
Hampton)  they  landed  and  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  a tribe  of  Indians. 
The  ships  then  sailed  on  up  the  river, 
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which  was  now  named  James  river, 
and  parties  landed  here  and  there  look- 
ing for  a good  site  for  the  colony.  A 
very  bad  one  was  finally  selected,  a 
low  peninsula  half  buried  in  the  tide 
at  high  water.  Here  the  adventurers 
landed  on  May  13,  1607,  and  gave  the 
place  the  name  of  Jamestov/n  in  honor 
of  the  king. 

Nothing  remains  of  this  famous  set- 
tlement but  a ruined  church  tower 
covered  with  ivy  and  some  old  tomb- 
stones. The  tower  is  crumbling  year 
by  year  and  the  roots  of  trees  have 
cracked  the  slabs,  making  great  rifts 
across  the  names  of  old  armigers  and 
honorables.  The  place  is  desolate, 
with  its  washing  waves  and  flitting 
sea-fowl,  but  possesses  a singular  at- 
traction. It  is  one  of  the  few  localities 
which  recall  the  first  years  of  Ameri- 
can history,  but  it  will  not  recall  them 
much  longer.  Every  distinctive  feat- 
ure of  the  spot  is  slowing  disappear- 
ing. The  river  encroaches  year  by 
year,  and  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
original  huts  is  already  submerged. 

The  English  landed  and  pitched 
tents,  but  soon  found  it  more  agree- 
able to  lodge  “underboughs  of  trees  ” 
in  the  pleasant  May  weather  until  they 
built  cabins.  These  were  erected  on 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  before 
the  summer  they  had  settled  into  some- 
thing like  a community.  From  the 
moment  of  landing  they  had  paid  sed- 
ulous attention  to  the  exercises  of 
religion.  An  “old  rotten  tent  ” was 
the  first  church  in  the  American  wil- 
derness. The  next  step  was  to  stretch 


an  awning  between  the  trunks  of  trees; 
to  nail  a bar  between  two  of  these  to 
serve  as  a reading-desk,  and  here 
“the  religious  and  courageous  divine,” 
Mr.  Hunt,  read  the  service  morning 
and  evening,  and  preached  twice 
every  Sunday,  and  celebrated  the  holy 
communion  at  intervals  of  three 
months.  After  a while  the  settlers 
busied  themselves  in  constructing  a 
regular  church.  It  was  not  an  impos- 
ing structure,  since  the  chronicle  de- 
scribes it  as  a log  building  “covered 
with  rafts,  sedge,  and  dirt,”  but  soon 
they  did  better.  When  Lord  Delaware 
came  in  1610,  he  found  at  Jamestown 
a church  of  60  feet  long  and  24  feet 
broad,  the  first  permanent  religious 
edifice  erected  by  Englishmen  in  North 
America. 

Finally,  it  is  curious  to  note  what 
great  hopes  and  expectations  were 
excited  by  the  founding  of  a colony  of 
Englishmen  on  the  shores  of  the 
American  continent.  A well-known 
writer  says  : To  the  other  titles  of 

“ the  High  Empress  Elizabeth”  Spen- 
ser had  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  added  that  of  “queen  of  Vir- 
ginia.” King  James,  who  was  already 
the  titular  sovereign  of  four  realms, now 
accepted  as  the  motto  for  the  London 
company’s  coat-of-arms,  “ Lo,  Virginia 
Gives  a Fifth  Crown.”  A strong  inter- 
est took  hold  of  the  people  of  England, 
gifts  and  bequests  came  in  for  “the 
sacred  work  ” of  founding  a colonial 
colleg^e  and  building  up  the  colonial 
church.  There  were  two  poets  of 
whose  words  Richard  Baxter  said  that 
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he  found  “ none  so  savory  next  to  the 
scripture  poems.”  Of  these  George 
Sandys,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  York 
himself,  repaired  to  Virginia  as  the 
resident  treasurer  to  assist  in  establish- 
ing “ a rich  and  well-peopled  king- 
dom,” and  George  Herbert,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Nicholas  Ferror,  expressed 
the  feeling  of  the  best  men  of  England 
when  he  wrote  : 

“ Rebellion  stands  tip  top  in  our  land, 
Readie  to  pass  to  the  American  strand.” 

“The  designation  of  ‘state  papers’ 
by  which  the  documents  preserved  in 
‘the  state  paper  office  ’ are  ordinarily 
known,”  says  Mr.  Bruce,  “ is  a con- 
venient general  title  under  which  ‘ the 
calendars’  published  and  the  papers 
they  represent  may  be  easily  and 
properly  recognized — a title  clearly  ap- 
plicable to  them  with  reference  to  the 
place  of  their  deposit,  and  generally 
so  with  reference  to  their  actual  char- 
acter. The  public  acts  of  this  nation 
from‘  the  domesday  ’ of  William  the 
Conquererto  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  are  here  chronicled  and  re- 
corded in  all  their  immense  variety, 
fromi  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour. 
Here  is  to  be  traced  the  open  and  the 
secret  history  of  the  nation  ; its  tran- 
sactions at  home  and  abroad  ; its  most 
subtle  and  mysterious  negotiations ; 
the  employment  of  its  treasures  ; the 
number  and  dispositions  of  its  forces  ; 
the  musters  of  its  population  ; the  dis- 
tribution of  its  land,  its  forests,  and 
its  manors  ; the  rise  and  progress  of 
its  nobility  and  great  families  ; its 
proceedings  in  parliament;  its  char- 


ters ; its  patents  ; its  civil  and  crimi- 
nal judicature.  Whatever,  in  short, 
this  kingdom  has  for  eight  centuries 
done  or  proposed  to  do  by  the  compli- 
cated functions  of  its  government  and 
administration,  restless  as  the  sea  and 
multitudinous  as  the  sands  upon  the 
shore,  is  here  committed  to  safe,  silent 
and  impartial  witnesses.” 

The  British  government  with  a true 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving forever  their-  national  records 
have  now  made  provision  for  not  only 
keeping  them  safely  and  securely  but 
for  rendering  them  available  to  all 
who  desire  to  consult  and  use  them. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  since  the 
year  1855  employed  a regular  staff  of 
eight  editors,  with  thirty-seven  assis- 
tants, besides  many  experts,  special- 
ists, and  copyists,  who  have  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  arranging  and 
indexing  for  the  printers  the  “British 
Calendars  of  State  Papers,”  of  which 
there  have  been  already  published 
eighty-four  large  volumes  of  “The 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,”  152  volumes 
of  the  ancient  laws — acts  of  parlia- 
ment— and  16  volumes  of  fac-similes 
of  important  documents  relating  to 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The 
value  set  upon  these  publications  will 
be  duly  appreciated  and  the  reader  will 
be  surprised  to  learn,  according  to  the 
best  informed  historians,  of  the  age, 
that  “the  history  of  England  has  re- 
mained until  lately  a barren  field, 
scarcely  better  explored  than  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Carte  or  Hume,”  and 
that  “henceforth  the  historian,  here  or 
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abroad,  who  undertakes  to  treat  of 
any  question  connected  with  the  period 
traversed  by  these  Calendars  must 
turn  to  them  as  his  surest  .guides  and 
most  unerring  authorities.  There  in 
cramped  bundles  and  rolls  dusty  as 
papyri  lie  charters  and  official  notices 
that  once  made  mailed  knights  trem- 
ble and  proud  priests  shake  in  their 
sandals.  Now,  the  magic  gone,  the 
words  powerless,  they  lie  in  their  sev- 
eral bins  in  strange  companionship.” 
The  extreme  care  which  the  British 
government  manifests  in  taking  care 
of  all  of  its  public  documents  is  quite 
remarkable,  and  access  to  them  can 
only  be  obtained  by  special  applica- 
tion to  those  who  have  the  custody  of 
them,  and  then  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  sometimes  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  avail  yourself  of  their  contents. 
No  one  can  obtain  access  to  the  old 
wills  that  are  on  file  in  Somerset  house 
and  take  copies  or  memoranda  of  the 
same,  and  no  one  can  go  into  the  pub- 
lic record  office  and  consult  the  docu- 
ments there  preserved,  without  first  ob- 
taining a permit  from  the  custodian, 
and  in  case  he  wishes  to  copy  old 
documents  must  obtain  a permit  from 
the  government  officer  in  whose  de- 
partment they  are  placed,  and  when 
made  must  be  inspected  by  the  officers 
in  charge  thereof,  to  see  that  they  have 
not  been  mutilated  or  altered.  Nothinof 
will  better  illustrate  this  than  the  ex- 
perience of  Douglas  Brymner,  the 
archivist  of  the  Canadian  dominion, 
who  went  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  making  copies  of  certain  documents 


in  the  state-paper  office  relative  to  the 
early  settlement  of  Canada. 

In  his  report  to  the  authorities  of 
Canada  in  December,  1883,  he,  among 
other  things,  says  : 

“The  state  papers  deposited  in  the 
public  record  office  can  be  examined 
only  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  department  to  which  they 
belong.  With  the  strongest  possible 
desire  to  interpose  no  obstacles  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  searches,  the  deputy 
keeper  of  records  and  his  assistants 
could  only  act  as  these  rules  directed. 
The  obstacles  their  strict  observance 
present  to  a thorough  search  may 
easily  be  seen  when  it  is  understood 
that,  by  the  regulations,  no  papers  be- 
longing to  the  foreign  office  can  be 
examined  of  a date  subsequent  to  1760, 
or  by  special  permission,  up  to  1802  ; 
of  the  colonial  office,  to  the  same  date 
(1760),  the  board  of  trade  papers  being 
included  in  the  latter  ; of  the  treasury, 
to  1759,  case  of  a search 

being  required  for  any  special  named 
subject,  permission  has  sometimes 
been  granted  for  access  to  papers  sub- 
sequent to  these  dates,  but  as  the  in- 
vestigations I was  directed  to  make 
were  of  the  most  general  nature,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  general  permission 
to  examine  all  papers,  down  to  the 
most  recent  date,  for  which  leave 
could  be  secured.  In  the  case  of  the 
colonial  office  papers  this  leave  was 
most  willingly  granted  by  the  earl  of 
Derby,  and  his  lordship  also  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  the 
other  departments  of  state  to  obtain 
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for  me  the  same  privilege  in  regard  to 
their  papers.  The  foreign  office  on 
Aug.  27,  informed  the  colonial  office, 
in  answer  to  my  application,  that  I 
would  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
papers  down  to  1815.  There  being, 
however,  many  documents  subsequent 
to  that  date  which  it  was  most  impor- 
tant should  be  accessible  at  Ottawa,  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  make  a further 
application,  and,  therefore,  prepared 
the  following  memorandum.  It  will 
be  seen  by  its  contents  how  seriously 
these  restrictions,  if  enforced,  reduce 
the  value  of  the  paper  as  a state  col- 
lection for  deposit  amongst  the  ar- 
chives of  Canada.  One  volume,  98,  of 
the  series  ‘America  and  West  Indies,’ 
containing  Amherst’s  correspondence 
from  January  to  November,  1763,  has 
been  entirely  withheld  from  examina 
tion. 

“memorandum  as  to  restrictions  in 

THE  PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICE. 

“All  papers  are  subject  to  revision 
and  probably  to  mutilation  after  copies 
have  been  taken. 

“ ‘The  foreign  office  does  not  allow 
searches  to  be  made  among  documents 
dated  after  1815. 

“‘The  whole  of  the  treaty  and 
boundary  papers  are,  under  this  rule, 
inaccessible  subsequent  to  that  date. 

“‘The  restrictions  are  not  merely 
formal,  but  are  acted  upon  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  record  office,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  to  that  effect,  received 
from  the  department  of  state. 

“ ‘ Such  precautions  may  be  consid- 


ered necessary  in  the  case  of  private 
individuals  or  even  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. Where,  however,  the  records 
of  the  dominion  and  province  are  con- 
cerned the  existence  of  these  rules  is,  I 
respectfully  submit,  open  to  serious 
objection.  Copies  of  the  papers  are 
not  desired  for  publication,  but  to  be 
deposited  among  the  archives  as  re- 
cords of  the  history  of  the  country, 
which  should  be  full,  complete,  and 
authentic,  containing  every  fact  and 
all  the  details  of  events,  so  far  as  these 
have  been  placed  on  record  in  reports, 
correspondence,  and  other  documents. 

“‘Douglas  Brymner,  Archivest. 

“‘London,  Sept,  ii,  1883. 

“This  I placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  the  high  commis- 
sioner, who  at  once  urged  the  matter 
personally,  with  the  result  shown  in 
the  following  official  answer  from  the 
foreign  office  to  the  colonial  office  : 

“‘Foreign  Office,  Sept.  21,  1883. — 

Sir — With  reference  to  your  letter  of 
the  15th  inst,  lam  directed  by  Lord 
Granville  to  inform  you  that  his  lord- 
ship  has  no  objection  to  treating  Mr. 
Bryrnner’s  case  as  an  exceptional  one, 
and  to  allowing  him  to  have  access  to 
the  foreign  office  papers  deposited  in 
the  record  office  relating  to  Canada 
down  to  the  year  1842,  but  that  he  is 
of  opinion  that  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  away  copies  of  any 
papers  without  submitting  them  to  the 
authorities  of  the  record  office  in  the 
first  instance,  and  subsequently  to  the 
foreign  office  for  the  approval  of  Lord 
Granville. 
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“ ‘ His  lordship  also  directs  me  to 
inform  you  that  he  desires  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Brymner 
is  not  at  liberty  to  copy  any  depart- 
mental minutes  which  he  may  find  on 
the  letters  and  dispatches  in  question. 
I am,  etc., 

“ ‘Phillip  W.  Currie, 

“ ‘ The  assistant  under  secretary  of 
State,  colonial  office.’ 

“The  permission  thus  obtained  be- 
ing permanent,  or  only  to  be  revoked 
by  any  abuse  of  the  privilege  not  likely 
to  occur,  one  great  difficulty  has  been 
removed  out  of  the  way  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  state  papers  in  the  record 
office.  There  are  still,  as  will  be  seen, 
some  restrictions  in  force,  which  may, 
as  I have  already  said,  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  private  individuals,  but 
which,  as  they  can  scarcely  apply  to 
obtaining  copies  by  the  government  of 
Canada  of  papers  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  dominion,  will  undoubtedly 
be  removed  on  further  application  to 
that  effect  being  made. 

“By  a similar  application,  permis- 
sion was  given  to  inspect  the  records 
and  papers  in  the  privy  council  ; but  I 
was  unable  to  do  more  than  visit  the 
office  and  make  a preliminary  investi- 
gation, owing  to  the  late  date  at  which 
the  privilege  was  granted.  The  per- 
mission is,  as  in  other  cases,  not  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  time,  but  ex- 
tends to  investigation  that  may  require 
to  be  made  hereafter. 

“The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
leave  granted,  in  answer  to  my  appli- 
cation through  the  colonial  office,  by 


the  board  of  management  of  the  Royal 
institution,  which  contains  a series  of 
papers  known  as  the  Carleton  or  Dor- 
chester collection.  As  the  rooms  were 
to  be  closed  for  a time  I spent  some 
hours  there  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  papers. 

“ Those  I examined  related  chiefly 
to  the  transaction  in  which  Carleton 
was  engaged  whilst  in  command  in 
New  York,  etc.,  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  They  will,  I believe,  repay 
careful  examination  on  a future  occa- 
sion, but  I did  not  feel  justified  in  en- 
tering upon  a task  that  would  interfere 
with  the  work  of,  for  a time,  more  im- 
mediate concern.  Besides,  I believe 
that  their  contents  will  require  to  be 
compared  carefully  with  those  of  state 
papers  of  the  same  period  deposited  in 
the  record  office.” 

The  only  person  who  ever  obtained 
a general  permit  from  the  government 
to  examine  the  state-paper  office  and 
to  make  copies  of  the  same,  including 
the  departmental  minutes  on  the  same, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  B.  F.  Stevens, 
Esq.,  who  is,  as  we  hereafter  show, 
engaged  in  making  fac-similes  of 
papers  relating  to  America  from  1760 
to  1783. 

Among  other  priceless  treasures  the 
state  paper  office  contains, is  the  origi- 
nal, uninjured  “Domesday  Book,” 
compiled  by  order  of  William  the  Con- 
queror of  England,  which  we  were 
permitted  to  take  in  our  hands  and 
turn  its  leaves.  It  is  written  in  a beau- 
tiful clerkly  hand  in  close,  fine  char- 
acters in  Norman  French,  and  is  in  a 
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perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  is  in 
two  volumes,  the  covers  of  which, 
experts  say,  are  cut  with  due  economy 
from  the  same  skin  of  parchment. 
Bound  in  massive  board  covers  it  is 
kept  with  religious  care  under  glass 
cases  ordinarily,  but  when  exhibited 
to  us  was  taken  from  an  iron  chest, 
which  was  brought  out  of  a vault  and 
which  seemed  from  its  antique  make 
to  be  as  old  as  “Domesday"’  itself. 
These  precious  volumes  are  so  care- 
fully g-uarded,  watched,  and  protected 
that  they  seem  to  suffer  no  decay,  and 
will  undoubtedly  last  till  the  crack  of 
doom. 

There  is  also  preserved  here  the 
original  papal  bull  sent  to  Henry  VII. 
with  a golden  seal  attached  to  it,  the 
work  of  Benevenuto  Cellini.  The  same 
collection  contains  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  the  “Cloth  of  Gold,*’  the  in- 
itial portrait  of  Francis  I.  being  beau- 
tifully illuminated  and  the  vellum  vol- 
ume adorned  by  an  exquisite  gold  seal 
in  the  finest  relievo,  also  by  Bene- 
venuto Cellini.  The  figures  in  this 
seal  are  so  perfect  in  their  finish  that 
“even  the  knee-cap  of  one  of  the 
nymphs  is  shaped  with  the  strictest 
anatomical  accuracy.”  We  were  also 
shown  the  interesting  “inventory 
books  ” relating  to  the  foundation  of 
Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  and  many  very 
interesting  documents  and  files  of 
papers,  relating  to  cases  which  had 
been  tried  and  determined  in  the 
“Star  Chamber”  during  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. 

Here  is  a letter  of  Lord  Bacon, 


among  the  latest  he  ever  wrote.  The 
style  is  cramped  and  the  words  and 
letters  look  more  like  Norman  French 
than  English,  and  require  a good  deal 
of  study  and  attention  to  decipher 
the  same.  Here  is  the  original  of 
Archbishop  Laud’s  “ Memorables  ” of 
our  late  “ dear  and  dread  sovereign. 
Lord  King  James,  of  famous  memory.” 
Here  are  letters  of  Sir  John  Eliott, 
who  died  after  a long  imprisonment  in 
the  tower,  a martyr  to  free  speech, 
and  many  papers  relating  to  him. 
Here,  too,  is  a letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  afterward  earl  of  Strafford, 
besides  many  other  documents  writ- 
ten by  him. 

Here  also  are  letters  and  papers  of 
such  eminent  men  as  Sir  William  Ap- 
sley.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Sir  William  St. 
Leger,  Sir  Thomas  Love,  Sir  John 
Suckling,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Sir 
■ Robert  Lleath,  Sir  Lewis  Lewkenor  of 
Buckingham,  Secretaries  Conway  and 
Coke,  Capt.  Pennington,  Sir  John  Hip- 
pisley.  Sir  Henry  Palmer,  Sir  James 
Bagg,  Capt.  Richard  Gyffard,  Sackville 
Crow,  and  a multitude  of  others. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  go  further 
into  details  in  regard  to  this  matter  or 
trace  out  in  consecutive  order  the 
many  priceless  documents  and  papers 
which  have  been  here  so  carefully 
preserved  and  treasured  up,  but  it 
may  truthfully  be  said  that  this  collec- 
tion of  “State  Papers”  has  no  parallel 
anywhere  and  may  be  classed  as 
among  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the 
world.  Indeed  the  state  paper  office 
is  about  the  only  place  that  we  know 
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of  in  all  the  world  where  you  can  be 
supplied  with  the  raw  material  to 
make  over  or  make  up  into  history. 

Ruskin  says  : “ The  only  history 

worth  reading  is  that  written  at  the 
time  of  which  it  treats,  the  history  of 
what  was  done  and  seen  and  heard 
out  of  the  mouths  of  men  who  did  and 
said.  One  fresh  draught  of  such  his- 
tory is  worth  more  than  i,ooo  volumes 
of  abstracts,  and  reasonings,  and  sup- 
positions, and  theories,  and  I believe 
that  as  we  get  wiser  we  shall  take  lit- 
tle trouble  about  the  history  of  nations 
who  have  left  no  distinct  records  of 
themselves,  but  spend  our  time  only 
in  the  examination  of  the  faithful  doc- 
uments which,  in  any  period  of  the 
world,  have  been  left  either  in  the  form 
of  art  or  literature,  portraying  the 
scenes  or  recording  the  events  which 
in  those  days  were  actually  passing 
before  the  eyes  of  men.”  We  agree 
with  him. 

New  discoveries  are  being  constant- 
ly made  in  regard  to  our  own  history, 
some  of  which  antedate  and  some 
contemporaneous  with  the  events  of 
our  own  great  revolution,  which  will 
yet  astonish  the  world.  One  of  our 
countrymen,  B.  F.  Stevens,  formerly 
of  Vermont,  who  went  to  London 
many  years  ago  and  who  has  spent 
more  than  twenty  years  delving  in  the 
state  paper  office,  showed  us  docu- 
ments which  he  had  discovered  which 
will,  we  predict,  when  published,  cre- 
ate a sensation.  These  documents 
will  prove  that  while  Franklin  and  his 
associates  were  employed  at  Paris  and 
London  some  of  the  colonial  agents 


that  had  been  sent  over  to  assist  him 
and  to  keep  their  provinces  informed 
of  what  was  transpiring  abroad,  were 
actually  in  constant  secret  correspon- 
dence with  the  British  foreign  office, 
and  under  assumed  names  were  be- 
traying Franklin  and  his  associates  at 
every  step  and  turn.  Who  these  par- 
ties were  and  how  all  this  perfidious 
diplomacy  eventuated  will  one  day 
come  to  light,  but  it  has  not  yet  been, 
and  it  may  be  some  time  before  all 
will  be  revealed. 

We  looked  over  vast  quantities  of 
letters,  documents,  and  papers  per- 
taining to  our  early  history  and  held 
in  our  hand  the  famous  petition  signed 
by  Madison,  Washington,  and  all  of 
the  great  men  of  that  period,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, setting  forth  the  grievances  of 
the  people  and  asking  that  they  be 
investigated  and  remedied,  and  which 
upon  being  received  was  ignominious- 
ly  rejected  by  the  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  which  incident  is  referred 
to  by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  wherein,  after  the  close 
of  a long  series  of  outrages,  he  says  : 
“In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions 
we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms  ; our  repeated  pe- 
titions have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  insults.” 

There  were  several  Americans  pres- 
ent when  this  immortal  petition  was 
brought  forth,  and  we  examined  it  as 
a relic  of  the  past  with  all  the  rever- 
ence that  the  faithful  IMoslems  do 
the  leaves  of  the  Koran. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  made  transcripts  of 
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a vast  number  of  the  documents  and 
papers  relating  to  our  colonial  history 
and  to  the  period  of  the  revolutionary 
war  which  are  of  the  most  transcen- 
dent interest  to  all  Americans,  and 
which,  we  trust,  will  one  day  come 
into  possession  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment’ They  constitute  a collection 
wdrich  has  never  been  equaled  and 
which  has  no  parallel  in  this  country. 
Their  purchase  has  been  most  earnest- 
ly recommended  by  many  of  the  first 
scholars  and  historians  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  should  be  done  at  an 
early  date. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  have 
received  from  Mr.  Stevens  a pros- 
pectus to  a new  enterprise  relating  to 
the  original  documents  from  which  he 
has  made  his  transcripts,  and  that  he 
is  to  have  them  photographed  and  fac 
similes  made  and  to  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  in  volumes  at  a fixed  price, 
so  that  all  persons  can  have  them  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  We  have 
examined  specimens  of  the  work  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  regard 
it  as  the  most  nearly  perfect  of  any- 
thing that  we  ever  saw.  It  is  like 
taking  up  a whole  section  of  the  state 
paper  office  and  transferring  it  to  your 
own  library,  where  you  can  examine 
its  contents  at  your  leisure.  Mr. 
Stevens,  in  explaining  his  enterprise, 
says  : 

“It  is  proposed  that  each  transcript 
shall  be  an  absolute  fac  simile  of  its 
original,  without  any  editorial  words 
or  explanation  to  alter  its  appearance 
as  compared  with  its  original,  except- 


ing an  identifying  mark  and  number 
for  reference.  A state  paper  often 
exists  in  more  than  one  form,  and  fre- 
quently in  several  collections.  The 
original  may  be  found,  say  at  London, 
while  copies  of  it  perhaps  in  cipher 
may  be  discovered  at  Paris,  or  The 
Hague,  or  in  Spain,  having  been  sent 
thither  by  an  ambassador  or  a secret 
agent.  Each  copy  was  prepared  for  a 
special  purpose  to  accomplish  a cer- 
tain end;  whether  that  end  was  or 
was  not  attained,  the  means  by  which 
its  object  was  affected,  or  the  causes 
which  prevented  the  expected  results 
are  often  shown  by  memoranda  and 
indorsements  made  upon  it  by  the 
public  minister  through  whose  hands 
it  passed.  Those  memoranda  and  in- 
dorsements are  of  the  same  historical 
value  as  the  paper  itself  and  enhance 
the  value  of  it. 

“The  manuscripts  in  her  majesty’s 
public  record  office,  in  the  British 
museum  and  in  the  Fredch  govern- 
ment offices,  and  at  The  Hague  and  in 
Spain,  can  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  removed  from  their  respect- 
ive depositories  and  can  only  be 
consulted  by  permission  under  official 
limitations  ; hence  the  impossibility  to 
bring  all  these  documents  together 
for  examination  and  collation.  For 
these  and  similar  reasons  a separate 
statement  should  be  made  for  each  fac 
simile,  indicating  the  location  of  its 
original,  its  duplicates,  triplicates,  etc, 
if  any,  whether  printed  or  not,  and  if 
printed,  where,  with  the  differences 
between  the  copies  and  the  one  prin- 
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cipal  or  standard  documents  described 
in  facsimile;  a translation  into  Eng-- 
lish  when  the  document  originated  in 
another  language  will  also  be  added 
in  a neat  and  legible  handwriting. 

‘‘While  erery  fac  simile  will  in  its 
caligraphy  be  in  exact  accordance 
with  its  original,  a series,  if  made  into 
volumes,  would  necessarily  be  put  on 
papers  of  uniform  size.  Nearly  all 
the  manuscripts  will  require  foolscap 
folio  paper  about  13^x8^  inches  , 
some  might  go  on  quarto  paper,  but  for 
a chronological  arrangement  I suggest 
that  these  be  put  on  foolscap.  A 
small  percentage  will  require  demy 
folio  paper  about  16x10  inches. 

“Only  a limited  number  will  be 
produced  by  such  photo,  litho,  photo- 
litho,  or  other  fac-simile  process  as 
best  lends  itself  to  each  document 
and  to  the  respective  archives.  All 
documents  to  be  within  the  limits  and 
the  dates  of  the  great  treaties  of  1763 
and  1783. 

“About  500  pages,  counting  the 
blank  portions,  will  make  a thick, 
heavy  volume,  and  I reckon  this  ap- 
proximate unit  of  500  pages  as  the 
average  volume.  The  volumes  I rec- 
ommend are  the  well-filled,  durable, 
and  handsome  book-looking  cardboard 
boxes  with  leather-covered  wood 
backs,  cloth  sides,  and  jointed  flaps, 
the  style  in  which  I keep  my  own 
papers. 

“The  obstacles  to  doing  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fac-simile  work 
have  heretofore  been  considered  to  be 
insurmountable  and  grave  restrictions 


and  obstacles  still  exist  and  will  con- 
stantly arise.  Very  few  experts  can, 
under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, work  in  each  bureau,  and  at 
times  impediments,  till  they  can  be 
got  over,  are  likely  to  put  all  work  in 
some  bureaus  in  abeyance.  Hence 
each  volume  of  the  work  as  delivered 
may  necessarily  be  made  up  of  docu- 
ments from  many  sources  in  England, 
France,  Holland,  or  Spam  and  of 
course  at  great  expense.  All  docu- 
ments fac-similed  will  be  of  real  his- 
toric value,  and  the  subjects  or  classes 
or  the  correspondence  of  definite 
writers  or  periods  may  perhaps  be  ar- 
ranged and  announced  two  or  three 
volumes  in  advance  after  the  first  five 
volumes  if  subscribers  desire  to  co- 
operate in  indicating  their  preferences. 

“The  advantages  of  reproducing 
valuable  manuscripts  in  fac  simile 
have  long  been  admitted.  Students 
not  only  demand  the  most  perfect 
texts  of  all  historical  documents,  but 
also  in  the  present  day  they  demand 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript.  This  increasing 
tendency  toward  greater  exactitude 
makes  a duplicate  preservation  all 
the  more  important.  The  conditions 
of  the  manuscripts  themselves,  some 
of  them  decaying,  and  often  almost 
illegible  by  faded  ink,  the  great  and 
unique  value  of  the  papers,  the  risk 
involved  in  constantly  exposing  them 
for  examination  by  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  consequent 
wear  and  tear,  and  the  contingency  of 
fire,  are  also  to  be  considered  as 
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reasons  for  a duplicate  reproduction  of 
the  originals. 

“But  most  of  all  I think  such  fac 
simile  reproductions  important  because 
no  facilities  exist  in  America  for  con- 
sulting the  original  manuscripts  and 
the  well  known  spirit  of  modern  re- 
search will  not  be  dependent  upon 
desultory  texts  and  casual  references 
which  is  all  we  have  to-day,  'while  (it 
is  a safe  prophecy)  to-morrow  this 
spirit  of  great  exactness  will  refuse 
anything  that  is  not  a certified  tran- 
script, giving  the  preference  always  to 
a veritable  fac  simile  of  the  original. 

“This  fac  simile  work,  with  the  pro- 
posed references,  collations,  and  trans- 
lations, can  only  be  carried  out  with 
the  aid  of  my  great  indexes,  which 
bring  the  description  of  the  American 
papers  now  scattered  through  so  many 
archives  into  one  homogeneous  col- 
lection. 

“This  index  is  not  only  a list  of  the 
manuscripts  and  documents  in  the 
order  in  which  they  now  exist,  with 
their  approximate  dimensions  and 
with  descriptions  of  each  paper,  as  far 
as  convenient,  by  number,  date,  place 
of  origin,  writer,  addressee,  language, 
whether  signed,  original,  duplicate, 
etc.,  with  memoranda  of  indorsements, 
official  minutes,  uses,  inclosures,  etc., 
but  it  gives  also  a brief  resume  (in 
English)  of  each  paper,  with  cross- 
references  to  duplicates,  if  any,  and 
when  printed  in  full  or  in  extracts  it 
states  where  and  to  what  extent  printed, 
and  it  also  comprises  the  information 
in  chronological  and  alphabetical  ar- 


rangements. If  the  subscribers  want 
my  indexes  I shall  be  happy  to  supply 
them  when  they  are  completed.'’ 

The  price  which  he  has  fixed  for  the 
volumes  of  fac  similes  is  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable and  is  for:  i.  One  volume 
of  the  fac  similes,  I25.  2.  Five  vol- 

umes of  the  fac  similes,  $20  a volume. 
3.  Five  volumes  of  the  fac  similes  and 
continuation  until  countermanded,  $20 
a volume.  It  will  be  one  of  the  great- 
est curiosities  of  the  age,  and  every 
man  who  can  afford  it  should  have  a 
set  to  ornament  his  library  or  parlor,' 
as  the  most  unique  and  original  col- 
lection of  Americana  in  the  world. 
Every  state  and  public  library  at  least, 
should  have  these  fac  similes  bound 
in  volumes,  as  they  constitute  as  we 
have  said  the  very  sources  of  history. 

And  now  a word  in  closing  with  the 
members  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Edward  Everett 
once  said  that  there  is  no  man  of  any 
cultivation  who  does  not  take  some  in- 
terest in  what  was  done  by  his  fore- 
fathers ; who  does  not  desire  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in 
former  times  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
born,  and  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
race  to  which  he  belongs  and  of  the 
races  which  preceded  it  and  with  which 
his  own  is  in  any  way  connected.  This 
feeling  is  not  the  exclusive  growth  of 
civilized  life.  The  aboriginal  tribes 
of  our  continent,  who  have  no  monu- 
ments to  guide  their  minds  in  looking 
back  to  the  history  of  the  past,  to  give 
precision  and  life  to  their  recollections, 
manifest  a strong  attachment  to  the 
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spot  where  they  and  their  ancestors 
have  for  generations  been  seated, 
though  it  is  but  an  opening  in  the 
woods  or  a carrying  place  round  the 
falls  of  a river.  All  their  rude  learn- 
ing, if  it  can  claim  that  title,  consists 
of  vague  traditions  of  the  tribe,  and 
where  some  progress  has  been  made 
toward  a written  record,  as  in  the  his- 
torical paintings  of  the  Aztecs,  similar 
traditions  are  almost  the  only  thing  at- 
tempted to  be  thus  embodied  in  a sensi- 
ble form. 

This  interest  in  the  lives,  characters, 
and  exploits  of  our  ancestors  forms  no 
small  part  of  the  sentiment  of  patrio- 
tism. It  is  natural,  generous,  and  un- 
selfish. It  is  not  only  pardonable, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  indulge  it.  We 
should  defraud  the  good  men  of  other 
times  of  the  best  part  of  their  reward, 
and  we  should  thus  take  away  one  of 
the  strongest  incentives  to  good  con- 
duct, if  we  did  not  on  every  suitable 
occasion  take  a pride  and  a pleasure 
in  commemorating  them. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  average  Illi- 
nois man  } And  how  is  it  with  the  State 
of  Illinois  .?  We  do  not  think  that  the 
descendants  of  the  pioneers  have  any 
less  attachment  to  the  soil  that  they 
were  born  on  than  other  men — neither 
do  we  believe  that  they  have  any  less 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  their  an- 
cestors than  other  men  ; but  it  is  a fact 
that  no  state  in  this  Union  has  been  so 
derelict  in  its  duty,  so  careless  and  in- 
different as  to  the  care  and  custody  of 
its  state  papers,  and  done  so  little  to 
preserve  its  early  local  history  as  the 
State  of  Illinois. 


It  has  seemed  from  the  beginning 
to  be  wholly  regardless  of  its  docu- 
ments and  state  papers,  for  when,  at 
a very  early  period,  they  had  accumu- 
lated to  a considerable  extent,  they 
were  accounted  a burden,  and  of  so 
little  consequence  that  very  many 
valuable  books  and  documents  which 
had  been  contributed  to  the  state  by 
the  United  States  Government  were  by 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly  be- 
stowed upon  the  county  of  Randolph, 
which  were  afterwards  burned  up  and 
lost.  The  public  “records  and  terri- 
torial proceedings  of  the  council” 
which  once  existed  in  manuscript, 
some  in  books,  and  some  in  detached 
parcels  and  bundles  have,  as  we  were 
informed  by  the  late  William  H. 
Brown,  cashier  of  the  old  State  bank 
(who  was  perfectly  conversant  with 
the  subject)  been  sadly  despoiled  and 
thousands  of  letters  and  papers  stolen 
or  destroyed.  There  never  was  much 
system  in  keeping  the  public  records 
in  this  state,  but  they  were  left  open 
and  exposed  to  the  public  at  all  times. 
Those  who  remember  the  “canal 
script  frauds  ” will  readily  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  on  that  occasion  it  was 
discovered  that  all  of  the  canceled 
“canal  scripts”  and  “canal  bonds” 
were  kept  in  the  basement  of  the  state 
house  in  open  boxes,  without  the 
sliofhtest  restraint  whatever  in  regard 
to  the  same,  and  but  very  little  restraint 
has  ever  been  exercised  toward  keep- 
ing out  intruders  from  the  public  docu- 
ments and  papers  in  the  secretary  of 
state’s  office,  treasurer  and  auditor’s 
office  until  a comparatively  recent 
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date,  and  it  is  a wonder  that  we  have 
any  documents  of  the  times  when  the 
state  capital  was  at  Kaskaskia  and 
Vandalia  left.  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  our  people  that  it  would 
be  a proper  thing  to  publish  anything 
relating  to  our  early  annals  or  our 
early  history,  for  up  to  this  moment 
not  one  single  document  or  paper  re- 
lating thereto  has  been  printed  by  the 
state. 

Not  one  single  letter  or  line  which 
records  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  this  state  ; not  one  single 
entry  made  by  the  early  governors  in 
their  journals,  of  executive  action  ; 
and  not  one  single  thing  relating  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Territorial  coun- 
cil or  the  officers  of  the  same  has  ever 
been  published.  All  of  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  the  Territorial  council 
except  a few  statutes  and  official  com- 
munications remain  hidden  and  un- 
known. 

The  proceedings-  of  the  Constitutional 
convention  held  in  1818  have  never 
seen  the  light,  and  all  of  our  early 
history  is  buried  in  obscurity  if  not 
oblivion. 

The  Mississippi  valley  has  seemingly 
been  selected  as  the  chosen  muster 
ground  of  the  most  varied  elements  of 
human  culture  brought  together  from 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 
At  the  beginning  almost  of  our  struggle 
for  independence,  the  Bourbons  of 
France  and  Spain,  acting  in  concert 
with  England,  attempted  to  set  bounds 
to  our  dominion  by  establishing  a 
chain  of  posts  along  the  left  bank  of 


the  Mississippi  and  to  hold  in  subjec- 
tion the  entire  Illinois  country.  At 
this  junture  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark, 
acting  under  the  auspices  of  Virginia, 
raised  a small  force  of  150  men,  pene- 
trated the  then  western  wilderness, 
passed  stelthily  by  Fort  Massac,  and 
July  4,  1778,  fell  upon  the  garrison  at 
Kaskaskia  and  wrested  the  best  part  of 
the  temperate  zone  from  foreign  domin- 
ation and  annexed  it  to  Virginia.  He 
followed  this  up  some  months  after 
by  crossing  in  the  dead  of  winter  ‘Hhe 
drowned  lands  ’’  of  the  Wabash  and 
taking  Vincennes. 

Virginia,  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
quest, laid  claim  to  all  of  the  country 
lying  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  but 
Clark  died  neglected,  poor  and  unre- 
quited. The  whole  country  was  organ- 
ized into  a county  called  the  “County 
of  Illinois, ’’  and  Illinois  became  the 
frontier  county  of  Virginia.  Why 
should  not  the  achievements  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  be  remembered  and  a 
statue  erected  to  his  memory  ? The 
only  tribute  that  Illinois  has  ever  paid 
to  his  memory  is  to  name  a distant 
county  after  him  and  a highway  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  Clark  street.  But 
the  statute  of  Virginia  organizing  this 
state  into  a county,  has  never  to  our 
knowledge  been  published  or  printed 
by  this  state,  and  vvas  for  the  first  time 
we  believe,  published  in  this  state  in 
the  columes  of  a periodical  owned  and 
controlled  by  a member  of  the  present 
general  assembly,  whose  recent  great 
work  on  “The  American  Indian’' 
takes  rank  with  the  best  histories  of 
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the  age.  The  pioneers  are  all  fast 
passing  away,  and  with  them  sinks 
into  oblivion  much  of  the  local  history 
of  Our  state. 

We  have  in  our  own  short  life  been 
associated  with  several  whose  lives 
began  before  this  state  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.  We  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  early  days  of  Illinois  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  traversed  the  state 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Kankakee 
to  St.  Louis  without  ever  seeing  the 
face  of  a white  man.  We  sat  in  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1862,  with 
the  Hon.  Ben  Edwards,  the  son  of 
Ninian  Edwards  the  elder,  the  first 
governor  of  the  state,  and  in  1869-70 
with  John  Dement,  who  was  present  at 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Black  Hawk  and  the 
Prophet.  But  they  are  all  gone.  We 
appeal  to  you  in  a language  which 
letters  can  not  shape,  which  sounds 
can  not  convey,  and  which  speaks  di- 
rectly to  the  heart,  to  do  something  to 
commemorate  the  hardships  and  strug- 
gles of  the  early  pioneers  and  to  appro- 
priate a sufhcient  amount  of  money  to 
collect  at  once  the  history  of  their  lives 
— to  produce  such  documents  in  this 
country,  in  Canada,  and  in  Europe, 
as  pertains  to  our  state  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  great  northwest,  as  will 
bring  before  our  people  the  story  ot 
the  pioneers. 

In  the  national  archives  at  Ottawa, 
Ont.,is  a mass  of  documents  and 
papers  which  unfold  all  the  early  ef- 
forts of  the  Erench  and  English  to  take 
possession  and  control  this  portion  of 


the  Mississippi  valley.  They  are 
almost  unknown  to  the  people  of  this 
state,  and  they  are  of  the  most  tran- 
scendent interest  and  importance. 
Some  beginning  ought  to  be  made,  and 
that  too,  at  once,  to  present  us  with  at 
least  a fragment  of  our  history.  We 
owe  something  to  the  memory  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  we  ought  to 
do  something  toward  preserving  and 
publishing  memorials  which  shall  com- 
memorate their  acts  and  deeds.  We 
are  in  this  respect  far  behind  all  of  our 
sister  states.  The  editor  of  “the  Cal- 
endars of  Virginia  ” in  his  introduction 
to  one  of  that  series,  in  speaking  of  this 
subject,  among  other  things,  says  that 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1814,  the  His- 
torical society  of  New  York,  sent  up  to 
the  legislature  of  that  State,  through 
their  distinguished  vice-president,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  a memorial  drawn  by 
his  own  hand,  in  behalf  of  the  perish- 
ing records  of  the  commonwealth. 
This  document  presented  in  strong 
terms  the  urgency  and  importance  of 
the  measures  suggested.  It  appealed 
to  the  patriotism  of  a people  whose 
state  pride  should  prompt  them  at  once 
to  secure  the  history  from  threatened 
oblivion.  The  eloquent  author  called 
upon  the  state  to  assist  the  society  he 
represented  “in  drawing  from  their 
dark  abodes  documents  that  would  il- 
lume the  obscure,  explain  the 
doubtful,  and  embalm  the  memories 
of  the  good  and  great.” 

This  effort  was  not  in  vain — funds 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purpose  sug- 
gested were  at  once  appropriated ; 
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competent  persons  were  employed  to 
translate  the  earliest  records  of  the 
colony  while  under  the  Dutch,  and 
agents  were  sent  abroad  to  collect  in 
England,  Holland,  and  France,  origi- 
nal documents  and  copies  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Empire  State  of  America. 

At  a subsequent  period,  and  after  the 
materials  had  been  collected,  a proper 
person  was  appointed  ‘‘to  compile 
the  documentary  history  of  New 
York,”  which  work  is  now  to  be  found 
in  an  imposing  array  of  folio  volumes 
upon  the  shelves  of  many  state  libra- 
ries. Other  American  commonwealths 
in  the  meantime  have  not  been  idle. 
The  Historical  society  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  rescued  from  loss  most  of  the 
records  of  that  ancient  colony  and  in- 
fluential state.  They  have  been  col- 
lected, printed,  and  bound  in  series, 
each  one  of  which  consists  of  numerous 
volumes.  The  Historical  society  and 
other  agencies  of  that  state  were  stimu- 
lated to  this  action  by  occurrences  the 
like  of  which  will  be  seen  to  have 
taken  place  in  Virginia  at  different 
epochs  of  her  history.  The  burning  of 
the  State-house  at  Boston,  the  destruc- 
tion of  part  of  old  Cambridge  College 
and  of  certain  private  residences  had 
involved  the  loss  of  many  valuable 
documents. 

Convinced  by  such  disasters  that  no 
depository  at  that  time  was  free  from 
danger,  it  was  wisely  determined  to 
multiply  copies  of  their  records  through 
the  printing  press.  As  late  even  as 

the  year  1851  the  executive  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  by  special  message  to  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  set  forth  the 
great  importance  of  preserving  the 
perishing  records  of  a commonwealth 
whose  history  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  her  sister  communi- 
ties. The  case  was  put  in  terms  so 
strong  that  a committee  was  at  once 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 
Their  report  was  satisfactory.  Author- 
ity to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish 
was  at  once  given,  and  now  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  Pennsylvania"  ap- 
pears in  more  than  a dozen  large 
volumes,  beginning  at  the  year  1664, 
and  coming  down  to  the  latest  dates. 
Maryland  has  accomplished  much,  and 
the  states  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana 
have  not  been  idle.  The  records  of 
the  latter  have  been  preserved  in  part, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  the  royal 
standard  of  Spain  was  first  set  up  in 
the  Floridas,  then  stretching  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even  to 
“the  Illinois,”  down  to  the  date  of 
Bienville’s  settlement  of  New  Orleans 
under  the  French  rule,  and  to  the  per- 
iod of  the  American  revolution.  In 
this  connection  her  history  bears  im- 
portant relations  to  that  of  the  western 
limits  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
former  legislatures  have  been  liberal 
to  vote  appropriations  to  erect  monu- 
ments to  the  dead  and  the  living,  and 
we  commend  their  patriotism  and 
lofty  enthusiasm,  if  not  their  taste.  Il- 
linois was  at  an  early  day  the  home 
of  popular  eloquence,  and  here  it  was 
that  Lincoln  and  Douglas  first  achieved 
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distinction  and  afterward  immortality  ; 
but  the  days  of  popular  eloquence  have 
passed  and  nothing  now  can  bind  the 
generations  of  men  together  but  the 
recollections  of  those  whose  characters, 
actions,  and  principles  leave  an  influ- 
ence on  human  society  of  such  a nature 
as  will  cause  them  to  be  remembered 
by  an  enlightened,  virtuous  and  free 
people. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  spot  on 
which  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois is  now  situated  was  a wilderness, 
and  the  solitude  of  nature  reigned 
supreme.  The  American  pioneer  who 
had  just  parted  company  with  Boone 
in  his  wanderings  through  the  blue- 
grass  region  of  Kentucky,  followed  the 
“ buft'alo  roads  ” to  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  here  that  the  Spaniards  and  the 
French  had  each  setup  their  standards 
and  which  had  in  turn  been  wrested 
from  them  by  Great  Britian,  and  that 
armed  garrisons  existed  at  Cahokia 
and  Kaskaskia,  but  the  settlements 
were  few  and  far  between.  Kentucky 
was  organized  into  a county  of  Virginia 
in  1776. 

In  October,  1778,  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  assuming  formal  control 
over  the  Illinois  country,  declared  that 
“ all  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Virginia  who  are  actual  settlers 
there  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  settled 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  shall  be 
included  in  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
which  shall  be  called  Illinois  county.” 
Thus  it  was  that  our  relations  with 
Kentucky  became  at  a very  early  per- 
iod so  intimate  and  her  history  as  well 


as  that  of  Indiana  became  interwoven 
with  that  of  our  own. 

To  recapitulate,  the  state  of  Illinois 
ought  to  publish  a calendar  of  state 
papers  and  documents  commencing  : 

r.  With  the  patent  of  King  James  to 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  George  Somers 
in  1606 — for  the  establishment  of  the 
first  colony  in  North  America — and  to 
Thomas  Harham  and  Raleigh  Gilbert 
and  others  to  found  a second  colony. 

2.  Next  the  charter  of  1 609  to  Robert, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  and  others,  wherein 
he  granted  to  him  “all  those  lands, 
countries  and  territories  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  that  part  of  x\merica 
called  Virginia,  from  the  point  of  land 
called  Cape  or  Point  Comfort,  all  along 
the  sea  coast  to  the  northwest  200 
miles,  and  from  the  said  point  of  Cape 
Comfort  all  along  the  sea  coast  to  the 
southward  200  miles,  and  all  that  space 
and  circuit  of  land  lying  from  the  sea 
coast  of  the  precinct  aforesaid  up  into 
the  land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea, 
west  and  northwest.” 

3.  The  documents  and  papers  relat- 
ing to  Louisiana  so  far  as  they  pertain 
to  Illinois. 

4.  The  documents  and  papers  which 
are  in  the  slate  paper  office  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  relating  to  the  occupation  of 
the  northwestern  territory  by  the 
French  and  English. 

5.  All  of  the  documents  and  papers 
relating  to  Illinois  which  are  found  in 
the  archives  of  Virginia,  including  a 
full  and  complete  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  Illinois  by  George  Rogers 
Clark. 
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6.  All  of  the  documents  and  papers 
and  proceedings  of  the  territorial  coun- 
cil of  the  Indian  territory  while  we 
were  a part  of  Indiana,  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  territorial  council. 

7.  All  of  the  statutes,  orders,  and 
proceedings  of  our  own  territorial 
council. 

8.  All  of  the  Edwards  papers  and 
letters  and  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Ninian  Edwards  and 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment relating  to  Illinois  ; and  also  all 
his  letters  and  correspondence  with 
his  contemporaries. 

9.  The  act  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  organizing  the  terri- 
tory of  Illinois  into  “ the  county  of  Il- 
linois ” in  1778. 

10.  All  of  the  acts  and  proceedings 
of  the  early  governors  of  Illinois,  in- 
cluding the  minutes  made  by  them  of 
their  acts  from  time  to  time.  It  appears 
not  to  be  generally  known  that  our 
early  governors  kept  minutes  of  their 
acts  and  doings  ; but  they  did  do  so, 
and  among  the  quaintest  and  most 
interesting  records  and  memorials  will 
be  found  entries  made  by  them  relating 
to  their  appointments  to  office  of 
various  persons  afterward  distinguished 
in  our  history. 

11.  The  proceedings  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1818,  wdth  a brief 
memoir  of  the  few  pioneers  that  com- 
posed it.  Also  brief  memoirs  of  the 
early  governors  and  first  judges  of  the 
territory  and  of  the  state. 

12.  In  addition  to  these  things  there 
are  a number  of  very  rare  pamphlets 


and  accounts  of  travelers  who  pene- 
trated into  this  western  wilderness  at  a 
very  early  day  which  might  be  prop- 
erly incorporated  into  these  annals,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
very  first  white  men  that  took  up  their 
abode  here.  In  this  way  we  can  alone 
surpass  the  Indian  tribes  who  died  and 
left  no  sign. 

The  forces  and  conditions  that  have 
brought  out  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  northwestern  people,  and  through 
them  have  acted  upon  the  national 
life  of  this  country  are  worthy  of  our 
most  profound  attention.  If  Illinois  had 
done  nothing  more  than  to  contribute 
to  this  world’s  history,  the  immortal 
Lincoln,  she  would  have  done  some- 
thing toward  impressing  upon  the  at- 
tention of  mankind  a higher  standard 
of  civilization  and  of  humanity  than 
ever  before  existed.  But  if  he  was  the 
best  type  of  “ backwoods  life  ” we  all 
know  that  no  man  ever  lived  who  had 
a greater  appreciation  of  the  advant- 
ages of  education  and  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  than  he  did,  and  if  the  leg- 
islature of  Illinois  wishes  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  forever  perpetuate  his 
memory  over  and  beyond  anything 
ever  yet  proposed,  it  will  be  to  make 
provision  for  the  erection  of  a mam- 
moth structure  which  shall  combine 
the  best  features  of  modern  art  and 
architecture,  to  be  devoted  to  a library, 
to  a museum,  with  all  of  the  relics  and 
mementos  of  the  war,  with  galleries 
of  paintings,  with  ample  spaces  for 
the  busts,  the  statues,  and  portraits  of 
our  great  men  and  of  the  pioneers,  and 
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with  everything  that  can  illustrate  our 
history  and  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  those  who  have  lived  and  died  for 
their  country,  and  which  shall  be 
known  throughout  the  world  as  “Lin- 
coln Hall.” 

The  state  of  Illinois  has  arrived  at 
that  period  in  her  history  when  she 
should  do  something  worthy  of  her 
name  and  of  the  proud  position  that 
she  occupies  among  the  great  Ameri- 
can commonwealths.  She  can  afford 
to  erect  a building  which  shall  rival 
the  British  museum,  the  state  paper 
office  in  London,  the  National  gallery, 
the  Louvre,  or  St.  George’s  hall  at 
Liverpool.  The  State  of  Illinois  can 
well  afford  to  gather  at  its  capital  the 
memorials  of  her  pioneers  and  of  her 
great  men  as  examples  to  all  future  gen- 
erations, and  to  collect  there  a library 
which  shall  rival  anything  now 
extant  in  this  country.  It  would  be 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  declared  that  “Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge,  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the 


means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged.” 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  country  and 
the  state  has  brought  into  unusual  as- 
sociation those  opposite  feelings  and 
relations  which  belong  respectively  to 
ancient  and  modern  states,  and  which 
were  never  before  combined  in  one. 

The  torch  of  enlightened  liberty 
originally  kindled  at  the  altars  of 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  and  long 
ago  transmitted  across  the  mountains, 
is  still  traveling  onward  and  onward 
through  the  wide  west.  It  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  apply 
the  beautiful  language  by  which  the 
poet  has  described  the  revival  of  free- 
dom among  the  nations  of  the  older 
world  : 

‘‘  I saw  the  expecting  regions  stand 
To  catch  the  coming  flame  in  turn  ; 

I saw  from  ready  hand  to  hand 

The  bright  but  struggling  glory  burn, 

And  each  as  she  received  the  flame 
Lighted  her  altar  with  its  ray  ; 

Then  smiling  to  the  next  who  came, 
Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way.” 

Elliott  Anthony. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XXV. 


1629. 

The  Holy  Bible  (King-  James  Ver- 
sion) was  printed  by  Thomas  and  John 
Buck,  printers  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  This  edition  appeared  in 
small  folio.  A copy  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  R.  F.  Kelker,  Harrisburgh,  Pa. 
During  this  year  Ruyl’s  manuscripts 
of  the  Bible  were  sent  to  Holland  and 
printed  in  Malayan  with  the  Dutch 
version  at  Enkhuyzen. 

1630. 

The  Ferrara  edition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  revised  and  corrected  by 
Manasseh  ben  Israel  and  printed 
in  Indeo-Spanish  at  Venice. 

The  first  eight  mo.  impression  of  the 
Welsh  Bible  was  printed  in  London. 
This  small  octavo  contained,  besides 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  the 
Apocrypha,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  a metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms.  Prys,  archdeacon  of  Mer- 
ioneth, was  the  translator  of  this 
Psalter  which  is  now  generally  used  in 
the  Welsh  churches.  An  edition  of 

* Copyright,  1889,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 


the  Bible  was  printed  in  English  at 
London  by  Norton  and  Hill,  printers 
to  the  King. 

Another  edition  of  Luther’s  Bible 
was  published,  and  an  edition  of  Zet- 
ner’s  Strasburg  Bible  appeared. 

A version  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments was  made  by  Casper  Ulenberg 
under  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand, 
archbishop  of  Cologne. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Barker. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam  Laurentic. 
The  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  second 
and  third  of  John,  Jude,  and  Revela- 
tion, were  published  by  Pococke,  who 
found  them  in  a manuscript  belonging 
to  the  Bodleian  Library.  These  books 
have  been  appended  to  the  Peshito  in 
some  printed  editions,  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  they  were  of  the  ancient 
version,  as  they  are  inferior  to  it  in 
point  of  purity,  style,  and  fidelity. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  has  been  illus- 
trated by  Pierre  Bernard,  and  as  it 
comes  under  no  particular  date,  it  is 
given  here. 
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Our  Father — 

By  right  of  creation, 

By  bountiful  provision, 

By  gracious  adoption  , 

Who  art  in  heaven — 

The  throne  of  thy  glory. 

The  portion  of  thy  children. 

The  temple  of  thy  angels  ; 

Hallowed  be  thy  name — 

By  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts. 

By  the  words  of  our  lips. 

By  the  works  of  our  hands  ; 

Thy  kingdom  come — 

Of  Providence  to  defend  us. 

Of  grace  to  refine  us. 

Of  glory  to  crown  us  ; 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  hea- 
ven— 

Toward  us  without  resistance. 

By  us  without  complaint. 
Universally  without  exception, 
Eternally  without  declension  ; 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread — 

Of  necessity  for  our  bodies. 

Of  eternal  life  for  our  souls  ; 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses — 

Against  the  commands  of  thy  law. 
Against  the  grace  of  thy  gospel  ; 

And  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us — 

By  defaming  our  characters, 

By  embezzling  our  property. 

By  abusing  our  persons  ; 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil — 

Of  overwhelming  afflictions. 

Of  worldly  enticements. 

Of  Satan’s  devices, 

Of  error’s  seductions. 

Of  sinful  affections  ; 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  forever. 

Thy  kingdom  governs  all. 

Thy  power  subdues  all. 

Thy  glory  is  above  all. 

Amen. 


As  it  is  in  thy  purposes 
So  it  is  in  thy  promises. 

So  be  it  in  our  prayers. 

So  it  shall  be  to  thy  praise. 

It  is  not  cut  of  place  anywhere  in 
this  series  of  papers  to  remark  that 
there  appears  to  be  a division  of  sen- 
timent in  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
to  whether  the  Bible  in  every  part  is 
verbally  and  literally  inspired.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  every  statement 
and  circumstance  must  be  necessarily 
and  exactly  true,  w^hile  others  hold 
that  it  contains  errors.  Some  say  that 
the  Bible  cannot  contain  errors  when 
it  is  inspired,  and  to  prove  an  error 
in  Scripture  is  to  contradict  not  only 
our  doctrine,  but  the  Scripture  claims, 
and  therefore  its  inspiration  in  making 
those  claims.  Others  affirm  that  no 
such  claim  is  made  by  Scripture  for 
itself.  The  former  class  present,  as 
an  evidence  that  they  are  right,  the 
text  : “All  Scripture  is  given  of  inspi- 
ration of  God,”  and  the  latter  class 
dispute  the  rendering  of  the  passage. 
The  first  say  that  as  Scripture  is  in- 
spired it  must  be  inerrant,  and  the 
second,  ask  to  be  told  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  inspiration,  whether  it  is 
literal,  verbal,  or  substantial.  The 
first,  ask  if  Paul  does  not  say  that  he 
and  his  fellow  apostles  speak  things 
revealed  by  God  through  the  Spirit, 
not  in  words  which  the  reason  of  man 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Spirit  teach- 
eth  } The  second,  answer  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  spoken 
discourses  of  Paul  were  literally  and 
verbally  inerrant  The  one  ask 
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again,  if  there  is  the  smallest  error  in 
the  Bible  how  can  we  trust  it  in  greater 
things  ? The  others,  say  they  should 
be  sorry  to  believe  that  the  trustworth- 
iness of  the  Bible  rests  upon  such 
a flimsy  foundation  as  literal  accuracy 
in  details,  and  that  inspiration  does 
not  mean  literal  inerrancy.  The  first 
add,  that  in  their  opinion  this  talk 
about  errors  is  a mere  fancy  of  those 
miserable  higher  critics,  who  are  bent 
upon  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
Scripture.  The  second,  ask  if  it  is 
fair  to  charge  critical  scholars,  who 
attempt  to  sift  traditional  views  of  in- 
spiration, with  animosity  toward  the 
Scriptures,  when  they  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  persons  in  love  and 
reverence  for  the  Bible  1 They  only 
ask  that  facts  shall  be  met  with  facts, 
as  they  do  not  pin  their  faith  upon 
generalities.  They  claim  to  know  the 
Bible  well,  and  they  threaten  to  knock 
generalities  sky  high  with  hard  facts. 

They  are  not  satisfied  to  have  their 
opposers  march  up  to  this  great  ques- 
tion of  inspiration  with  merely  a gen- 
eral assertion,  founded  on  an  abstract 
conception  of  inspiration.  They  say 
there  are  many  inaccuracies  and  in- 
consistencies in  the  Bible,  but  they  are 
not  serious,  and  do  not  affect,  in  the 
least  degree,  their  reverence  for 
the  Bible,  nor  their  acceptance  of  it 
as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
They  further  say  that  for  the  Apostolic 
writers,  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  of  the  pro- 
phets. Paul  quotes  the  Old  Testa- 
ment frequently,  and  quotes  mostly 


from  the  Septuagint,  and  in  some  of 
these  quotations  he  does  not  agree  either 
with  the  Septuagint  or  the  Hebrew. 
In  other  cases  it  appears  that  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  the  Hebrew  do  not  agree, 
therefore  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy 
somewhere,  and  yet  Paul  quotes  the 
Septuagint  as  Holy  Scripture.  Out  of 
275  Old  Testament  passages  quoted 
by  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  only  ninety 
agree  verbally  with  the  Septuagint, 
while  in  thirty-seven  of  the  ninety  the 
Septuagint  differs  from  the  Hebrew. 
If  these  passages  are  inspired, says  Rev. 
Dr.  Vincent,  from  whom  this  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained,  inspiration 
must  certainly  be  something  else  than 
literal  accuracy  and  verbal  inerrancy. 
The  chronological  order  of  the  narra- 
tives, as  given  in  the  Gospels,  show 
differences  which  no  ingenuity  has 
ever  been  able  to  recognize. 

Take  for  example  the  case-  of  the  in- 
scription over  the  Cross,  which  each 
of  the  four  Evangelists  states  differ- 
ently. If  inspiration  means  verbal, 
literal  accuracy,  three  of  those  four 
statements  are  not  inspired,  assuming 
that  the  fourth  is  correct.  It  does  not, 
however,  affect  the  truthfulness  of  the 
narrative,  but  the  discrepancy  must  be 
reconciled  if  the  theory  of  verbal  in- 
errancy is  to  be  sustained.  There  is 
the  story  of  the  centurion  and  his  sick 
servant.  Matthew  says  the  centurion 
came  to  Jesus ; Luke  says  he  sent 
elders  of  the  Jews.  Matthew  says  that 
the  centurion  personally  protested  his 
un worthiness,  but  Luke  says  that  he 
sent  friends  with  that  message.  The 
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differences  are  not  material,  but  both 
are  not  literally  accurate.  So  again, 
INIatthew  says  there  were  two  demo- 
niacs at  Gerasa,  while  ]\Iark  and  Luke 
say  there  was  only  one.  Matthew  says 
that  two  blind  men  met  Jesus  as  he 
was  going  out  from  Jericho.  Mark  says 
he  was  going  out  but  that  there  was 
one  blind  man,  and  that  he  met  Jesus 
as  he  was  approaching  Jericho.  Paul 
says  to  the  Corinthians  that  twenty- 
three  thousand  Israelites  fell  in  the 
wilderness,  but  in  Numbers  it  is  stated 
there  were  twenty-four  thousand.  Such 
variations  need  not  lessen  confidence 
in  the  Bible,  for  inspiration  is  alto- 
gether too  large  and  divine  a thing  to 
turn  on  such  trifles.  Granting  that 
such  discrepancies  exist,  say  the  first, 
we  know  that  they  cannot  be  errors  of 
the  inspired  writers,  and  if  we  only  had 
the  original  autographs,  free  from  the 
mistakes  or  omissions  of  copyists  or 
translators,  we  should  find  them  accu- 
rate and  consistent,  and  therefore,  they 
must  have  been  inerrant.  Their  op- 
posers  say  that  not  a single  item  of 
proof  can  be  brought  forward  from 
Scripture,  or  from  any  other  authorita- 
tive source,  to  show  that  any  abso- 
lutely inerrant  autographs  of  the  Bible 
ever  existed.  A study  of  the  history, 
such  as  there  is,  of  the  formation  of  the 
New  Testament  documents,  enables 
one  to  realize  that  there  is  nb  knottier 
problem  than  the  origin  of  the  Gospels, 
and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  even  the 
scholarship  of  the  church  has  not  yet 
reached  an  agreement  on  that  point. 
The  Oral,  the  Dependence,  and  the 


Protevangelium  hypotheses,  and  the 
crysalis,  Mark  as  well  as  Matthew, 
the  question  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew 
jMatthew,  the  testimonies  of  Jerome  and 
Papias,  and  the  modern  German’s  con- 
troversy over  the  original  source,  all 
these  sa}^s  Dr.  Vincent,  are  enough  to 
cause  an  intellectual  paralysis.  In  the 
face  of  such  a state  of  things  it  does 
seem  a little  absurd  to  assert  so  posi- 
tively the  precise  character  of  the 
original  autographs.  Luke  seems  to 
have  used  original  documents,  but 
whatever  they  were,  he  says  that  he 
wrote  his  Gospel  because  they  were 
imperfect.  This  whole  matter  of  the 
original  autographs  of  the  Gospels,  in 
short,  is  very  nebulous.  More  than 
this.  If  the  views  of  the  parties  of  the 
first  part  are  correct,  if  humanity,  as 
we  believe,  needs  an  inspired,  written 
revelation  from  God,  if  inspiration 
necessarily  implies  literal  inerrancy, 
and  if,  accordingly,  God  originally 
transmitted  his  revelation  in  inerrant 
autographs  then  it  does  seem  strange, 
utterly  inexplicable,  that  these  inerrant 
documents  should  have  been  kept  hid- 
den so  effectually  that  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  discover  them,  and  that 
the  whole  range  of  literature  contains 
no  notice  of  their  existence.  If  the 
New  Testament,  for  instance,  must  be 
absolutely  inerrant  in  order  to  be  in- 
spired, its  inerrancy  is  quite  as  indis- 
pensible  to  the  people  of  this  day  as  to 
believers  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, and  inerrancy  ought  therefore 
to  attach  to  the  whole  process  of  trans- 
mission. Not  only  the  original  writers 
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but  every  copyist  and  translator  and 
printer  from  the  very  beginning-  should 
be  divinely  guarded  against  error. 
That  God  should  insist  on  a verbally 
inerrant  written  revelation,  should  give 
one,  and  then  throw  it  upon  the  world 
without  further  protection,  at  the  mercy 
of  innumerable  transcribers  and  prin- 
ters, Dr.  Vincent  adds  is  inconceiva- 
ble. We  have  no  manuscript  of  the 
New  Testament  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century.  The  earliest  manuscripts 
are  corrected  by  later  hands,  and  no 
two  of  them  agree  verbally.  As  early 
as  the  second  century,  the  quotations 
of  Irenaeus  and  Clement  show  that 
there  were  differences  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  texts,  and 
with  all  the  prodigious  labor  expended 
by  texual  critics,  the  various  readings 
are  numbered  by  hundreds.  These 
variations,  it  is  true,  are  not  important, 
and  the  whole  matter  can  be  settled 
by  producing  the  inerrant  original 
autographs.  Meanwhile,  until  these 
are  forthcoming,  the  existing  Bible 
contains  discrepancies  and  errors. 
This  does  not  prevent  Christians,  how- 
ever, from  accepting  it  as  their  rule  of 
faith  and  life,  and  as  the  revelation  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

An  unknown  writer,  viewing  this 
subject  in  another  light,  truly  says  : 


“ Errors  have  been  made  in  translating 
the  Bible  into  various  languages,  and 
mxistakes  have  been  made  by  printers 
in  setting  up  the  type,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  God  did  not  give  a perfect 
Bible  because  errors  of  this  sort  are 
inevitable  ; nor  should  it  be  assumed 
that  when  ‘ Holy  men  of  old  spoke  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,’ 
still  they  made  mistakes.  A transla- 
tion being  only  the  work  of  men,  may 
contain  errors,  but  it  must  not  be  said 
that  God’s  original  deliverance  of  His 
word  was  faulty.  If  we  believe  that 
God  wrote,  or  caused  words  to  be 
written,  so  that  His  word  came  to 
mankind,  we  are  bound  to  believe  the 
Bible  was  given  perfect  to  the  world. 
Christian  teachers,  instead  of  teaching 
the  assumptions  of  ‘higher  critics,’ 
would  do  better  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  mankind  in  the  great  fundamental 
truth  which  underlies  all  religion,  that 
He  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  has  spoken  to  man,  and 
His  word  is  perfect,  as  he  is  perfect, 
and  that  our  Bible  is  even  yet  what  we 
have  always  known  it  to  be  in  every 
material  particular  and  for  all  reason- 
able purposes,  a faithful  transcription 
of  the  perfect  word  which  God  origi- 
nally gave  to  man.” 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


{To  be  continued.') 
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THE  OHIO  BEAR,  AND  THE  OHIO  PIONEER. 


“We  had  lots  of  fun  with  the  bars, 
and  sometimes  the  bars  had  fun  with 
us,’’  was  the  laconic  confession  of 
Uncle  Abe  IMcIlrath,  the  Ohio  hunter, 
as  he  dropped  into  reminiscences  of 
pioneer  days.  When  “ Steve  ” Curran 
and  the  short-tailed  black  bear  made 
their  famous  run  through  Mansfield 
village,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  even  Uncle  Abram  to  have  told 
which  side  the  hilarity  was  on. 
“ Steve  ” was  down  by  the  spring  hew- 
ing clapboards  for  a pioneer  cabin, 
and  had  left  his  coat  and  dinner  on  a 
stump  near  by.  Looking  over  in  that 
direction,  in  a pause  of  labor,  he  saw 
a big  bear  on  his  haunches,  and  com- 
fortably making  way  with  the  corn 
bread  and  cold  pork  in  the  dinner  pail. 

Curran  was  not  braver  than  most 
men,  but  he  was  hungry,  and  did  not 
admire  cold-blooded  larceny  even  in 
a bear.  He  yelled  his  objections,  but 
they  had  no  effect  Then  he  marched 
over  with  his  axe.  Bruin  showed 
fight,  but  at  a clip  from  the  axe  threw 
down  the  stolen  goods,  and  went  off 
on  a run.  As  he  was  heading  toward 
the  little  village,  Curran  dropped  his 
weapon  and  started  in  pursuit.  As  a 
sprinter  he  was  in  better  training  than 
the  bear,  which  he  soon  caught  by  the 
tail,  and  thus  connected  they  came 
sweeping  down  the  main  street,  the 


bear  in  a great  fright  and  “Steve” 
yelling  for  a gun.  As  several  men 
rushed  out.  Bruin  made  a turn  to  one 
side,  the  tail-hold  slipped,  and  the  man 
was  sent  tumbling  in  the  mud,  while 
the  bear  dashed  into  a ravine  beyond 
town  and  escaped. 

Dan  Hoover,  over  in  Miffin  town- 
ship, had  a sharper  experience  a few 
days  later,  but  came  out  in  better 
shape  because  he  had  a load  of  “bar’s” 
meat  to  show  for  it.  In  passing 
through  the  woods  he  found  his  dog 
and  a fat  bear  in  conflict,  and  picking 
up  a club  went  to  the  rescue.  Catch- 
ing a leg  of  the  bear  in  his  powerful 
grasp,  he  placed  it  across  his  knee 
and  broke  it,  and  after  that  the  three- 
cornered  fight  was  soon  brought  to  an 
end.  On  another  occasion  the  same 
dog  treed  something  that  Dan  sup- 
posed was  a coon,  but  when  he  climbed 
into  a small  maple  and  came  face  to 
face  with  a huge  and  savage  black 
bear,  he  concluded  it  was  not  a good 
season  for  coons,  and  slid  to  the 
ground  and  made  tracks  for  home. 

The  early  Ohio  bear  loved  fat  pork 
with  all  the  strength  of  a most  robust 
appetite.  To  this  fact  young  Wash- 
ington Chein,  the  son  of  an  early 
settler  owed  his  life.  Sent  to  look  for 
the  cows,  he  was  chased  by  a bear, 
and  for  safety  climbed  a dogwood 
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tree  that  was  too  small  for  Bruin  to 
mount.  The  brute  considered  a mo- 
ment and  began  gnawing  at  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  but  before  he  had  made 
much  headway  a fat  hog  came  along, 
and  he  went  off  in  pursuit  Another 
big  bear  showed  that  he  was  not  be- 
yond dining  upon  a plump  baby,  if 
his  plans  could  be  made  to  work. 
Mrs.  Hibner  lived  in  log  house,  with 
an  immense  chimney  at  one  end. 
One  day  while  busy  at  work  she  heard 
a noise,  and  looking  around  was 
startled  to  see  a big  black  paw  reach- 
ing through  an  opening  by  the  chim- 
ney. She  had  placed  the  baby  on  a 
blanket  near  the  fire,  and  a bear  was 
endeavoring  to  reach  it  The  child 
was  hastily  removed,  and  the  bear 
went  away.  Two  young  men  who 
turned  the  tables  and  went  after  baby 
bear  had  better  luck.  Their 
dogs  treed  a cub,  which  they 
shot,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  set 
up  a piteous  cry.  The  mother  rushed 
out  of  a thicket  and  to  the  rescue, 
and  as  both  boys  had  emptied  their 
guns  they  were  in  a serious  fix,  when 
their  dogs  came  up  with  a fierce  at- 
tack, and  chased  the  mother  back  into 
the  woods.  The  boys  carried  the  cub 
home,  and  had  roast  meat  for  dinner. 
One  Alex  McKee,  in  searching  for  a 
Knox  county  pigeon  roost,  was  sent 
up  a tree  by  a bear  that  attacked  him, 
grasped  his  foot  as  he  went  up,  and 
so  terribly  lacerated  it  that  he  was  a 
cripple  for  life.  As  John  Robinson 
and  his  sons  were  digging  potatoes 
one  evening  at  dusk,  they  heard  the 


squealing  of  a pig  in  the  thicket,  and 
soon  a small  boy  came  along  and  said 
that  he  had  seen  “a.  man  with  a black 
coat  on  running  away  with  a hog.'’ 
Uncle  John  took  his  gun  and  started 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  “man,”  shot  him 
through  the  heart,  and  had  a fine 
“bar’s  skin”  to  show  that  he  had  not 
committed  homicide.  Although  the 
pig  was  eaten  badly  along  the  back, 
it  recovered,  and  raised  a fine  family 
that  grew  fat  under  the  nut  trees  of 
the  Richland  bottoms. 

The  old  settlers  who  reached  their 
prime  thirty  years  ago,  had  many 
stories  to  tell  of  the  courage,  cunning 
and  strategy  of  the  common  black 
bear  with  which  Ohio  was  originally 
infested.  Jefferson  township  was  for 
a long  time  the  foraging  ground  of  one 
old  rascal  that  for  several  seasons  no 
one  could  corner  or  kill.  He  made  a 
descent  upon  John  Leedy’s  pig  pen 
when  John  was  away,  but  at  the  first 
squeal  of  terror,  Mrs.  Leedy  seized 
the  old  rifle  and  gave  her  little  son  the 
axe,  and  started  to  the  rescue.  “ Old 
Sign,”  the  family  dog,  went  along, 
and  when  she  saw  the  same  bear  that 
had  been  around  before,  she  made  a 
dash  for  it,  and  the  bear  took  to  the 
woods.  Mrs.  Leedy  sent  a bullet 
from  the  old  flint-lock  after  him,  but  it 
went  wide  of  the  mark.  A few  days 
later  the  bear  came  back,  but  before 
he  could  get  into  the  pen  the  hog  sent 
up  the  usual  cry  for  help.  Mr.  Leedy 
went  out  with  his  gun;  Bruin  reared 
up  and  eyed  him  for  a moment,  swing- 
ing his  big  paws  in  the  air,  debating 
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whether  he  should  fight  or  run.  The 
gun  was  fired,  and  the  bear  turned 
and  ran,  and  in  the  gathering  darkness 
escaped.  Although  wounded,  he  lived 
until  the  next  winter,  when  he  had  a 
rough  and  tumble  hugging  match 
with  William  Simmons  and  was  killed. 
Seven  or  more  balls  were  found  in 
various  parts  of  his  body,  showing 
that  he  was  a veteran  and  had  passed 
through  many  a hot  fight. 

An  instance  of  bear  mother-love 
was  witnessed  by  the  Oldfield  boys, 
who  had  set  a trap  baited  with  deer 
meat,  at  a hollow  of  a tree.  In  the 
morning  the  trap  was  gone,  but  had 
left  a trail  which  the  boys  easily  fol- 
lowed. After  proceeding  a few  rods 
they  heard  a cry  as  of  a child  in 
trouble,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
them,  the  face  of  a huge  bear  appeared 
above  the  brush  and  nettles.  One  of 
the  boys  took  steady  aim  and  fired, 
and  the  bear  fell  dead.  A cub  was 
in  the  trap,  which  had  caught  on  a 
root  and  held  it  there  ; and  the  mother, 
thinking  her  youngster  was  sick,  had 
carefully  gathered  a pile  of  leaves 
about  it. 

One  pioneer  mother  on  her  way  to 
the  house  from  the  spring,  saw  what 
she  supposed  was  a large  dog,  until 
he  scrambled  up  a tree,  when  she 
made  haste  to  get  home  as  soon  as 
possible.  Peter  IMiller,  but  seventeen 
years  of  age,  started  to  go  from  Shef- 
field to  his  father's  home  at  Avon  ; 
when  half  way  there  he  came  across 
an  old  bear  and  two  cubs.  It  was 
believed  then  that  a bear  could  not 


climb  a tree,  and  when  young  Peter 
saw  the  mother  coming  for  him,  he 
made  for  a small,  smooth  elm,  and 
went  up  as  rapidly  as  he  could.  The 
bear  followed  him.  He  dimed  as  far 
as  he  thought  it  prudent  to  go,  and 
when  she  came  near  enough  began  to 
kick  her  in  the  head.  She  grappled 
his  foot,  lost  her  hold  on  the  tree,  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  lacerating  the  foot 
terribly.  The  feelings  of  young  Mil- 
ler may  be  imagined  when  she  imme- 
diately started  up  again.  When  she 
came  near  enough  he  used  the  other 
foot  with  the  same  result,  and  again 
she  went  to  the  ground,  only  to  make 
the  ascent  for  the  third  time.  As  she 
again  clutched  the  boy,  he  lost  his 
hold,  and  both  went  tumbling  down 
together.  When  they  struck,  the  bear 
was  somewhat  frightened  and  backed 
off  to  take  her  bearings,  a truce  the 
boy  improved  by  making  a dash  for 
home.  The  bear  did  not  follow,  and 
he  reached  Avon,  hatless,  shoeless, 
and  his  feet  in  a shocking  condition. 
The  neighbors  went  out  in  search  of 
the  bear,  but  failed  to  find  her. 

George  Stilson  s experiences  in 
making  a hunter  out  of  a cur  dog,  used 
to  be  related  with  hilarity  by  the  fur- 
capped  hunters  of  the  Mahoning  val- 
ley. Aided  by  a boy  he  was  busy  in 
getting  out  timber,  the  dog  lying 
asleep  on  his  coat  near  by.  . Suddenly 
the  sharp  report  of  a rifle  rang  out  on 
the  air,  and  a bear  came  rushing  into 
the  opening  directly  toward  them. 
Stilson  thought  the  chance  had  now 
come  to  train  his  dog,  which  was 
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urged  to  the  attack,  and  ran  in  front 
of  the  bear  and  attempted  to  seize  it. 
But  he  soon  found  himself  in  a huge 
embrace,  and  his  voice  was  heard  no 
more  forever.  Stilson  grasped  his  axe 
and  went  in  to  the  rescue.  The  bear 
dropped  the  dog  and  made  for  the 
man,  who  in  turn  dropped  his  axe 
and  started  on  a run.  x\way  they 
went,  around  a large  poplar  tree,  the 
frightened  boy  standing  on  some 
fallen  timber  and  yelling,  “ Run,  Uncle 
George ! Run  like  a whitehead  or 
he’ll  have  you!”  When  Stilson  was 
about  out  of  breath  and  ready  to  drop, 
the  hunter’s  dog  came  up  and  made  a 
diversion  by  grabbing  the  bear  by  the 
leg,  and  before  the  fight  had  gone 
very  far  the  hunter  came  upon  the 
scene  and  ended  it  by  a well  directed 
shot. 

Polly  Reed,  who  was  but  eleven 
years  ot  age,  was  sent  out  toward 
evening  to  look  for  the  cows.  She 
saw  a big  black  fellow  across  the  ra- 
vine. When  he  saw  her  he  reared  up 
on  his  hind-legs  and  growled,  but 
made  no  effort  to  follow  her  as  she 
tucked  her  little  skirts  about  her  and 
made  a bee  line  for  home.  Mrs. 
Hugh  Smith  found  a bear  in  her  pig 
pen,  and  grasped  a club  and  pounded 
him  so  vigorously  over  the  head  that 
he  was  glad  to  climb  out  and  make 
for  the  wood.  Josiah  Dalby,  on  his 
way  home  from  Youngstown,  found  a 
cub  in  his  path,  and  determined  to 
take  it  home.  He  had  not  gone  far 
before  it  began  to  whimper,  which 
brought  the  mother  out  of  the  brush 


with  month  open  and  hair  up.  Josiah 
preferred  losing  his  prize  to  a fight, 
but  the  cub  refused  to  loosen  the  grip 
it  had  taken  on  its  captor’s  arm.  With 
a desperate  effort,  he  broke  its  hold, 
and,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ threw 
the  little  devil  into  the  mother’s  face.” 

Then  the  fight  commenced.  The 
man  attempted  to  climb  a tree,  but 
when  he  would  ascend  a few  feet  the 
bear  would  pull  him  back  with  such 
energy  that  she  tore  the  soles  from  his 
shoes  and  gashed  his  feet  so  that  he 
was  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  As 
luck  would  have  it  he  picked  up  a 
long  splinter,  and  as  she  again  came 
at  him,  he  sunk  it  deep  in  her  nose. 
While  she  was  working  it  out  he  man- 
aged to  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
where  the  bear  did  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low him.  He  was  faint  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  but  managed  to  make  his 
cries  heard  at  the  nearest  cabin,  whose 
occupants  came  to  his  rescue.  More 
fortunate  was  “Uncle  Josh”  Danforth, 
of  Farmington,  who  was  up  on  a log 
chopping  when  a bear  came  toward 
him  ; he  simply  chopped  so  fast  that 
the  chips  flew  into  Bruin’s  eyes  and 
drove  him  away. 

“Old”  Wheeler  and  Ichabod  Merritt 
one  day  tracked  a bear  to  a large  hol- 
low white-wood  stump,  in  the  Gusta- 
vus  swamp.  The  stump  was  too  large 
and  smooth  for  a man  to  climb,  so 
they  cut  a tree  and  made  it  so  fall  as 
to  lean  against  it.  Merritt  climbed  up 
the  inclined  plane  to  the  top,  and 
pointed  his  rifle  into  the  hollow  and 
discharged  it.  Ere  he  could  load  again 
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the  bear  came  rushing-  out  and  made 
for  the  hunter,  who  only  eluded  her 
clutches  by  climbing  out  on  a frail 
limb  of  the  tree  he  had  cut.  Mean- 
while Wheeler,  safe  on  the  ground, 
grew  so  excited  that  he  forgot  to  use 
his  own  gun,  but  jumped  up  and 
down  and  yelled  “Oh  dear!  You’ll 
be  killed!  You’ll  be  killed  !”  Mean- 
while another  hunter,  who  had  heard 
the  noise,  came  rushing  up  and  with 
one  shot  brought  the  bear  to  the 
ground.  A hole  was  chopped  in  the 
stump  and  two  fat  cubs  captured. 

The  children  on  their  way  home 
from  Liberty  school  were  compelled 
to  pass  through  a piece  of  woods. 
One  day  a bear  came  out  and  stood 
near  the  path.  A brave  girl  of  thir- 
teen, the  eldes  in  the  party,  put  the 
little  ones  before  her  and  hurried  them 
toward  home.  The  bear,  fortunately, 
was  engaged  on  a remnant  of  lately 
alive  pork  it  had  captured  in  the 
woods,  and  did  not  follow. 

The  black  bear  was  sometimes  in- 
clined to  be  sociable.  One  Bacon 
owned  a dog  good  for  nothing  in  the 
world  but  his  bark,  which  was  ear- 
splitting  and  never  ceasing.  Hearing 
the  bark  with  a volume  of  sound  a lit- 
tle stronger  than  usual.  Bacon  went 
into  the  woods  where  it  was  being 
poured  forth,  and  saw  the  dog  face  to 
face  with  a long-legged,  white-faced 
bear.  The  two  animals  were  about 
a rod  apart,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoy- 
ing each  other’s  society.  As  soon  as 
the  bear  saw  the  man,  it  ran  off,  the 
dog  following.  Bacon  had  no  gun. 


and  when  he  started  to  the  house  for 
one,  the  dog  turned  about  and  followed 
him ; and  they  had  hardly  reached 
home  when  the  bear  came  trotting 
after — presumedly  to  see  what  had  be- 
come of  the  dog.  Two  women  of 
Geneva,  who  had  had  more  experience 
with  broomsticks  than  guns,  heard  a 
bear  in  their  pig  pen  at  night.  They 
took  an  old  musket,  poured  an  im- 
mense charge  of  powder  in  it,  rammed 
home  a bullet  and  sallied  forth,  one 
carrying  the  gun  and  the  other  a 
torch.  Taking  a steady  aim  the  gun- 
bearer  fired,  and  was  kicked  over  into 
the  weeds,  while  the  bear  marched  off 
with  a fat  shoat  under  his  arm.  A 
couple  of  men  in  charge  of  a sugar 
camp  in  Geauga,  found  the  syrup 
stolen  from  the  kettle  in  which  it  had 
been  left  over  night  on  three  success- 
ive occasions.  Suspecting  the  thief, 
they  poured  a liberal  allowance  of 
whiskey  in  the  syrup,  and  awaited 
developments.  When  they  awoke  in 
the  morning,  there  lay  a bear  near 
them,  unconsciously  drunk.  He  never 
came  out  of  the  stupor,  a few  blows  of 
the  axe  putting  an  end  to  him.  When 
jMrs.  Margaret  King  was  on  her  way 
home,  on  horseback,  from  a visit  to  a 
neighbor’s,  she  saw  a playful  little 
black  animal  in  the  path,  and  dis- 
mounting, picked  it  up.  It  gave  an 
outcry,  and  a huge  bear  rushed 
from  the  thicket.  Mrs.  King  tlirew 
down  the  cub,  and  sprang  into 
the  saddle  and  dashed  away  in  the 
very  nick  of  time,  while  the  mother 
bear  took  up  her  youngster  by  the 
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nape  of  the  neck,  and  trotted  away 
into  the  woods. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Badger,  the  first 
missionary  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
went  forth  under  contract  to  fight  the 
devil,  poor  whiskey,  gambling,  and 
like  evils  of  Ohio  in  pioneer  days,  but 
nothing  was  said  in  the  agreement 
about  camping  out  in  a tree-top  all 
night  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  the 
wild  beasts.  Yet  the  Rev.  Josiah  had 
several  experiences  of  this  sort  that 
he  was  wont  to  relate  in  the  later 
days.  On  one  occasion  he  was  urg- 
ing his  faithful  horse  through  the 
woods  of  the  Grand  river  bottoms, 
while  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in 
torrents,  and  a place  of  shelter  was 
one  of  the  uncertain  possibilities  of 
the  future.  There  dimly  crept  into 
his  knowledge  after  a time  that  some 
animal  was  on  the  trail,  and  he  raised 
the  voice  that  had  recently  warned 
the  ungodly  Painesvillians,  and  car- 
ried consolation  to  the  elect  of  Men- 
tor, and  sent  up  a shout  that  might 
have  frightened  many  of  the  smaller 
denizens  of  the  forest.  But  it  did  not 
have  that  effect  on  the  big  bear  that 
was  following.  On  the  contrary,  it 
aroused  all  the  desire  for  missionary 
within  him,  and  he  made  a dash  at 


the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  with  hair  on  end 
and  eyes  on  fire.  The  only  weapon 
the  missionary  had  about  him,  was  a 
large  horseshoe,  which  had  as  fine  a 
chance  to  bring  him  luck  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture,  as  even  the  most  magi- 
cal horseshoe  could  desire.  He  threw 
the  shoe  at  the  bear’s  nose,  but  missed 
him.  Then  he  rode  under  a beech 
tree,  tied  his  horse  to  a branch,  de- 
serted the  saddle  with  the  celerity  of 
a cowboy,  and  went  upward.  He 
kept  on  for  some  forty  feet,  tied  him- 
self to  the  tree  by  a large  bandanna, 
and  awaited  results.  The  bear  mean- 
while was  nosing  about  the  horse,  as 
though  getting  ready  for  an  attack. 
The  wind  came  up,  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  thunder  rolled.  The 
occasional  hashes  of  lightning  showed 
that  the  horse  was  still  safe,  with  the 
bear  on  guard.  And  there  the  poor 
missionary  clung  all  night  long,  cold, 
wet  through,  tired  and  sleepy ; and 
there  the  bear  waited,  unwilling  to 
take  horse  when  he  had  gone  on  a 
hunt  for  man.  But  at  daybreak  he 
made  off  for  home,  and  Mr.  Badger 
worked  his  way  down  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  rode  for  the  nearest  settle- 
ment with  all  the  speed  his  horse 
could  command. 

Seelye  a.  Wili.son. 
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RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 

MARVIN  HUGHITT. 


Marvin  Hughitt,  President  of  the 
Chicago  & Northwestern  Railway 
Company,  and  beyond  question  one  of 
the  ablest  railway  managers  in  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  New  York 
State  in  1837.  As  a boy,  he  received 
a fair  education,  and  then  took  up  the 
study  of  telegraphy,  his  first  experience 
as  an  operator  being  obtained  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.  While  still  a mere  youth 
he  came  to  Illinois,  and  in  1856,  when 
he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  made  Superintendent  of  Telegraph 
and  Chief  Train  Dispatcher  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  & Chicago, 
— now  the  Chicago  & Alton — Railway 
Company,  a position  which  he  re- 
tained until  1862,  and  in  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  add  materially  to  his 
reputation  as  a well  informed  and 
practical  railroad  man.  The  important 
and  responsible  duties  of  the  position 
which  he  occupied,  were  discharged  in 
a way  which  showed  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  marked  executive  ability, 
as  well  as  of  adaptability  to  the  con- 
duct of  railroad  affairs. 

At  the  end  of  a six  years  term  of 
service  with  the  Chicago  & Alton  Rail- 
way Company,  he  was  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway 
Company  as  Superintendent  of  Tele- 


graph and  Train  Master.  From  this 
position  he  was  advanced  to  Assistant 
General  Superintendent,  and  then  to 
Superintendent  of  the  road,  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  his  efficient  conduct  of 
the  affairs  which  came  under  his  su- 
pervision and  his  valuable  services  to 
the  corporation,  in  each  of  these  offi- 
cial positions. 

He  remained  with  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  was  tendered  the  position  of 
Assistant  General  Manager  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Rail- 
road Company,  which  he  accepted.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year — 1872 — he 
accepted  the  General  Superintendency 
of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company, 
and  was  identified  with  the  manage- 
ment of  that  corporation  until  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Company. 

His  first  service  with  the  last  named 
company  was  in  the  capacity  of  gen- 
eral superintendent.  In  1876  he  was 
advanced  from  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent to  that  of  general  manager,  and 
since  that^  time  he  has  advanced  by 
regular  and  successive  steps  to  that  of 
chief  executive  officer  of  one  of  the 
great  railway  systems  of  the  country. 
He  became  a vice-president  of  the 
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company  in  1880,  president  of  one  of 
the  lines  operated  and  controlled  by 
the  “Northwestern”  in  1882,  of 
another  of  these  lines  in  1884,  and  in 
this  way  was  passed  along  to  the 
presidency  of  the  entire  system,  in 
1886,  a position  of  vast  power  and  in- 
fluence, and  having  attached  to  it 
emoluments  equal  to  those  of  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  a man  of 


wonderful  force  and  energy,  and 
withal  thoroughly  familiar  not  only 
with  the  principles  governing  railway 
traffic  in  general,  but  with  the  details 
of  management  as  well,  few  of  the 
railroad  managers  of  the  country  wield 
a greater  influence  than  does  he,  or 
have  more  to  do  with  the  shaping  of 
agreements  and  the  general  adjust- 
ment of  railway  affairs  in  the  west 
and  northwest 


GLIMPSES  OF  AMERICA  IN  1835. 


There  were  some  now  forgotten 
impressions  of  America  given  to  the 
world  in  1835,  that  can  never  lose  their 
value,  because  they  were  noted  upon 
the  spot,  by  a visitor  who  was  keen  of 
vision,  and  disposed  to  tell  the  truth  as 
he  best  understood  it  Shortly  before 
the  year  named,  the  Revs.  Andrew 
Reed  and  James  Matheson  were  sent 
over  by  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales,  to  look  over  the 
American  soil  with  an  eye  to  mission 
work,  and  when  they  returned,  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Reed  was  set  to  work,  and 
the  result  is  a quaint  and  forgotten 
volume  from  which  the  subjoined 
extracts  are  taken* — care  being  used 

*“A  narrative  of  the  visit  to  the  American 
Churches,  by  the  deputation  from  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales.” 
By  Andrew  Reed,  D.  D.,  and  James  Mathe- 
son, D.  D.  In  two  volumes.  New  York,  pub- 
lished by  Harper  & Brothers,  No.  82  Cliff 
Street,  and  sold  by  the  principal  booksellers 
throughout  the  United  States,  1835. 
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to  follow  the  narrator’s  own  words, 
where  space  will  permit.  The  story  of 
the  journeying  upon  sea  and  land, 
furnishes  an  unique  view  of  the  modi- 
fied pleasures  and  frequent  difficulties 
of  travel  at  that  early  day. 

“The  word  was  : The  wind  serves, 
all  on  board  immediately  !”  Mr.  Reed 
says,  by  way  of  introduction.  “We 
obeyed  the  summons,  parted  with  our 
friends  ; joined  our  vessel  ; and  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  ocean  and  to 
God.  The  passage  is  now  so  regularly 
made,  and  it  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed, that  it  is  needless  to  offer  par- 
ticulars. Our  packet  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  line  ; it  is  fitted 
up  in  the  most  handsome  style  ; it  has 
a table  not  inferior  to  our  best  inns  ; it 
is  indeed  a floating  hotel.  Our  com- 
pany, too,  composed  as  it  was  of  all 
professions  and  pursuits,  was  respecta- 
ble and  agreeable  ; they  were  rather 
disposed  to  respect  than  to  depreciate 
us  OH  the  ground  of  our  ministerial 
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character ; we  parted  with  many  of 
them  with  much  regret,  and  afterward 
in  our  travels  met  with  some  of  them 
with  sincere  pleasure.  Indeed,  every- 
thing was  acceptable  and  pleasant, 
with  the  exception  of  close  air,  coffin- 
like cabins,  restless  but  confined 
motion,  and — the  seasickness.  These 
deductions,  unhappily,  belong  to  a sea 
life  ; and  though  the  allowance  made 
for  them  may  be  various  with  various 
persons,  I think  it  is  uniformly  consid- 
erable ; for  1 have  always  observed 
that  both  the  sailor  and  the  passenger 
equally  admit,  that  the  quick  voyage 
is  the  good  voyage. 

“I  will  not  trouble  you  with  sights. 
We  ^did  not  see  the  icebergs  nor  the 
sea-serpents.  We  were  told  that  we 
saw  some  whales  ; but  I should  fear  to 
avouch  it.  Indeed,  we  were  now  be- 
ginning to  look  for  the  land,  as  decid- 
edly the  most  interesting  object.  But 
while  searching  for  it,  calm  and  fog 
came  on,  and  made  us  in  turn  fearful 
af  the  object  of  our  anxious  search. 
This  pause  to  our  hopes  was  hard  to 
bear  so  near  to  our  haven.  Every 
wish  was  now  directed  to  the  pilot- 
boats  ; and  when  at  length  one  was 
discovered,  like  the  wing  of  a bird 
through  the  opening  mists,  there  was 
universal  joy. 

“ We  felt  as  if,  on  getting  the  pilot 
on  board,  we  should  make  a decided 
movement  toward  our  port.  But  the 
breeze  was  still  faint  and  the  fog 
heavy.  Fogs,  it  is  understood,  prevail 
very  much  at  this  season  of  the  year 
for  many  days ; and  they  arise  from 


the  sudden  return  of  hot  weather,  which 
dissolves  the  ice,  and  produces  im- 
mense e\  aporation.  We  moved  slowly 
through  the  Narrows  into  the  expand- 
ing bay,  and  dropped  anchor  in  the 
evening  off  Staten  Island,  and  about 
six  miles  from  the  city.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  quitted  our  vessel  for  a steam- 
boat. The  mists  were  still  heavy,  and 
veiled  everything  from  sight ; we  lost, 
therefore,  for  the  present,  the  view  of 
the  bay,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
exceedingly  good.  This,  with  a new 
world  before  us,  was  but  a slight  dis- 
appointment. About  ten  o’clock  I 
sprang  on  the  landing  at  New  York, 
and  realized  the  presence  of  a country 
which  had  long  dwelt  as  a picture  of 
interest  and  of  hope  in  my  imagina- 
tion.” 

]\Ir.  Reed  left  his  ship  and  went  di- 
rect to  Bunker’s  tavern — it  was  in  the 
days  when  there  were  “ taverns,”  and 
Bunker’s  was  one  of  the  institutions  of 
New  York.  Here  he  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  he  had  left  England  be- 
hind him  and  was  in  the  wilds  of  the 
barbarian  West. 

Before  seeking  his  room,  he  had  ex- 
pressed a wish  for  refreshments,  and 
on  coming  down,  had  expected  to  see 
a breakfast  table  set — but  not  thus  did 
the  American  eagle  scream  in  the  days 
of  1834.  “I  went  into  the  barroom 
and  looked  at  the  papers,  still  waiting 
for  a summons  to  the  anticipated  re- 
freshments,” and  as  it  did  not  come, 
he  approached  the  bar  and  made  in- 
quiry. ‘ ‘ The  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
without  speaking,  placed  a small 
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basket  of  biscuits  and  a plate  of  cheese 
before  us  as  we  stood/’  Amused  and 
disappointed,  he  fell  to,  but  the  disap- 
pointment, if  not  the  amusement,  was 
increased  when  ‘'two  or  three  gentle- 
tlemen  came  up,  and,  without  per- 
mission or  seeking  a separate  knife  or 
fork,  claim  a share.  ” He  did  not  con- 
strue this  as  an  affront,  soon  learning, 
as  did  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  that  in  the 
American  inn  of  that  day  there  was 
“ one  hour,  one  meal,  one  summons, 
and  if  you  are  ready  you  may  fare 
well ; but  if  you  miss  the  opportunity, 
you  must  digest  the  consequences  as 
you  can.” 

The  impressions  gained  by  a first 
stroll  up  Broadway  were  thoroughly 
English  in  their  character.  “The 
habitations,  from  frequently  having 
the  Venetian  or  other  shutters  closed, 
as  the  readiest  mode  of  excluding  the 
sun,  affected  me  painfully,  as  though 
death  had  entered  them.  The  ordinary 
signs  of  health  could  not  be  so  prev- 
alent as  with  us,  for  I was  continu- 
ally saying  to  myself : ‘ How  ill  that 

man  looks.’  The  ladies,  who  were 
using  Broadway  as  a prome- 
nade, struck  me  as  of  less  stature  than 
ours.  Those  who  aspired  to  fashion 
used  Parisian  dresses,  and  they  had  a 
mincing  tread  which  was  meant  to  be 
Parisian,  but  is  certainly  not  so  ; it  is 
an  affectation,  and  therefore  disagree- 
able.” 

“New  York  is  the  counterpart  of 
Liverpool ; they  have  grown  remark- 
ably together.  At  no  very  distant 
period,  they  both  had  some  5,000 


inhabitants ; they  have  advanced 
almost  thousand  by  thousand,  and  are 
now  nearly  equal  in  population.  In 
point  of  site,  Liverpool  has  the  advan- 
tage. It  springs  boldly  from  the  water, 
and,  by  its  various  elevation,  presents 
more  picture  to  the  eye ; while  by 
water  conveyance,  and  the  mere  pur- 
poses of  business,  the  advantage  is 
with  New  York.  It  stands  on  a plane 
only  sufficiently  inclined  to  ensure  a 
good  drainage,  and  of  course  supplies 
great  facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods. 
At  present,  Liverpool  does  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  business ; but, 
because  New  York  has  more  home 
trade,  there  is  with  it  a greater  show  of 
mercantile  activity  and  life. 

“ This  city  is  really  worthy  of  the 
reputation  she  has  for  the  frequency 
of  the  fires.  There  were  six  to  my 
knowledge  in  ten  days.  They  appear 
to  arise  partly  from  wood  being  the 
common  fuel,  which  is  less  safe  than 
coal  ; and  partly  from  fiues  being 
carried  through  frame  buildings,  which 
is  very  hazardous.  Some,  however, 
as  with  ourselves,  are  intentional  ; 
persons  of  bad  principle  and  embar- 
rassed circumstances  abuse  the  benefit 
of  insurance,  and  seek  to  save  them- 
selves by  fire,  reckless  of  whom  they 
destroy. 

“You  are  aware  that  the  time  of 
our  arrival  in  New  York  was  one  of 
great  excitement.  Without  indulging 
in  political  opinion,  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  this  excitement  was  created 
by  some  decided  measures  recently 
adopted  by  the  Government  relative 
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to  the  National  Bank.  Those  measures, 
whether  good  or  ill  in  their  issue,  had 
so  shaken  public  credit,  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mercantile  houses  were 
prostrate  in  insolvency,  and  their 
vibrations  were  felt  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Europe.  A municipal  election 
was  about  to  happen,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a matter  of  local  and 
limited  interest  the  test  of  opinion  on 
the  policy  of  the  General  Government. 
The  polling  for  the  city  elections  is 
taken  in  the  different  wards,  and  it 
usually  occurs  not  only  without  danger 
to  the  peace,  but  without  interruption 
to  business.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, there  was  a riot  in  one  of  the 
wmrds.  The  losing  ]:>arty,  with  its 
other  losses,  as  is  usual,  lost  its  tem- 
per ; and  w^hen  it  could  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  votes,  set  itself  to  break- 
ing heads.  Some  twmnty  persons  wmre 
seriously  hurt  in  the  affray.  A slight 
show^  of  military  powmr  prevented 
further  evil.  If  these  things  wmre  to 
happen,  I wms  not  sorry  to  see  them, 
as  they  show  up  national  character  ; 
but  the  good  citizens  wmre  greatly 
•scandalized  that  such  scenes  should 
disgrace  them  as  had  never  happened, 
they  said,  in  the  republic  before. 

“ The  Whigs,  as  the  friends  of  the 
Bank  strangely  called  themselves, 
although  they  had  not  the  majority  of 
votes,  considered  that  they  had  gained 
the  victory  ; and  they  wmre  resolved 
on  a Whig  celebration.  I readily  ac- 
cepted a ticket  of  admission,  as  it  en- 
larged my  field  of  observation.  I 
must  endeavor  to  place  it  before  you. 


The  place  of  celebration  was  the 
Battery  ; and  the  manner  was  by  a 
collation  and  speeches.  The  Battery 
stands  on  a slip  of  open  ground  at  the 
end  of  the  Broadwmy  and  butting  on 
the  Hudson  river.  It  is  now'"  dismantled, 
not  being  used  for  purposes  of  defence, 
but  of  those  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. When  we  arrived  many  thou- 
sand persons  were  assembled  within 
and  wdthout ; and  it  was  after  delay, 
and  with  difficulty,  that  we  succeeded 
in  making  an  entrance. 

“We  ascended  to  the  bulwarks,  which 
are  built  in  a circle,  and  are  usually  a 
promenade,  but  wdiich  were  now  fitted 
up  with  a gallery  of  seats,  and  filled 
with  spectators.  We  looked  on  a cir- 
cular area  of  large  dimensions,  w^hich 
was  also  crowded  wdth  people.  Op- 
posite us  wms  the  port  by  w'^hich  we 
entered,  and  over  it  some  rooms  w'^hich 
had  been  provided  for  the  officers  for- 
merly on  duty  here.  On  the  roofing, 
parapets,  and  abutments,  were  flags, 
wooden  guns,  and  a rigged  vessel 
surmounting  painted  waves.  This 
dumb  show  was  animated  by  a num- 
ber of  spectators,  whose  ambition 
could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  highest  point;  but  their  pres- 
ence gave  a ludicrous  air  to  the  whole, 
as  there  appeared  to  be  men  sitting 
in  the  ocean,  and  upholding  a vessel 
which  should  have  held  them.  A 
balcony  was  prepared  before  the  win- 
dows of  the  rooms  I have  named,  for 
the  speakers  ; a band  of  music  was 
beneath,  to  fill  in  the  pauses  ; colors 
were  displayed  in  all  directions,  and 
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were  floating  gracefully  over  the 
many-headed  multitude.  Immediate- 
ly over  us,  and  opposite  the  rostrum, 
was  the  national  flag,  with  its  dark 
blue  field  and  brilliant  constellation 
of  twenty-four  stars ; and  above  it, 
that  all  the  decorations  might  not  be 
void  of  reality,  was  a living  eagle, 
placed  on  a perch,  and  fastened  by  the 
leg,  as  the  emblem  of  liberty  ! 

‘^At  this  moment  there  was  a pause 
in  the  regular  engagements  ; but  the 
good  people  were  by  no  means  idle. 

“The  Americans,  who  are  quick  to 
dine,  had  finished  their  refreshments. 
Many  were  evidently  ready  to  attend 
to  such  addresses  as  might  be  made  ; 
but  many  also,  who  had  sat  down  to 
eat,  rose  up  to  play.  These  were  giv- 
ing themselves  to  all  manner  of  prac- 
tical jokes.  Hats  and  the  remnants  of 
bread  were  flying  about ; ladders  were 
made  of  human  shoulders  to  convey 
water,  and  glasses,  and  bread,  from 
those  in  the  area  to  those  in  the  gal- 
leries ; while  in  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture a far  more  earnest  group  were 
surrounding  and  surmounting  some  of 
the  barrels  of  beer,  the  contents  of 
which  they  were  exhausting  with 
alarming  speed. 

“A  cry  was  made  for  silence  and 
attention.  The  music  stopped ; but 
the  multitude  seemed  little  disposed  to 
listen.  A carman,  with  his  frock  on, 
came  to  the  balcony.  The  fellow- 
feeling  which  the  more  noisy  had  with 
him  disposed  them  to  attention.  That 
class  of  persons  in  New  York  is  thriv- 
ing and  respectable ; and  this  man 


was  one  of  the  best  of  his  class.  He 
had  the  good  sense  to  make  a short 
speech ; and  he  uttered  himself  with 
plain  sense,  stout  honesty,  and  espec- 
ially with  decision  on  the  Whig  side 
of  the  question.  Trade,  and  of  course, 
carts  and  wagons,  had  a vital  interest 
in  it.  When  he  finished,  hurrahs  rang 
round  the  bulwarks,  and  ascended 
into  the  air ; and  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  the  scene,  the  man  who 
had  the  care  of  the  eagle  twitched  the 
string,  and  made  the  bird  flap  its 
wings  over  the  assembly.  But  heroics 
did  not  long  suit  them  ; they  eagerly 
returned  to  gossip,  or  to  sport,  or  to 
the  barrels  in  the  centre  of  the  court, 
which  were  still  rising  in  popular  fa- 
vor. 

“Another  call  was  made,  and  one 
of  their  orators  came  forward.  He 
had  no  doubt  claims  on  them,  from 
his  zeal  in  the  cause,  but  he  could 
have  little  to  oratory,  or  the  people 
would  have  been  more  sensible  of  it. 
He  raised  a stentorian  voice ; but  in 
vain.  Those  at  the  windows  and  be- 
neath him  gazed  and  shouted ; but  his 
words  died  in  his  own  atmosphere, 
and  could  not  subdue  the  conflicting 
sounds  in  the  distance.  This  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  picture.  Speech- 
making and  sport,  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  were  so  mixed  and  opposed,  as 
to  make  the  whole,  to  an  eye  like  Ho- 
garth’s, exceedingly  amusing  and 
comical  ; while  the  the  numbers  of  the 
meeting,  the  beauty  of  the  thronged 
amphitheatre,  opening  only  into  the 
bright  blue  heavens,  saved  it  from 
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the  trivial,  and  made  it  interesting 
and  delightful.  I observed  it  for  some 
time ; and  then,  as  the  more  respect- 
able portion  of  the  assembly  was  mov- 
ing off,  I prepared  to  leave  with  it. 

“ I soon  found  myself  moving  with 
a body  which  had  become  proces- 
sional ; walking  in  order,  and  three  or 
four  abreast.  It  was  understood  that 
the  celebrated  Daniel  Webster  was  at 
a house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
procession  moved  in  that  direction  into 
the  Broadway.  The  people  gathered 
about  the  residence  and  cheered  him. 
He  advanced  to  the  window.  He 
could  not  have  been  heard  in  a speech, 
and  therefore  contented  himself  with 
bowing,  and  throwing  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  a few  short  sentences  as 
watchwords  to  the  party.  They  re- 
ceived them  with  hurrahs,  and  passed 
on  in  order.  The  procession  must  have 
been  quite  a mile  in  length. 

“ As  this  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the 
largest  assemblage  of  this  interesting 
people,  which  I witnessed  while  in  the 
States.  There  was  less  of  dignity  and 
gravity  about  it  than  I had  been  led  to 
expect  from  so  grave  a people ; and 
there  was  more  of  English  animation, 
humor,  and  audible  expression  of 
opinion,  than  I looked  for,  and  more, 
certainly,  than  is  usual.  It  is  however, 
to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  not 
a deliberative,  but  a commemorative 
occasion  ; and  there  was  no  crisis 
directly  before  them  to  point  the 
speeches  or  to  quicken  the  attention. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a meeting  highly 
creditable  to  those  who  composed  it. 


I saw  not  a single  person  intoxicated  ; 
nor  did  I hear  afterwards  of  a single 
squabble,  or  of  a pocket  spoiled  of  its 
contents.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  and 
indicative  of  a great  sense  of  feminine 
propriety,  that  I saw  not  within  or 
about  the  place  a single  female.  It 
was  feared  that  the  meeting  might 
provoke  the  Tories  to  come  and  create 
a disturbance  ; but  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  mischief  they  had  already 
done,  and  remained  quiet  at  the  West 
End  of  the  town.” 

Mr.  Reed,  like  Dickens,  was  unable 
to  see  why  the  average  American  citi- 
zen felt  the  necessity  of  elevating  his 
feet  above  his  head  when  occupying 
a chair.  Of  course  he  visited  Kentucky, 
being  a missionary,  and  was  one 
evening  strolling  about  Frankfort, 
when  a singular  phenomenon  fell 
across  his  vision.  “As  I suddenly 
turned  the  angle  of  a street,  I saw  a 
dark  object  projecting  on  my  path, 
from  a window  at  a little  distance.  I 
soon  preceived  that  it  was  the  booted 
leg  of  a human  being  ; and,  on  coming 
nearer,  I found  it  belonged  to  a peda- 
gogue in  class  with  some  dozen 
youths,  who,  if  not  learning  manners, 
were  digesting  Latin  syntax  as  they 
could.  This  sort  of  trick  is  so  peculiar 
and  so  common  as  to  be  almost  an 
Americanism.  I certainly  never  saw 
legs  so  strangely  used  as  by  many 
men  in  this  country.  To  be  on  the 
fender,  the  jambs  of  the  stove,  the 
chair,  the  mantlepiece,  is  nothing  ; it 
is,  perhaps,  European.  These  aspir- 
ants seem  never  satisfied  till  their  heels 
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are  on  a level  with  their  head,  and  at 
one  hotel  the  feet  have  attained  to  the 
height  of  the  doorway,  and  it  is  a point 
of  serious  ambition  with  youug  men 
to  see  who  shall  score  the  highest 
mark.” 

His  next  shot  is  at  the  Methodists, 
whose  services  he  attended  at  Morris- 
town, N.  J.  “They  have  the  custom 
of  turning  their  backs  to  the  minister 
in  singing,  that  they  may  face  the 
singers,  and  they  have  also  the  practice, 
to  a great  extent,  of  interlining  the 
prayer  with  exclamations  and  prayers 
of  their  own.”  Only  once  did  he  hear 
a blessing  invoked  at  a public  meal. 

But  it  is  in  the  minute  notes  of  travel 
set  down  that  the  visitor  furnishes  a 
remarkable  picture  of  the  vexations 
and  discouragements  in  moving  about 
a half  century  ago.  He  cannot  be 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  make  out  a 
case,  for  he  sets  down  the  good  with 
the  bad  as  it  comes  to  him,  and  his 
whole  narration  bears  the  mark  of 
truth.  Three  days  were  occupied  in 
passing  from  New  York  to  Washington 
via  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
this  is  spoken  of  as  a remarkable  trip. 
Two  of  these  days  were  spent  upon 
the  steamboats  and  railroad,  and  the 
third  in  a stage  coach.  They  were 
nearly  seven  hours  in  going  less  than 
forty  miles,  sometimes  with  six  horses. 
The  road,  through  the  main  highway 
from  Baltimore  to  the  nation’s  capital, 
was  exceedingly  bad,  and  in  many 
places  it  was  several  inches  deep  in 
dust  and  sand,  and  in  others  was 
clogged  with  lose  boulders  as  large  as 
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English  paving  stones.  It  was  his 
first  experience  with  an  American  stage 
coach,  and  the  vehicle  is  minutely 
described.  Heavy  and  strong,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  road,  it  carried 
no  outside  passengers,  but  had  three 
seats  within,  each  good  for  three  per- 
sons. It  was  open  all  around  from  the 
elbow  upward  with  sliding  shutters 
and  leather  curtains,  to  be  used  when 
needed.  A personal  incident,  almost 
of  the  Chuzzlewit  order,  is  related  as 
occurring  upon  this  ride. 

“When  we  took  our  seats  the  vehicle 
was  not  full,  and,  as  the  day  was  hot, 
we  hoped  not  to  be  crowded  ; but  be- 
fore we  had  cleared  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  three  men,  rough  and  large, 
sought  admittance.  Myself  and  an 
elderly  lady,  occupied  the  back  seat, 
and  the  stoutest  of  the  three  directed 
his  movements  toward  us.  We  retired 
into  our  corners  and  left  him  what 
room  we  could  in  the  middle.  He 
showed  some  desire  for  the  outer  seats, 
but  this  was  not  regarded,  and  he  took 
his  place.  I soon  saw  that  he  had  the 
abominable  habit  of  chewing  the 
noisome  weed,  and  began  to  fear  for 
myself  and  the  good  lady,  and  soon 
he  began  to  look  about  him  for  relief. 
He  looked  on  my  side  ; I sat  forward 
and  looked  very  grave  ; he  looked  on 
the  lady,  and  regarding  her  as  the 
weaker  sex,  he  put  his  head  forward 
and  spat  across  her  face  into  the  road. 
Nobody,  not  even  the  lady,  seemed 
surprised  at  this,  though  she  must 
have  been  annoyed.  It  was  so  often 
repeated  as  to  induce  her  to  change 
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seats  with  him ; and  I fear,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  annoyance  was  the  more 
readily  renewed  in  the  hope  of  such  an 
issue.” 

Of  course  the  visitors  did  not  omit 
the  usual  visit  to  Congress.  “ There 
was  not  much  of  interest  in  the  House 
at  the  time.  But  I heard  one  speech 
that  was  certainly  long,  and  that  was 
considered  to  be  good.  The  speaker 
rose  from  his  desk ; his  speech  lay 
written  before  him  ; he  delivered  it, 
however,  without  much  reference  to 
the  document,  and  with  a strong  voice 
and  energetic  manner.  But  it  was  all 
a forced  effort,  and  of  necessity  it  was 
such.  No  one  listened  to  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  expect  no  one  to  listen.  It 
was  understood  by  both  parties  that  he 
was  using  the  house  as  a medium  of 
speech  to  his  constituents  across  the 
Alleghanies  ; and  they  seemed  content 
to  have  it  so.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  floor  is  occupied  here  for  two  or 
more  days  together ; and  that  the 
most  important  business  of  the  State 
is  postponed  or  neglected,  while  the 
house  is  afflicted  with  speeches  which 
none  will  hear,  and  which  are  meant 
to  be  pamphlets  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, none  will  read. 

“The  celebrated  Colonel  Crockett 
made  an  advance  on  this  vicious  usage, 
and  it  would  be  a great  relief  if  his 
proposal  were  acted  on.  It  is  said  he 
rose  and  claimed  the  notice  of  the 
chair,  and  stated  that  he  had  many 
times  tried  to  obtain  the  floor,  but  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  succeed; 
that  he  was  now  leaving  to  visit  his 


constituents  ; and  as  he  could  not  then 
deliver  his  speech,  he  begged  to  know 
whether  he  might  publish  it  as  a 
speech  intended  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered in  the  Congress.  People  were 
so  uncandid,  however,  in  the  colonel’s 
case,  as  to  think  this  a mere  trick ; 
and  that  he  wanted  to  impress  the 
public  with  a belief  that  he  had  sought 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  important 
speech,  but  had  not  been  able  to  find 
'it,  when  in  fact  he  had  no  such  speech 
to  deliver. 

“The  Senate  is  now  usually  rich  in 
distinguished  men.  In  this,  and  some 
following  discussions,  we  heard  most 
of  them : Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun, 
Clayton,  Leigh,  Ewing,  Frelinghuy sen, 
and  Forsyth.  I should  like  to  give  you 
a sketch  of  these  men,  as  they  dwell 
in  my  memory,  but  opportunity  fails 
me  ; and  perhaps  I might  do  them  some 
injustice  if  I attempted  any  thing  more 
than  general  impression,  from  such 
slight  opportunities  of  knowing  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  Clay’s  strength  is  in 
popular  address ; Webster’s,  in  cool 
argument;  Calhoun’s,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  in  his  weakness  too  ; Freling- 
huysen’s,  in  his  truly  Christian  charac- 
ter ; Ewing’s,  in  his  stout  honesty, 
notwithstanding  his  bad  taste  and  false 
quotations  ; and  Forsyth’s,  in  his 
vanity — certainly,  in  my  eye,  the  very 
image  of  self-complacency. 

“On  the  whole,  I was  much  grati- 
fied in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Congress  of  this  great  empire.  Yet  I 
must  candidly  admit,  that  it  fell  some- 
what below  my  expectations.  In  its 
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presence  I was  not  impressed,  as  I 
think  I should  have  been  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  men  who  signed  the  Dec- 
laration ; and  my  eye  wandered  over 
the  assembly,  anxiously  seeking  an- 
other Washington,  who,  by  his  moral 
worth,  mental  sagacity,  and  unques- 
tionable patriotism,  should,  in  a second 
crisis,  become  the  confidence  and  sal- 
vation of  his  country ; but  it  wandered 
in  vain.  Such  a one  might  have  been 
there ; the  occasion  might  bring  ouf 
many  such  ; but  I failed  to  receive 
such  an  impression.  Nor  do  I think, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  representation 
is  worthy  of  the  people.  It  has  less  of 
a religious  character  than  you  would 
expect  from  so  religious  a people  ; and 
it  has  also  less  of  an  independent  char- 
acter than  should  belong  to  so  thriving 
a people.  But  as  matters  stand,  it  is 
now  only  a sacrifice  for  the  thriving 
man  to  be  a member  of  Congress ; 
while,  to  the  needy  man,  it  is  a strong 
temptation.  In  this  state  of  things,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  less  worthy 
person  should  labor  hard  to  gain  an 
election  ; or  that,  when  it  is  gained,  he 
should  consider  his  own  interests  rather 
than  those  of  his  constituents.’’ 

Mr.  Reed  suggests,  rather  than  de- 
scribes, that  independent  and  often 
picturesque  personage,  the  stage  driver 
of  the  olden  time.  Leaving  Boston  for 
his  tour  of  the  West,  he  asked  that  his 
“luggage”  be  specially  guarded,  as  it 
was  raining.  When  the  first  halt  was 
made  he  discovered  that  it  was  wet 
through,  and,  upon  entering  complaint, 
was  told  that  it  was  his  own  business 


to  look  after  it.  “W^hen  we  stopped 
at  Lowell  to  change  horses,  a female 
wished  to  secure  a place  onward.  We 
were,  as  the  phrase  is,  more  than  full 
already  ; we  had  nine  persons  and 
two  children,  which  are  made  to  go 
for  nothing,  except  in  the  way  bill. 
Our  saucy  driver  opened  the  door;  and 
addressing  two  men  who,  with  us 
would  have  been  outside  passengers, 
said  : ‘ I say,  I want  one  of  you  to 
ride  with  me  and  let  the  lady  have 
your  seat.’  The  men  felt  they  were 
addressed  by  a superior,  but  kept  their 
places.  ‘Come,  I say,’  he  continued, 

‘ you  shall  have  a good  buffalo  and 
umbrel,  and  nothing  will  hurt  you.’ 
Still  they  kept  their  places,  and  refused 
him.  His  lordship  was  offended  and 
ready  to  lay  hands  on  one  of  them, 
but  checking  himself,  said:  ‘Well,  if  I 
can’t  get  you  out,  hang  it  if  I’ll  take 
you  on  till  one  of  you  gets  out.’  And 
there  we  stood  for  some  time,  and  he 
gained  his  point  at  last  by  persuading 
the  persons  on  the  middle  seat  to  re- 
ceive the  lady,  so  that  we  had  twelve 
inside.” 

New  York  was  crossed  by  stage, 
Niagara  visited,  and  the  trip  continued 
on  to  Buffalo  ; from  thence  by  steam- 
boat to  Sandusky,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  he  landed. 
He  found  here  only  the  most  meagre 
“ materials  for  the  composition  of 
Mayor  and  Council,”  and  they  were, 
therefore,  small  men,  “but  “in  keep- 
ing with  the  place  and  the  people.” 
The  best  inn  in  town,  “was  not  such 
as  one  could  boast  of,  but  it  had  been 
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better  had  it  been  cleaner.”  The  rain 
found  ‘-its  way  within  the  house,  and 
came  spattering  down  the  walls  of 
the  room  in  strange  style,”  and  his 
luggage  was  soaked  through,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  stage  coach  and  on  the 
steamboat.  '‘Already  much  was  in- 
jured, and  some  was  stolen.  Of  the 
future  I could  not  speak,  but  if  things 
went  on  in  the  same  manner,  I had  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  New  York  in 
a coatless,  shirtless,  and  very  bootless 
condition.” 

He  found  morals  and  religion  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  heard  more  swearing 
and  saw  more  Sabbath  breaking  than 
he  had  ever  before  witnessed.  “There 
were  many  groceries,  as  they  call 
themselves,  here  ; groggeries  as  their 
enemies  call  them,  and  they  were  all 
full.”  He  arose  before  daybreak  to  take 
the  stage  for  Columbus  and  found  the 
vehicle  half  full  of  mud  and  water.  He 
was  the  only  passenger,  and,  although 
he  had  the  whole  stage  to  himself  this 
time,  was  not  happy.  The  morning 
was  damp  and  cold,  and  he  looked 
about  for  some  means  of  protection. 
Out  of  five  panes  in  the  window  three 
were  broken,  the  curtains  were  torn 
and  notin  place,  and  for  lack  of  other 
means  of  protection  the  poor  wayfarer 
curled  himself  up  on  one  of  the  seats, 
where  he  had  “the  calls  of  the  driver, 
the  screeching  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
song  of  the  bullfrog”  for  entertain- 
ment. The  roads  were  intolerable, 
the  horses  seldom  going  faster  than  a 
walk,  and  the  wheels  often  up  to  the 
hubs  in  mud.  Twenty-eight  hours 


were  consumed  in  a trip  of  no  miles, 
yet  the  line  and  the  conveyance  were 
advertised  as  “splendid”  and  “ equal 
to  any  in  the  State.” 

When  three  men  were  taken  in  at  a 
small  village,  Mr.  Reed  admits  that  he 
had  a “better  balanced  coach,”  but 
the  gain  was  discounted  by  the  “blas- 
phemous and  corrupt  conversation  ” 
he  was  compelled  to  hear,  although 
one  of  the  talkers  was  a Colonel,  an- 
other a judge,  and  the  third  a well-to-do 
farmer.  At  a later  point  in  the  journey, 
the  “ lady  of  a judge  and  her  daugh- 
ter” took  the  seats  that  had  been 
vacated,  and,  although  he  was  sure 
they  were  ladies,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  he  was  surprised  at  the  free- 
dom with  which  they  entered  into  the 
general  conversation,  and  that  the 
mother  should  entertain  her  fellow- 
travelers  with  a song  without  being 
asked. 

The  halt  for  the  night  was  made  at 
Delaware.  “The  Judge’s  lady  and 
daughter  were  shown  into  a closet 
called  a room.  There  was  no  fasten- 
ing to  the  door,  and  she  protested  that 
she  would  not  use  it.  I insisted  that 
it  was  not  proper  treatment.  All  the 
amendment  that  could  be  gained  was 
a proposition  to  fetch  a nail,  and  she 
could  nail  herself  in  and  be  snug 
enough.” 

Hardly  pausing  at  Columbus,  our 
traveler  passed  on  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  was  struck  “by  the  number 
of  barbers’  shops  and  grog  shops.  It 
would  seem  that  no  man  here  shaves 
himself,  and  that  temperance  has  not 
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yet  fulfilled  its  commission.”  He 
moved  down  the  Ohio  on  a steamboat 
and  went  ashore  at  Louisville.  ‘‘On 
arriving  at  my  hotel  I found  its  mas- 
ter, a Mr.  Throckmorton,  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  and  distributing  his 
mint  julep.  It  is  a favorite  mixture  of 
spirits,  mint,  sugar,  and  water,  and  he 
has  a high  character  for  the  just  incor- 
poration of  the  ingredients.  Others 
were  making  a free  and  dangerous 
use  of  iced  water,  a luxury  which  is 
provided  in  great  abundance  through- 
out the  States.”  He  met  here,  for  the 
first  time,  a “ moschito  bar,”  a gauze- 
like curtain,  of  which  he  made  a grate- 
ful use. 

Later  in  the  season  Mr.  Reed  found 
it  advisable  to  leave  Albany  for  Utica 
in  search  of  certain  church  revivals, 
for  which  he  was  told  “the  western 
part  of  the  State  was  famous.”  He 
went  by  railroad  as  far  as  Schenecta- 
dy, where  he  expected  to  find  trans- 
portation by  stage,  but  while  the  stage 
was  there,  the  transportation  was  not, 
as  the  owner  would  not  send  it  out, 
because  there  were  not  enough  pas- 
sengers to  pay.  The  only  alternative 
was  the  packet  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
^ which  the  warning  experiences  of  his 
friends  had  made  him  anxious  to 
avoid.  About  sixty  persons  were  on 
board,  with  only  one  room  to  live, 
eat,  and  sleep  in.  When  the  evening 
came,  the  problem  was  one  that  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  those  in  charge. 
“Curtains  were  dropped  over  one- 
third  of  the  room,  and  thus  made  a 
division  for  the  ladies  and  children. 


while  our  portion  of  the  room  was 
clear.  A set  of  frames,  like  large 
shelves,  were  produced  and  hung  to 
the  side  of  the  room.  Three  tiers  of 
these  were  carried  around  the  room ; 
all  the  tables  were  collected  and 
placed  down  the  middle  of  the  room 
as  far  as  they  would  go.  The  settees 
were  employed  to  fill  in  any  possible 
spaces,and  after  all  the  accommodation 
was  disposed  of  it  was  plainly  under- 
stood that  there  remained  just  the 
floor.” 

This  English  stranger  did  not  draw 
a prize  when  the  division  of  beds  oc- 
curred and  when  the  fortunate  began 
to  turn  in,  he  retreated  to  the  boat’s 
roof  and  “outwatched  the  setting 
moon.”  As  the  moon  went  down,  the 
fogs  and  the  damp  came  up.  He  was 
finally  constrained  to  go  below.  “I 
took  a couple  of  chairs,  and  placing 
them  as  near  the  door  as  practicable, 
lounged  on  them  in  such  a way  as  to 
rest  the  body  and  possibly  to  forget 
myself  for  a few  minutes.  Two  per- 
sons lay  at  my  feet  and  one  at  my 
elbow.  Two  lines  of  cord  had  been 
carried  down  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
that  the  spare  garments  might  be 
hung  on  them.  Here,  then,  was  an 
exhibition  of  coats,  trousers,  waist- 
coats, cravats,  and  hats,  worthy  of 
Monmouth  Street ; the  great  evil  of 
which  was  that  it  cut  off  the  little 
chance  of  ventilation.  Two  glimmer- 
ing, unsnuffed  candles  gave  sepul- 
chral lights  to  the  whole. 

“I  fell  into  a short  slumber;  when  I 
awoke  I found  my  foot  in  the  face  of 
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another  sleeper.  Before  4 o'clock  I 
was  on  the  roof  again.  When  I again 
went  down  the  passengers  were  seek- 
ing to  dress,  but  this  was  no  easy 
matter.  One  had  lost  his  boots,  an- 
other his  hat,  another  his  cravat,  an- 
other his  money,  and  another  his — 
everything.  Then  there  were  out- 
cries, and  searchings,  and  exchanges. 
In  seeking  for  one  article,  a score 
would  be  thrown  out  of  place.  x\nd 
so  it  went,  till  confusion  was  twice 
confounded. 

“Early  in  the  day,  I landed  at  Utica. 
It  is  a fine,  thriving  town  ; free  from 
all  signs  of  age  or  poverty ; and  re- 
sembling the  many  towns  which  are 
found  on  this  line  from  Albany  to  Buf- 
falo. Sickness  was  prevailing  here. 
The  Rev.  Mr,  Aitkin  was  just  leaving, 
with  an  invalid  wife,  and  he  himself 
fell  sick  the  following  day.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Bethune,  had  left  his  charge  here  ; 
and  I was  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 


Hopkins  for  much  kind  attention  in 
his  absence.” 

When  ready  to  return  to  Albany, 
the  traveler  chose  the  stage — he  had 
“had  enough  of  the  packets.”  He 
was  still  suffering  from  a cold  taken 
upon  that  memorable  night.  “We 
made  a halt  at  one  inn  on  our  way  ; 
at  which  we  sought  eagerly  to  refresh 
ourselves,  in  heat  and  dust,  by  a 
draugfht  of  cold  water.  The  landlord, 
with  an  old  German  name,  picked  a 
quarrel  with  us,  and  swore  at  the 
times,  for  supplanting  spirits  by 
water.  ‘ How  was  he  to  live  by 
giving  away  water !’  There  was 
something  natural,  if  not  hospitable, 
in  this  exclamation  ; but  it  deserves 
remark,  that  in  the  endless  instances 
in  which  myself  and  others  sought, 
in  our  journey,  water,  and  nothing 
more,  it  was  always  supplied  without 
grudging,  and  frequently  with  some 
trouble.”  James  Harrison  Kennedy. 


JAMES  E.  CAMPBELL,  GOVERNOR  OF  OHIO. 


When  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  in 
convention  assembled  at  Cleveland,  on 
July  15.  1891,  were  preparing  the  State 
ticket  with  which  they  might  safely 
go  before  the  people,  a significant 
thing  vvas  said  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
men charged  with  presenting  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  thought 
worthy  of  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  chief  nomination — that  of 
Governor,  “ What  we  are  most  inter- 


ested in,”  said  he,  “is  good  govern- 
ment for  our  State.  We  want  to  put 
good  men  in  office,  and  we  want  to 
keep  those  in  office  who  have  been 
faithful  to  their  trusts.  We  want 
economy,  honesty,  ability,  a clean- 
handed administration.  We  want  a 
Governor  who  has  the  courage  to  stand 
by  the  people,  irrespective  of  friend 
or  foe.”  And  then,  having  outlined  the 
great  needs  of  the  party  and  of  the 
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people,  he  proceeded  to  show  how 
those  wants  might  be  supplied,  and 
those  demands  answered  : Gentle- 

men of  the  convention,  with  an  honest 
heart,  whose  every  throb  is  for  my 
party,  in  the  name  of  good  govern- 
ment, in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
pure,  unsullied  Democracy,  I present 
to  you  the  name  of  a man  who  has 
never  met  defeat — the  Hon.  James 
E.  Campbell." 

The  response  of  the  party  was  im- 
mediate, and  in  such  form  as  to  show 
the  world  that  so  far  as  the  Democrats 
of  Ohio  were  concerned,  there  was  but 
one  thought  as  to  the  man  who  should 
lead  them  in  a contest  as  important 
as  any  upon  which  they  had  for  years 
entered.  Upon  the  first  ballot,  and 
amid  a storm  of  cheers  as  the  voting 
went  on,  the  present  Governor  of  Ohio 
was  nominated  as  his  own  successor, 
by  a majority  that  was  simply  over- 
whelming when  compared  to  the 
total  vote  of  the  convention,  the  result 
standing  : 508  for  Campbell,  as  against 
1 91  for  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
been  named  in  opposition  ; and  this, 
too,  after  an  extended  and  aggressive 
canvas  of  the  state,  by  the  few  who 
had  led  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
the  contest  could  be  best  maintained 
under  the  leadership  of  some  other 
man.  It  is  indeed  seldom  that  a pub- 
lic man,  in  a conspicuous  and  respon- 
sible place,  is  thus  permitted  to  meas- 
ure the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
party ; and  if,  in  the  chances  of 
affairs.  Governor  Campbell  should 
fail  of  an  election,  that  magnificent 


vote  of  confidence  would  be  a mem- 
ory that  would  console  him  for  the 
defeat,  and  pleasantly  abide  with  him 
through  all  the  years  of  after  life. 

No  man  can  secure  such  support 
and  confidence,  without  earning  and 
deserving  them.  In  the  past  of  James 
E.  Campbell  must  be  sought  the  ele- 
ments that  have  been  nurtured  into 
such  success  in  later  life.  Perhaps 
the  center  point  of  his  great  career  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  equal  to 
every  trust  reposed  in  his  hands,  and 
true  to  the  principles  of  every  platform 
upon  which  he  has  stood.  He  entered 
upon  the  scene  of  active  life  at  a time, 
and  amid  surroundings  calculated  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  was  in  him, 
and  to  stimulate  to  active  life  the  no- 
blest impulses  of  his  being.  He  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  those 
Governors  of  Ohio  who  were  born 
upon  her  soil,  and  therefore  the  heir 
of  her  traditions,  and  nurtured  in  her 
pure  atmosphere  of  home  and  social 
life.  He  was  born  at  Middletown, 
Butler  county,  on  July  7th,  1843,  the 
son  of  Andrew  Campbell,  a physician 
of  prominence  in  that  section  of  the 
state.  There  were  members  of  the 
family  who  had  already  shown  those 
elements  of  leadership  that  are  among 
the  qualities  of  the  “clan  Campbell," 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Lewis  D. 
Campbell,  an  Ohio  statesman  of  note. 
Going  back  in  the  line  of  direct  ances- 
try, we  come  to  Captain  John  Parker 
who  commanded  the  colonial  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  to  an^ 
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other  ancestor  who  was  with  Mont- 
gomery at  the  assault  of  Quebec. 
Both  of  Governor  Campbell’s  grand- 
fathers were  soldiers  in  the  war  of 
1812. 

The  youth  received  a fair  education, 
and  commenced  school  teaching  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  but  soon  after 
entered  the  navy,  serving  upon  the 
Mississippi  and  tributary  rivers,  and 
taking  part  in  naval  engagements  at 
Fort  De  Russy,  Tunica  Bend,  and 
other  places.  He  was  discharged  for 
disability,  and  sent  home,  and  when 
he  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  serve 
his  country  in  the  field  of  war,  he 
made  immediate  preparations  to  serve 
her  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  the 
quieter  paths  of  civil  life.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  upon  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  Hamilton,  in  1871. 
He  was  successful  in  his  profession 
from  the  start,  and  an  evidence  of  the 
public  appreciation  of  that  fact  was 
soon  found  in  his  election  to  the  office 
of  prosecuting  attorney  of  Butler 
county,  which  he  filled  from  1877  to 
1880.  He  was  a candidate  for  the 
State  Senate  in  1879,  and  was  defeated 
by  the  small  margin  of  twelve  votes. 

When  the  Democrats  of  his  district, 
in  1882,  were  looking  about  for  a can- 
didate who  stood  some  show  of  an 
election  in  a Republican  district,  they 
turned  to  young  Campbell,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  should  make  the  race. 
He  accepted,  and  was  elected;  was 
re-elected  in  1884,  and  again  in  1886, 
gaining  the  last  victory  by  the  meagre 


plurality  of  two  votes,  in  a total  of 
more  than  thirty-two  thousand.  His 
career  in  Congress  was  marked  by 
close  application  to  the  interests  of  his 
constituents,  and  he  was  especially 
active  in  the  cause  of  ex-soldiers,  and 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

So  well  had  these  important  duties 
been  fulfilled,  and  he  had  so  grown  in 
mental  stature,  the  science  of  states- 
manship, and  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  when  the  Democrats  of  Ohio, 
in  1889,  were  casting  about  for  some 
man  to  lead  them  in  the  gubernator- 
ial fight,  and  rescue  the  state  from  the 
Republicans,  many  eyes  were  turned 
towards  him,  and  he  was  talked  of 
hopefully  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 
The  convention  was  held  at  Dayton, 
on  August  28,  and  it  was  seen  almost 
from  the  beginning  that  his  selection 
was  a foregone  conclusion  ; and,  al- 
though there  were  other  able  men  in 
candidacy,  he  was  chosen  upon 
the  second  ballot  by  a vote  of  a de- 
cisive nature.  “Then  ensued  one  of 
the  wildest  scenes  ever  enacted  in  any 
convention,  ” says  one  account  of  the 
convention.  “A  perfect  storm  of  ap- 
plause swept  through  the  hall.  Dele- 
gates arose  in  their  seats  and  yelled 
themselves  hoarse.  Ladies  waved 
handkerchiefs,  and  also  hurrahed. 
Then  the  band  struck  up  the  old  Scotch 
tune, ‘The  Campbells  are  coming,’  and 
delegates  danced  in  the  aisle.  The  en- 
thusiasm would  die  out  for  a minute, 
and  then  break  out  again,  and  sweep 
over  the  convention.”  The  party  rec- 
ognized the  arrival  of  a leader,  and 
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felt  that  with  such  a choice  the  victory 
was  half  won. 

Mr.  Campbelhs  speech  of  accept- 
ance, upon  formal  presentation  to  the 
convention,  was  an  able  and  modest 
discussion  of  the  public  questions  then 
in  issue,  and  he  struck  the  key-note  of 
the  campaign,  when  he  showed  that 
he  recognized  the  need  of  reform  in 
state  matters,  and  promised  that  if 
elected  Governor  he  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  correct  abuses,  in- 
augurate reforms,  and  develop  the 
best  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Campbell  made  a vigorous  cam- 
paign, and  was  triumphantly  elected 
over  Governor  Foraker,  who  had  been 
placed  in  nomination  for  the  third 
term.  He  received  the  largest  vote 
ever  cast  in  the  state  for  Governor,  and 
46,318  votes  more  than  the  Democrat- 
ic candidate  for  the  same  office  at  the 
election  of  two  years  before. 

Mr.  Campbell  ^was  formally  inau- 
gurated to  the  office,  on  January  13, 
1890.  His  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly was  modest  and  brief  He 
recommended  that  home  rule  be  re- 
stored to  all  the  cities  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  showed  by  his  discussion  of 
the  question,  how  thoroughly  he  under- 
stood the  political  usurpations  of 
power  that  had  been  perpetrated  by 
law-making  powers  in  times  past. 
He  strongly  commended  the  Austra- 
lian ballot  system,  and  spoke  of  the 
success  which  it  had  achieved  where 
tried — a measure  that  was  enacted 
into  law  during  his  administration, 
and  by  his  active  co-operation.  He 
urged  that  the  State  should  furnish 


school  books,  as  it  had  already  fur- 
nished school  houses  and  teachers, 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs as  a useless  sinecure,  of  no 
benefit  to  the  people,  and  made  other 
pertinent  recommendations  that  re- 
ceived attention  at  his  hands  when  he 
had  fully  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  details' of 
administration,  but  it  is  of  necessity  a 
part  of  the  biography  of  this  lusty 
young  western  Governor,  that  a glance 
should  be  given  to  the.  fruits  of  his 
two  first  years  of  administration,  and 
see  how  well  he  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions that  were  raised  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination. 

In  the  short  time  in  which  it  has  ex- 
isted, his  administration  has  destroyed 
the  last  suggestion  of  a dangerous 
centralization  of  power  which  had 
made  the  office  of  Governor  a menace, 
and  added  to  it  a power  that  had  never 
been  contemplated  by  the  makers  of 
the  state  constitution.  To  seventeen 
cities  were  restored  the  control  of  their 
elections,  that  had  been  wrested  from 
them.  New  and  better  forms  of  gov- 
ernment were  provided,  in  response  to 
popular  desire,  for  several  of  the 
larger  cities.  Time  and  care  were  de- 
voted to  the  perfection  of  a law  se- 
curing secrecy  of  the  ballot,  thereby 
ensuring  an  unbiased  and  unbought 
verdict  of  the  people  at  the  polls. 
Much  v/as  done  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education,  by  legislation  for  the 
Ohio  State  University,  and  appropria- 
tions for  other  institutions,  and  gen- 
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eral  education  was  cared  for  by  the 
enaction  of  a salutary  law  for  the 
cheapening  of  school  books  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  It  cared  for  the 
interests  of  the  industrial  classes,  by 
the  institution  of  Labor  Day,  and  by 
the  passage  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  railroad  employees,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  free'employment  agen- 
cies. It  did  all  that  lay  in  its  power 
for  the  rectification  of  inequitable  tax 
laws,  and  to  provide  for  their  improve- 
ment through  the  only  possible  road — 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  It 
decreased  taxation  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  per  year,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  sinking  fund  levy.  It  found  a 
deficiency  in  the  state  treasury  of  near 
a million  dollars,  which  it  decreased. 
It  improved  the  conditions  of  the  or- 
phans of  the  soldiers,  by  needed  im- 
provements and  additions  at  the  State 
Home.  Other  steps  were  taken  for 
the  bettering  of  other  State  institutions. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Campbell  had  the 
courage  to  attack  the  fee  system — an 
odious  system  whereby  public  officials 
were  excessively  compensated,  and  to 
substitute  one  of  just  and  reasonable 
salaries.  It  looked  especially  after  the 
interests  of  the  farmer,  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  were  appropriated  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  experiments,  while 
needed  laws  were  passed  in  relation 
to  oleomargarine,  and  other  products 
of  like  character. 

dliese  are  but  a portion  of  the  good 
works  performed  by  the  hands  of  one 
zealous  man,  aided  by  the  willing  co- 


operation of  the  members  of  his  party 
in  the  State  Legislature.  The  course 
of  the  Governor  was  such,  both  as  re- 
lates to  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  and  his  personal  conduct  as 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  that 
when  the  time  arrived  for  the  selection 
of  his  successor,  it  was  a foregone 
conclusion  in  the  general  mind  that  he 
would  be  again  called  upon  to  bear 
the  standard  of  his  party ; and,  al- 
though there  were  others  who  prof- 
fered themselves  to  the  party,  as 
above  described,  the  call  was  so  large 
and  so  unanimous,  that  even  the  most 
unwilling  candidate  could  not  have 
refused. 

Governor  Campbell’s  course  as  a 
candidate  has  always  been  that  of  the 
wise  statesman  and  astute  political 
leader.  He  has  done  all  that  any  candi- 
date could  properly  do  for  the  good  of 
his  party  and  the  advancement  of  its 
cause,  but  has  never  gone  beyond  the 
line  of  good  morals  or  pure  politics, 
and  has  ever  made  the  general  cause 
paramount  to  the  personal  interests  of 
himself,  and  of  the  ticket  of  which  he 
is  the  head.  He  has  not  only  won  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  party 
friends,  but  the  respect  of  his  political 
opponents  ; and  it  is  a wide  mark  in 
his  honor,  and  to  that  of  Major  McKin- 
ley, his  opponent,  that,  in  the  fierce 
contest  now  drawing  to  a close,  there 
have  been  no  personalities,  no  bitter- 
ness, and  nothing  said  or  done  to 
lower  the  stand  of  personal  manhood. 
Public  questions  have  been  discussed 
by  both  leaders  in  a calm  and  dignified 
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manner,  and  when  the  contest  is 
ended,  both  the  victor  and  the  de- 
feated, can  look  back  upon  the  labor 
of  the  summer  with  satisfaction,  and 
with  nothing  to  take  back  or  regret. 

In  social  as  in  professional  and 
political  life,  Governor  Campbell  is  the 
soul  of  honor,  and  is  loved  by  all 
who  come  into  close  contact  with 
him.  His  chief  happiness  is  found  in 
his  home.  He  was  married  in  1870, 


to  Miss  Owens,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  a 
lady  who  is  in  all  respects  a model 
wife  and  mother,  and  whose  graces 
and  charms  of  manner  have  greatly 
aided  her  husband  in  his  career.  They 
have  four  living  children.  The  Gover- 
nor is  an  attendant  upon  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Elks, 
Masons,  and  Knights  of  Pythias. 

W.  H.  Maguire. 
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Of  them  who  wrapped  in  earth  so  cold 
No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view, 
Should  many  a tender  tale  be  told. 

For  many  a tender  thought  is  due. 

>5:  * 

To  chronicle  the  deeds  and  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  men  whose  lives, 
talents,  and  energies  have  been  devoted 
to  wise,  laudable  ^and  useful  objects, 
affords  opportunity  not  only  for  pay- 
ing a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  departed 
for  his  labors  and  efforts  in  behalf  of 
hisfellowmen,  but  we  are  also  enabled 
to  perform  a service  for  the  living  by 
thus  doing  something  in  the  direction 
of  and  enlarging  that  which  a wise 
Providence  has  removed  from  the  effi- 
cient hands  of  him  who  has  passed 
from  among  us  and  committed  to  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him  while  living, 
and  now  revere  his  memory. 

The  matchless  pen  of  Plutarch 
treated  it  as  ample  praise  of  an  illus- 
4 


trious  Roman  when  he  said  that  “he 
was  descended  from  noble  ancestry  and 
was  a man  of  the  greatest  virtue.’' 
Mr.  Woodard  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  him  and  were 
acquainted  with  his  superior  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  as  one  of  Nature’s 
noblemen  and  a man  of  the  “greatest 
virtue.” 

That  great  Teacher,  who  spake  as 
man  never  spoke,  has  taught  us  to 
“love  mercy,  walk  humbly,  and  deal 
justly  before  God,  and  that  upon  these 
hang  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  ” The 
supreme  trait  in  Mr.  Woodard’s  char- 
acter was  an  uncompromising  de- 
votion to  justice  and  moral  and  busi- 
ness rectitude.  These  were  paramount 
considerations  to  him  and  continually 
uppermost  in  his  daily  intercouse  with 
men,  but  his  sense  of  justice  was  on 
all  occasions  tempered  with  mercy, 
and  his  charity  for  the  errors  and  fraili- 
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ties  of  others  was  a conspicuous  trait 
of  his  character.  He  frequently  ex- 
pressed an  admiration  for  the  language 
of  Paul,  the  Apostle,  in  which  he  de- 
clared : “Though  I speak  with  the 

tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  have 
not  charity,  I am  become  as  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.”  “And 
though  I have  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
understand  all  mysteries  and  all  know- 
ledge ; and  though  I have  all  faith  so 
that  I could  remove  mountains  and 
have  not  charity,  I am  nothing.”  Wil- 
lard Woodard’s  cast  of  soul  and  mind 
seemed  to  be  in  the  fullest  harmony 
with  this  wonderful  philosophy.  His 
life  was  pure  and  sweet,  and  his  ex- 
istence a truly  beneficent  one.  The 
spirit  of  Christ,  love  and  Divine  rever- 
ence, was  breathed  in  his  daily  life, 
and  the  writings  he  has  left  all  show 
his  devotion  to  the  love  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  He  carried  the  golden 
rule  into  every  day  life,  manifested 
continually  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  in  his  daily  walk  his  religious 
theories  were  put  into  practice. 

The  characteristics  of  his  life,  if 
faithfully  recorded,  would  furnish  a 
sruide  book,  which,  if  followed,  would 
be  of  material  benefit  to  any  young 
man.  Pure  in  all  his  thoughts,  noble 
in  all  his  impulses,  unselfish  in  all  his 
acts,  generous  in  all  his  deeds — his  was 
an  ideal  manhood.  He  has  passed 
into  the  transition  of  death,  but  left 
behind  him  a memory  which  will 
never  perish  from  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated.  It  is 
glorious  to  leave  such  a record — the 


most  blessed  of  memories — the  ac- 
cumulation of  years,  enshrined  in  lov- 
ing hearts  to  comfort  and  console. 

“ Gentlest  of  spirits  ! not  for  thee 

Our  tears  are  shed,  our  sighs  are  given. 
Why  mourn  to  know  thou  art  a free 
Partaker  of  the  joys  of  heaven  ? 

Finished  thy  work,  and  kept  thy  faith 
In  Christian  firmness  unto  death  : 

And  beautiful  as  sky  and  earth, 

When  Autumn’s  Sun  is  downward  going, 
The  blessed  memory  of  thy  worth 
Around  thy  place  of  slumber  glowing!” 

Willard  Woodard  was  born  in  San- 
wick.  Mass.,  December  12,  1824. 

When  six  months  old  his  parents, 
Joseph  and  Esther  (Pike)  W^oodard 
moved  to  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  where 
they  made  their  permanent  home.  It 
was  here  that  he  received  his  educa- 
tion, spending  the  summer  on  the  farm 
with  his  parents  and  attending  the 
public  school,  and  finally  the  academy. 
During  his  school  days  he  always 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  young 
men’s  library  association,  debating 
clubs  and  temperance  societies,  and 
no  opportunity  was  lost  to  store  his 
mind  with  useful  knowledge,  and  to 
develop  those  faculities  of  reasoning 
and  analysis  which  in  public  life  were 
so  advantageous  to  him. 

Early  in  life  he  learned  the  trade  of 
bootmaker,  at  which  he  worked  in  the 
summer,  while  in  winter  he  taught 
school,  sometimes  teaching  through 
the  entire  year.  The  money  received 
as  compensation  for  his  services  was, 
in  accordance  with  New  England  cus- 
tom, given  to  his  parents,  up  to  the 
time  he  became  “of  age.”  When  he 
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attained  his  majority,  his  father  gave 
him  five  dollars — looked  upon  as  a 
generous  allowance. — and  with  this 
he  began  life  for  himself.  His  kindness 
to  members  of  the  home  circle  had 
always  been  the  subject  of  remark 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  when  distance  separated  them  in 
later  years,  no  holiday  passed  without 
bringing  to  those  at  the  old  homestead, 
reminders  of  his  regard  and  affection. 

After  he  left  the  paternal  roof  and 
became  engaged  in  business  in  Hop- 
kinton  on  his  own  account,  he  soon 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  young  men 
in  the  place.  He  was  called  upon  to 
perform  various  official  duties,  serving 
as  town  clerk,  school  commissioner 
and  assessor.  He  had  a natural  taste 
for  politics,  and  he  began  his  active 
participation  in  political  affairs,  as  one 
of  the  organizers  of  a “Free  Soil  ” club 
in  his  native  town.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  and  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  movement  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  insisted  on  being 
carried  to  the  polls  from  a sick  bed,  in 
order  that  he  might  cast  his  vote  for  a 
Free  Soil  candidate  for  the  Legislature, 
who  was  elected  in  consequence  by  a 
majority  of  one  over  his  opponent. 

When  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  merchandis- 
ing, opening  at  that  time  a drug,  book 
and  jewelry  store  in  Hopkinton.  Seven 
years  later  he  came  to  Chicago,  where 
he  decided  to  locate  permanently,  and 
the  same  year,  1856,  he  became  con- 


nected with  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  as  principal  of  the  “Jones 
school " — located  at  the  corner  of 
Clark  and  Harrison  streets,  which  was 
then  the  most  southern  district  of  the 
city,  taking  in  all  scholars  south  of 
Harrison  street  and  east  of  the  river. 
As  an  educator,  his  services  were 
highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
Chicago,  as  well  as  by  the  City  Board 
of  Education,  and  upon  his  presenting 
his  resignation  eight  years  later,  some 
of  the  parents  of  his  pupils  offered  to 
themselves  become  responsible  for  a 
larger  salary,  if  he  would  consent  to 
retain  the  position  which  he  had  filled 
so  acceptably.  This,  however,  he  de- 
clined to  do,  and  left  the  schools  to 
become  associated  with  Geo.  Sher- 
wood & Co.,  in  the  publication  and  sale 
of  school  and  other  books,  at  a later 
date  becoming  a partner  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  1864,  he  was  elected  from  the 
old  Ninth  ward — the  strongest  Repub- 
lican ward  in  the  city  at  that  time — a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  and  at 
once  became  a prominent  participant 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 

He  was  not  only  a careful  guardian 
of  the  city’s  interests,  but  an  able 
champion  of  such  measures  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe  would  promote  those 
interests,  and  under  all  circumstances 
fearless  in  denouncing  anything  which 
savored  of  fraud  or  irregularity.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  service  in  this  capac- 
ity his  voice  was  always  for  economy 
and  good  government  in  the  conduct 
of  city  affairs,  and  as  he  was  ap- 
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proaching  the  close  of  his  first  term, 
one  of  the  city  papers  in  advocating 
his  re-election  declared:  “He  is 

known  to  be  upright  and  above  re- 
proach. His  enemies,  if  he  has  any, 
cannot  say  a single  word  against  him. 
Should  anything  accidentally  happen 
which  would  prevent  his  return  to  the 
Common  Council  next  year,  every  in- 
telligent citizen  would  deeply  regret 
it.  He  has  decision  of  character, 
promptitude,  faithfullness  and  energy, 
and  is  well  qualified  in  every  way  to 
fill  the  office  which  he  now  so  honor- 
ably occupies.’' 

His  constitutents  appear  to  have  en- 
dorsed this  sentiment  fully,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  re-elected  and  continued  to 
serve  as  a member  of  the  municipal 
legislature — having  to  do  with  more 
important  matters  than  some  state 
legislatures — until  1871.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  public 
schools  and  in  this  capacity  he  did 
much  to  advance  the  educational  in- 
terests of  Chicago.  In  1870,  he  was 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Illinois,  as  a member  of  the  Senate, 
in  which  he  served  with  distinction 
one  term.  He  was  regarded  as  an 
able  and  useful  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  was  especially  prominent 
in  promoting  temperance  legislation, 
and  legislation  designed  to  secure  a 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
While  these  measures  were  under  dis- 
cussion he  made  able  speeches  in  sup- 
port of  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, entering  earnest  and  eloquent 


protests  against  any  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  the  venders  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  In  one  of  these  speeches 
he  startled  his  hearers  by  declaring 
himself  as  follows:  “ If  I vote  for 

license,  when  I see  the  bloated,  reel- 
ing, blaspheming  drunkard,  I must 
say  I voted  for  that ; when  I see  the 
young  man  wasting  his  substance  and 
strength,  sham.ing  parents  and  friends 
by  drink,  I must  say  I voted  for  that  ; 
when  I learn  of  the  wife  being  beaten 
and  the  children  driven  from  home 
by  a drunken  parent,  i must  say  I 
voted  for  that ; when  I see  the  prisons 
and  poor  house  filled  with  victims,  I 
must  say  I voted  for  that,  and  when 
my  tax  bill  is  presented,  swelled  to 
three  times  what  it  should  be,  I must 
say  I voted  for  that.” 

His  term  in  the  Senate  included  the 
first  session  held  after  the  adoption  of 
the  present  state  constitution,  and  in 
the  important  work  of  revising  the 
state  laws  into  conformity  with  con- 
stitutional provisions,  he  was  the  act- 
ive coadjutor  of  some  of  the  abler 
members  of  that  body  who  had  re- 
ceived thorough  legal  training. 

In  1872,  he  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress on  the  Liberal  Republican  ticket, 
but  failed  of  election,  and  after  the 
close  of  his  term  as  Senator,  did  not 
hold  an  elective  office.  In  1877,  he 
was,  however,  appointed  by  Gov. 
Cullom,  a member  of  the  West  Park 
Board  of  Commissioners,  an  official 
body  having  the  entire  charge  and 
control  of  the  parks  and  park  improve- 
ments of  the  W^est  Division  of  Chi- 
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cago.  He  entered  upon  his  member- 
ship of  this  Board,  to  find  its  affairs  in 
a sadly  demoralized  condition,  and 
being  chosen  president  of  the  Board, 
the  work  of  inaugurating  a new  and 
improved  system  of  conducting  its  af- 
fairs, devolved  largely  upon  him.  As 
the  Board  was  in  urgent  need  of 
funds,  he  proved  his  devotion  to  the 
public  interest  by  renouncing  a salary 
of  $4,000  a year — the  amount  drawn 
by  his  immediate  predecessor — and 
performing  the  duties  of  this  position 
with  all  its  increased  and  arduous 
duties  without  compensation.  Mr. 
Woodard  and  his  associates  inaugu- 
rated and  successfully  carried  on  an 
extensive  system  of  improvements, 
beautifying  the  parks  and  connecting 
them  by  handsome  boulevards  which 
have  made  them  the  pride  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  populous  division  of 
the  city.  In  making  these  improve- 
ments vast  sums  of  public  money 
were  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board,  and  these  expenditures 
seem  to  have  been  so  intelligently  and 
judiciously  made  as  to  win  the  com- 
mendation of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
With  this  board  Mr.  Woodard  retained 
his  connection  up  to  the  date  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  19th  of 
March  of  the  present  year. 

He  was  also  a member  for  some 
years  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
City  Library  of  Chicago,  being  one  of 
the  members  of  this  Board  first  ap- 
pointed, and  who  had  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  the  library,  during  the  form- 
ative period  of  its  existence. 


After  the  fire  of  1871,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Committee  of 
Seventy,  organized  to  enforce  law  and 
preserve  order,  and  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  that  organization, 
He  formulated  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  and  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  services  to  the 
city  during  this  period  of  its  peril  and 
distress.  Although  he  was  always 
active  in  politics,  and  held  various 
important  political  positions,  he  was 
never  in  any  sense  an  office  seeker 
or  a spoils  hunter.  He  adhered  to  the 
theory  that  the  office  should  seek  the 
man,  and  was  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  ‘‘silver  platter  candidate,”  the 
statement  being  made  that  he  would 
only  accept  the  official  position  ten- 
dered to  him  on  a “silver  platter.” 

He  was  an  eloquent  and  effective 
public  speaker,  and  many  of  his 
speeches,  political  and  otherwise, 
found  their  way  into  print. 

Whenever  a public  question  was  to 
be  discussed  or  considered,  his  opinion 
was  sought  after,  and  he  always  had 
something  to  say  that  was  well  sa;d. 
Some  of  his  most  interesting  public 
speeches  were  those  made  in  support 
of  his  temperance  views.  These  views 
were  very  pronounced,  and  he  was 
always  active  in  promoting  temper- 
ance reform,  serving  among  other 
things  several  years  as  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Washingtonian  Home  for 
Inebriates. 

As  a writer,  he  was  quite  as  vigorous 
and  forcible  as  he  was  as  a speaker, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  questions  in 
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which  the  public  were  interested  and 
of  public  men  and  measures,  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  press.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Irving  Club,  one 
of  the  principal  literary  clubs  of  the 
city,  of  the  LaSalle  Club  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Club,  and  at  one  time 
and  another  he  had  read,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  his  associates,  various  papers 
on  important  topics,  which  attracted 
general  attention.  Chief  among  these 
papers  were  essays  on  Capital  and 
Labor  ; Conservation  ; China  ; An  His- 
torical and  Statistical  Essay  ; Individu- 
ality ; Civil  Service  Reform  ; Relation 
of  Pews  to  the  Pulpit ; Elements  of 
Power ; Inventions  and  their  Influence 
on  Civilization  ; and  The  Use  of  Lan- 
guage. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Woodard  came  to 
Chicago  he  became  an  attendant  at 
the  “Church  of  the  Redeemer”  of 
the  Universalist  faith.  Although  not  a 
member  of  the  church  he  was  a regu- 
lar attendant  and  one  of  its  warmest 
supporters  thereafter,  and  was  soon 
called  upon  to  accept  the  su'perinten- 
dency  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  did 
so,  and  his  splendid  executive  ability 
was  the  means  of  building  up  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  perfectly  organized 
and  systematized  Sunday  schools  in 
Chicago.  In  this  work  he  took  a deep 
interest,  and  for  twenty-flve  years  he 
served  continuously  as  superintendent 
of  the  school,  except  when  called  out 
of  the  city  by  official  duties. 

In  1856,  five  years  before  he  came  to 
Chicago,  he  was  married  to  IMiss 
Levina  J.  Ellery,  of  Hopkinton, 


Mass.,  a lineal  descendant  of  William 
Ellery  and  Josiah  Bartlett,  two  of  the 
signers  of  the  Independence  Declara- 
tion. 

The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodard 
consist  of  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
brought  up  in  and  still  residents  of 
Chicago. 

]\Ir.  Woodard’s  death  was  one  of 
those  sudden  and  unexpected  occur- 
rences which  shock  surviving  friends 
and  associates.  Although  he  had  been 
ill  for  a time,  his  illness  was  not 
thought  to  be  serious.  His  activity  had 
been  of  that  character  which  brought 
him  prominently  before  the  public  in 
business  as  well  as  official  capacities, 
and  in  all  the  walks  of  life  he  was 
justly  esteemed.  Immediately  after 
his  death  was  publicly  announced,  his 
family  were  flooded  with  messages  of 
condolence,  which  came  not  from 
Chicago  alone,  but  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  tender  and  im- 
pressive letters  were  received  from 
those  who  had  known,  appreciated  and 
loved  the  cultured  and  able  man,  the 
genial,  kind-hearted  gentleman,  the 
honest,  upright  and  competent  public 
official,  which  Mr.  Woodard  had  al- 
ways been  ; and  formal  resolutions 
commemorative  of  his  virtues,  were 
adopted  by  the  Sunday  school  with 
which  he  had  been  so  long  identiffed ; 
by  the  Board  of  West  Chicago  Park 
Commissioners  ; by  the  Public  Library 
Board  of  Trustees  ; by  the  Irving  Lit- 
erary Club,  and  by  other  less  prominent 
organizations  and  official  bodies. 

The  funeral  was  one  which  evi- 
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denced  the  fact  that  he  was  a man  of 
the  people,  and  among  the  most  sincere 
mourners  outside  of  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  were 
many  of  the  men  who  had  been  asso- 


ciated with  him  in  the  capacity  of  em- 
ployees— some  as  common  laborers — 
who  had  reason  to  remember  his  uni- 
form courtesy  and  kindness  of  heart. 


EDWARD  W.  KNIGHT. 


Edward  W.  Knight,  a pioneer  resi- 
dent of  Helena,  Montana,  and  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city, 
one  of  the  leading  financial  institutions 
of  the  West,  was  born  in  Madison, 
Indiana,  May  21,  1838.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
there  received  an  academic  education. 
He  attended  law  school  at  Louisville 
and  at  Philadelphia.  He  also  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Samuel  T.  Haus- 
er of  Falmouth,  Kentucky,  father  of 
ex-Governor  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  of 
Montana,  the  present  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Helena;  and 
also  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  the 
office  of  James  T.  Faulkner,  an  old 
Scottish  barrister  of  considerable  re- 
nown in  that  section.  Laying  a 
groundwork  upon  such  solid  founda- 
tions, young  Knight,  ambitious,  active, 
persevering,  energetic,  started  upon 
what  promised  to  be  a career  of  much 
usefulness,  prominence,  and  success- 
ful achievement  in  the  profession 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  life  work, 
and  in  the  practice  of  which  his  active 
sympathies  and  young  energies  were 
enlisted.  He  practiced  law  with 
marked  success,  sowing  the  seeds  of 


promising  fruition  among  the  fields  of 
his  boyish  triumphs  in  scholastic  days 
at  Falmouth,  and  in  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Some 
legal  matters  took  Mr.  Knight  to 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  shortly  after 
commencing  practice  in  Kentucky. 
After  a period  spent  in  Wisconsin,  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Kentucky. 
Here  he  was  married  to  a daughter  of 
Judge  Hauser,  with  whom  he  had  read 
law  in  earlier  days.  He  came  to 
Helena  in  April,  1873.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of 
the  territory  the  same  year,  and  in- 
tended engaging  permanently  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  the  then  lawless 
confines  of  Montana,  where  the  cor- 
ner stones  of  the  present  magnificent 
system  of  jurisprudence,  which  is  daily 
being  improved  and  perfected,  had  not 
found  even  a contemplative  reflection 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  far-sighted 
men  of  the  times.  Events  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  seem  always  po- 
tent in  influencing  the  careers  of 
most  men,  had  their  effect  upon  Mr. 
Knight's  plans  and  purposes,  and  in- 
stead of  becoming  an  active  practi- 
tioner, an  indefatigable  and  tireless  ad- 
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vocate,  a lawyer  of  sympathies  for  the 
interests  of  his  clients,  stronger  than 
the  love  of  pecuniary  gain,  he  became 
idcntihed  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Helena,  first  in  a clerical  position, 
and  then  rising  gradually  and  growing 
with  the  growth  of  the  institution,  he 
kept  pace  with  its  wonderful  develop- 
ment, and  grasping  the  financial  prob- 
lems which  confronted  himself  and 
associates,  his  activities  leveled  bar- 
riers, hewed  down  oaks,  broadened 
the  narrow  trails  into  open  clearings 
and  highways,  and  pioneered  the  work 
of  financial  progress  in  Montana. 
With  all  her  hidden  treasures  and  re- 
sources, bursting  forth  from  the  earth 
impatient  of  restraint  and  delay — with- 
out the  financial  growth  and  develop- 
ment which  followed  rapidly  the  suc- 
cess of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Helena,  Montana  would  be  to-day  true 
to  the  popular  Eastern  notion,  a coun- 
try wild  and  fierce,  whose  people  know 
no  language  but  the  crude  provincial- 
isms of  the  West,  no  law  but  mob  law, 
and  no  sociability  but  the  unlettered 
hospitality  of  semi-barbarism. 

In  all  the  history  of  financial  insti- 
tutions west  of  Chicago,  none  perhaps 
affords  a more  striking  instance  of  un- 
paralleled growth  than  does  the  insti- 
tution ^vhich  has  claimed  the  best  en- 
ergies and  the  loyal  services  of  Mr. 
Knight  since  his  early  manhood,  and 
with  which  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  through  all  the  years  of  its 
successful  management.  No  one  who 
has  become  accpiainted  by  personal 
observation  with  the  city  of  Helena, 


its  institutions  and  its  people,  will 
readily  deny  the  oft  repeated  assertion 
that  it  is  the  richest  city  of  its  size  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  center  of  a coun- 
try richer  in  precious  metals  than  any 
region  yet  discovered  since  the  excite- 
ment incident  to  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  half  century.  But  it  required  some- 
thing more  than  a country  teeming 
with  opportunities  for  unlimited  capi- 
tal to  build  up  such  an  institution  as 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Helena.  It 
required  executive  ability  of  the  very 
highest  order,  sound  judgment  allied 
with  almost  infallible  financial  acumen, 
and  a knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  begot  confidence,  and  warranted 
it,  in  men  of  integrity  and  in  legitimate 
ventures  which  multiplied  the  re- 
sources and  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  country  a thousand  fold.  In  the 
older  communities  where  banking  has 
become  a routine  science,  the  system 
that  has  built  up  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Helena,  and  become  so  in- 
calculably instrumental  in  developing 
the  northwest,  would  wreck  many  a 
financial  concern  on  the  reefs  of  irre- 
trievable insolvency.  It  is,  or  rather 
was,  a system  that  had  its  origin  not 
in  disordered  finance  and  ruined  credit, 
but  in  the  necessities  and  growth  of 
the  West,  and  required  men  of  rare 
judgment,  men  who  were  at  once  con- 
servative and  liberal,  prudent  and 
prodigal,  according  as  their  prescience 
enabled  them  to  judge  of  the  possibili 
ties  of  the  country  and  to  draw  the 
reins  of  moderation  over  the  titanic 
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forces  of  progress  that  seemed  to  lunge 
and  force,  regardless  of  danger  lines, 
beyond  the  pale  of  reason  and  history. 
In  these  qualities,  Mr.  Knight  has 
proved  himself  an  adept.  Whatever 
the  credit  that  may  attach  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  great 
institution  that  is  to-day  so  well  known 
among  the  tinancial  concerns  of  the 
country — and  it  is  no  small  credit,  but 
a high  and  jealous  honor,  to  be  waiched 
and  guarded  and  proudly  cherished — 
Mr.  Knight  deserves  a good  share  for 
whatsoever  of  instrumentality  he  may 
claim  for  its  success  during  the  long 
period  of  his  connection  with  the  Bank. 
Its  history  is  in  a large  measure  the 
history  of  the  development  of  Mon- 
tana ; its  success  but  a reflex  of  the 
growth  of  the  great  country  tributary 
to  it.  Its  foundations  were  laid  upon  a 
well-grounded  confidence  in  men  of 
sagacity  and  integrity,  and  in  turn 
upon  the  confidence  of  those  men  in 
the  forces  and  material  upon  which 
they  were  at  work  evolving  wealth  and 
commerce,  law  and  order,  out  of  pov- 
erty and  inertia,  confusion  and  chaos. 

Mr.  Knight  has  been  a Democrat  in 
politics — one  of  sincere  convictions 
upon  pgrty  doctrines  and  differences — 
a Democrat  of  the  Jefferson  school. 
Outside  of  strict  party  lines,  outside  of 
the  respect  he  entertains  for  the  con- 
victions of  others,  as  he  commands  re- 
spect for  his  own,  he  knows,  as  men 
not  blinded  by  unreasoning  prejudice 
should  know,  where  partisan  convic- 
tions end,  and  where  the  loyalty  and 


duty  of  the  good  citizen,  irrespective  of 
party  ties,  begin.  He  has  been  active 
in  party  work,  eloquent  upon  the 
stump  and  rostrum  in  behalf  of  the 
principles  he  has  always  espoused, 
whenever  his  active  business  duties 
permitted,  and  always  and  at  all  times, 
a ready  sponsor  and  defender  of  his 
political  ethics.  He  has  never  accepted 
ofBce  except  when  forced  by  friendly 
pressure  into  the  contest,  reluctantly 
and  unwillingly  on  his  part,  and  in  this 
way  he  has  been  chosen  to  one  or  two 
offices.  He  was  the  second  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Helena,  and  has  been  a member 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  of  which 
body  he  is  at  the  present  time  chair- 
man. In  both  these  positions  the 
community  has  received  his  best  ser- 
vices, and  both  offices  have  been 
honored  and  elevated  by  his  election. 

In  his  social  life,  as  in  his  business 
intercourse,  Mr.  Knight  is  genial,  kind 
and  affable.  He  is  interested  in 
Helena  in  many  ways,  and  has  been 
identified  with  nearly  every  financial 
movement  of  any  importance  looking 
to  the  development  of  that  city.  He 
is  also  a large  owner  and  holder  of 
Helena  real  estate. 

His  family  consist,  besides  himself 
and  wife,  of  five  children  : Edward  W. 
Knight,  Jr.,  who  is  a teller  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Samuel  T.  Knight,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Nicholson,  Henry  Walter 
Knight,  and  Barbour  Pratt  Knight. 

C.  P.  Connolly. 
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CHARLES  JEROLD  HULL. 

“This  handing  men  forward  into  the  future  is  delicate  business,  and  those  who  under- 
take it  should  be  careful  how  they  do  it.  * ^ ^ ^ Dq  no  man,  living  or  dead,  injustice.” 


Such  was  the  sentiment  to  which 
Charles  J.  EIull  gave  expression  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  a friend,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  his  admonition  to  his 
biographer. 

Paying  due  heed  to  this  injunction, 
and  weighing  carefully  the  statement 
about  to  be  made,  the  writer  feels 
warranted  in  making  the  observation 
that  Charles  J.  Hull  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  who  have  been 
in  any  way  identified  with  the  remark- 
able city  of  Chicago  since  its  history 
began.  In  many  ways  he  was  a re- 
markable man ; remarkable  for  his 
achievements  in  the  way  of  building 
up  a fortune,  in  the  doing  of 
which  he  overcame,  time  and  again, 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  ; 
remarkable  for  his  accomplishments 
in  the  way  of  self-education  and  self- 
culture, and  above  all  remarkable  for 
his  broad  love  of  mankind,  and  for  his 
practical  methods  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes. 

He  was  born  March  i8th,  1820,  in 
a little  building  which  had  been 
used  as  a cooper’s  shop,  and  which 
stood  on  one  corner  of  his  ^rand- 
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father’s  farm,  in  Manchester,  twelve 
miles  east  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
The  ancestors  of  the  Hull  family 
in  America,  came  from  England 
in  1675  settled  in  New  Eng- 

land. Three  generations  later  were 
born.  Robert  Hull,  who  married 
Sarah  Slocum,  born  on  Prudence 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island.  Her  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  is  said  to  have  owned  the 
whole  island.  During  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  he  removed  his 
family  to  the  mainland  for  safety,  and 
the  British  force  took  possession  of 
his  island  home,  carried  away  all  the 
valuable  movables,  and  otherwise  de- 
vastated it,  so  that  he  did  not  return. 
Subsequent  to  the  death  of  the 
head  of  the  family  the  estate  was 
dissipated  through  the  management 
of  one  to  whom  it  was  entrusted, 
and  Sarah  (Slocum)  Hull  grew 
to  womanhood  with  great  beauty, 
rare  moral  character,  strong  com- 
mon sense  and  natural  mental 
endowments  of  a high  order,  but 
without  the  culture  and  education 
which  would  have  made  her  nota 
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ble  among  the  women  of  her  day 
and  generation.  Her  husband,  judg- 
ing by  what  has  been  written  of  him 
by  his  grandson,  was  a patient,  plod- 
ding man,  who  took  the  world  as  he 
found  it  and  made  the  best  of  his 
opportunities.  Industrious,  honest, 
courteous  and  kindly,  he  was  loved 
and  respected  in  a community  upon 
which  he  nevertheless  failed  to  leave 
the  strong  impress  left  by  his  wife. 

Their  son  Benjamin  Hull,  was  a 
man  of  strong  will  power  and  fair 
attainments,  generally  respected  for 
his  probity  and  honesty ; but  lacking 
that  ambition  which  is  necessary  to 
achieve  signal  success  in  life.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Morley,  of  Manchester,  and 
it  was  on  her  father’s  farm  that  Charles 
J.  Hull  was  born.  His  mother  died 
soon  after  his  birth,  and  a few  weeks 
later  he  was  taken  to  Castile,  New 
York,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of 
his  grandmother  Hull,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  up.  His  father  subse- 
quently moved  to  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
where  he  died  in  1853. 

The  circumstances  under  which 
Charles  J.  Hull  grew  to  manhood  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  With  the  simple 
life  and  deprivations  of  the  frontier, 
was  found  in  his  home  the 
stately  courtesy  of  old-time  gentle- 
folks. Between  him  and  his  grand- 
mother there  existed  an  almost 
lover-like  affection.  He  obeyed 
her  implicitly,  respected  even  her 
whims  and  foibles,  and  cherished  for 
her  the  most  tender  regard  up  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life.  She  in  turn  loved 


devotedly  her  half  orphaned  grand- 
son, and  breathed  into  him  her 
own  proud  spirit  and  her  love  of 
honesty,  and  morality,  but  she 
herself  lacked  the  capacity  to  guide 
and  direct  him  on  the  field  of  intel- 
lectual development,  or  to  outline  for 
him  any  systematic  course  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  place  he  early  took  as 
prop  of  the  old  people  tended  to  pre- 
vent his  getting  the  average  frontier 
schooling.  Writing  on  this  subject  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Hull  says  : “ For 
more  than  seventeen  years  I was  large- 
ly a gamin  of  chance.  I had  no  ob- 
ject in  view.  In  fact  I did  not  know 
that  life  imposed  any  obligation  upon 
me,  and  I was  a dreamer  from  my 
earliest  recollection.” 

If  a dreamer,  however,  he  was  no 
idle  one.  The  family  kept  the  Country 
Inn  at  Castile,  and  as  a lad  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  ‘'being  up  at  day- 
break,” making  himself  useful  about 
the  place,  and  when  the  old  farm  be- 
came encumbered,  it  was  mainly 
through  his  tireless  and  persis- 
tent efforts  that  the  old  people— his 
grandparents — were  enabled  to  redeem 
it.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  was  so  much  of  a personage 
in  the  family  and  in  the  community, 
that  the  sign  of  the  inn  was  changed 
and  he  appeared  as  its  manager.  In 
this  capacity  it  appears  that  he  held 
the  reins  with  a firm  hand  despite  his 
youthfulness,  and  in  one  instance  at 
least  set  at  defiance  one  of  the  time- 
honored  customs  of  the  community. 
As  in  all  country  hotels  of  that  day. 
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liquor  was  sold  at  the  Hull  Inn.  One 
day  there  was  a drunken  brawl  indhe 
bar-room,  and  despite  the  protests  of 
the  dear  old  grandmother,  who  thought 
such  radicalism  uncalled  for,  the  bar 
was  closed,  and  from  that  day  he  be- 
came a teetotaler. 

At  the  time  of  this  occurrence  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  any  impres- 
sion, beyond  what  is  ordinarily  made 
by  boys  of  that  age,  upon  his  neigh- 
bors and  associates,  that  impression 
was  that  he  had  rare  force  of  character 
and  a considerable  amount  of  execu- 
tive ability.  His  schooling  had,  how- 
ever, been  wholly  neglected,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  humorous  account 
of  the  earliest  experiments  in 
that  direction.  He  spent  his  first 
day  in  school  when  he  was  six  years 
of  age.  For  some  slight  infraction  of 
the  rules  he  was  flogged,  and  upon 
reporting  the  facts  to  his  grandmother, 
was  told  that  he  need  not  go  to 
school  any  more.  After  resting  three 
or  four  years  an  effort  was  made  to 
teach  him  to  write,  but  abandoned 
after  a few  days.  At  fourteen  he  was 
again  sent  to  school  one  day,  and 
again  received  a flogging  on  account 
of  his  inability  to  read,  uninstructed, 
a passage  in  his  grandfather's  Bible, 
“the  only  book,”  he  says,  “I  ever 
knew  him  to  own,”  and  once  more 
withdrew  from  these  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

The  best  information  obtainable  is 
therefore  to  the  effect  that  his  seven- 
teenth year  found  him  unable  to  read. 


About  this  time,  however,  came  a won- 
derful and  apparently  spontaneous 
awakening  of  his  ambition,  and  his 
achievements  within  the  next  succeed- 
ing  years  are  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  young  men  upon  whom  it 
is  incumbent  to  make  the  most  of 
their  time  and  opportunities.  To  use 
his  own  language,  at  this  time  he 
pushed  out  on  his  own  account  in  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  He  easily  learned 
to  read.  To  write  a firm,  free  hand 
came  hard  to  the  untrained  fingers, 
but  this,  too,  he  achieved  in  a com- 
paratively short  time.  His  instructors 
were  not  experts  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, nevertheless  he  mastered  Da- 
boll’s  arithmatic  in  fourteen  weeks. 
While  following  the  plow  he  carried 
a copy  of  the  multiplication  table  in 
his  hat  for  easy  reference,  and  many 
other  lessons  were  undoubtedly  learned 
in  a similar  way.  This  laborious 
course  of  study  having  been  followed 
during  three  months’  “ schooling”  in 
1838,  he  had  at  the  end  of  that  time 
made  sufficient  progress  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a certificate  to  teach 
school  for  the  winter  in  a neighboring 
district.  Immediately  after  he  engaged 
to  teach  the  village  school,  in  the  town 
of  Perry,  summer  and  winter,  for  three 
years,  a work  in  which  his  success  is 
indicated  by  an  increase  in  memi- 
bership  from  14  to  65  the  first 
term  and  corresponding  later  growth. 
This  success  did  not,  however,  come 
to  him  easily,  and  one  experience 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  as 
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well  as  of  his  unconquerable  will 
power.  During  his  first  term  ot  teach- 
ing he  found  some  of  his  pupils  quite 
as  far  advanced  as  himself,  and  he  had 
to  labor  assiduously  to  master  the 
lessons  before  they  were  reached  in 
the  regular  course  of  study.  On  one 
occasion,  when  his  most  advanced 
class  in  mathematics  was  approaching 
a problem  which  he  had  struggled  in 
vain  to  solve,  he  dismissed  his  school 
at  four  o’clock,  and  walked  sixteen 
miles  through  the  snow  to  ask  help 
from  his  old  teacher.  Together  they 
tried  to  work  out  the  problem,  but 
failed  after  many  hours'  labor.  Re- 
tracing his  footsteps  in  the  morning, 
he  reached  the  school-house  in  time  to 
open  school  at  nine  o’clock,  and  at- 
tended to  his  duties  during  the  day- 
When  school  closed  he  took  supper — 
the  only  food  he  had  tasted  in  thirty- 
six  hours — and  again  resolutely  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  conquering  that 
pr/3blem,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing 
before  midnight. 

During  the  years  of  teaching  which 
followed,  his  grandfather’s  growing 
feebleness  threw  still  more  of  the  heavy 
farm  work  upon  him,  but  notwith- 
standing these  added  burdens,  his  own 
education  progressed  steadily,  the 
studies  which  he  took  up  among 
others  being  algebra,  Latin,  surveying, 
and  law.  His  custom  was  to  rise  early, 
in  the  morning,  attend  to  such  farm 
work  as  had  to  be  done  at  that  time, 
and  then  proceed  with  his  books  to 
the  home  of  his  instructor,  where  that 
gentleman  listened  to  his  recitations 


while  still  in  bed.  From  his  recitations 
he  went  to  the  school-room,  where  fires 
were  to  be  made,  floors  to  be  swept, 
pens — the  old-fashioned  quill  pens — to 
be  mended,  and  various  other  things 
done  in  preparation  for  the  day’s  work. 
After  school  hours  he  hastened  home 
and  applied  himself  to  farm  work  until 
dark.  He  early  became  noted  for  his 
punctuality,  his  precision,  and  his 
methodical  way  of  doing  things. 
While  he  did  a vast  amount  of  work, 
he  was  never  perturbed  or  worried, 
but  seemed  to  have  time  for  every- 
thing, and  pushed  out  into  new  fields 
of  study.  He  gave  some  attention  to 
the  study  of  law,  for  the  practice  of 
which  he  hoped  to  prepare  himself, 
engaged  in  frequent  public  discussions 
and  became  a figure  in  all  the  de- 
bating societies  within  ten  miles  of  his 
home. 

Having  exhausted  home  resources 
for  instruction  by  the  time  his  Perry 
engagement  was  over,  he  went  to  the 
academy  at  Lima  for  a year  and  a 
half,  where  part  of  the  classes  were 
soon  entrusted  to  him. 

At  this  time  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Miss  Melicent  A.  C. 
Loomis,  a woman  of  rare  intellectual 
gifts,  eminently  sensitive  and  sympa- 
thetic, who  seems  to  have  had  all  her 
life  that  nameless  charm  which  takes 
captive  all  hearts.  Although  it  is  thir- 
ty years  since  her  death  occurred  in 
Chicago,  those  who  knew  her  still 
speak  of  her  as  ‘‘the  loveliest  of 
women.” 

In  1846,  Charles  J.  Hull  and  Melicent 
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Loomis  were  married  and  began  the 
journey  of  life  together.  Seven  years 
earlier — in  1839 — Hull  had  found 
time  to  make  a prospecting  tour  of  the 
West,  and  had  traveled  on  horseback 
through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  parts  of  Illinois.  He  had  care- 
fully scrutinized  the  lake  shore,  and 
noted  the  locations  of  rival  cities,  and 
taken  into  consideration  their  chances 
of  future  growth,  with  the  result  that 
he  fixed  upon  Chicago  as  the  place 
where  he  would  locate  when  he  should 
find  himself  in  condition  to  do  so. 
In  accordance  with  these  plans, 
immediately  after  his  marriage  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  and  at  once 
sought  employment  which  would  en- 
able him  to  earn  a livelihood  until 
such  time  as  he  could  engage  in  an 
occupation  which  should  be  entirely 
congenial  to  his  tastes.  The  first  work 
offered  him  was  in  a hardware  store, 
where  he  made  himself  generally  use- 
ful for  a month,  and  was  offered  dou- 
ble the  salary  he  had  been  receiving 
if  he  would  remain  longer.  By  that 
time,  however,  he  had  arranged  to  go 
into  business  for  himself,  and  im- 
mediately began  merchandising  in  a 
small  way.  In  this  business  he  was 
wonderfully  successful,  and  the  accum- 
ulations of  the  next  three  years  amount- 
ed to  forty  thousand  dollars.  Disaster 
overtook  him,  however,  in  1849.  First 
a fire  destroyed  his  stock  of ‘goods,  and 
then  a heavy  additional  loss,  occa- 
sioned by  a shrinkage  in  the  value  of 
wheat, swept  away  his  fortune.  Finding 


that  by  careful  management  he  could 
make  his  assets  meet  his  liabilities, 
he  gave  his  attention  to  the  settle- 
ment of  his  affairs,  with  this  as  the 
chief  object.  While  engaged  in 
business  he  had  continued  his  law 
studies,  and  at  this  time  opened  an 
office,  acquiring  sufficient  practice  for 
the  support  of  his  family,  while  devot- 
ing the  assets  of  his  business  to  his 
creditors.  Intending  then  to  make 
the  practice  of  law  his  life  work, 
and  believing  that  a thorough 
knowledge  of  medicine  would  be  of 
benefit  to  him  in  this  connection, 
he  also  attended  the  lecture  courses  at 
Rush  Medical  College,  and  in  1851  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  that 
institution. 

As  soon  as  his  business  affairs  had 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  he  deter- 
mined upon  a new  departure,  and  with 
his  wife  and  children  returned  to  the 
East,  and  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Here  he  remained  two  years, 
working  with  his  characteristic  zeal 
and  energy,  and  enjoying  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  rich  opportunities  for  self 
improvement  now  presented  to  him. 

In  1853  he  graduated  from  Harvard, 
having  aroused  high  expectations  for 
his  future  upon  the  part  of  at  least  one 
of  his  instructors,  who  later  expressed 
keen  regret  at  his  retirement  from 
practice,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  western  bar  had  been  robbed  of  one 
who  was  destined  to  become  a shining 
light  in  the  profession.  The  same  year 
he  visited  Washington  City,  and  was 
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admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  motion  of  Hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson. 

Returning  to  Chicago,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  and  by  March  of  the 
following  year,  in  addition  to  support- 
ing his  family  and  paying  off  a small 
indebtedness  incurred  while  he  was 
at  Harvard,  he  had  saved  from  his  in- 
come one  thousand  dollars. 

With  this  money  he  made  the  cash  . 
payment  on  his  first  purchase 
of  land  in  the  west  division  of 
Chicago,  and  again  he  was  on  the 
high  road  to  prosperity.  His  judgment 
in  making  investments  of  this  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  almost  infalli- 
ble, and  not  only  was  this  shown  in 
Chicago,  but  in  numerous  other  cities 
where  he  operated  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life.  A subdivision  and  sale  of  the 
land  of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
followed  close  upon  its  purchase,  and 
in  a short  time  his  transactions  in 
realty  became  so  extensive  that  he 
retired  from  the  practice  of  law,  other 
than  in  cases  in  which  his  own  inter- 
ests were  involved.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  brief  career  at 
the  bar,  he  showed  a marked  adapta- 
bility to  the  profession,  that  his  argu- 
ments were  models  of  logic,  force  and 
persuasiveness,  and  his  methods 
beyond  criticism,  while  his  noble  pres- 
ence, absolute  candor,  and  princely 
courtesy  added  to  his  power. 

The  depreciation  of  values  in  real 
estate  in  1857,  buried  him  under  an 
avalanche  of  debt,  from  which  only 
the  herculean  efforts  of  many  years 


extricated  him.  Before,  this  however, 
he  had  begun  his  great  work,  never 
henceforth  relinquished,  of  ameliorat- 
ing, so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes,  of  bringing 
about  the  reformation  of  criminals  and 
drunkards,  and  converting  those  who 
might  become  paupers  or  malcontents, 
into  property  holders,  and  hence  sup- 
porters of  the  law.  It  was  this  great 
work  which  won  for  him  from  one  of 
our  great  dailies,  the  title  of  “ patron 
saint  of  thrift,”  and  from  another,  that 
of  “ apostle  of  temperance  and  of  good 
works.” 

An  eniinently  practical  man  in 
everything,  he  set  about  this  work  in 
the  most  practical  way.  His  belief 
was  that  fn  the  homelessness  or 
tenancy  of  the  masses,  lies  a main 
cause  of  their  misery  and  vice  ; that 
every  man  must  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  and  that  in  inspiring  him  to 
do  this,  in  opening  and  then  pointing 
out  the  way  to  him,  and  seasonably 
reinforcing  his  will  to  continue  in  it, 
lies  the  best  form  of  help  which  the 
strong  can  render  the  weak.  In 
dealing  with  the  poorer  classes,  he 
sought  to  help  the  recipients  of  his 
bounty  to  help  themselves  instead  of 
becoming  dependent  upon  him.  His 
efforts  were  largely  directed  toward 
aiding  them  to  secure  homes,  counsel- 
ing and  advising  them  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  be  frugal  and  of  good 
habits,  and  to  labor  industriously  for 
the  accomplishment  of  something 
more  than  the  mere  maintenance  of  an 
existence.  ‘ ' The  noblest  charity,  ” said 
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he,  “ isto  teach  people  howto  become 
independent."  The  establishment  of 
the  “poor  man,"  through  his  own  effort 
and  self-denial,  in  his  own  home,  within 
walking  distance  of  his  place  of  employ- 
ment, if  it  could  be  so  arranged,  was 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hull,  an  event 
which  must  have  an  important  effect 
upon  his  character  and  that  of  his 
family.  He  sought  to  “level  up  so- 
ciety from  the  bottom  by  helping 
individuals  and  teaching  families  by 
thousands,  the  principles  of  self  sup- 
port.” The  extent  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  work  is  attested  to-day 
by  thousands  of  families  who  acquired 
homes  through  his  helpfulness,  sup- 
plemented by  their  own  industry  and 
frugality  which  he  stimulated  and 
brought  into  healthy  action. 

Successful  in  his  Chicago  work  in 
this  line,  he  carried  it  into  other  fields 
in  later  years,  notably  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  hundreds  of  the  freed- 
men  were  aided  to  procure  homes 
through  his  efforts  after  the  war. 
Before  the  close  of  the  conflict,  his 
heart  had  burned  within  him  at  the 
thought  of  their  helplessness  under  the 
new  conditions  suddenly  thrust  upon 
them,  their  inability  to  use  freedom 
wisely,  and  become  a strength  and 
not  a menace  to  free  government,  and 
he  resolved  that  as  soon  as  might  be 
safe,  he  would  aid  in  this  way  to  safe 
reconstruction.  He  was  a generous 
giver  in  his  own  quiet  way,  but  found 
the  truth  constantly  more  thrust  upon 
him,  that  it  is  difticult  to  give  without 
pauperizing. 


His  office  was  for  years,  however, 
upon  invitation,  the  constant  resort 
of  newsboys  and  bootblacks  as  well 
as  of  ex-convicts  and  other  unfortun- 
ates who  were  sure  of  getting  food 
and  friendly  counsel,  and  the  boy  at 
least  who  was  in  “hard  luck,”  was 
sure  of  getting  a sufficient  loan  to 
start  him  in  business,  when  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Hull.  For  all  who  visited 
him  he  had  a kind  word,  and 
systematically  conferred  with  them 
upon  their  troubles,  reaching  conclu- 
sions promptly  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  procedure.  In  this  way  he  disposed 
of  a vast  amount , of  work,  purely 
charitable  in  its  character,  in  connection 
with  much  more  of  mixed  business  and 
charitable  nature. 

A work  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
with  a zeal  akin  to  that  which  he 
manifeMed  in  seeking  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  was  that  of 
reforming  the  criminal  classes.  The 
Sunday  after  he  arrived  in  Chicago 
with  his  young  bride,  he  went  to  the  old 
log  jail,  and  not  being  permitted  to  en- 
ter, talked  with  the  prisoners  through  a 
hole  in  the  door.  From  that  time  un- 
til near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  seldom 
failed  to  spend  a portion  of  each  Sunday 
with  the  inmates  of  some  prison,  seek- 
ing to  stimulate  their  manhood,  and 
arouse  within  them  new  hopes  and 
resolves. 

Almost  every  Sunday  morning  for 
many  years,  he  went  to  the  Bridewell, 
and  there  engaged  in  giving  sys- 
tematic moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion to  those  whom  he  found  paying 
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the  penalty  of  their  misdoing-s.  His 
appeals  to  the  criminal  classes  were 
of  the  most  impressive  and  earn- 
est character,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  Chicago  philanthropist 
has  ever  done  as  effective  work  and 
brought  out  as  much  good  among  this 
class  as  did  Mr.  Hull. 

To  the  work  of  promoting  temper- 
ance and  sobriety,  he  was  also  ardently 
devoted,  and  he  missed  no  opportunity 
of  forwarding  any  movement  which  he 
believed  was  calculated  to  lessen  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  iV  “ moral 
suasionist,  ” he  was  at  the  same  time 
a believer  in  the  doctrine  of  prohibi- 
tion, and  he  strongly  advocated  legis- 
lation in  accord  with  this  view.  When 
he  banished  intoxicating  liquors  from 
his  grandfather’s  inn  at  Castile,  and 
became  a teetotaler  himself,  he  says  in 
a letter  many  years  afterwards,  “he 
immediately  began  to  think  and  work 
in  a public  way  for  the  rescue  of 
others.”  He  continued  the  work  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  once  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  tempted  to  enter 
politics  with  a view  to  promoting  the 
cause  of  temperance.  Some  years 
since,  when  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
was  a candidate  for  the  Gubernatorial 
nomination  in  Illinois,  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket,  Mr.  Hull  was  urged  to 
accept  the  second  place  on  the  ticket, 
as  a representative  of  the  temperance 
element  in  the  party,  and  while 
preferring  not  to  hold  office,  he  finally 
consented  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name 
in  that  connection  should  it  be  deemed 
expedient  by  his  friends.  It  was 
5 


thought,  however,  that  his  nomination 
would  commit  the  party  to  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  principles  of  prohibi- 
tion to  an  extent  not  expedient,  from  a 
political  standpoint,  and  another  can- 
didate was  chosen.  He  delivered 
many  able  addresses  on  this  subject  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Washingtonian  Home, 
Chicago,  designed  for  the  refor- 
mation of  drunkards.  For  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution, 
and  was  officially  connected  with  it  up 
to  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

His  interest  in  dhe  newsboys  and 
bootblacks,  to  whom  he  had  become 
a Mentor  and  guardian,  led  him  to  aid 
largely  in  establishing  the  Newsboys’ 
Home.  For  a long  time  he  had  gathered 
them  in  his  office,  where  a cracker 
box,  a barrel  of  apples  and  a few 
sheets  of  ginger  bread  were  al- 
ways open  to  them,  and  here  with 
the  assistance  of  the  ladies  of  his 
family,  he  started  an  evening  school 
for  their  benefit.  This  led  later  to  the 
establishment  of  a lodging  house  for 
the  homeless  and  friendless  waifs. 

While  he  was  deeply  religious,  Mr. 
Hull  was  never  blind  to  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  churches,  or  persuaded  that 
they  represented  the  sum  of  all  piety. 
His  religion  was  too  broad  to  be  ham- 
pered by  creeds  or  circumscribed  by  es- 
tablished metes  and  bounds.  He  was  a 
profound  and  original  thinker,  and 
gave  expression  to  many  striking  and 
truthful  sayings  which  should  pass  into 
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proverbs  to  be  preserved  among  the 
utterances  of  the  wise  men  of  all  gen- 
erations. 

Here  are  some  of  them,  gleaned 
from  various  personal  letters,  written 
without  thought  of  publication  : 

“ Each  soul  is  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  every  other,  and  the  profoundest 
interest  of  all  is  the  Father  s.  His  in- 
tegrity is  pledged  for  the  redemption  of 
the  whole  human  family.” 

“The  Christianity  that  saves  here 
and  hereafter  is  a web,  woven  by  the 
daily  life,  and  not  a gauzy  network  of 
beliefs.” 

“No  infidel  makes  so  savage  an 
assault  upon  religion  as  a church  does 
when  she  attempts  to  force  her  credi- 
tors to  accept  fifty  cents  on  a dollar.” 
“Genius  is  a lead  horse,  flighty  and 
wild,  and  frequently  runs  away  with 
the  rider.  Common  sense  pulls  straight 
forward  or  holds  back  in  the  breeching 
as  the  load  and  the  road  may  de- 
mand.” 

“ A great  good  seldom  comes  except 
upon  the  invitation  of  a great  strug- 
gle." 

“He  who  forces  one  to  think  is  a 
benefactor.” 

“ He  who  stirs  me  to  the  centre  is 
my  best  friend.  He  who  lulls  me  to 
sleep  my  worst  enemy.” 

“Pestilence  is  not  a child  of  God, 
but  of  decomposition,  and  will  not  be 
frightened  by  prayers.  Man  must  save 
himself  by  sanitation  or  be  lost.” 
“Better  homes  will  save  the  nation  ; 
poorer  ones  will  destroy  it.” 

“Eminently  religious  people  tell  us 


that  men  who  do  their  own  thinking 
without  clerical  aid  are  enemies  of  God 
and  will  be  burned  up  ; but  they  are 
mistaken.  Such  men  are  superior  to 
fire.” 

“ I do  not  want  the  Lord  to  put  me 
in  a fine  house,  dress  me  up,  feed  me 
sumptuously,  and  have  me  put  on  ex- 
hibition before  the  people  once  a week. 
I wish  to  touch  the  ragged,  the  dirty, 
the  mean,  and  the  criminal  in  their 
daily  lives  and  aid  them  in  their  strug- 
gle to  get  into  better  ways.” 

“ Wealth,  to  be  valuable,  must  come 
from  forethought,  industry,  integrity 
and  economy,  and  not  as  a legacy 
from  the  estate  of  a rich  uncle.” 

“Each  soul  basks  or  shivers  most- 
ly in  its  own  sunshine  or  shadow.” 
“Time  always  tells  the  whole  truth. 
Fear  not,  to-morrow  will  set  you 
right.” 

“I  have  never  lost  faith  for  a 
moment  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  my 
situation,  and  have  felt  in  the  darkest 
hours  that  I was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  could  never  be  defeated  so 
long  as  I should  stand  by  my  man- 
hood. Men  fail  not  from  outside  pres- 
sure, but  because  they  are  untrue  to 
themselves.” 

“The  thought  that  character  is  the 
imperishable  rock  of  ages  has  never 

entered ’s  dull  brain.” 

“ I am  not  here  to  pry  into  your 
antecedents.  For  we  are  dead  as  to 
yesterday,  and  not  born  as  to  to- 
morrow. We  must  use  to-day  in 
learning  lessons  which  will  benefit  us 
when  to-morrow  comes.” 
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“Nature  never  lies,  and  the  man 
who  does  departs  from  her  and  suf- 
fers.” 

“The  thoughts  of  to-day  become 
the  acts  of  to-morrow.  Therefore  be 
careful  what  you  think.” 

“The  earth  is  the  heritage  of  the 
human  family,  and  he  is  either  a bold 
man  or  a thoughtless  one  who  dares 
keep  them  from  their  patrimony.” 
“The  upright  man  has  no  fears.- 
This  world  is  on  his  side  and  he  will 
be  at  home  in  all  worlds.  Righteous- 
ness lights  his  path,  and  he  can  not 
long  walk  in  darkness  or  sorrow.” 

“It  hurts  a man  to  wait  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,  or  wait  for  his  rela- 
tives to  turn  down,  so  that  he  may 
slip  into  their  empty  clothes.” 

Quotations  of  this  character  might  be 
multiplied,  but  these  serve  to  show  his 
apt  way  of  expressing  himself,  and  to 
some  extent  also  they  illustrate  his 
thoroughly  common  sense  views  of  the 
affairs  of  life. 

Successive  bereavements  deprived 
the  great  hearted  philanthropist  of  his 
beloved  wife  and  their  children.  First 
the  little  one  went,  then  the  eldest 
son  upon  the  threshold  of  a prom- 
ising manhood,  fell  a victim  to 
the  cholera  scourge  which  visited 
Chicago  in  1866,  and  a beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughter  passed  away 
some  years  later.  His  charming  family 
circle  broken,  utterly  destroyed  in  fact, 
save  for  the  continued  presence  of 


the  dear  kinswoman,  to  whom  the  lit- 
tle ones  had  been  committed  by  their 
mother,  he  sought  consolation  in  more 
unremitting  labor  and  more  constant 
and  absorbing  devotion  to  charitable, 
benevolent  and  reformatory  work. 
This  work  he  kept  up,  until 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1889, 
when  he  died  suddenly  on  the  12th  of 
February,  at  Houston,  Texas. 

So  ended  a quiet  life  lived  in  perfect 
fidelity  to  the  great  virtues  of  truth — 
courage — patience — love — so  passed 

out  of  the  world  a great  heart,  a heroic 
soul. 

One  of  Mr.  Hull’s  most  emphasized 
beliefs  was  that  “Tricks  never  suc- 
ceed in  business,”  that  integrity  and 
manliness  win  even  the  financial  re- 
wards of  this  life  beside  being  their 
own  exceeding  great  reward.  To  use 
his  own  words,  “ character  must  save 
us  in  this  world  and  in  all  worlds.” 

In  him  Chicago  lost  a man  whose 
example  should  inspire  her  youth.  His 
life  proves  that  lending  a hand  to  the 
weaker  brethern  need  hinder  no  one. 
It  demonstrates  the  truth  of  one  of  his 
favorite  quotations : 

“Deep  in  the  man,  sits  fast  his  fate, 

To  mould  his  fortunes,  mean  or  great.” 

Ripe  culture — flawless  manners — 
brain  power,  are  to  be, had  for  the  earn- 
ing. The  poorest  boy  has  the  Days. 

“To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  kind  ; 

Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds 
them  all !” 
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R.  A.  B,  MILLS. 


In  October,  1843,  there  arrived  in 
Chicago  a young  man,  who  afterward 
became  widely  known  among  the  pio- 
neer merchants  of  the  West,  but  who 
at  that  time  was  just  starting  out  in 
life  for  himself.  He  had  not  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  world,  but 
he  had  given  some  attention  to  a 
study  of  the  resources  of  the  Western 
States,  so  far  as  they  were  then  known, 
had  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  city  must  grow  up  somewhere 
in  the  “Lake  region,”  and  believing 
that  Chicago  was  destined  to  be  that 
city,  he  had  come  here  to  put  forth  his 
best  efforts  to  become  a participant  in 
the  general  prosperity.  Like  most  of 
the  young  men  who  constituted  so 
large  a proportion  of  the  population 
of  Chicago  in  those  days,  the  young 
man  who  made  his  entree  into  the  city, 
traveling  in  a covered  wagon, — of  the 
kind  familiar  to  the  middle  aged  men 
of  to-day,  as  “im.migrant  wagons,” 
in  their  boyhood  days, — had  come 
from  the  East,  and  a little  inquiry 
would  have  developed  the  fact  that  he 
had  driven  through  from  the  town  of 
Northeast,  situate  in  Erie  County, 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  after  this  fashion  that  Royal 
A.  B.  Mills,  made  his  way  to  Chicago, 
long  before  railroads  were  known  in 


the  West — when  they  were  in  fact,  but 
little  known  in  the  United  States — to 
find  here  a city  of  a few  thousand 
people,  which  was  suffering  from  a 
most  serious  business  depression,  as  a 
result  in  part,  of  reckless  speculation 
which  had  been  indulged  in  by  its  in- 
habitants, and  in  part  chargeable  to 
the  financial  panic  which  had  swept 
over  the  country  at  large,  a few  years 
earlier.  The  outlook  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival  was  not  assuring.  No 
small  number  of  those  who  had  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  short  era  of  its  early  prosper- 
ity, had  become  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened at  the  prospects  for  making 
a living,  and  were  seeking  or  had  al- 
ready sought  locations  in  other  parts 
of  the  West,  or  returned  to  their 
former  homes.  If  the  population  in 
the  town  was  not  at  a standstill  just 
at  that  time,  it  was  a question  whether 
it  was  growing  larger  or  smaller.  To 
obtain  profitable  employment  of  any 
kind  was  difficult,  and  those  who  were 
unacquainted  in  the  town,  or  who  had 
arrived  here  at  the  end  of  a long  and 
tiresome  journey  without  means,  were 
of  course  the  greatest  sufferers. 

]\Ir.  IMills,  had,  however,  come  here, 
relying  upon  his  own  efforts  for  suc- 
cess, and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
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turn  back  or  seek  another  location  be- 
cause the  prospects  were  less  flatter- 
ing than  he  had  anticipated.  He  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  full  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  vigor,  and  ready  to 
engage  in  any  honorable  or  legitimate 
occupation  which  promised  him  a live- 
lihood and  something  in  the  way  of 
savings  for  investment. 

Born  in  the  town  of  Northeast,  Erie 
County,  Pennsylvania,  October  7th, 
1821,  Mr.  Mills  had  grown  to  man- 
hood in  the  town  of  his  nativity,  had 
there  mastered  and  worked  at  a trade, 
and  when  he  set  out  for  the  West,  was 
looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  and 
friends  as  an  enterprising,  indus- 
trious, and  thrifty  young  man,  who 
was  not  likely  to  make  a failure  of  life, 
whatever  the  circumstances  by  which 
he  might  be  surrounded. 

His  father,  James  Mills,  who  was  of 
New  Jersey  ancestry,  was  a pioneer 
settler  of  western  Pennsylvania.  He 
died  when  the  son  was  nine  years  of 
age,  and  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  his  educational  and  industrial 
training,  had  therefore  devolved  upon 
the  mother,  who  came  from  one  of 
the  old  families  of  the  Keystone  State. 
That  this  education  was  of  the  most 
practical  and  sensible  kind  which  her 
limited  means  could  command  for  her 
son,  was  attested  by  the  success  of 
his  later  life  and  the  high  standing 
which  he  attained  among  the  business 
men  of  a large  city.  Mrs.  Mills,  who 
before  her  marriage  was  Miss  Mar- 
garet Blaine,  came  of  the  same  Scotch- 
Irish  stock  which  gave  to  America, 


Colonel  Ephraim  Blaine,  an  officer  in 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  the  trusted 
friend  of  Washington  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary struggle,  and  which  has 
contributed  also  James  G.  Blaine,  to 
the  present  generation  of  eminent 
statesmen.  She  was  a woman  of 
much  force  of  character  and  strong 
common  sense,  and  her  children  were 
brought  up  to  regard  industry  and  ap- 
plication as  cardinal  virtues.  The  son 
with  whom  this  sketch  has  principal- 
ly to  do — who  was  christened  Royal 
Alexander  Blaine  Mills — was  the  eld- 
est of  five  children.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  in 
Northeast,  which  afforded  fair  advan- 
tages, or  it  should  be  said  perhaps, 
fair  opportunities  for  obtaining  know- 
ledge which  can  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of 
life.  His  school  days  ended,  with  a 
few  terms  at  the  old  time  “academy,’’ 
and  he  was  then  apprenticed  to  a car- 
penter, and  in  due  course  of  time 
graduated  into  a skillful  mechanic. 
After  working  for  a time  at  his  trade 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  Illi- 
nois. He  accordingly  set  out  as  al- 
ready stated,  in  a small  covered  wag- 
on in  which  he  traveled  the  entire 
distance  from  his  old  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  Chicago.  He  arrived  here 
with  a very  scant  amount  of  money 
and  no  resources  other  than  native 
ability,  a capacity  for  hard  work,  and 
physical  vigor  which  fitted  him  for 
continuous  application.  He  was  not 
acquainted  in  the  city,  and  not  in 
condition  to  make  choice  of  an  em- 
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ployer  or  the  kind  of  employment  in 
which  he  would  engage.  He  had  to 
turn  his  hand  to  something  without 
unnecessary  delay,  and  the  first  work 
offered  him  was  accepted.  This  was 
a job  which  was  offered  him  by  the 
pioneer  editor,  John  Calhoun,  founder 
of  the  newspaper  publishing  business 
in  Chicago.  He  was  not  employed  to 
aid  Calhoun  in  the  work  of  moulding 
public  opinion  through  the  columns  of 
the  old  Demoa'at  in  either  the  editorial 
or  mechanical  departments,  but  was 
hired  by  the  editor  to  convert  the  pile 
of  “four-foot  cord  wood” — wherewith 
a considerable  number  of  his  sub- 
scribers had  squared  their  accounts — 
into  such  shape  as  would  render  it 
available  for  fuel.  In  what  is  now 
called  Calhoun  Place — in  honor  of  the 
pioneer  publisher — IMr.  Mills  per- 
formed his  first  labor  in  Chicago,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  with 
whom  he  often  talked  over  the  exper- 
iences of  that  period,  when  he  had 
become  a prominent  and  successful 
man  of  affairs  in  later  years. 

After  he  had  been  in  Chicago  a short 
time,  keeping  a sharp  lookout  for  regu- 
lar employment,  he  succeeded  in  se- 
curing a position  in  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  Government  service, 
and  for  a considerable  time  was  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  public 
works  at  Racine  and  Kanaska,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

In  1845,  came  back  to  Chicago, 
and  began  his  merchandising  career. 
Among  the  firms  then  doing  business 
in  the  city  was  that  of  Jones  & Co., 


dealers  in  “Yankee  notions”  of  all 
kinds.  Mr.  Mills  in  some  way  or 
other,  had  his  attention  called  to  this 
business,  and  reached  the  conclusion 
that  a profitable  trade  could  be  carried 
on  by  loading  a wagon  with  a well  as- 
sorted stock  of  these  notions,  and  ped- 
dling them  out  through  the  country, 
after  the  fashion  familiar  to  New  Eng- 
land and  Eastern  people  generally  at 
that  time.  To  be  sure  the  Western 
States  were  then  very  sparsely  popu- 
lated, but  the  country  was  settling  up 
rapidly,  and  Mr.  Mills  was  satisfied 
that  he  would  find  customers  enough 
to  make  the  proposed  business  remun- 
erative. He  accordingly  associated 
himself  with  Jones  & Co.,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  thereafter  drove  his  notion 
wagon  through  Illinois  and  northwest- 
ern Indiana,  becoming  almost  as 
familiar  a figure  in  certain  localities  as 
the  village  storekeeper. 

His  success  in  this  business  was 
quite  up  to  his  expectations.  His  earn- 
ings were  considerable,  and  his  sav- 
ings always  a fair  proportion  of  his 
earnings.  With  these  savings  he  pur- 
chased in  the  course  of  a few  years,  an 
interest  in  the  '‘notion  store”  with 
which  he  had  associated  himself, 
which  then  became  known  as  the  firm 
of  Jones  k hlills.  At  a later  date  this 
establishment,  which  expanded  into 
one  of  the  leading  commercial  estab- 
lishments of  the  city,  was  widely 
known  throughout  the  West  as  the  firm 
of  John  R.  Mills  ct  Co.,  and  still  later  as 
Bowen  Bros.,  John  R.  IMills  and  R.  A. 
B.  Mills  being  partners  in  the  business, 
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but  in  no  other  way  related  to  each 
other. 

Mr.  Mills’s  business  prosperity  was 
continuous  from  the  time  he  became 
interested  in  merchandising.  Up  to 
1859,  gave  to  this  business  the  most 
careful  attention,  but  at  that  date  re- 
tired from  the  firm,  his  private  busi- 
ness having  grown  to  such  proportions 
as  to  necessitate  this  step. 

From  the  date  of  his  location  in 
Chicago,  he  had  made  a careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  its  resources,  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  held  stead- 
fastly to  the  belief  that  it  was  destined 
to  become  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  western  cities.  His  faith 
in  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  city  was  evidenced  by  the  invest- 
ment from  time  to  time  of  his  surplus 
means  in  outlaying  real  estate  which 
yielded  large  returns,  giving  him  a 
comfortable  fortune  in  middle  life,  and 
providing  a handsome  estate  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  his  family. 

In  1874,  while  still  a comparatively 
young  man,  he  was  stricken  with 
blindness,  occasioned  .by  a fall  from 
his  carriage  and  a resultant  injury  of 
his  spine.  Paralysis  ensued,  and  for 
eight  years  he  was  confined  to  his 


room  and  his  bed.  He  was  treated 
by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  this 
country  and  also  of  Europe, but  failed  to 
derive  any  permanent  benefit  from 
their  treatment,  and  died  at  his  home 
in  Chicago,  January  25th,  1882. 

An  upright,  enterprising,  and  hon- 
orable man,  he  was  much  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  city.  During  his  active 
life  he  did  his  full  share  toward  pro- 
moting the  commercial,  social,  and  re- 
ligious development  of  the  city.  His 
political  affiliations  were  with  the 
Democratic  party  up  to  the  war  period, 
and  after  that  time  with  the  Republi- 
can party.  As  a churchman,  he  was 
an  Episcopalian,  serving  for  a time  as 
one  of  the  vestrymen  of  “Christ 
Church.” 

He  was  married  in  1850  to  Miss  Eliza 
Anne  Neely,  of  Moorheadville,  Erie 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  married  life  made 
his  home  in  Chicago.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  two  sons,  Erederick  N.  and 
James  M.  Mills,  and  two  daughters, 
Jennie  M.  and  Katharine  L.  Mills,  who 
with  their  mother,  still  reside  in  the 
city. 


ANDREW  MILLER. 


The  first  floating  dry  docks  con- 
structed and  put  into  operation  in  Chi- 
cago, were  built  by  Andrew  Miller  in 
1848.  Prior  to  that  time  the  “Marine 
Railway,”  which  had  been  constructed 


some  years  earlier,  had  been  the  de- 
vice made  use  of  to  take  vessels  out 
of  the  water  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  repair  or  overhaul  them.  The 
construction  of  these  docks,  was  the 
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bcg-inning-  of  a revolution  in  the  man- 
ner of  handling  lake  craft  for  pur- 
poses of  repairs,  and  was  therefore  an 
event  of  importance  to  the  shipping 
interests. 

Andrew  hliller  the  pioneer  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  a pioneer  resident  of 
Chicago,  was  born  in  1820,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  near  Colraine,  a sea- 
port town  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry, noted  for  its  manufacture,  of 
fine  linens,  leather  and  other  commod- 
ities. 

He  was  a son  of  David  IMiller,  and 
one  of  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom 
were  boys  and  two  of  whom  were 
girls.  He  was  next  to  the  eldest  of 
the  nine  brothers,  and  as  his  father 
died  while  he  was  still  a mere  lad, 
leaving  the  family  in  somewhat 
straightened  circumstances,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  bear  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  burden  of  support- 
ing his  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
while  they  were  growing  up,  and  pre- 
paring to  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
he  did  with  a cheerful  self-sacrifice 
that  exhibited  the  nobleness  of 
his  nature.  His  mother  leaned  upon 
him  to  fill  the  place  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  most  nobly  did  he  respond. 
The  younger  members  of  the  family 
found  in  him  more  of  a father  than  a 
brother. 

The  greater  portion  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood,  had,  as  a consequence 
of  this  condition  of  family  affairs,  to 
be  devoted  to  manual  labor,  so  that 
he  received  only  a common  school  ed- 
ucation. His  father  had  been  a mill- 


wright by  trade,  and  he  early  began 
serving  an  apprenticeship,  which  was 
designed  to  fit  him  for  following  the 
same  business.  About  the  time  he 
attained  his  majority  however,  he  de- 
cided to  come  to  America,  and  his 
coming  to  this  country,  changed  his 
plans  and  threw  him  into  a different 
line  of  work  than  that  by  means  of 
which  he  had  expected  to  earn  his 
livelihood. 

An  elder  brother  Samuel,  who  had  left 
home  when  he  felt  that  the  care  of  his 
father’s  family  might  be  safely  com- 
mitted to  its  younger  members,  had 
preceded  him  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  located  at  Oswego,  New  York,  in 
the  employ  of  his  uncle,  Andrew  Miller, 
the  pioneer  ship  builder  of  that  port. 
His  grandfather  and  grandmother  were 
also  living  in  Oswego,  so  that  when 
he  left  his  early  home,  and  took  pas- 
sage for  this  country,  it  was  not  with 
the  prospect  of  coming  entirely  among 
strangers,  and  ultimately  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily whom  he  left  behind  at  the  time. 

At  the  end  of  his  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  which  was  uneventful,  he 
landed  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  summer  of  1841,  where  he 
looked  about  at  once  for  employment 
which  would  afford  him  a livelihood, 
and  supply  him  with  the  means  to 
travel  over  and  obtain  a better  idea  of 
the  vast  country  of  which  he  knew  he 
had  but  crossed  the  threshold.  The  most 
profitable  employment  to  be  obtained 
in  St.  Johns  just  at  that  time,  appeared 
to  be  that  of  working  in  the  shipyard, 
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and  to  this  Mr.  Miller  turned  his  atten- 
tion. Although  he  had  at  that  time 
had  no  experience  in  this  kind  of 
work,  the  fact  that  in  so  far  as  the 
handling  of  tools  was  concerned,  it 
was  not  very  unlike  the  millwrights 
work,  with  which  he  was  thoroughly 
conversant,  enabled  him  to  pick  up  the 
trade  of  ship  carpentry  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty,  and  to  obtain  re- 
munerative wages — at  least  wages 
considered  remunerative  in  those  days 
— almost  from  the  start. 

After  remaining  at  St.  Johns  a few 
months,  he  left  that  place,  and  joined 
his  brother  in  Oswego,  New  York, 
where  he  also  became  an  employe  of 
their  uncle  Andrew.  He  remained  at 
Oswego  until  1846,  and  being  an  apt 
mechanic,  he  became  familiar  in  that 
time  with  all  the  details  of  ship  build- 
ing, and  also  obtained  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  making  repairs,  and  con- 
structing the  necessary  appliances 
therefor. 

In  1846,  having  become  familiar 
with  the  construction  of  floating  dry 
docks,  and  being  convinced  that  they 
would  be  of  great  utility  at  the  more 
important  lake  ports,  he  went  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  in  company  with 
others,  he  built  a set  of  dry  docks,  in 
which  he  retained  an  interest  for  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
came  to  Chicago  and  forming  a part- 
nership with  E.  M.  Doolittle,  he  began 
the  building  of  what  is  now  the  larg- 
gest  dock  system  in  Chicago. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  demonstrate 


that  the  floating  dry  dock  was  splen- 
didly adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed — the  handling 
of  lake  craft.  Being  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  filled  with  water  and 
sunk,  the  dry  dock  is  easily  anchored 
in  position  to  receive  the  vessel  to  be 
repaired,  which  is  floated  into  a bed 
prepared  for  it.  Then  when  the  water 
is  pumped  out  of  the  dock,  it  comes 
to  the  surface  with  its  burden,  and  the 
vessel  stands  high  and  dry  ready  for 
the  workmen  to  begin  their  labors. 

The  floating  docks  constructed  by 
Mr.  Miller  and  his  partner — three  in 
number — were  located  at  the  mouth 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago 
River,  and  operated  successfully  until 
1859.  The  firm  engaged  also  to  some 
extent  in  ship  building  during  that 
period. 

In  1859,  meet  the  demand  for  a 
dry  dock  which  would  accommodate 
the  larger  lake  vessels  then  coming 
into  use,  the  firm  took  hold  of  an  en- 
terprise which  had  already  been  com- 
menced, and  pushed  to  completion  a 
large  dry  dock  located  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  river,  near  Halstead 
street  bridge.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  in  1861,  Mr.  Doolittle  retired 
from  the  business  which  they  had  built 
up,  and  Mr.  Miller  soon  afterward 
associated  with  him,  his  brother, 
Thomas  E.  Miller,  the  firm  becoming 
Miller  Bros.  The  continued  in- 
crease and  growth  soon  made  a fur- 
ther extension  of  their  dock  system 
necessary,  and  in  1869,  they  built  what 
is  still  the  largest  dry  dock  in  Chicago. 
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Andrew  Miller  continued  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  business  up  to  the  date 
of  his  death,  September  30th,  i-88i,  and 
felt  a pardonable  pride  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  through  his  own 
efforts  he  had  succeeded  in  life  to  the 
extent  of  being  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing an  industry  creditable  alike  to  its 
founder  and  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  After 
Mr.  Miller’s  decease,  Thomas  E.  Miller 
and  a younger  brother,  Brice  A.  Miller, 
became  his  successors,  the  firm  con- 
tinuing up  to  the  present  time  to  be 
known  as  the  Miller  Bros.  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  although  it  is  now  an  incorporated 
institution. 

As  a result  of  his  long  business  ca- 
reer of  over  thirty  years  in  Chicago, 
INfr.  Miller  accumulated  a comfortable 
fortune.  He  was  a man,  however, 
whose  kindness  of  heart  prevented 
him  from  amassing  great  wealth.  He 
could  not  crowd  a debtor,  and  lost 
thousands  of  dollars  by  that  trait, 
which  from  a business  standpoint  is 
considered  a weakness,  but  which  is 
the  outflow  of  a sympathic  nature.  He 
was  a man  of  domestic  tastes.  “There 
is  no  place  like  home”  was  to  him  a 
reality,  so  that  he  was  not  widely 


known  outside  his  business  and  his 
home.  His  political  affiliations  were 
with  the  Republican  party  from  the 
beginning  of  its  existence,  and  his 
church  connection  was  with  the  First 
Congregational  Society  of  Chicago, 
more  noted  than  any  other  Chicago 
church  for  its  uncompromising  hostil- 
ity to  slavery  in  ante-bellum  days. 

He  was  married  first  in  Oswego, 
New  York,  in  1846,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Wallace  of  that  city. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he 
married  in  1863,  IMrs.  Ann  J.  Mc- 
Kinnon, a resident  of  Chicago  since 
1850,  who  was  the  widow  of  James 
McKinnon,  also  a pioneer  settler  of 
Chicago,  who  emigrated  from  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  At  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Miller,  she  had  one 
child,  Lizzie  A.  McKinnon,  now  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Roe  of  this  city.  Mrs.  Miller 
is  still  a resident  of  the  city  and 
has  for  many  years  been  conspicuous 
in  church  and  charitable  work.  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Bellfield  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  John 
Fisher  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  and 
IMrs.  Elmer  A.  Rich  of  La  Grange, 
Illinois,  are  the  three  children  of  Mr. 
IMiller  now  living. 


ROBERT  SHEPPARD. 


Chicago  became  a town  in  the  month 
of  August  of  the  year  1833.  That  is  to 
say  it  received  at  that  time  official 
recognition  of  its  existence,  and  began 
the  exercise  of  corporate  powers,  al- 
though it  was  little  more  than  a strag- 


gling settlement  for  two  or  three  years 
thereafter.  Robert  Sheppard,  who  came 
to  Chicago  in  1834,  was  a resident  of 
the  town,  therefore  in  the  first  year  of 
its  corporate  existence,  and  hence  one 
of  the  foundation  builders  of  the 
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metropolis.  He  was  moreover  one  of 
the  pioneers  who  came  prepared  to 
endure  the  hardships,  and  to  put  up 
with  the  annoyances  and  inconven- 
iences of  frontier  life,  and  having  es- 
tablished his  homestead  in  the  infant 
city,  he  shared  its  fortunes  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Sheppard  was  a Scotchman  by 
birth.  His  birth-place  was  the  ancient 
town  of  Dundee,  the  third  in  rank 
among  the  municipalities  of  Scotland, 
and  one  of  the  richest  of  all  in  his- 
toric interest.  ‘‘To  have  been  born  in 
some  famous  city,”  one  of  the  Greek 
poets  asserted,  was  requisite  to  a man's 
happiness.  While  less  importance  at- 
taches to  the  place  of  birth  in  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  we  contemplate  with  a large 
measure  of  satisfaction  the  fact,  that 
through  the  accident  of  birth — either 
our  own  or  our  ancestors — our  names 
have  been  linked  with  that  of  a fam- 
ous city.  The  native  of  Dundee  may 
contemplate  with  pardonable  pride  the 
fact  that  the  city  of  his  birth  was  an 
important  place  two  hundred  years 
before  the  existence  of  the  American 
continent  became  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  “old  world.”  It  was 
in  Dundee  that  the  patriot  Wallace 
passed  his  early  boyhood,  and  King 
Charles  the  Second  lived  there  after  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  1650.  Robert 
Bruce  demolished  its  castle  when  en- 
gaged in  his  wars  with  the  English 
monarch,  King  Edward  II.,  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster  burned  the  town  in  1385, 


the  Marquis  of  Montrose  pillaged  it  in 
1645,  and  Cromwell’s  soldiers  sacked 
and  burned  it  in  1651.  These  are  but 
a few  of  the  events  which  we  may 
call  to  mind  as  a part  of  the  history 
of  the  Scotish  town  in  which  Mr. 
Sheppard  was  born  on  the  2 2d  of 
February,  1807,  and  in  which  he  grew 
up.  His  father  was  James  Sheppard, 
a good  and  pious  citizen  of  Dundee, 
who  trained  his  children  up  to  habits 
of  industry,  and  gave  them  such  edu- 
cational advantages  as  his  limited 
means  would  allow.  Robert  Sheppard 
was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  a 
carpenter  and  joiner,  from  whom  he 
obtained  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
trade  which  gave  him  his  start  in  life 
after  he  reached  the  United  States. 

After  he  had  learned  his  trade,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  deficient  in  education, 
he  attended  school  for  a considerable 
time,  giving  his  attention  largely  to 
mathematics.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
somewhat  adventurous  disposition,  and 
as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  fully  qualified 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  he  began  think- 
ing of  emigrating  to  some  “new  coun- 
try,” which  should  afford  to  enterpris- 
ing young  men  advantages  superior  to 
those  which  they  might  reasonably 
hope  to  enjoy  in  his  native  land.'  He 
first  thought  of  going  to  Australia,  but 
rather  by  accident  than  otherwise  had 
his  attention  turned  to  New  York  City, 
and  concluded  to  try  his  luck  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1826  he  landed  in  New  York, 
where  he  began  life  for  himself  with- 
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out  any  acquaintances  to  assist  him, 
and  with  very  little  money  in  his  pos- 
session. He  soon  found  employment 
at  his  trade,  however,  and  remained  in 
New  York  several  years,  going-  from 
there  to  Buffalo.  At  the  last  named 
place  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Thomas  Church,  afterwards  one  of  the 
pioneer  merchants  of  Chicago,  and  a 
lifelong  friendship  grew  up  between 
them.  Both  came  to  Chicago  in  1834, 
both  resided  here  continuously  as  long 
as  they  lived,  and  both  died  in  1871. 

When  Mr.  Sheppard  came  to  Chica- 
go he  had  been  nearly  eight  years  in 
the  United  States,  and  by  close  appli- 
cation to  his  business,  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  saving  a few  hundred  dollars, 
which  he  brought  with  him  in  coin, 
carefully  packed  away  in  his  tool 
chest.  A short  time  after  his  arrival 
he  embraced  an  opportunity  offered 
to  purchase  some  ground  in  what 
is  now  one  of  the  busiest  portions 
of  Chicago,  and  at  once  began  the 
improvement  of  the  property  of 
which  he  had  become  possessed, 
by  erecting  thereon  buildings  suit- 
ed to  the  demand  of  the  “ten- 
ants” of  that  period.  For  several 
years  from  that  time  he  was  an  active 
factor  in  the  material  building  up  of 
the  city,  and  many  buildings  which 
had  become  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent historic,  before  they  were  swept 
away  by  the  great  fire  of  1871,  were 
built  by  his  labor  and  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  a few  years,  which  he 
devoted  entirely  to  the  building  trade, 


he  associated  himself  with  other  gen- 
tlemen and  organized  a lumber  firm 
of  which  he  became  the  head, and  with 
which  he  was  connected  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  business.  He  accumu- 
lated during  his  lifetime  a moderate 
fortune,  and  was  noted  for  his  probity 
and  uprightness  in  all  his  business 
transactions.  He  died  February  4th, 
1871,  leaving  a son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  reside  in  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Chicago.  The 
son.  Rev.  Robert  D.  Sheppard,  D.  D., 
is  widely  known. throughout  the  west, 
both  as  a clergyman  and  educator. 
He  graduated  at  the  Northwestern 
University,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  He  then 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and 
had  charge  at  different  times  of 
churches  in  Chicago,  Rockford  and 
Aurora.  Retiring  for  a time  from  the 
ministry  he  traveled  extensively 
abroad,  and  after  his  return  became 
Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Economy  in  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, which  professorship  he  still 
retains.  He  is  also  officially  identi- 
fied with  the  Northwestern  University 
and  with  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
each  institution. 

Robert  Sheppard’s  wife,  the  mother 
of  Prof.  Sheppard,  still  living  in  Chica- 
go, came  to  the  city  in  1836,  with  her 
father  Zenas  Dickinson,  a Massachu- 
setts farmer  who  immigrated  to  Illinois 
and  settled  near  Utica.  Mrs.  Sheppard 
was  born  at  Granby,  Massachusetts — 
not  far  from  South  Hadley  and  Am- 
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herst — and  her  ancestors  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  that  state.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Sheppard  in  1840, 


ANSON  ' 

In  his  boyhood  days  Anson  S.  Piper, 
ambitious  and  energetic  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was,«  probably  never 
dreamed  of  amassing  so  large  a for- 
tune as  that  which  came  to  him  as  the 
result  of  thirty  years  of  business  activ- 
ity among  the  pioneers  of  Chicago. 
And  yet  his  success  was  by  no  means 
a matter  of  chance.  He  was  in  no 
sense  an  especial  favorite  of  fortune, 
and  when  he  started  out  in  life  he  be- 
gan at  the  very  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder.  In  his  case  fortune  smiled  on 
him  because  of  his  untiring  efforts,  his 
close  and  intelligent  application  to  an 
ordinary  business  vocation,  and  his 
thrift  and  enterprise,  which  were  of  a 
character  to  merit  success  under  any 
circumstances  and  in  any  field  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Piper  was  born  in  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor, in  New  York  State,  in  1828.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  a family  of  six 
brothers,  all  of  whom  afterwards  be- 
came citizens  of  Chicago,  and  two  of 
whom  were  associated  with  him  in 
business  for  several  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1885. 

The  father  of  this  somewhat  num- 
erous family  of  boys  was  Sylvester 
Piper,  and  their  mother  was,  before  her 
marriage,  Miss  Sally  Newell,  who  came 


in  Chicago,  where  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  while  serving  as 
one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  the  city. 


;.  PIPER. 

of  an  old  New  England  family.  Syl- 
vester Piper  was  a carpenter,  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  who  was 
able  to  support  his  family  comfortably, 
but  they  never  counted  on  being  sup- 
plied with  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
When  not  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
manual  labor,  to  which  he  was  called 
upon,  very  early  in  his  boyhood  ' to 
give  his  attention,  Anson  Piper  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
up  to  the  time  he  entered  his  sixteenth 
year. 

At  that  time  his  father  removed  from 
New  York  State  to  Canada,  and  his 
education  was  completed  as  far  as 
attendance  at  school  was  concerned. 
In  Canada,  the  family  located  at  Dick* 
inson  Landing,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  where  Anson  Piper  began 
clerking  in  a country  store.  Here  he 
served  a thorough  apprenticeship  in 
merchandising,  and  broadened  his 
knowledge  of  business  affairs,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  saving  any  considerable 
sum  of  money,  or  in  making  great 
headway  toward  the  accumulation  of 
a fortune. 

In  1854,  his  father  was  attracted  to 
Chicago  by  the  opportunity  which  was 
offered  at  that  time  for  obtaining  em- 
ployment at  his  trade,  on  the  Illinois 
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and  Michigan  Canal.  He  was  pleased 
with  Chicago  and  its  prospects,  and  in 
1855,  his  family  followed  him  to  the 
city,  of  which  they  became  permanent 
residents.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Anson  Piper  made  his  entree  into 
Chicago.  Just  before  coming  here  he 
visited  New  York  State,  where  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Julia  E.  Pratt,  a 
daughter  of  Alvin  A.  Pratt  of  that  State. 
Alvin  Pratt,  was  a descendant  of  the 
pilgrim  Phinehas  Pratt,  who  came  to 
Massachusetts  with  Captain  Thomas 
Weston’s  colony  in  June  of  1622,  and 
settled  at  Weymouth.  When  the  set- 
tlers there  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  Indians,  he  fled  to  Ply- 
mouth Colony  where  he  resided  for 
many  years,  removing  at  a later  date 
to  Charlestown,  where  he  died  in  1680. 

Ephraim  Pratt,  a descendant  not  more 
than  four  or  flve  generations  removed 
from  the  pilgrim  founder  of  the  family 
in  America,  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  removed  in  early  life  to  the 
town  of  Lewis,Essex  County,  New  York 
State.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  that  region  and  an  officer  of  the 
colonial  forces  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle.  His  son  Samuel,  and 
grandson,  Alvin  Pratt,  were  both  born 
and  brought  up  in  Essex  County. 

Alvin  A.  Pratt,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Piper,  removed  from  New  York  State 
to  Wisconsin,  and  was  prominent 
among  the  pioneers  of  that  State  up  to 
the  time  of  his  tragic  death  among  the 
victims  of  the  great  “ Peshtigo  ” fire  in 
1871. 

When  Anson  Piper  came  to  Chicago, 


he  brought  with  him  his  young  wife, 
a woman  of  superior  business  and 
executive  ability  and  great  force  of 
character.  Without  any  very  consid- 
erable resources,  the  two  young  peo- 
ple settled  down  to  the  business  of 
making  the  best  of  their  opportunities, 
and  getting  ahead  in  the  world  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Before  leaving 
Canada  Mr.  Piper  had  abandoned 
merchandising,  and  engaged  for  a 
time  in  conducting  a meat  market. 
This  business  had  proven  fairly  re- 
munerative, and  when  he  found  him- 
self in  a new  city,  looking  about  for 
something  which  would  afford  profit- 
able employment  both  for  himself  and 
his  limited  capital,  he  reached  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  open  a meat  market,  with  the 
special  object  in  view  of  supplying 
the  canal  trade.  The  business  at  that 
time  was  one  which  required  close 
watching,  and  the  exercise  of  strict 
economy  in  the  regulation  of  expen- 
ditures, to  leave  a comfortable  margin 
of  profit,  but  the  frugal  and  indus- 
trious young  couple  managed  each 
month  to  lay  by  something  either  for 
investment  or  for  the  expansion  of  their 
business,  and  within  a few  years  they 
were  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity. 
The  second  year  Mr.  Piper  added  to 
his  business  a new  feature,  in  which 
he  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  city.  He  built  a small 
ice  house  on  the  river  near  Ashland 
Boulevard,  at  what  was  then,  and  is 
still  known  as  Bridgeport,  and  began 
supplying  the  canal  trade,  as  well  ^s 
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a few  customers  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  his  home  and  place 
of  business  with  ice,  as  well  as  meat. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  a business 
in  the  ice  trade  which  has  grown  to 
immense  proportions,  and  which  is 
still  carried  on  under  the  name  given 
to  it  by  Mr.  Piper  upon  its  organiza- 
tion. After  a time  he  associated  with 
him  a partner  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness, and  built  several  large  ice  houses 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first  one. 
Then  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  pure  ice,  to  go  further  away 
from  the  city,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
moved his  plant  to  the  Desplaines 
River,  about  seventeen  miles  south- 
west of  Chicago.  About  this  time  he 
took  into  partnership  with  him  his  two 
brothers,  Seth  and  Thomas,  and 
through  their  joint  labors  the  business 
was  greatly  expanded.  Immense 


storage  houses  were  built  for  the  ice 
put  away  each  winter,  and  the  present 
capacity  of  these  buildings  is  over 
two  hundred  thousand  tons. 

While  carrying  on  this  business,  Mr. 
Piper  also  became  interested  in  stock 
and  fancy  farming,  becoming  the 
owner  of  a large  body  of  land  in  the 
town  of  Worth,  a suburb  of  Chicago. 
The  property  has  increased  enormously 
in  value,  and  this  investment  alone 
represents  a handsome  fortune. 

Mr.  Piper  died  in  1885,  universally 
esteemed  by  his  friends  and  business 
associates  for  his  integrity  and  good 
citizenship  His  family,  in  addition  to 
Mrs.  Piper,  upon  whom  devolves  in 
great  part  the  management  of  his  large 
estate,  consists  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  of  whom  live  in  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chicago. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  SCHOOL-BOY  DAYS. 


We  have  a good  sketch  of  the  old 
school  house  built  in  1790,  in  the 
woods  between  North  and  South  Wil- 
braham,  Mass.,  but  long  since  torn 
down  to  give  way  for  the  more  modern 
and  improved  school  house,  or 
“Lighthouses,”  as  some  one  calls  the 
school  houses  of  New  England.  We 
walked  from  my  grandfather’s,  Robert 
Sessions’  farm  house,  about  two  miles 
to  the  old  school  house,  where  all  of 
his  twelve  or  thirteen  children  received 
their  rudimentary  education.  The  deep 


snows  in  those  days  covered  the  fences 
in  winter,  and  woe  be  to  the  small 
boy,  as  I was,  if  he  had  an  older 
cousin  along  who  delighted  to  push 
him  off  from  the  high  drifts  into  the 
soft  snow  below,  which  sometimes 
required  help  to  get  out  from  under  the 
snow  and  crawl  upon  the  icy  crust 
above.  We  were  glad  to  reach  the 
school  house  and  warm  ourselves  by 
the  fire  in  the  open  fire-place,  where 
great  sticks  of  green  wood  had  been 
cut  and  brought  in  from  the  adjoining 
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woods.  My  seat  was  on  the  lower 
row,  with  no  desks  in  front,  but  covers 
on  the  seat,  which  we  lifted  and  put 
in  our  outer  garments  and  took  out  the 
books  to  learn  our  a,  b,  c s.  There 
were  three  rows  of  seats  with  desks  on 
their  sides,  the  back  seats  for  the  older 
boys  on  one  side  and  girls  on  the 
other.  The  upper  tier  had  writing 
desks  with  the  sharp  edges  against  our 
backs  when  called  upon  to  recite  our 
lessons  or  at  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises,  when  we  turned  around  with 
our  faces  toward  the  windows  and  our 
backs  to  the  schoolmaster  while  we 
were  studying  our  lessons  or  writing. 
Each  pupil  had  a writing  book  made 
by  the  good  mother  at  home,  with  a 
few  sheets  of  ash  paper  stitched  at  the 
back  with  brown  paper  covers.  Paper 
was  not  ruled  at  the  paper  factory  in 
those  days  and  a ruler  and  lead 
‘‘plummet”  were  attached  by  a string 
which  we  ruled  the  paper  for  coarse  or 
fine  hand,  according  to  the  progress 
made.  The  teacher  took  each  writing 
book  after  school  to  his  boarding  place 
or  in  the  school  room,  set  the  copy  at 
the  head  of  the  page,  and  we  were  re- 
(piired  to  copy  as  closely  as  possible 
on  the  page.  As  we  were  able  to  write 
sentences  we  had  numerous  historical, 
moral  or  sentimental  sentences. 
“Washington  is  the  capital  of  the 
United  States.”  “Massachusetts  is  the 
old  Bay.  State.”  “Knowledge  is 
Power,”  etc.  We  had  no  steel  or  gold 
pens,  but  the  Hocks  of  geese  in  the 
streets  furnished  the  quills  for  the  pens 
which  the  teacher  was  required  to 


make  or  mend  in  addition  to  teaching 
ninety  or  one  hundred  scholars,  which 
I remember  were  the  number  in  one 
school  which  I attended  in  the  village, 
the  ages  varying  from  four  (my  age) 
to  seventeen  or  twenty  in  the  winter, 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  in  the  summer. 
There  were  no  regular  books  as  now, 
but  each  one  brought  such  books  as  he 
pleased ; ‘ ‘ classification  was  difficult.  ” 
Think  of  one  teacher  doing  all  teach- 
ing from  a,  b,  c’s  up  to  Daboll’s  arith- 
metic, Morse’s  geography  and  Mur- 
ray’s grammar.  The  arithmetic  and 
grammar  lessons  were  a hard  road  to 
travel,  but  the  geography  was  very 
simple.  Morse’s  geography  had  no 
maps.  Not  a State  existed  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  Ohio  west  and 
north  was  a vast  territory  which  had 
been  but  little  explored.  “No  one 
dared  to  dream  of  the  vast  progress 
the  West  was  to  make  in  a half  century, 
and  that  the  center  of  population  of  the 
country  was  to  be  transferred  west  of 
Ohio,  and  that  cities  were  to  grow  up 
in  the  W^est  larger  than  any  that  ex- 
isted on  the  American  continent.” 

I remember  how  cold  the  old  school 
house  used  to  get  sometimes  when  the 
ink  would  freeze,  which,  at  an  earlier 
day,  “was  made  from  the  extract  of 
maple  bark  or,  if  not,  galls  from  the 
oak  trees,  which  the  pupils  prepared  at 
home.”  “ hlay  I go  to  the  fire  to  thaw 
my  ink.?”  “May  I go  to  the  fire  to 
warm  myself.?”  “ Mend  my  pen,  sir  .?” 
Half  a dozen  sometimes  waiting  for 
their  turn,  would  interrupt  the  teacher 
when  hearing  classes  recite. 
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Recess  was  a jolly  time,  when  the 
snow  balls  would  fly  with  a will ; it 
lasted  ten  minutes.  When  the  teacher 
would  say,  “girls  may  go  out ’’and, 
afterwards,  “boys  may  go  out,”  were 
happy  words  to  us,  and  we  made  the 
welkin  ring  when  we  got  out  into  the 
cold,  breezy  air. 

The  parsing  lessons  in  the  afternoon 
were  very  hard  and,  perhaps,  but  little 
understood.  “In  the  parsing  lesson 
the  dictionary  was  considerably 
thumbed  to  And  out  the  classification  of 
words,  but  we  could  often  guess  right 
before  we  got  half  way  down  the  line 
from  article  to  interjection.”  The 
books  used  by  the  older  scholars  were 
“Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,”  “Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost,”  “ Pollock’s  Course  of 
Time.”  The  school  was  opened  by  the 
school  or  school  master  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  and  by  prayer  by 
the  teacher.  Our  teachers  generally 
came  from  Yale  or  some  of  the  New 
England  colleges,  and  got  about  $12 
to  1 16  a month  and  boarded  around. 
We  children  were  always  glad  to  have 
the  teacher  come  to  our  house  to 
board,  for  my  uncle  Robert  Sessions, 
who  was  my  guardian,  had  a family 
of  eight  children,  and  he  made  a good, 
long  stay,  and  we  had  lots  of  good 
things  to  eat,  as  the  schoolmaster  was 
held  in  high  reverence,  and  everything 
was  done  to  make  his  stay  agreeable. 
He  sometimes  complained  that  the 
good  people  in  the  district  all  wanted 
him  at  “ hog-killing  time,”  when  he 
could  have  plenty  of  “tenderloin  ” for 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  Once, 


he  said,  “he  was  called  upon  to  eat  so 
much  fresh  pork  that  the  bristles  would 
stick  out  on  his  face.”  Chickens  were 
sometimes  killed,  and  the  good  mother 
always  had  a “square  meal”  for  him. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  was 
very  rigid.  The  “ ferule  ” lay  on  the 
desk  of  the  teacher,  on  one  side  of  the 
great  fire-place,  and  was  the  dread  of 
all  disobedient  boys  who  dared  to 
whisper  or  were  caught  in  sending  a 
missile,  in  writing,  to  the  girls.  Once 
I was  caught,  as  above,  and  called  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  the 
“ruler  ” or  “ ferule,”  which  was  about 
two  feet  long,  two  inches  wide,  and 
one  inch  thick,  was  well  laid  upon  my 
open  hand,  which  smarted  for  some 
time.  It  was  the  only  time  I was 
caught  and  punished.  I do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  a girl  pun- 
ished in  that  way,  but,  sometimes, 
they  were  obliged  to  sit  with  the  boys ; 
which  seemed  a great  disgrace.  Only 
think,  how  dreadful  the  punishment ! 
Think,  too,  how  the  innocent  boy  suf- 
fered when  the  girl  was  compelled  to 
sit  with  him. 

In  summer  sessions  the  good  old  fire- 
place was  filled  with  pine  boughs, 
showing  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the 
“school  marm,”  and  she  brought  into 
requisition  the  dry  pine  boughs  for 
punishment. 

The  spelling  lesson  was  a great 
place  for  a happy  time  for  those  who 
won.  “Attention!”  said  the  teacher, 
when  every  head  was  erect.  “Man- 
ners 1”  every  boy  made  his  bow  and 
every  girl  a “courtesy.”  The  words 
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were  then  pronounced  from  the  col- 
umns of  Webster’s  spelling-  book,  and 
when  one  failed,  the  next  in  the  class, 
who  succeeded,  went  above.  To 
leave  off  at  the  lead  was  to  win  the 
laurels.  So  four  or  five  classes  took 
turns  in  the  exercises.  The  etiquette 
of  the  school  room  is  somewhat  de- 
parted from  those  days.  Then,  when 
the  pupil  entered  the  room,  the  boy 
took  off  his  cap  and  made  a bow  to  the 
teacher,  and  the  girl  her  courtesy,  and 
so  on  leaving  the  school  room.  A 
passer-by  on  the  street  received  like 
attention  from  the  children.  The  pas- 
sengers on  the  stage  coach  were  simi- 
larly greeted.  Age  and  gray  hairs  were 
always  respected,  and  no  token  of 
disrespect  was  allowed  by  either 
teacher  or  parent  to  the  passer-by, 
even  though  clothed  in  rags.  I have 
heard  in  some  schools  that  every  Sat- 
urday forenoon  the  catechism  was  re- 
cited, and  most  of  them  could  answer, 
“What  is  the  chief  end  of  man.?” 
With  us  we  learned  this  every  Sunday 
morning  or  Saturday  afternoon  from 
the  old  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Warren, 
who  in  his  preaching  would  often 
arouse  his  sleepy  hearers  from  their 
slumbers  when  he  had  any  thing  par- 
ticular to  emphasize,  by  raising  his 
voice  to  a high  pitch  and  pounding 
the  pulpit.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  the  parents  were  invited  to  come 
to  the  sehool  to  see  what  progress  the 
pupils  had  made.  The  writing  books 
were  passed  around  and  recitations  of 
their  studies  were  closed  up  with  a 
little  elocution.  I rernernber  one  of 


my  speeches  commenced  with,  “ IMy 
voice  is  still  for  war;  Gods,  can  a 
Roman  Senate  long  debate  .?”  etc.  An- 
other speech  was,  “You’d  scarce  ex- 
pect one  of  my  age  to  speak  in  public 
on  the  stage.” 

More  than  six  decades  have  passed 
since  the  scenes  here  given  transpired 
in  the  old  school  house.  The  school- 
masters and  schoolma’ms  of  the  period 
have  all  passed  away.  The  lads  and 
lassies  of  those  years,  if  still  remain- 
ing on  the  hither  side  of  the  river,  are 
now  gray-haired  and  have  wrinkled 
brows.  Their  children  have  grown 
up,  and  grandchildren  cling  to  their 
knees.  They  will  remember  that  no 
profane  word  was  ever  heard  on  their 
play-grounds,  and  no  rough  word  from 
the  lads  caused  the.  fair  girls  to  blush. 
Not  one  of  these  youths,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  become  a drunkard.  The 
boys  who  used  to  play  on  the  old  vil- 
lage  green  in  front  of  the  old  church 
as  soon  as  the  sun  was  down  on  Sun- 
day nights  (Sunday  commenced  in 
those  days  at  sundown  Saturday 
nights,  when  all  work  and  play  were 
laid  aside)  are  well  remembered. 
How  we  used  to  ring  out  “ Ompom- 
pulloway,  come  away  or  I will  fetch 
you  away,”  then  the  play  commenced 
with  a “vim  and  vigor,”  until  nine 
o’clock,  when  we  were  all  at  our 
homes  ready  for  a good  sound  sleep. 
From  the  speiling  schools  we  used  to 
ask  the  girls  “if  we  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  them 
home.”  We  sometimes  got  the  “mit- 
ten,” which  added  to  the  fun  of  all 
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except  the  poor  recipient,  who  was 
crestfallen  and  despondent.  One 
night  the  girls  had  arranged  to  change 
shawls  and  hoods,  as  they  came  out 
of  singing  school,  and  each  beau  as 
usual  selected  his  girl  by  her  outer 
garments,  and  after  going  some  dis- 
tance silently  all  the  girls  burst  out 
with  a hearty  laugh  as  the  boys  began 


to  talk  sweetly  to  them,  each  boy  find- 
ing to  his  disgust  that  he  had  some- 
body else’s  girl.  No  subsequent 
friendships  and  loving  memories  will 
cling  to  us  like  those  formed  when  we 
were  children  and  youth  together  in 
our  school  days. 

Francis  C.  Sessions. 


TWO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SEATTLE  BAR. 

JAMES  MC  NAUGHT. 


Any  consideration  of  the  Bar  of  the 
new  State  of  Washington  that  made 
no  mention  of  the  services  or  person- 
ality of  James  McNaught,  would  be 
defective  ; and,  although  that  pioneer 
lawyer  of  Washington,  is  at  present 
located  upon  the  far-away  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  is  by  memory  and  past 
labors  a Ewyer  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  no  small  part  of  his  present  im- 
portant labors  for  the  great  Northern 
Pacific,  touch  upon  and  closely  affect 
the  present  fortunes  and  future  hopes 
of  the  section  where  he  commenced 
the  real  labors  of  life,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  successful 
career. 

Mr.  McNaught  has  made  his  way  in 
the  world  by  his  own  indomitable  will, 
and  against  disadvantages  that  would 
have  discouraged  one  of  a weaker 
nature.  He  was  born  in  McLean 
County,  111.,  at  the  little  town  of  Lex- 
ington, on  September  9,  1842,  the 


second  child  in  a family  of  six  sons. 
His  early  life  was  passed  upon  a farm, 
and,  because  of  trouble  with  his  eyes, 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  before 
permitted  to  attend  school.  But  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  all  the  strong- 
er because  of  this  enforced  waiting,  and 
he  made  good  use  of  the  time  of  youth 
remaining  to  him.  He  secured  a good 
common  school  education,  which  was 
supplemented  by  a course  at  Wesleyan 
University,  in  his  native  state.  He 
then  attended  the  Law  University  at 
Chicago,  from  which  he  graduated  at 
twenty-one,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  Illinois.  But  his 
purpose  of  an  immediate  entry  upon 
practice  was  frustrated  by  the  ill  health 
of  his  father,  and  his  being  called  home 
to  assume  the  care  of  the  family,  and 
he  there  remained  until  his  father’s 
death  and  until  the  family  were  placed 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  when 
he  again  turned  his  face  toward  his 
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chosen  career.  His  thought  turned  to- 
ward the  new  West,  as  offering  the  best 
opening  for  a beginner.  He  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  studied  the 
course  as  he  went,  seeking  the  place 
that  offered  the  best  promise  for  the 
future.  He  reached  the  Puget  Sound 
region,  and  his  clear  judgment  told 
him  that  here  was  the  scene  for  future 
events,  and  the  point  about  which  a 
great  people  would  sometime  be  lo- 
cated. He  determined  to  n^ake  it  his 
home.  He  located  at  Seattle  in  1867, 
at  that  time  boasting  less  than  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  One  account  of 
the  arrival  of  this  earnest  young  law- 
yer from  the  East,  has  been  given  with 
a touch  of  quiet  humor  : “ The  advent 
of  a stranger  at  this  time  was  a nota- 
ble event,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
tall,  slender  and  youthful  but  dignified 
attorney,  wearing  a long  frock-coat 
and  silk  hat,  aroused  more  than  usual 
curiosity.  It  was  the  period  when  the 
citizens  of  Seattle  were  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  decidedly  plain  and  un- 
conventional attire,  and  any  one  com- 
ing among  them  dressed  in  the  fashion 
then  prevailing  in  the  East,  became  a 
conspicuous  character.  Mr.  McNaught 
recalls  with  a smile  the  sensation  he 
created  at  this  time,  and  the  younger 
men  of  that  day  most  vividly  remem- 
ber in  this  connection,  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Seattle.”  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  young  stranger  showed 
them  that  he  had  brought  from  the  East 
something  more  than  clothes. 

The  little  settlement  upon  Elliotts 
Bay  was  not,  it  may  be  imagined,  the 


most  promising  place  in  the  world  for 
a young  attorney  who,  after  paying 
his  first  week  s board,  had  only  a few 
cents  left.  Isaac  M.  Hall  and  John  J. 
McGilva  were  the  only  attorneys  then 
in  practice  there,  and  there  seemed 
hardly  business  for  these  two,  to  say 
nothing  of  another.  But  Mr.  Mc- 
Naught determined  to  chance  his  be- 
lief as  to  the  prospects  of  the  future, 
and  to  abide  by  his  first  impulse  to 
remain.  It  was  for  a time  a severe 
struggle,  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
become  discouraged.  What  little  busi- 
ness came  to  him  was  most  thoroughly 
and  faithfully  attended  to,  and,  as  a 
lawyer  of  Seattle  has  borne  testimony, 
“ He  displayed  at  this  time  even  in 
comparatively  trifling  cases  that  same 
careful  and  painstaking  interest  that 
in  later  years  in  great  and  important 
legal  complications  brought  him  such 
well  deserved  success.” 

The  inevitable  followed.  Natural 
talent,  steady  application  to  business, 
and  strict  reliability  of  character,  in- 
spired confidence,  and  he  was  soon 
doing  a large  business. 

In  1868  he  formed  a partnership 
with  John  J.  McGilva,  who  was  after- 
ward the  president  of  the  Seattle  Bar 
Association.  This  partnership  lasted 
for  one  year.  At  that  time  Mr.  I.  M. 
Hall,  the  only  other  attorney  at  the 
place,  temporarily  removed  therefrom, 
leaving  Messrs.  McGilva  and 
McNaught  in  sole  possession.  As  it 
seemed  advisable  to  have  one  lawyer, 
at  least,  for  each  side  of  the  cases  to 
be  tried,  they  decided  to  dissolve 
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partnership,  and  Mr.  McNaught  con- 
tinued by  himself  until  1870,  when  he 
formed  a partnership  with  S.  S.  Gar- 
field, Esq.,  who  was  afterward  elected 
a Delegate  to  Congress,  when  a disso- 
lution of  the  firm  followed  as  a nat- 
ural consequence.  He  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  John  Leary,  under 
the  firm  name  of  McNaught  & Leary, 
and  for  seven  years  they  had  a large 
and  most  lucrative  practice.  In  1878, 
Mr.  Leary  retired,  and  Mr.  McNaught 
formed  a partnership  with  his  young- 
est brother,  Joseph,  under  the  firm 
name  of  McNaught  Brothers. 

This  was  in  turn  followed  by  one 
with  Hon.  E.  P.  Ferry,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  and  now  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
John  H.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm  as  then  constituted, 
and  from  that  time  until  its  dissolu- 
tion, this  powerful  legal  combination 
were  engaged  in  all  of  the  important 
railroad  and  corporation  practice 
carried  on  in  Washington  Territory. 
During  this  period,  a prolific  one  in 
legal  controversies,  involving  many 
novel  questions,  James  McNaught 
was  not  only  the  recognized  head  of 
the  firm,  but  unquestionably  held  the 
foremost  place  among  the  legal  fra- 
ternity of  Washington  Territory.  His 
services  were  eagerly  sought,  and  his 
success  attracted  general  attention. 
He  was  selected  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Oakes, 
then  general  manager,  and  now  pres- 
ident of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  as  the  best  man  in  the  West 
to  care  for  their  many  great  interests, 
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and  he  was  retained  in  some  of  the 
most  important  of  their  many  litiga- 
tions. This  connection  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  counsel 
of  the  Western  division  in  1879,  where 
he  remained  until  1887,  when  he  was 
made  general  solicitor,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul;  and  in  1889,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  still  higher  office 
of  general  counsel.  This  led  to  his 
renaoval  to  New  York,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  company.  He  came  here 
in  1889,  and  his  office  is  in  the  Mills’ 
Building  on  Wall  and  Broad  streets. 
Mr.  McNaught  also  holds  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  & 
Manitoba  Railroad. 

This  is  but  the  brief  outline  of  a 
career  of  remarkable  success.  Space 
will  not  permit  a synopsis  of  the  im- 
portant cases  in  which  Mr.  McNaught 
has  been  engaged,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  could  not  have  reached  his 
present  eminence,  nor  won  the  repu- 
tation that  he  possesses,  did  not  the 
meritorious  labors  of  years,  lie  be- 
tween the  humble  beginning  of  but  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  rewards  of  to- 
day. Something  of  the  view  held  of 
him  by  his  associates,  and  of  their 
sorrow  at  losing  him  as  a member  of 
the  Bar  of  Washington,  may  be 
gleaned  from  what  was  said  of  him 
by  those  associates,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  departure  from 
among  them,  in  August,  1887,  to  lo- 
cate in  St.  Paul.  A special  meeting 
of  the  Seattle  Bar  Association  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ac- 
tion, and  after  the  adoption  of  appro- 
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priate  resolutions,  adjourned  in  a 
body  to  Mr.  McNaught’s  residence, 
and  surprised  him  with  the  formal 
presentation  of  a gold-headed  cane, 
bearing  the  inscription:  “James 

McNaught,  from  the  Seattle  Bar, 
August  25,  1887.” 

Speeches  of  farewell  were  made  by 
leading  lawyers,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  McNaught.  Said  Ex-Chief  Justice 
Greene,  among  other  things  of  like 
tenor  : “ It  is  the  old  story,  that  real 
worth  is  most  appreciatively  felt  at 
the  moment  of  parting.  We  are  all 
very  sorry  to  lose  you  from  amongst 
us.'’  Said  J.  R.  Lewis,  Esq.,  “You 
have  achieved  a very  honorable  po- 
sition; you  have,  the  respect  of  your 
fellow  members  of  the  bar ; the  mem- 
bers with  whom  you  have  worked. 
We  have  had  many  a hard  tussle  with 
you,  but  we  have  always  found  you 
a worthy  competitor,  and  whenever 
we  could  succeed  in  downing  you,  we 
have  felt  that  we  had  accomplished 
a great  result.”  The  resolutions  re- 
ferred to  above,  were  presented  to  Mr. 
McNaught,  and  an  extract  or  two 
therefrom,  will  add  profitable  glimpses 
of  the  work  he  had  done  in  Seattle,  as 
outlined  by  those  best  able  to  judge. 

“For  twenty  years,”  they  recited, 
“ Mr.  James  McNaught,  now  just  en- 
tering middle  life,  has  been  a member 
of  the  Bar  of  Seattle  and  Washington 
Territory,  in  full  practice,  and  is  about 
to  remove  from  Seattle  to  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  to  take  general  charge  of 
the  legal  business  of  the  Northern 


Pacific  Railroad  Company.  It  is 
therefore, 

''Resolved,  That  the  Bar  of  Seattle 
regretting  his  departure,  and  hoping, 
that  his  absence  may  prove  of  short 
continuance,  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  express  their  lively  esteem  and  af- 
fection for  their  departing  brother  ; 
their  deep  sense  of  the  extraordinary 
ability,  indefatigible  industry,  pro- 
found learning,  and  lofty  integrity 
which  have  raised  him  to  eminence  in 
the  bar  of  the  nation,  and  their  abiding 
hope  that  the  highest  prosperity  may 
ever  attend  him.” 

It  was  not  chance,  nor  the  combin- 
ation of  any  circumstances  of  happy 
accident,  that  have  placed  Mr. 
McNaught  where  he  is  to-day.  It  was 
by  natural  ability,  hard  work,  and  a 
courage  that  was  never  put  out  of 
countenance.  Few  men  have  more 
persistently  and  exclusively  devoted 
themselves  to  their  profession,  than 
has  he.  His  devotion  thereto  is  of  that 
chivalric  kind  which  has  led  him  to 
follow  it  with  genuine  ardor,  not  alone 
for  the  rewards  it  has  brought  him, 
but  because  he  has  found  in  it  an  oc- 
cupation perfectly  congenial  to  his 
tastes.  He  has  always  been  a most 
inveterate  worker,  and  has  a constitu- 
tion which  seemingly  permits  of  an  un- 
limited amount  of  mental  and  physical 
labor.  This  quality  of  intense  appli- 
cation and  study,  united  to  a won- 
derfully retentive  memory,  have  made 
his  mind  a rich  store-house  upon  which 
he  is  able  to  draw  at  opportunate 
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times  for  laws  and  precedents,  applica- 
ble to  points  which  he  is  anxious  to 
establish,  such  as  to  often  astonish 
courts  and  disconcert  his  legal  adver- 
saries. His  legal  forces  are  always 
under  perfect  control  ; he  overlooks  no 
means  of  legal  defense,  and  is  remark- 
able for  his  tactical  and  strategic  quali- 
ties. Always  sedate,  never  losing 
the  most  perfect  command  of  his  tem- 
per, calm,  placid,  and  imperturbable, 
he  belongs  to  that  class  of  lawyers 
who  preserve  their  mental  equipoise 
under  all  circumstances,  who  never 
seem  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
who  are  prepared  for  any  emergencies 
which  may  arise  in  the  practice  of 
law.  The  care  which  he  bestows  on 
the  critical  niceties  of  the  law  is  due 
to  his  mental  activity,  and  to  his  habit 
of  thoroughness  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes, and  not  to  the  neglect  of  the 
broad  principles  which  make  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  law  one  of  the  m.ost 
elevating  and  useful  persuits  of  man- 
kind. He  never  undertakes  a case 
unless  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  a fair 
legal  defense,  and  then  he  becomes 
one  of  the  most  persistent  fighters,  and 
no  defeat  is  accepted  as  final  until  a 
decision  is  reached  in  the  court  of  last 
resort.  In  the  difficult  task  among 
lawyers  known  as  “trying  a case  after 


verdict,”  he  has  indeed  no  superior. 
In  advocacy  he  carries  conviction  by 
his  earnestness,  his  clear  and  logical 
reasoning,  and  his  thorough  mastery 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  case,  while  his 
own  intellectuality  causes  him  to  ad- 
dress the  head  rather  than  the  heart, 
and  as  a consequence  he  has  the  most 
weight  in  courts  where  simple  wit  and 
rhetoric  are  held  in  the  least  esteem. 
A most  suggestive  thing  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  all  these  years  of 
many  cases,  he  has  never  yet  lost  an 
important  one,  for  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic, which  has  left  so  many  important 
causes  to  be  taken  care  of  as  his  judg- 
ment thought  best. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  safely  said  : 
At  a comparatively  early  age,  Mr. 
McNaught  has  gained  a place  among 
the  formost  members  of  his  profession, 
and  in  a position  requiring  the  highest 
order  of  legal  talent,  he  has  more  than 
held  his  own,  against  many  of  the  best 
known  lawyers  in  America.  Person- 
ally, he  possesses  the  qualities  which 
have  surrounded  him  with  warm 
friends,  whose  loyalty  he  warmly  re- 
ciprocates. Mr.  McNaught  married 
Miss  Agnes  Hyde,  of  Seattle.  They 
have  two  children,  a son  and  a daugh- 
ter. 
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WILLIAM  LAIR  HILL. 


Since  1889,  Judge  William  Lair  Hill 
has  been  a member  of  the  Bar  of  Seat- 
tle. The  position  he  has  since  that 
date  occupied  at  that  bar,  can  be  un- 
derstood somewhat  from  that  which 
follows.  Many  things  in  his  praise 
might  be  said,  but,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion of  himself,  he  has  done  little  that 
deserves  mention.  To  a query  as  to 
some  of  the  events  of  his  life,  he  made 
the  characteristic  answer:  “I  am 
simply  a man  with  but  average  abili- 
ties, who,  having  enjoyed  something 
less  than  average  opportunities,  has 
worked  hard — mainly  because  work 
was  pleasant  to  him — and  has  tried  to 
do  his  duty,  at  least  when  it  did  not 
conflict  too  strongly  with  his  self- 
interest.  In  short,  whatever  I have 
accomplished,  which  seems  to  me  so 
little  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  men- 
tion, is  the  result  not  of  particular 
talents,  nor  of  opportunities  of  any 
particular  kind,  but  of  persistent  labor, 
and  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
almost  any  other  man.” 

Those  who  know  Judge  Hill,  will 
recognize  much  truth  in  this  half-cyni- 
cal description,  and  yet  they  will  see 
that  much  of  truth  is  lacking.  His 
friends  say  much  more  than  this  in  his 
behalf,  and  the  truthful  biographer 
must  also  say  m'ore,  at  the  risk  of 
offending  Judge  Hill,  perhaps,  by  say- 
ing too  much. 


William  Lair  Hill  was  born  on 
August  20,  1838,  upon  a plantation  in 
McNairy  County,  Tennessee,  near  the 
point  that  afterward  became  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  our  country  as  the 
battle  ground  of  Shiloh.  The  family 
to  which  he  belongs  were  among  the 
earliest  colonists  of  the  Carolinas.  Two 
of  his  ancestors  were  officers  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  while  his  mother 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Lairs,  who  left 
France  in  the  days  of  religious  perse- 
cution, to'finda  temporary  refuge  in 
Holland  and  thence  become  exiles  for 
principle  in  the  new  land  of  freedom 
across  the  seas.  The  father  of  Judge 
Hill  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  in- 
vaded the  wilderness  of  Tennessee, 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  was  a 
leader  among  his  fellows,  made  such 
not  only  by  his  qualities  of  natural 
leadership,  but  because  he  combined 
in  himself  the  dual  professions  of  phy- 
sician and  clergyman.  The  family 
remained  in  their  new  home  until  the 
son  was  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
When  they  left  there,  says  one,  “The 
boy  had  received  but  a primative 
training,  in  the  old-fashioned  subscrip- 
tion schools  incidental  to  the  Southern 
States  half  a century  ago.  He  had  the 
advantage,  however,  of  such  funda- 
mental teaching  as  a thoughtful  father 
and  a mother  of  excellent  worth 
afforded,  and  their  benign  influence 
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is  found  potent  throughout  his  career.” 

In  1850,  the  father  visited  California, 
but  the  rough  life  of  the  mining  camp 
of  that  day,  was  not  congenial  to  his 
tastes,  and  he  continued  his  search 
for  a resting  place  into  the  remote  but 
more  peaceful  recesses  of  Oregon.  He 
returned  overland,  delighted  with  the 
prospect  held  out,  closed  up  his  busi- 
ness, and  taking  his  family  wdth  him, 
once  more  recrossed  the  plains,  and  in 
1853  became  a resident  of  Oregon.  He 
not  only  won  great  success  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  also  acquired  repute  by 
his  labors  and  eloquence  as  a Baptist 
preacher. 

The  son  Lair,  was  a student  by 
nature.  He  made  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  were  presented  to  him,  first  at 
the  district  school,  and  later  at  the 
Jefferson  Institute.  His  father,  with 
the  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  gen- 
eral in  Oregon,  even  in  its  infancy, 
labored  for  and  finally  succeeded,  with 
other  congenial  workers,  in  founding, 
a college  at  McMinville,  long  con- 
ducted under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
George  C.  Chandler,  whose  daughter, 
the  young  student  subsequently  mar- 
ried. Mr.  Hill  was  a student  at  Mc- 
Minville for  two  years,  from  1857  to 
1859,  ^ period  of  incessant  study  and 
indefatigable  determination  to  cover 
the  field  of  erudition  thrown  open  to 
him  ; and  he  left  behind  an  example 
of  intelligent  application  which  is  still 
quoted  to  stimulate  the  students  who 
follow  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  questions 
that  were  agitating  the  public  mind 


of  the  day,  won  the  attention  of  the 
young  student  from  his  books,  and 
caused  him  to  take  an  active  part  in 
support  of  the  principles  to  which  he 
had  given  his  adhesion.  Although  a 
Southerner  by  birth,  he  became  an  op- 
ponent of  slavery,  and  won  his  first 
spurs  by  antagonism  to  a constitu- 
tional provision  authorizing  the  owner- 
ship of  slaves  in  Oregon.  When  the 
State  Constitution  was  framed  for  sub- 
mission to  the  electors  in  1857,  it  had 
appended  an  alternative  article  provid- 
ing for  determination  by  the  electors 
which  the  State  should  be — a free 
State,  or  a slave  State.  During  the 
short  time  between  the  action  of  the 
convention,  and  the  election  at  which 
ratification  wms  necessary,  Mr.  Hill 
did  yeoman  service.  The  efforts  of 
the  free  State  men  triumphed,  and 
Oregon  was  saved  the  stain  of  slavery. 
Just  after  this,  Mr.  Hill’s  services  were 
called  for  in  support  of  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency. 

As  concerns  the  choice  of  a life’s 
work,  Mr.  Hill  went  through  the  ex- 
periences of  many  young  men  of  like 
capabilities  and  ambition.  In  1859 
was  a teacher  of  classes  at  McMinville, 
and  for  a short  time  thereafter  was  in 
charge  of  country  schools.  His  desires 
and  tastes  were  in  the  direction  of  the 
law.  The  leisure  moments  that  could  be 
stolen  from  other  labors  had  for  some 
time  been  given  to  it,  and  when  an 
opportunity  offered  itself  to  enter  a law 
firm  whose  members  were  excellent 
lawyers,  he  was  not  long  in  making  up 
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his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do. 
The  firm  was  composed  of  George  H. 
Williams  and  Addison  C.  Gibbs  ; Mr. 
Williams  afterwards  winning  marked 
distinction  as  a United  States  Senator, 
and  as  Attorney  General  in  President 
Grant’s  cabinet  Mr.  Gibbs  was  hardly 
less  distinguished  by  his  administration 
as  Governor  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hill  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
December,  i86i,  and  three  years  later, 
when  but  twenty- six  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  Judge  of  Grant  County.  But 
before  this  elevation,  he  served  for  a 
time  in  the  pay  department  of  the 
Union  army,  and  during  1863  was  en- 
trusted with  the  responsible  and  haz- 
ardous duty  of  conveying  pay  to  troops 
stationed  at  Forts  Yamhill,  Hoskins, 
Umpqua,  Dalles,  Walla  Walla,  Lap wai, 
Boise  and  Colville.  He  first  served 
under  Major  Benjamin  Alvord,  at  that 
time  paymaster  of  the  District  of  the 
Columbia,  but  who  afterwards  became 
Paymaster  General  of  the  army. 

Judge  Hill  ably  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
Judge  of  Grant  County,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  service  returned  to 
Portland,  and  practiced  his  profession 
until  1872,  when  he  took  editorial 
charge  of  the  Oregonian,  and  greatly 
aided  in  making  it  one  of  the  most 
powerful  newspapers  of  the  West.  His 
pure  English, incisive  logic,  and  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs,  were  of  great 
service  in  his  responsible  position,  and 
he  made  a deep  impression  upon  public 
opinion  while  he  directed  the  affairs 
of  this  great  journal  of  the  West.  He 
held  the  editorial  office  for  five  years. 


but  too  close  application  told  upon  his 
health,  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
a rest.  He  selected  the  Dalles  as  a 
suitable  location,  and  until  1886  lived 
a life  of  incessant  but  better  directed 
energy,  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to 
addresses  and  lectures  upon  educa- 
tional and  social  subjects.  One  of  the 
finest  memorials  of  his  labors  is  the 
Wasco  Academy  at  the  Dalles,  which 
became  one  of  the  foremost  educational 
institutions  of  Oregon,  and  in  the  build- 
ing of  which  he  did  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man.  The  compliment  was 
paid  him  of  the  degree  of  Artium  Mag- 
ister,  conferred  by  the  College  of 
Forest  Grove. 

Judge  Hill  has  never  had  an  ambi- 
tion for  political  or  official  honors, 
and  it  was  even  no  temptation  when 
President  Grant,  unsolicited,  and 
under  the  most  gratifying  circum- 
stances, offered  him  the  appointment 
of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ot  Washington  Territory.  He 
was  asked,  at  a later  time,  to  accept  a 
similar  place  on  the  Bench  of  Idaho 
Territory,  but  preferred  to  name  an- 
other for  appointment  in  his  stead. 
But  he  has  never  declined  to  do  a 
citizen’s  whole  duty  in  connection 
with  public  or  political  affairs.  In 
1880  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
presidential  contest,  addressing  meet- 
ings in  all  parts  of  Oregon.  He  was 
equally  zealous  in  1882,  in  support  of 
the  Republican  ticket  of  Oregon,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Governor 
Moody;  and  in  1884,  his  services 
were  again  called  into  requisition  in 
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the  support  of  James  G.  Blaine  for 
President.  In  1888,  he  made  speeches 
in  California,  in  support  of  Harrison. 

But  the  most  admirable  achieve- 
ment, in  the  line  of  intellectual  en- 
deavor, on  the  part  of  Judge  Hill,  was 
his  codification  of  the  laws  of  Oregon, 
and  later  of  Washington.  In  1886  he 
went  to  San  Francisco,  as  code  com- 
missioner selected  by  the  Legislature 
of  Oregon,  to  compile  and  annotate 
the  laws  of  the  State.  He  prepared 
two  volumes  embodying  the  statutes, 
with  annotations  of  decisions,  in  a 
code  which  is  accepted  everywhere 
as  the  perfection  of  legal  accuracy, 
and  comprehensiveness. 

“The  completion  of  this  great 
work,”  says  a recent  historian  of  Seat- 
tle, “found  Mr.  HilPs  health,  never 
very  robust,  seriously  impaired,  and 
in  the  hope  that  change  of  climate 
would  be  beneficial,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Seattle  in  1889,  at  once 
occupying  an  exalted  place  amid  a 
bar  of  lawyers  recruited  from  the 
foremost  Eastern  ranks.  The  transi- 
tion of  Washington  from  a Territory 
to  a State,  necessitated  radical 
changes  in  local  jurisprudence,  and  to 
Judge  Hill  special  attention  was  in- 
evitably directed.  Responding  to 
suggestions  of  his  professional  breth- 
ren, he  commenced  the  publication  of 
a series  of  articles  urging  the  adoption 
of  a judicial  system  which,  in  his  own 
words,  would  make  the  State’s  courts 
a means  of  administering  justice 
rather  than  the  mere  forum  for  tech- 
nical disputation.  His  plan  involves 
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an  entire  revision  and  condensation  of 
time-honored  but  cumbersome  prac- 
tice; it  vests  all  jurisdiction,  civil, 
criminal  and  probate,  legal  and  equit- 
able, in  the  same  courts ; abolishes 
terms  of  court,  and  divests  the  ma- 
chinery of  justice  of  the  cobwebs  of 
antiquity,  of  technicalities  which 
have  survived  conditions  long  obso- 
lete. His  thorough  knowledge  of  con- 
stitutional law,  his  clear  insight  into 
fundamental  principles,  his  logical 
accuracy  in  threading  the  labyrin- 
thian  mazes  of  written  and  unwritten 
law,  enabled  him  to  lay  down  rules  of 
practice  which  were  readily  adopted 
so  soon  as  impartial  judgement  took 
the  place  of  firmly  rooted  usage.” 

At  the  very  first  session  of  the 
legislature  of  the  new  State  of  Wash- 
ington, Judge  Hill  was  selected  as 
com.missioner  to  perform  for  that  State 
the  great  service  he  had  already  ren- 
dered Oregon.  He  bent  his  full  en- 
ergies to  the  task,  and  at  the  next 
session,  in  1891,  he  presented  to  the 
State  a work  upon  which  his  reputa- 
tion may  securely  rest. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a meagre  out- 
line of  a busy  and  useful  life  ; but  the 
mearest  sketch  of  a brilliant  and 
scholarly  man.  But  to  those  who  can 
gauge  character  from  events,  even  this* 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  William  Lair 
Hill  is  not  only  one  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  a 
man  of  action  as  well.  Nor  is  his  full 
work  yet  done,  as  those  who  know  him 
best  look  upon  this  much  as  but  a 
preparation  for  even  better  work  in  the 
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old  Wright  mansion  and  about  a quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land.  The  house  is  a plain,  two- 
story  building  with  a large  L,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  about  seventy-five  years 
ago.  In  this  old  house  Gov.  Wright  passed 
the  happiest  part  of  his  life.  Hither  he 
always  delighted  to  return  from  the  active 
scenes  of  public  life  ; and  here,  the  year 
after  his  defeat  in  the  gubernational  contest, 
he  died  while  busily  engaged  in  his  home 
labors.  To-day  the  most  noticeable  room 
in  the  house  is  the  large  dining  room  where 
Mr.  Wright  was  sometimes  found  by  promi- 
nent visitors  at  dinner  with  his  workmen. 
This  dining  room  is  a very  large  room,  dif- 
fering from  many  other  old-time  dining 
rooms,  in  that  it  has  a high  ceiling.  In  the 
room  is  a huge  fireplace,  occupying  about 
one  half  of  one  side.  There  are  secret 
closets  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace.  In  the 
study  is  a smaller  fireplace,  in  front  of  which 
and  slightly  at  one  side  Gov.  Wright  de- 
lighted to  sit.  This  was  his  favorite  corner, 
and  when,  in  1844,  he  left  home  to  occupy 
the  Governor’s  chair  at  Albany  he  left  it  in 
great  sorrow.  The  house  which  was  until 
recently  occupied  by  Mr.  Plinny  Wright,  the 
brother  of  the  statesman,  now  presents  a 
desolate  appearance.  The  paper  is  falling 
from  the  walls,  cobwebs  fill  the  windows, 
and  odds  and  ends  are  scattered  all  about. 
There  is  a large  collection  of  books  in  the  old 
house,  the  floor  in  some  of  the  rooms  being 
covered  with  the  works  of  great  writers. 
Many  text  books,  treatises  on  religion,  phil- 
osophy, and  kindred  subjects,  most  of  them 
printed  fifty  years  ago  and  used  by  the  two 
brothers  at  Middlebury  College,  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere.  Some  of  the  books  have 
the  name  of  Silas  Wright  in  his  handwriting 
on  the  title  page.  The  large  monument 
erected  with  $i  subscriptions  from  the  citi- 
zens of  St.  Lawrence  County  stands  in  a 
cemetery  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
house. 


The  split  in  that  Society,  The  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  which  promised  such  dis- 
aster, does  not  seem  to  have  prevented  either 
faction  from  going  ahead  as  serenely  as 
though  no  other  claimants  were  inexistence. 
The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  Mrs. 
Flora  Adams  Darling’s  faction,  have  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  in  New  York,  that 
lady’s  name  heading  the  list  of  managers. 
Her  associates  are  Anna  Maserau  Steers, 
Margaret  H.  Mather,  Valeria  Berrien,  W. 
Salus,  Susan  C.  M.  Steers,  Mary  C.  Casy, 
Emily  D.  Steers,  Julia  T.  Burnett,  Maria  A. 
Dayton,  Ellen  A.  Warren,  Lucretia  Morris, 
F.  Adelaide  Ingraham,  Elenor  H.  King, 
Janie  A.  Everett,  Amelia  F.  Rasines,  Louise 
F.  Rowe,  Louise  S.  Davis,  Sadie  A.  Smith, 
Mary  E.  D.  McGown,  Francis  A.  M.  Berry 
and  Emily  J.  INI.  Ne\vton.  The  objects  of 
the  society  it  is  declared  are  “to  keep  alive 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
who  achieved  American  independence,  col- 
lect and  preserve  manuscripts,  records,  and 
so  forth,  encourage  historical  research  in  re- 
lation to  the  Revolution,  advocate  appro, 
priate  celebrations  of  all  patriotic  anniver- 
saries, urge  the  United  Slates  Government 
to  gather,  complete,  and  publish  authentic 
records  of  every  officer,  soldier,  sailor, states- 
man or  civilian  who  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  American  independence  in  the  war 
of  1776,  and  establish  a home  for  the  impov- 
erished daughters  of  noble  sires,  so  that  they 
may  feel  they  have  a home  and  country.” 


Meanwhile  Mrs.  Harrison,  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  president 
of  the  other  faction,  has  addressed  a gen- 
eral circular,  under  date  of  September  14,  to 
the  “Regents  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution,”  in 
which  she  says:  • ‘With  a view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  complete  unity  of  action  and 
perfect  harmony  of  feeling  throughout  the 
National  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Revolution,  the  Board  of  Management, 
conscious  of  the  integrity  of  its  purposes  and 
the  legality  of  its  action,  requests  a meeting 
of  every  officer  of  the  society  and  of  every 
lady  who  has  at  any  time  received  an  ap- 
pointment through  any  officer  of  the  society, 
whether  she  has  received  notice  that  such 
an  appointment  has  been  confirmed  or  not. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  Thursday,  Oct.  6, 
in  the  drawing  rooms  of  1,407  Massachusetts 
avenue,^  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society, 
on  that  date  as  a hall  and  to  be  in  no  sense 
considered  a private  residence.  It  is  earn- 
estly requested  that  every  chapter  formed, 
or  in  process  of  formation,  shall  be  repre- 
sented on  this  occasion.  It  is  requested 
that  the  ladies  coming  to  this  meeting  shall 
bring  a clearly  defined  statement  of  any  just 
cause  of  complaint  they  may  entertain,  and 
documentary  evidencs  to  support  the  po- 
sition they  are  prepared  to  take.  The  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  National  Society  will  be 
present,  and  each  chapter  regularly  formed 
is  invited,  and  if  so  desires  to  send  one 
member  of  its  Advisory  Board  or  council  of 
gentlemen  to  aid  its  lady  representatives  in 
maintaining  its  views.  The  fullest  oppor- 
tunity will  be  allowed  for  the  discussion  of 
every  question,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
course  of  this  candid  and  friendly  conference 
a full  understanding  of  mutual  relations  will 
be  attained  and  confidence  established  in 
the  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  has  for  its  high  aim 
the  promotion  of  patriotism  of  our  native 
land.  Plans  will  be  proposed  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  society.  Practical  lines  of 
work  will  be  considered,  and  each  regent  is 
invited  to  present  her  views  and  those  of 
her  chapter  upon  these  subjects.  It  must 
be  understood  that  this  meeting  is  for  con- 
ference only,  and  does  not  take  the  place  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  which  meets  on 
Feb.  22,  1892.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  hurried  and  absorb- 
ing events  of  the  day,  a New  York  newspaper 


has  found  place  for  the  following  echoes  of 
the  past — these  facts  so  near  in  the  sense  of 
years,  yet  so  far  away  when  measured  by  the 
growth  of  the  country,  and  the  march  of 
progress  in  the  new  world.  In  laying  the 
foundation  for  a new  eleven-story  building 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Beaver 
streets.  New  York  City,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  drive  forty-foot  piles  of  hem- 
lock into  the  swampy  ground.  To  antiqua- 
rians the  sight  of  this  watery  hole  in  the 
ground  recalls  the  swamp  in  this  vicinity 
and  the  canal  which  extended  through  Broad 
street  and  by  which  passengers  from  Brook- 
lyn and  Communipaw  were  landed  at  “ the 
stairs  ” near  Wall  street.  It  was  a famous 
skating  place  for  the  Dutch  lads  of  the  old 
time. 


An  etymological  dictionary  of  the  streets, 
more  especially  those  below  Fourteenth 
street,  would  prove  interesting  reading. 
Close  to  the  Battery,  for  instance,  are  Mar- 
ketfield  street,  so  called  because  it  led  up 
to  the  open  field  by  the  Bowling  Green,  on 
which  cattle  fairs  were  held  and  country  peo- 
ple disposed  of  their  produce  ; Bridge  street, 
which  took  its  name  from  a bridge  that 
spanned  the  Broad  street  canal  at  that  point, 
and  Stone  street,  so  designated  because  it 
was  the  first  thoroughfare  in  the  city  that 
was  paved  with  stone. 


The  oldest  house  in  the  city  stands  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad  streets, 
but  has  been  renovated  in  such  a manner 
that  its  ancient  owners  would  not  recognize 
it.  Originally  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  as  the  town  residence  of  Etienne 
DeLancy,  it  had  become  a tavern  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  and  was 
famous  for  its  coffee  room  and  for  its  land- 
lord, Sam  Fraunce,  or  “Black  Sam,”  as  he 
was  familiarly  called.  At  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  act  outbreak  a cannon  ball  from  the 
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British  war  ship  Asia,  then  lying  off  the  Bat- 
tery, was  imbedded  in  its  walls.  To  the 
patriot  its  “long  room  ” is  the  most  sacred 
spot  in  all  New  York,  for  there  Gen.  Wash- 
ington took  leave  of  the  officers  who  had 


fought  by  his  side  in  the  war  for  Independ- 
ence. A saloon  and  a shoemaker’s  shop  oc- 
cupy the  ground  floor,  and  a sign  at  the 
Pearl  street  entrance  bears  the  legend : 
“ Furnished  rooms  to  let.” 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


“Recollections  of  President  Lincoln  and 
His  Administration.”  By  L.  E.  Chittenden, 
his  Register  of  the  Treasury.  Published  by 
Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 

This  work  by  one  who  was  so  near  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  during  the  trying  scenes  it  de- 
scribes, has  well  been  called  the  “political 
biography”  of  the  martyred  president.  The 
writer  of  the  book  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Lincoln  before  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  when 
the  young  Republican  was  appointed  Regis- 
ter of  the  Treasury  in  i86i,  he  went  to 
Washington  imbued  with  a certain  reverence 
for  his  great  political  chief  which  subse- 
quent close  official  relations  never  dispelled. 
It  was  Mr.  Chittenden’s  good  fortune  as  an 
important  governmental  functionary,  to  be 
made  ac(|uainted  with  much  of  the  interior 
workings  of  the  Lincoln  Administration,  es- 
pecially in  those  things  which  related  to  the 
finances  of  the  Government.  Plis  knowl- 
edge of  these  affiiirs  is  evidently  exact,  anid 
it  is  interesting.  His  account  of  Lincoln’s 
troubles  with  Secretary  Chase,  while  it  is 
not  altogether  a new  revelation,  will  be 
read  with  attention  by  all  students  of  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  political  movements  of 
those  times.  The  author  expressly  says 
that  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a historian, 
although,  of  course,  he  does  endeavor  to  be 
accurate  and  truthful  in  all  his  statements. 
So,  if  he  disagrees  with  some  of  the  mili- 


tary historians  who  have  preceded  him,  as 
he  does,  the  reader  must  weigh  the  evidence 
presented.  His  book  is  valuable  as  con- 
taining a great  number  of  reminiscences  of 
life  and  times  in  Washington  during  the 
war,  and  as  giving  a very  clear  and  lifelike 
portraiture  of  Lincoln,  the  politician, 
sketched  by  the  kindly  and  sympathetic 
hand  of  another  and  younger  politician. 

“The  Historic  Note  Book,  with  an  appen- 
dix of  Battles.”  By  the  Rev.  E.  Cobham 
Brewer,  L.L.D.,  author  of  “The  Dictionary 
of  Phrase  and  Fable,”  “The  Reader’s  Hand- 
book,” “ Dictionary  of  Miracles,  ” etc.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  valuable  reference  work  is  the  third 
in  a series  of  which  the  two  other  works  first 
mentioned  in  the  title,  form  the  earlier 
numbers,  and  with  this  the  series  is  com- 
pleted. The  author  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  searchers  after  information  three  valuable 
books,  and  the  one  just  issued  is  a very 
gold-mine  of  condensed  historic  fact. 

Other  books  and  pamphlets  received, are — 
“ Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Second 
Congress  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  May  29,  to  June 
I,  1890.”  Published  by  order  of  the  Society. 

“ George  P.  Rowell  & Co.’s  Book  for  Ad- 
vertisers.” One  hundred  and  seventy-eighth 
edition.  Published  by  George  P,  Rowell  & 
Co.,  New  York. 
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